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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  OE  BERULLE, 
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The  Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 

To  those  who  are  contented  to  follow  the  pray- 
ers in  their  prayer-book  from  one  year's  end,  to 
another,  whether  for  Christmas  or  Good  Friday, 
Easter  or  Ascension  Day,  who  have  no  further 
interest  in  the  feasts  or  solemnities  than  what 
comes  from  a  general  understanding  of  their  im- 
port and  the  participation  in  them  as  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  good  Catholic ;  who  never  take  pains 
to  read  about  these  feasts  and  solemnities  unless 
a  description  of  them  occurs  in  some  book  of 
travels  in  a  Catholic  country ;  and  who  are  only 
moved  by  this  description  to  complain  of  the  lack 
of  all  incentives  to  devotion  in  America;  to  such 
persons  it  may  seem  strange  to  hear  how  easily 
all  these  devotions  can  be  practiced;  if  Catholics 
will  but  use  to  this  end,  the  zeal  and  energy  and 
taste  expended,  two  and  three  times  a  year,  upon  pic- 
nics. In  fact,  a  procession  is  much  more  easily 
arranged  Mian  a  pic-nic,  and  makes  not  half  the 
demand  upon  one's  purse  or  one's  time.  That 
Americans  as  a  people  are  really  fond  of  proces- 
sions, is  proved  by  the  numerous  ones  of  great 
beauty  which  are  called  out  on  very  slight  occa- 
sions besides  the  national  processions  on  In- 
dependence Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
upon  the  death  of  any  great  statesman.  It  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  Americans  are  accustomed 
to  honor  their  heroes,  and  to  recall  the  great 
events  in  their  national  history.  It  is  not,  then, 
because  Americans  "do  not  believe  in  proces- 
sions" that  we  do  not  have  religious  ones;  but,  to 
say  plainly  what  we  began  to  say,  because  we  do 
not  care  to  take  the  trouble  ourselves ;  and,  as  we 
have  too  few  priests,  and  too  few  sisters,  to  have 
it  all  done  for  us,  we  go  without  processions  and 


devotions,  and  then  sigh  because  Americans  have 
not  as  many  incentives  to  piety  as  Europeans! 
It  is  our  honest  belief  that  if  the  ancient  Celts, 
Franks,  Britons,  Saxons  and  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs, 
had  been  as  loth  to  leave  the  foray  and  the  chase, 
and  their  dames  to  leave  their  spinning,  weaving 
and  "huzwifry,"  as  our  gentlemen  of  business  arc 
to  leave  their  stores  and  offices  for  an  hour,  and 
our  ladies  to  leave  their  shopping  and  visiting,  in 
order  to  assist  in  a  religious  procession,  that  none 
of  the  envied  European  incentives  to  piety  would 
be  in  existence  at  this  time.  Many  a  zealous  pas- 
tor has  felt  his  courage  wane  under  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  his  congregation,  and  many  a  one,  who 
had  not  thought  it  possible  h>  have  a  procession 
on  Corpus  Christi,  or  a  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
or  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  has  been  in- 
spired,  by  the  timid  request  of  some  pious  child, 
or  of  some  person  accustomed  to  such  exercises 
and  willing  to  share  in  the  labor  of  arranging 
them,  to  establish  the  custom  of  religious  proces- 
sions on  the  days  (like  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark  and 
the  Rogation  Days)  named  in  the  Sacred  Office, 
and  on  all  the  Feasts  of  the  Blesed  Sacrament  and 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Indolent  religious  people 
are  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  having  plenty 
of  priests  and  plenty  of  sisters  to  do  all  this  for 
them;  but  active  religious  people  are  some- 
times doubtful  of  the  merit  of  such  passive  devo- 
tion. They  can  never  outlive  the  notion,  that,  to 
correspond  to  the  graces  promised  upon  such 
meritorious  practices,  we  ought  to  do  something 
more  than  consent  to  sit  a  little  longer  in  church 
than  we  expected  to,  or  kneel  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  and  thus  give  the  sanction  of  our  respect- 
able presence  to  an  act  of  devotion.  There  are 
poor  children  in  every  parish  school  who  would 
be  glad  to  join  a  procession  if  they  had  a  suitable 
frock,  or  could  have  some  flowers :  is  it  too  much 
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t<>  a-k  i't'  Hi"-.'   ladies   \\lin   ha\e   no  children  'of 
me  poor  mother  in  lilting 

out  her  child  to  walk  in  tin:   procession  becom- 
Thcre  is  not  a  parMi  church  in  any  city 
m  in  these  Qnited  States  which  could 
not  have  a   proc-r.-Moii  within  the  church  walls  at 
.1  ail  tlicsc  days;  while  in  those  rural  dis- 
i  liy   the  i.  .    a  priest  there  is 

DO  excuse  !'»r  omitting  a  par!  <>!' the  rilnal  so  beau- 
tiful in  tin-  eyea  of  men  and  so  plea-ing  to  tiod 
and  Hi  The  American  people  may  not 

bu  in  possession  of  Catholic  traditions;  but  a 
ligious  procession  is  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed,  even  by  indifferent,  lookers  on,  in  rural 
neighborlu.-ids.  The  corn-lield,  potato-patch,  har- 
ve-t  and  hay-field,  however,  are  as  powerful  in 
such  neighborhoods  as  the  city  market-places  and 
offices  of  bi>in.->s.  It  is  to  the  pious  women, 
both  in  city  and  country,  that  we  must  look,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  p:T!-h  priesN,  and  Religious 
Communities  if  they  have  iiieni,  to  make  religious 
'ons  in  America  used  as  successfully  in 
the.  way  of  help1-  to  devotion  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
If  the  Catholic,  women  of  America  are  faithful  to 
this  duty,  they  will  find  no  lack  of  zeal  in  their 
;  and  churches  will  be  built,  not  so  much 
by  the  proceeds 'of  fairs,  and  their  fancy  and  re- 
fre-hment  tables,  as  by  the  free,  unsolicited  dona- 
tions of  pious  men  and  women,  eager  to  build  a 
l'»r  the  living  God,  and  to  beautify  the 
Tabernacle  when;  His  Sacred  Heart  so  lovingly 
abides  in  their  midst. 

How  many  times  have  we  read  over  the  Litany 

of  the  Saints  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark  and  on  the 

ighing,  even  during  the  Mass, 

that  we  miiM  be  contented  to  do  thus  much  and 

thus  much  only !     How  joyfully,  then,  did  we  find 

ourselves  on  the  Rogation  Days,  one  year,  where 

iiolie  traditions  were  in  full  force!     How 

.  we  hurried  to  the  chapel  at  the  time  for 

morning  nnuers,  that  we   might  miss  nothing! 

'.n  alb  and  stole  and  purple  cope,  with 

la  in  priestly  surplices,  knelt  before  the 

altar  a;  h'i/rie  eleison  of  the  Litany 

t  Deus," 

iiM'lu-ive,  then  r«  i  'd  by  the  Crucifix,  and 

attendant  on  each  side  with  a  lighted  taper,  by 
n  of  Mary  in  blue  badges  and  white 
veils,  by  the  postulants  and  novices,  and  then  by 
the  Professed  Sisters  of  the  Community.  As  we 
followed  them,  slowly  defiling  through  the  long 
corridors  into  the  open  air  and  the  early  sunlight 
— followed  them  winding  through  the  long  grape- 
.  wlwre  the  vines  were  pushing  out  their 
vigorous  leaf-bud,  past  the  green  knoll  where  the 
dcpai:  lay  in  their  long  sleep,  e,-ich  one 

with  a  rosebush  and  a  black  Cross  at  her  head, 


and  a  Cross  of  living  green  on  her  breast-;  along 
the  wide  path  through  fields  just  putting  forth 
tender  herbage  and  bordered  by  orchards  in  full 
bloom;  above,  the  light  clouds  and  deepening  az- 
ure of  the  hour  of  prime;  around,  the  dewy  grass 
and  the  encircling  hills;  and,  to  crown  all  this  or- 
der, this  perfection  of  decorum,  listened  to  the 
measured  invocations  to  the  Saints  of  the  Litany 
going  ui>  to  heaven  in  tlvo  full,  clear,  Gregorian 
cadences,  while  the  "  Ora  pro  nobis"  completed 
each  musical  sentence  in  the  responses,  until, 
coming  to  the  little  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace, 
adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  season,  its  tapers 
gleaming  in  the  niche  under  the  shade  of  great 
forest  trees,  the  Children  of  Mary  clustered  within 
the  circle  of  the  evergreen  hedge,  and  the  Sisters 
forming  a  long  avenue,  ending  with  the  priests,  we 
all  stood  long  enough  to  sing  the  Paschal  anthem, 
Ilegina  CceU,  then  returned  in  the  same  order,  by 
one  of  those  graceful  evolutions  with  which  re- 
ligion was  familiar  long  before  military  acade- 
mies existed,  chanting  the  Litany  through  the 

"  Propitius  esto, 

Ab  omni  malo, 

A  subittinea  et  improvisa  morte, 

A  fulgure  et  teinpestate, 

A  morte  perpetua, 

Per  mysterium  sanctse  Incarnationis  tuee, 
to  the 

Per  adventum  Spiritus  Sancti  Paracliti, 
with  the  grand 

"  Libera  nos,  Doraine  " 

responses,  and  the  prayers  for  Holy  Church,  the 
salvation  and  prosperity  of  all  Christian  people, 
governments  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  answered 
by  the 

"Te  rogamus  audi  nos," 

all  in  the  same  sublime  rythm,  until^  as  we  as- 
cended the  Convent  steps,  the 

"  Agnus    Dei,    qui   tollis    peccata    mundi,  miserere 

nobis," 

was  heard,  partly  within  the  walls,  partly  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  Psalm  " Deus  in  adjutorium," 
with  the  closing  ejaculations,  responses  and  pray- 
ers, were  chanted,  kneeling,  before  tlvc  high  altar 
— as  we  saw,  heard,  followed  as  we  best  might,  for 
the  first  time,  this  procession  on  the  three  Roga- 
tion or  praying  days,  we  thanked  Almighty  God 
for  having  kept  to  Himself  some  clvosen  ones  who 
needed  not  the  help  of  worldlings  to  perpetuate 
His  praises  or  to  keep  fast  to  His  choice  rubrics; 
and  earnestly  did  we  hope  that  the  prayers 
chanted  as  we  walked  over  this  peaceful  domain 
might  be  heard  in  behalf  of  those  who  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  pray  for  themselves. 
But  the  Rogation  Days  did  not  exhaust  the  en- 
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thusiasm  nor  weary  the  piety  of  our  "quiet  Re- 
ligious." The  world  gives  itself  great  credit  for 
enterprise,  and  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  ar- 
ranges its  pageants  and  pastimes  But  there  is  no 
such  variety  as  that  inspired  hy  carrying  out  theo- 
logical devotions  according  to  their  spirit  and 
their  letter.  The  more  we  meditate  upon  them 
the  richer  they  become  in  picturesque  sugges- 
tions, in  varied  and  beautiful  possibilities.  One 
attempt  to  realize  the  idea  which  the  Church  ev- 
idently had  in  mind  will  suggest  another;  but 
no  two  processions  will  ever  be  alike,  however 
near  together  as  to  time,  if  we  keep  to  the  spirit 
ef  the-  season  and  of  the  feas-t. 

The  long  Month  of  May  was  ending  gloriously 
with  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  sky  was  clear,  the  breezes  fresh.  Across  the 
grove  we  could  see  that  the  niche  below  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  was  becoming  a  charm- 
ing shrine :;  and  then  we  heard  there  was  to  be  a 
procession  to  close  the  Month  of  Mary.  As  the 
time  drew  near,  we  found  a  place  near  the  shrine 
and  the  flowery  crescent  in  front  of  it.  There 
were  groups  all  over  the  grove,  on  the  river  bank, 
on  the  piazzas.  No  one  seemed  in  a  hurry,  and 
only  that  we  saw  candles  given  out,  we  should 
have  felt  a  little  concern  lest  the  hour  selected 
would  prove  too  late;  while  the  fresh  wind  that 
had  blown  all  day  was  not  likely  to  favor  our  ta- 
pers-. Bat  the  winds  fell  gently  asleep  with  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  deepening  twilight  was  one 
hush  of  tranquillity.  Never  was  there  a  more  aus- 
picious star  than  that  which  glided  beside  the 
crescent  moon,  just  westward  of  the  blue  zenith. 
The  groups,  as  if  by  common  understanding, 
came  together;  the  rose-color  and  the  blue  con- 
fraternities, with  their  banners;  and,  between 
them,  a  group  of  three  in  pure  white,  with  gar- 
lands and  a  crown  of  white  flowers  on  a  snowy 
cushion.  At  a  sign  scarcely  apparent,  these  con- 
fraternities marched,  like  floral  regiments,  im- 
mediately after  the  crucifer  and  the  two  candle- 
bearers.  Then  we  found  that  every  one,  like  our- 
selves, had  a  lighted  candle ;  and  following  at  a 
-glance  the  line  of  the  procession,  saw  the  far  off 
lights  on  the  grape  arbors,  on  tho  vineyard  fence 
and  along  the  orchard  walk.  By  the  time  the  re- 
ligious'had  fallen  into  the  ranks  with  the  choristers 
and  priests,  the  lights  "were  gleaming  before  Our 
Lady  of  Peace,  were  encircling  it  within  the  ever- 
green hedge.  How  lovely  a  contrast  between  this 
procession  at  Compline  time  and  that  of  the  Ro- 
gation Days  at  Prime!  The  orchard  blooms  had 
all  been  shed;  the  buds  of  the  vine  were  now  in 
leaf;  the  trees  stood  out  against  the  sky,  in  tender 
but  still  thick  foliage;  the  lilies  stood,  tall  and  in 
full  flower,  among  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and 


the  last  glow  of  daylight  mingled  with  the  mist  of 
evening,  like  a  thin  veil  over  the  deep  blue  sky,  in 
the  west.  Now  and  then  a  gentle  aura  bent  the 
lights  of  the  long  procession,  and  thus  brought  to 
mind  the  crescent  moon  and  the  evening  star; 
but  only  to  lull  again  so  as  to  leave  the  line  of 
pure,  virginal  lights  unbroken.  There  were  no 
heavy,  resinous  torches,  making  the  night  lurid 
with  flames,  and  obscuring  the  clear  heavens  with 
their  heavy  clouds  of  smoke;  but  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  white  tapers,  which  burned  with  a 
flame  almost  as  pure  as  the  stars  on  the  azure 
throne;  for,  were  they  not  attendants  on  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Moon  of  the  Christian's  heaven;  shining, 
not  by  her  own  light,  bufreflecting  beauteously  the 
light  and  the  glory  of  her  Divine  Son  ?  And 
from  the  whole  length  of  that  swaying,  waving, 
rising  and  falling,  line  of  slender  lights,  came  the 
Litany  of  this  most  amiable  Virgin  Mother,  in 
cadences  familiar  to  every  Child  of  Mary,  until  the 
Regina  Cceli,  her  hymn  of  paschal  Alleluia, 
reached  us  from  those  who  stood  close  at  the  feet 
of  her  lighted  shrine,  which  gleamed  forth  in  the 
calm  night  like  a  vision  of  heaven.  Then  came 
another  of  those  evolutions  which  children,  even, 
make  so  naturally  when  they  follow  the  cross; 
and  the  chanted  Magnificat  gave  forth  its  Gloria 
on  the  still  air  as  we  came  again  to  the  shrine  be- 
fore Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  outer 
niche  of  the  chapel  of  Loreto,  ablaze  with  lights, 
fragrant  with  flowers.  Again  the  hymn  arrested 
every  step,  drew  every  heart  to  the  common  Mother 
of  the  faithful ;  and  its  last  note  was  the  signal  to 
follow  the  windings  of  the  river  and  grove,  and  thai 
rosary  walks  of  the  mystical  garden,  past  the  foun- 
tain and  the  illuminated  convent,  to  the  statue  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  chaste  spouse  of  the  Lily  of  Israel. 
Who  that  truly  loves  Jesus,  truly  loves  Mary, 
could  forget  St.  Joseph  ?  There  he  stood  in  his 
patriarchal  benignity,  surrounded,  not  by  the  snows 
of  his  own  month  of  March,  but  crowned  with  the 
blooms  of  Mary's  month  of  beauty  and  of  glad- 
ness; and  tender  was  the  aspect  of  the  youngest 
Minim  in  the.  presence  of  the  foster-father  of  the 
little  Christ-Child  of  Nazareth.  It  was  but  one 
step  from  the  feet  of  St.  Joseph  to  the  feet  of  Je- 
sus, and  His  Benediction  crowned  these  aots  of 
loving  devotion  to  those  who  were  His  dear  pro- 
tectors on  earth;  His  beloved  ones  in  Heaven; 
whose  voices  are  never  misunderstood  by  His 
faithful  and  most  filial 

To  that  Heart  we 
hand  of  Mary  and 
guides  to  It,  and  to  aj 
pany  is  to  find  It  a 

Long  as  this  article^ 
richness  of  the  material 


led  by  the 
our  sure 
oly  com- 

'own. 
the  very 

cannot  re- 
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fraiu  from  introducing  at  its  close  a  charming  in- 
cident irivenby  M.  Rio,  in  the  "Epilogue"  to  his 
work  on  Christian  Art. 

"There  is  no  one  who  has  not  experienced, 
some  time  in  his  life,  how  much  the  power  of 
popular  mu-ie  depends  upon  the  a-sochtions  of 
time,  place  and  circiimManccs.  And  this  is  true 
not  ;il»ne  of  elegiac  <>r  other  popular  airs.  There 
are  h\  mn.>,  .->nie  joy. uis,  others  mournful,  which 
enjoy  the  same  privilege;  and  it'  in  reciting  the 
Ps  dins  we  do  not  forget  to  take  into  account  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
composed,  the  impression  produced  upon  us  is  at 
once  more  lasting  and  more  profound. 

••  We  may  say  that  Munich  is  a  favored  city  un- 
der this  aspect;  for  it  has  legends  which  serve 
as  accompaniments  to  the  music  reserved  for 
grand  religious  solemnities;  like  that  which  Or- 
lando Lasso,  chapel-master  to  Duke  Albert  of  Ba- 
varia and  a  rival  in  the  glory  of  Palcstrina, 
caused  to  be  sung  by  the  children  of  his  choir, 
upon  an  occasion  so  remarkable  that  its  memory 
has  been  preserved  through  all  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

It  was  in  1584,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christ!  was  to 
go  in  full  splendor  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city ;  but  a  violent  storm,  followed  by  tor- 
rents of  rain,  had  affected  the  imaginations  of  the 
people  so  deeply  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
magnificent  preparations  would  be  useless.  The 
Duke  was  all  the  more  disappointed  because  he 
had  invited  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Eichstadt  to  take 
the  principal  part  in  the  ceremony  upon  this 
great  occasion.  Again  and  again  he  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  very  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  to  see  if  there  was  no  sign  of  fair  weather 
on  the  horizon.  The  reports  brought  to  him 
becoming  more  and  more  discouraging,  the 
Duke  resigned  himself  to  the  mortification, 
and  ordered  the  choir  to  sing  in  the  church  the 
four  Gospels  which  were  to  have  been  sung  at 
the  four  repositories  011  the  route  of  the  proces- 
sion. Immediately  Orlando  Lasso,  by  way  of 
prelude,  eutoncd  his  famous  anthem:  Gustate  et 
•<  i/itii/n  xuuvi#  sit  Domimis  timentibus  eum  et 
confidfntibus  ei* 

"At  this  very  in>tant  the  rain  ceased,  the  sky 
r"d.  and  the  procession  wont  forth  amidst  the 
joyous  demonstrations  of  the  multitude,  who 
firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  miraculous  intervention; 
a  belief  which  was  CHufirmed  when  they  saw  the 
heavens  rcast,  and  the  rain  fall  ing  the 

very  moment  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  crossed 


*  "Taste  and  set- how  *wrt;t,  is  the  Lord  to  those  who 
fear  Him  and  oontido  in  Him." 


the  threshold  of  the  church.  From  that  day  it 
has  been  customary  to  sing  the  same  anthem 
whenever  public  prayers  are  appointed  in  order 
to  obtain  fair  weather."* 

The  great  French  writer  goes  on  to  say :  "  How 
many  anecdotes  of  the  same  kind  could  we  not 
gather  up,  not  only  from  the  chronicles  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  but  from  the  lo- 
cal traditions  of  cities  and  even  villages" — and 
we  will  add,  not  only  from  the  traditions  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  villages  and  convents,  but  from 
American!  Our  own  Rogation  processions,  our 
own  procession  in  honor  of  Mary,  bore  witness  to 
the  favor  with  which  our  pious  intentions  were 
regarded  by  Him  who  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  who  dispenses  the  summer 
showers,  and  whose  breath  softens  the  breezes  of 
heaven  so  as  not  to  quench  the  small  flames  of 
our  wax  tapers  when  carried  in  her  honor  who  is 
the  Daughter  of  the  Father,  the  Mother  of  the 
Son,  and  the  Bride  of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

May  we  not  hope  that  these  traditions,  increas- 
ing every  year  in  number,  in  beauty,  and  in  vigor, 
will  yet  give  to  American  piety  that  nourish- 
ment, and  even  that  stimulus,  which  it  craves? 
Every  act  of  piety  leads  the .  way,  prepares  the 
minds  of  Catholic  people  for  another;  and  we 
may  yet  have  our  own  Lourdes  and  Salette,  our 
own  shrines  made  dear  to  American  Catholics  by 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  healing.  Surely  there  is 
no  way  nearer  to  this  delightful  paradise  of  the 
children  of  God  than  through  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus.  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden ;  take  my  yoke  upon  you  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  Heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 


*  Epilogue  L'Art  Chretien.    Tome  ii,  p.  268. 


The  College  de  Propaganda  Fide. 

The  Italian  Government  has  levied  a  tax  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  this  famous  institution.  Why 
does  it  not  confiscate  it  at  once  ?  The  Church  in 
Italy  can  have  no  rights  that  a  Liberal  Government 
is  bound  to  respect.  Justice  used  to  be  considered 
an  attribute  of  civil  government;  but  our  modern 
Liberals  have  changed  all  that.  Stealing  is  now 
looked  upon  as  rather  a  virtue  than  a  vice  by  those 
who  have  heretofore  boon  in  the  habit  of  meas- 
uring their  propensities  in  that  direction  by  the 
danger  of  discovery.  What  a  terrible  example  to 
its  own  subjects  is  the  Italian  Government  now 
giving!  It  is  simply  telling  its  people  that  rob- 
bery is  only  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven 
when  power  and  opportunity  are  wanting  to  its 
successful  commission.  We  find  in  the  columns 
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of  a  cotemporary  the  annexed  short  history  of  the 
College  Propaganda  Fide : 

"  Mgr.  Vives,  a  Spanish  Prelate,  conceived  the  pious 
idea  of  establishing  in  Rome  a  college  for  young  men 
sent  there  by  missionaries  from  -every  part  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  become  in  their  turn  propagandists  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  For  this  purpose  ho  purchased 
the  palace  of  Signer  Perretini,  situated  in  -the  Kaza 
di  Spagna,  and  gave  it  to  Urban  VIIL  The  holy  Pon- 
tiff accepted  the  gift,  and  founded  the  College  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1627.  Anthony 
Barberini,  brother  of  the  same  Pope,  endowed  it  with 
an  annuity,  in  order  that  he  might  have  twenty-five 
(Mentals,  young  men,  educated  there.  The  college 
was  subsequently  enlarged  by  several  donations  from 
Roman  Popes  and  other  pious  persons.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  during  the  French  Revolution,  all 
the  property  belonging  to  this  college  was  confiscated 
and  its  members  expelled.  la  the  year  1803,  the  Holy 
Father  had  hopes  of  recovering  the  stolen  property; 
but  Napoleon  the  First  issued  a  decree  by  which  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  was  entirely  suppressed. 
After  the  fall  of  the  French  Emperor  all  the  members 
of  the  institution  returned  to  Rome  with  Pius  VII, 
who  located  them  temporarily  with  the  Lazarlst 
Fathers;  until  Cardinal  Litta,  who  bought  the  college 
from  Napoleon,  gave  it  back  to  the  Pope. — Advocate. 


The   Story   of  Blessed   Imelda. 

WHO  DIED  OF  JOT   AND  LOVE    ON   MAKING  HER  FIRST 
COMMUNION. 

[We  have  seea  tiie  following  in  several  of  our 
exchanges,  Trat  we  do  not  know  to  which  to  give 
credit. — ED.] 

I  |    ol  1,  Lambertini  is  the  saint  of  whom  I  tell — 
She  lived  pure,  'raid  pomp  and  splendor,  -as  a  »un 

within  her  cell; 
But  her  childish  heart  was  carried  with  such  zeal  to 

things  divine, 
That  she  prayed  to  quit  the  palace,  anfl  draw  closer  to 

theshrme. 
So  they  bore  her  te  a  convent,  where  the  Sisters  held 

the  rule 
:Of  a  great  and  glorious  Saint,  for  feer  -cradle  and  her 

school; 
And  the  nuns  who  saw  her  spirit,  did  sh?e  work  or  did 

she  pray, 
Dropped  the  seed  of  pious  teaching  in  ber  young 

heart  day  by  day. 

Imelda,  Lambertini  loved  each  aun  that  she  drew 
nigh, 

And  her  brow  bent  low  and  lower  for  the  habit  pass- 
ing by, 

And  each  word  of  holy -counsel  fell  like  music  on  her 
ear, 

And  within  her  heart  upspringing  made  its  goodly 
fruit  appear. 

Butand  pr'Lambertini  had  a  teacher  in  the  shrine, 


Where  the  hidden  God  imbued  her  with  a  sense  of 

things  divine, 
And  when  all  her  young  companions  were  at  play 

upon  the  sward, 

Came  Imelda  to  the  altar,  and  knelt  down  before  her 
Lord. 

So  they  twined  into  her  spirit,  so  they  grew  into  her 
soul, 

The  high  secrets  of  the  altar,  that  they  swelled  be- 
yond control-; 

And  she  prayed,  with  warmest  pleadings,  that  her 
heart  might  be  the  shrine 

Of  the  hiddea  God  who  bathed  her  in  His  tenderness 
divine. 

But  the  nuns  who  heard  her  pleading,  and  had  pity 

on  her  tears, 
While  they  blessed  her  ardent  longings  yet  repelled 

her  infant  years, 
And  the  holy  child  Imelda  made  no  answer,  or  no 

word, 
But  went  back  again  all  weeping,  and  knelt  down  be-i 

fore  her  Lord. 

How  the  yearnings  rose  within  her  for  the  glory  and 
the  bliss, 

How  her  heart  beat  strong  and  stronger,  with  the  long- 
ing to  be  His,  \ 

Till  the  prayer  of  her  young  being  in  its  passionate  re- 
quest, 

Was  a  loud  cry  to  the  Saviour,  who  awoke  it  in  her 
breast. 

The  host  hath  left  the  altar,  and  with  circling  rays 

around, 
It  shines  bright  above  Imelda,  where  she  kneeleth  on 

the  ground; 
And  the  nuns,  who  see  and  wonder,  bring  the  priest 

unto  her  side, 
And  the  priest  saith  how  Imelda  may  no  longer  be 

denied. 

So  she  feeds  upon  the  banquet  she  hath  longed  for  up 

to  this, 
And  they  leave  her  to  her  praying,  and  they  leave  her 

to  her  bliss; 
And  when  once  again  they  seek  her,  there's  an  awe 

upon  the  place, 
For  so  close  she  clasped  her  Saviour  that  she  died  in 

His  embrace. 

She  ne'er  hath  felt  a  joy  so  great, 

She  could  not  speak  to  share  it; 
She  knew  that  God  was  in  her  heart 

But  had  no  strength  to  bear  it. 
In  the  first  impulse  to  adore, 

Such  pangs  of  gladness  proving, 
Her  little  heart  could  bear  no  more, 

But  broke  with  too  much  loving. 

The  sainted  child  knew  when  to  die — 
'Twas  God's  good  angels  taught  her — 

Now  length  of  days  had  joys  so  high 
As  that  one  moment  brought  her. 

Now  clasped  by  God's  divine  caress, 
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In  their  eternal  union, 
She  has  not  yet  forgot  to  bless 
Her  happy  First  Communion. 

MAKT  ALPHONSUS. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANXA  H.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ellen  Casserly  brought  sunshine  and  hope  with 
her  to  Ridge-Croft ;  for  the  sound  of  her  pleasant 
voice,  the  echo  of  her  light,  busy  footsteps  going 
to  and  fro,  her  cheerful  manner,  and  neat,  thrifty 
ways,  not  only  made  a  change  in  the  quiet  rou- 
tine of  the  house  that  put  the  invalid's  blood  in 
quicker  motion  and  brought  a  faint,  delicate 
color  to  her  pale  cheeks,  but  did  absolutely  rest 
her,  body  and  mind;  and  as  she  looked  better  they 
concluded  that  she  was,  and  rejoiced.  Little 
Amy's  delight  was  indescribable;  and,  inconstant 
that  she  was,  she  was  satisfied  nowhere  but  with 
Ellen,  who  was  never  too  tired  or  too  much  occu- 
pied to  make  some  ridiculous  by-play  for  her 
amusement.  The  old  fairy  tales,  worn  threadbare 
by  much  telling,  were  repeated  with  marvellous 
additions ;  and  when  the  restful  shadows  of  twi- 
light brought  welcome  respite  to  the  busy  duties 
of  the  day,  the  two  would  sit  together  in  the  red 
glare  of  the  fire,  the  child  on  Ellen's  lap,  with 
her  arm  clasping  her  neck,  while  she  listened, 
•wonder-eyed,  to  the  story  she  once  more  told  her 
in  low,  gentle  tones  about  the  "  dreat  bid  Angel " 
and  the  "  boo'ful  Muver,"  concerning  whom  she 
asked  many  and  deep  questions  that  could  not  be 
answered,  as  is  the  way  of  "  babes  and  sucklings," 
who  by  their  wisdom  often  turn  into  foolishness 
the  philosophies  of  men.  If  Mrs.  Wythe  had  not 
loved  the  girl  she  would  have  felt  a  jealous  pang 
at  the  willing  way  the  child  so  often  left  her  side 
to  follow  and  cling  to  her;  but  her  mother-love 
was  too  true  and  unselfish  for  the  little  thing's 
happiness  to  be  anything  but  hers.  Then  Aleck 
managed,  under  various  pretences,  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  with  her  than  usual,  always  full  of 
farm  talk,  improvements,  and  the  way  their  affairs 
were  prospering — subjects  that  never  failed  to  in- 
terest her.  She  never  admitted  that  she  was  sick ; 
first  it  was  "  spring  weakness,"  then  the  "  summer 
heat,"  and  now  the  "wet,  stormy  weather"  of  an 
unusually  early  autumn,  that  made  her  feeble. 
She  was  always  "better,"  and  told  Aleck  if  he 
didn't  mind  he'd  have  her  "getting  hysteriky 
with  so  much  talk  about  bringing  a  doctor  to  see 
her,  as  if  there  was  something  serious  the  matter 
with  her,  when  she  never  had  a  pain  or  ache  or 
fever  from.'  one  day's  end  to  the  other,  and  was 


only  a  little  weak."  And  the  man  whose  great 
loving  heart  was  full  of  anxious  fears  about  her, 
got  at  last  to  think,  at  least  to  hope,  that  she  was 
right. 

The  news  had  got  around  that  Aleck  Wythe's 
wife  was  in  a  sort  of  "decline,"  and  her  kind- 
hearted  acquaintances  and  friends  from  far  and 
near  left  their  everlasting,  pettifogging,  soul- 
wearing  struggle  for  dollars  and  cents  to  ootne  to 
Ridge-Croft  to  inquire  how  she  was,  and  offer 
their  services  should  they  be  needed.  But  while 
she  valued  the  neighborly  attention  of  itself,  she 
was  evidently  worried  at  its  being  thought  that 
she  was  so  far  gone,  maybe  bedridden,  as  to  want 
strangers  to  step  into  her  shoes.  "  She  couldn't 
tell,"  she  said,  "  what  had  Button  into  people;  but 
supposed  they  meant  kindly.""^ 

Then  one  of  the  elders,  and  afterwards  the  min- 
ister came,  solemn-visaged  men  and  good  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  to  inquire  into  her  spiritual 
prospects  and  warn  her  of  the  judgment  to  come. 
And  their  talk  was  plain;  they  did  not  mince 
Matters  in  exhorting  after  questioning  her;  but 
she  was  more  surprised  by  their  efforts  than  con- 
vinced of  the  great  mysterious  change  which  they 
told  her  she  must  experience  before  she  could 
hope  for  salvation.  Regeneration,  justification  by 
faith,  and  church  membership,  was  what  they  in- 
sisted on ;  and  when  they  left  the  house,  after  invit- 
ing themselves  to  pray  with  her,  which  they  did 
in  long,  exciting  petitions  that  God  would  pluck 
her  as  a  "brand  from  the  burning,"  they  left  her 
full  of  exasperation  at  their  well-meant  intentions 
for  her  good,  and  exhausted  beyond  measure  by 
the  restraint  she  put  upon  herself  to  prese: 
calmness  without  resenting  their  offlciousness. 

When  Aleck  heard  how  she  had  been  tormented 
the  second  time,  his  wrath  exploded,  and  be  swore 
a  big  oath  that  if  they  intruded  again  he'd  pitch 
them  neck  and  heels  into  the  river.  Knowing 
how  good  and  pure  his  wife's  life  had  always 
been,  the  man  could  not  think  with  the  least 
degree  of  patience  of  their  having  dared  to  talk 
to  her  as  if  she  were  the  worst  of  sinners,  and  she 
so  fragile  and  sensitive. 

"I  am  sorry  I  told  you,  Aleck,  since  it  has 
made  you  say  such  wicked  things ;  but  they  must 
not  come  again  all  the  same.  It  worries  me  to 
have  people  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  dying 
woman,"  she  said,  as  they  sat  together  that  even- 
ing, her  head  supported  on  his  shoulder  and  his 
strong  arm  about  her,  while  the  red  firelight 
filled  the  room  with  a  warm,  cheery  glow,  and 
thousands  of  sparks  went  glittering  and  flashing 
up  the  wide,  dark  chimney  like  elfin  knights  with 
golden  helmt'ts  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  Inc.  Out- 
side,  the  night  was  stormy;  and  the  w^ un- 
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earthly  tones  now  and  then,  sobbing  and  wailing 
at  one  time,  then  rising  to  a  shriek  like  the  fabled 
banshee's  cry. 

"  The  wind  has  such  a  tired,  sorrowful  sound 
to-night,  Aleck;  do  you  notice  it?  It  seeins  to 
say,  *  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? ' " 

"  It  sounds  pretty  much  like  it  always  does,  to 
my  ear.  It  comes  from  the  northeast,  and  has' 
some  work  getting  through  the  mountain  passes, 
I  guess.  You  wouldn't  have  noticed  it  if  that 
fellow  hadn't  come  here  with  his  blood-and- 
thunder  preaching;  but  I  wouldn't  mind,  if  I 
were  you ;  I  suppose  they  meant  well,  and  they 
can't  make  matters  either  better  or  worse  for  you, 
wife,"  he  answered,  smoothing  her  white,  wasted 
cheek. 

"No,  I  won't  mind  it.  I  suppose  that  ray  feel- 
ing weak  makes  me  fretful ;  and  I  know  that  be- 
fore the  searching  eye  of  God  I  am  a  sinner;  but, 
Aleck  dear,  as  long  as  we  are  alone  now  together, 
and  talking  about  such  things  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  you,  in  case — well,  in  case,  you  know,  that 
anything  should  happen  to  me  all  of  a  sudden." 

"Nothing's  going  to  happen  to  you  all  of  a 
sudden,"  answered  Aleck  quickly ;  for  now  like  a 
flash  of  light  it  came  across  his  mind  that  she 
had  been  all  along  having  such  thoughts  in  secret 
and  battling  with  them  against  hope. 

"  I  hope  not.  I  pray  God  I  may  get  well  and 
strong  again,  for  He  has  cast  my  '  lines  in  pleas- 
ant places,'  Aleck,  and  life  is  very  sweet,  to  me. 
But  I  don't  want  my  mind  stirred  up  and  troubled 
as  it  has  been  by  the  elder  and  the  minister,  again, 
for  their  views  somehow  seem  to  come  like  a  wall 
of  ice  between  God's  mercy  and  His  creatures.  I 
may  be  wrong,  and  they  right;  but  that  is  the 
thought  that  is  in  my  mind  about  it,  and  I  trust 
to  His  mercy  to  forgive  me  if  it  is  wicked.  But 
that's  not  what  I  have  to  say — to  say  for  your 
comfort,  Aleck — for  if  you  aint  a  member,  you're 
a  good  man,  and  will  be  glad  when — well,  never 
mind  about  that-  I  don't  know  that  you  ever 
heard  it,  but  the  Carsons  always  held  with  infant 
baptism;  it  was  part  of  the  Old-Country  belief 
they  brought  to  America  with  them,  so  I,  like  the 
rest  of  them,  was  christened  when  I  was  four 
weeks  old.  by  a  parson  that  my  father  brought 
over  from  Bolton  in  his  sleigh.  You'll  find  it  in 
black  and  white  in  the  family  Bible.  I  don't 
know  if  it's  any  help  to  a  young  baby ;  but  it  was 
done,  and  I  don't  remember  that  in  all  my  life  I 
did  anything  wilfully  to  destroy  the  good  of  it, — 
that  is,  you  know,  if  there  was  anything  more  than 
form  in  it.  Now,  Aleck,  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
I'm  self-righteous;  I'm  only  speaking  of  my  will, 
not  of  my  nature,  for  that  is  full  of  corruption, 
and  prone  to  evil  as  the  most ;  but,  then,  with 


God's  help  I  wouldn't  let  it  get  the  upper  hand  of 
me,  and  as  far  as  I  know  myself  I  have  always 
feared  God  and  had  no  hope  of  salvation  but 
through  the  Redeemer.  And  see  here,  husband: 
I  know  there  are  great  disputes  in  the  world  as  to 
who's  right  and  who's  wrong  in  doctrine,  so  that 
it's  hard  to  get  at  the  truth ;  but  I  tell  you  this : 
I  believe  all  that  the  Bible  teaches  as  God  means 
it  to  be  believed.  I  don't  know  how  that  is :  but  I 
take  it  to  be  His  Word,  and  as  such  I  read  it, 
never  doubting,  even  when  the  meaning  is  hid 
from  me;  and  instead  of  giving  up  when  the  say- 
ings are  hard  to  be  understood,  I  only  say  to  my- 
self: '  Whatever  it  signifies,  it  is  God's  Word,  and 
so  right,'  then  pass  it  by.  And  I  have  tried  to  shape 
my  course,  Aleck,  by  some  parts  that  were  plain 
to  my  simple  understanding.  The  '  Sermon  on 
the  Mount'  is  what  I've  pondered  most,  and  done 
my  best  to  follow.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  God's 
mercy,  through  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  And  so, 
husband,  although  my  days  have  '  declined  like  a 
shadow,  and  my  strength  is  withered  like  grass,' 
I  know  that  '  the  Lord  endureth  forever,'  and  He 
will  arise  and  have  mercy  on  me  in  my  need." 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  then  there  was  silence; 
slow,  heavy  tears  «vere  dropping  from  Aleck 
Wythe's  eyes  on  the  dark  heavy  braids  of  his 
wife's  hair;  the  wood  fire  filled  the  homely 
pleasant  room  with  a  soft  red  glow;  and  dancing 
shadows,  like  phantasms  of  the  bright  past  of 
their  lives,  trembled  upon  the  walls;  the  kettle 
sung  its  low,  sybil  lant,  dreamy  song  upon  the 
hearth,  and  Amy's  lazy  snow-white  cat,  who  had 
wonderfully  survived  the  perils  of  her  kittenhood, 
dozed  upon  the  rug.  Outside,  the  storm  still 
raged  and  the  wind  dashed  great  swaths  of  sleet 
against  the  window-panes. 

"Wife,"  said  the  man  at  last,  speaking  very 
tenderly,  "I  am  witness  to  the  truth  of  your 
words.  You  have  lived  without  guile,  and  need 
not  fear,  whatever  betide.  I  thank  you  for  open- 
ing your  heart  to  me ;  but  there's  one  thing — " 

"  Yes,  I  know:  the  child,"  she  said,  interrupting 
him. 

"  That's  what  I  mean,"  he  answered,  with  a 
choking  sob. 

"  Oh,  Aleck,  there's  the  worst  sting  of  all ! 
She's  so  young,  and  been  so  watched  and  tended, 
that  she'll — what  will  become  of  her,  Aleck,  with- 
out me  ?" 

Mrs.  Wythe  lifted  up  her  head  from  his 
shoulder  as  she  asked  the  question,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  a  frightened,  bewildered  ex- 
pression. 

"Don't  agitate  yourself  with  useless  fears,  my 
darling,  about  a  thing  that  may  not  happen.  My 
God!  how  did  you  get  into  iuto  such  down- 
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hearted  way?  Come  now,  chirk  up,  and  trust  to 
the  Father  above,  and  don't  forget  to  trust  me,  who 
love  her  as  I  love  my  life." 

"So  I  will,  Aleck, — so  I  do;  for  if  I  go  away  I 
shall  find  my  throe  baby  boys  on  the  other  shore, 
and  you  will  have  only  her  to  comfort  you.  Here 
Bhe  conies  now,  laughing,  along  the  passage,  with 
Ellen  Casserly.  I  am  so  glad  we've  had  this 
talk  together;  I  am  all  the  better  of  it,  and  believe 
I  feel  stronger.  Ah !  here  they  are !"  she  said,  as 
the  door  flew  open,  and  Ellen  Casserly  came  in 
with  Amy  perched  upon  her  shoulder,  her  golden 
curls  flying,  her  cheeks  rosy  and  dimpled,  her 
teeth  shining  like  seed  pearls  between  her  red 
laughing  lips,  as  lovely  a  picture  as  painter  or 
poet  ever  dreamed  of.  The  mother  put  up  her 
arms  for  her  child  with  an  inexpressible  longing, 
and  Ellen  lowered  her  gently  from  her  shoulder 
into  them;  she  clasped  her  to  her  breast  and 
devoured  her  with  kisses  as  if  they  had  been 
separated  for  weeks.  After  this  followed  the 
fairy  tales,  the  merry  lilting  songs,  and  ballads, 
and  games,  that  the  child  best  liked,  until  she  fell 
asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion  in  her  father's  arms. 

A  severe  old-fashioned  winter  set  in:  every- 
thing was  ice-bound  without;  within,  under  the 
home  roof-tree  at  Ridge-Croft,  there  was  comfort, 
brightness,  warmth  and  plenty.  Since  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  had  yielded  to  that  still,  equable, 
freezing  cold  peculiar  to  the  Northern  winters, 
Amy  Wythe  appeared  really  stronger;  she  could 
go  around  the  house  from  room  to  room,  even  up 
and  down  stairs,  without  almost  losing  her  breath 
and  fainting  by  the  way,  and  the  pallor  of  her 
face  gave  place  to  a  bright  flush  on  either  cheek, 
while  her  eyes  shone  larger  and  brighter,  making  it 
difficult  to  tell  whether  they  were  black  or  blue. 
Ominous  signs  these,  which  a  professional  eye 
would  have  detected  at  once ;  but  Aleck  regarded 
them  as  indications  of  returning  health,  and  re- 
joiced over  them  in  his  inmost  heart,  for  the 
thought  of  losing  her  was  worse  than  death  itself. 

One  morning  Aleck  Wythe,  little  Amy  and 
EDejx  Casserly  were  in  the  sitting-room  together, 
waiting  for  the  mistress,  who  had  sent  word  that 
she  would  be  down  in  a  little  while  to  take  break- 
fast with  them.  A  deep  snow  wrapped  everything 
in  unsullied  whiteness;  and  overlapped  in  long 
ridges  and  waves,  as  the  wind  had  drifted  it  on 
the  hill-slopes  and  fields,  it  looked  like  frozen 
waves.  The  hemlocks  and  pines,  where  they 
were  not  laden  with  snow,  looked  black  by  con- 
trast; and  the  sun,  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud, 
shone  with  marvellous  glitter  on  the  ice-shattered 
branches  of  the  leafless  trees  and  flung  prismatic 
lights  all  over  the  walls  of  the  sitting-room, 
through  a  fringe  of  long  icicles  that  hung  from 


the  window  frames  and  the  eaves  of  the  porch. 
On  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  house  the  drifts 
wen;  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high. 

"It's  a  bad  outlook  for  them  that  want  to  travel 
to-day,"  said  Aleck  throwing  down  an  almanac 
he  had  been  poring  over,  and  going  to  the 
window. 

"  I  guess  the  folks  will  be  out  breaking  the 
roads  to-day;  they're  always  glad  of  a  snow-fall 
like  this,  just  for  the  fun  that  comes  of  it,"  said 
Ellen  Casserly. 

"Why,  yes!  I  didn't  think  of  that!  I  must  see 
about  getting  my  team  out  to  help,  after  breakfast; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  notion,  as  long  as  my 
wife's  better  and  seems  so  much  stronger,  if 
you'll  get  up  a  good  supper,  and  I'll  fetch  the 
fellows  back  with  me,  if  they'll  get  a  lot  of  girls 
to  come,  too." 

"That'll  be  real  jolly — that  is,  if  you'll  let  us 
dance." 

"Dance !  of  course !  Fetch  the  old  violin  out  of 
the  garret,  for  I  shall  go  after  Joe  if  he  ain't 
along,  and  make  him  play;  it  will  be  good  to 
hear  him  again,  for  there's  nobod}r  I  ever  heard 
that  can  draw  a  bow  to  equal  him.  But  all  this 
depends  on  my  wife:  if  she  don't  object,  and  feels 
equal  to  the  frolic,  we'll  have  a  good  time.  It 
will  enliven  her  too.  I  wonder  if  she's  most 
ready  to  come  down  ?"  said  Aleck,  whose  appetite 
was  sharp  set. 

"  I'll  run  up  and  see,"  replied  Ellen  Casserly, 
glowing  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  so  much 
enjoyment,  as  she  flew  up  stairs. 

Scarcely  a  half  minute  elapsed  when  Aleck 
Wythe  heard  a  sudden  shrill  cry  of  terror;  he 
sprang  towards  the  door  in  time  to  catch  the 
words:  "  Mr.  Wythe,  come!  come,  quick!"  in  the 
same  frightened  tone. 

He  did  not  know  how  he  got  there;  but  when 
he  reached  his  room,  there,  with  the  bright  sun- 
shine like  a  mantle  of  light  around  her,  crowning 
her  head  and  touching  her  face  with  a  shining 
whiteness,  knelt  the  dead  form  of  his  wife  by  the 
table  on  which  lay  the  old  family  Bible,  open  at 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  her  hands  folded  to- 
gether as  in  prayer,  and  her  head,  fallen  sideways 
in  an  attitude  of  serene  repose,  resting  upon  her 
arm.  And  so,  as  she  had  knelt,  reading  with  sim- 
ple faith  the  words  that  she  believed  and  accepted 
as  God's  very  own,  she  had  died  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  pang — died,  it  is  true,  far  outside  of  the 
visible  fold  of  Christ,  of  which  the  accident  of  her 
birth  and  the  circumstances  of  her  isolated  life 
had  kept  her  ignorant;  but  with  good  will,  and  a 
confiding  trust  in  the  revealed  Word  as  far  as  she 
knew,  was  she  not  of  a  verity  one  of  those  of 
whom  the  Good  Shepherd  said :  "  I  have  other 
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sheep  that  are  not  of  this  Fold  " ;  invisible  mem- 
bers in  whom  His  merits  fill  up  the  uneveness  of 
spiritual  knowledge? 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  Pilgrim- 
age to  Chartres. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Granger,  C.S.C.,  Provincial,  has 
handed  us  the  following  letter  for  publication : 

PABIS,  May  29,  1873. 

Very  Rev.  Dear  Father:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  hasten  to  thank  you 
for  its  interesting  contents.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  cures  recently 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  Be 
not  surprised  at  non-Catholics  taking  a  favorable 
notice  of  so  many  and  unquestionable  evidences  of 
our  Blessed  Mother's  power  and  love.  I  met,  on 
board  the  "Victoria,"  a  gentleman  of  American  re- 
putation as  an  author,  nearly  blind  from  close  ap- 
plication to  study.  Whether  he  took  a  fancy  to 
me,  or  I  to  him,  we  soon  became  friends.  I  could 
not  help  remembering  and  mentioning  to  him 
our  famous  Lasserre's  history,  and  before  we  parted 
at  Glasgow  he  of  his  own  accord  declared 
that  he  would  go  to  Lourdes,  and  there  pray  to 
the  .Virgin.  I  am  not  authorized  to  give  his 
name,  but  I  wish  you  to  recommend  his  case 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Association. 

The  Rev.  Fathers  of  Holy  Cross  here  have 
written  three  times  lately  for  some  water  to  send 
you,  and  have  failed.  We  tried  it  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Sisters  who  possess 
in  their  Order j,the  blessed  child  Bernadette.  They 
have  promised  a  barrel  from  the  miraculous  foun- 
tain before  Saturday.  Should  it  fail  to  come,  I 
am  determined  to  start  myself  on  Monday  morn- 
ing for  the  spot,  and  to  ship  you  from  there  one 
or  two  casks  of  the  precious  water,  which  I  trust 
will  reach  you  before  the  25th  of  June.  Mean- 
while I  shall  send  you  from  here  a  few  bottles,  to- 
morrow or  Saturday.  You  speak  of  thirty  letters 
you  receive  in  a  day  for  water  from  the  mir- 
aculous_Grotto :  my  wonder  is  that  you  do  not 
get  three  hundred,  when  so  many  and  striking 
cures  have  been  proved  beyond  doubt.  I  find 
here  the  belief  in  the  apparition  of  our  Lady  at 
Lourdes  universal,  as  in  a  fact  of  history  which 
no  sensible  man  can  deny  or  question.  The  last 
pilgrimage,  of  100,000  pious  believers,  has  given  it, 
so  to  speak,  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
sacred  shrines  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Europe. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is  foremost  on  all  lips  and  in 
every  heart.  I  will  write  jrou  again  on  the  subject, 
from  the  sacred  spot  so  lately  immortalized  all 


over  the  globe  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  so  gloriously  aided  by  the  celebrated 
declaration:  "  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception." 
On  the  27th,  the  day  before  last,  we— Father 
Lefebvre  and  myself— started,  at  six  A.M.,  for 
Chartres.  We  reached  the  grand  Cathedral  at 
half-past  nine ;  and  although  we  had  not  been  an- 
nounced, the  general  Director  did  us  the  signal 
favor  to  give  us  two  altars,  where  we  had  at  half- 
past  ten  the  unspeakable  consolation  to  celebrate 
Mass.  There  were  very  near  one  thousand  priests, 
many'  of  whom  were  denied  the  same  privilege. 
We  spent  the  entire  day  within  the  walls  of  the 
august  edifice,  and  stepped  out  only  to  take  our  pil- 
grim train  at  eight  P.M.,  to  return  to  Paris.  Four- 
teen hundred  passengers,  in  twenty-eight  cars, 
formed  it,  both  going  and  coming  back ;  and  al- 
though we  proceeded  slowly,  yet  the  time  passed 
off  rapidly,  as  every  moment  was  enlivened  by  the 
joyous  singing  of  pious  canticles,  of  the  Magni- 
ficat and  the  Aw  Marts  Stella,  which  every  pil- 
grim knew  by  heart,  as  they  do  in  Rome.  As  to 
the  scene  in  the  immense  Cathedral,  I  think  it 
baffles  all  attempts  at  description.  There  were 
present,  in  the  sanctuary  and  in  the  procession 
outside,  thirteen  Archbishops  or  Bishops,  and,  at 
a  low  estimate,  nine  hundred  priests.  During 
High  Mass  and  Vespers  the  church  was,  I  may 
say,  densely  packed ;  the  vast  underground  chapel 
and  the  chapel  above,  likewise.  Thirty  thousand 
in  all  were  there  praying  at  the  same  time,  and 
praying  as  only  pilgrims  know  how  to  pray;  and 
when  that  compact  mass  rose  to  sing,  either  the 
Magnificat  or  some  of  those  national  canticles,  as 
"  Vierge  8ainte,  sauvez,  sauvez  la,  France,"  which 
every  child  knows,  the  effect  was  simply  beyond 
imagination;  the  immense  nave  seemed  to  vibrate 
and  the  high  vaults  to  receive  with  emotion 
the  tremendous  accents  of  faith  and  piety 
from  the  countless  multitude  of  fervent  and  ex- 
cited souls  beneath.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see 
such  a  sight!  Never  can  I  forget  it!  Such  a 
crowd  of  practical — nay,  prous  and  zealous  Chris- 
tians from  all  ranks  in  society,  all  united  in  one 
sentiment — to  honor  and  praise  and  love  their 
common  Mother !  Oh !  it  does  good  to  a  Chris- 
tian heart !  It  was  worth  coming  from  the  far 
west  of  America,  as  we  were  wont  to  say  thirty 
years  ago,  to  witness  such  a  scene.  A  nation 
that  can  fill  up  such  a  church,  as  it  did  on  the  27th, 
has  yet  some  ground  to  hope  for  a  recovery.  Yes- 
terday the  crowd  of  pilgrims,  was,  if  anything, 
still  greater,  as  one  of  our  Rev.  Fathers  tells  us 
this  morning  on  his  return  from  Chartres.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly were  present,  and  the  Bishops  of  Orleans 
and  Poictiers  were  the  orators  of  the  day. 
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Who  could  estimate  the  blessings  received  at 
Our  Lady  of  Chartres  during  this  celebrated  pil- 
grimage? For  my  own  part,  I  felt  aright  in  such 
company.  I  owed  so  much  to  our  Blessed 
Mother — I  needed  so  much  more  for  myself  and 
mine,  that  the  day  passed  as  a  moment. 

Next  mouth,  fifteen  hundred  Catholics  are  coin- 
ing from  England  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  in 
company,  as  regular  pilgrims.  Truly,  in  presence 
of  such  demonstrations  we  cannot  say  that  faith  is 
dying  in  Europe.  As  long  as  our  Blessed  Mother 
is  thus  honored,  there  is  hope  that  society  will  be 
saved.  Even  this  unfortunate  city  of  Paris,  so  re- 
cently the  theatre  of  unheard  of  vandalism,  is 
not  all  given  up  to  a  spirit  of  reprobation-;  no 
city  in  the  world  contains  now  an  equal  number 
of  chosen,  souls  and  charitable  works.  The  two 
extremes  meet  here  every  day ;  but  the  element  of 
good  exceeds  that  of  evil.  McMahon's  accession 
to  the  Presidency  furnished  a  fresh  proof  of  it  a 
few  days  since.  It  pleased,  it  delighted  the  vast 
majority,  because  of  his  faith  and  of  his  stainless 
character.  The  good  cheerfully  trust  him  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  and  the  infidel  party  are 
afraid  of  him.  Had  Thiers  remained  in  power 
another  year,  all  pilgrimages  would  have  been 
forbidden,  as  causes  of  disturbance,  through  the 
land;  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  her  festival  as  the 
Help  of  Christians  gave  him  a  successor,  on  the 
eve,  as  it  were,  of  their  solemn  opening  at 
Chartres.  There  it  was  she  was  honored  one 
hundred  years  before  her  birth;  we  saw  the  title 
under  which  she  first  received  the  Druids'  hom- 
age— "  Virgini  paritura."  The  series  of  pil* 
grimages  is  now  open  for  the  year,  precisely 
where  it  ought  to  have  opened  its  season,  and  will 
continue  unchecked  to  the  fall;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  tide  of  devotion  will  surge  larger  and 
higher  as  time  rolls  around ;  a  Mother's  love  knows 
»o  decline,  especially  when  vital  interests  are  at 
stake. 

Therefore,  my  Very  Rev.  and  dear  Father, 
make  haste,  and  no  delay,  to  finish  your  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  that  we  may 
soon  have  at  Notre  Dame  a  place  in  which  to  honor 
our  glorious  Queen  somewhat  after  the  manner 
they  do  honor  to  her  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Yours  truly,  in  J.  M.  J., 

E.  SORIN,  C.S.C. 
«•» • 

"  FEED  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever  "  is  a  mischiev- 
ous fallacy.  A  cold  always  brings  a  fever;  the 
cold  never  begins  to  get  well  until  the  fever  begins 
to  subside;  but  every  mouthful  swallowed  is  that 
much  more  fuel  to  feed  the  fever,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  the  cold  is  fairly  seated,  nature, 
in  a  kind  of  desperation,  steps  in  and  takes  away 


the  appetite,  the  commonest  cold  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  very  serious  results,  and  iu  frail  people 
would  be  almost  always  fatal. 


The  Water  of  Lourdes. 


The  Dubuque  Daily  Telegraph,  of  a  late  date, 
publishes  the  following  account  of  a  cure  by  the 
application  of  the  water  of  the  spring  of  Lourdes : 

"An  occurrence  has  taken  place  at  Lyons,  in  this 
State  (Iowa),  which  will  attract  a  large  share  of  public 
attention  and  probably  excite  some  discussion,  and 
possibly  be  the  means  of  acknowledging  the  special  in- 
ter \  ention  of  Providence  i»  Uie  alfairs  of  mankind.  On 
Wednesday,  a  yo'ing  man  named  VVm.  Rowan,  iu  tbe 
employ  of  the  Northwestern  RuiJroad  Company  as  a 
bridge  builder,  had  one  of  bis  hands  badly  mashed  by 
a  pile  driver  at  a  place  near  Dennisou.  He  was 
brought  home  to  Lyons  on  the  Saturday  following, 
and  medical  aid  was  summoned  at  once,  the  officers 
of  the  railroad  company  giving  directions  that  no 
care  nor  expense  should  be  spared  to  restore  the  young 
man  to  health  and  usefulness.  But  medical  skill 
seemed  to  be  of  no  avail.  Inflammation  set  in,  and 
affected  not  only  the  whole  arm  but  a  part  of  the 
young  man's  body,  so  that  death  seemed  to  be  the 
inevitable  result.  Physicians  from  Chicago  and  Dav- 
enport were  summoned,  as  well  as  from  Clinton  and 
Lyons.  There  were  five  of  them  in  attendance,  and 
they  all  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  young 
man  must  die;  and  so  far  gone  was  his  body  towards 
dissolution  and  corruption,  that  a  coffin  was  ordered 
in  which  to  place  him  as  soon  as  death  should  occur, 
for  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  be  buried 
immediately  as  soon  as  he  was  dead.  This  conclusion 
was  come  to  a  weok  after  the  accident  occurred.  Dr. 
Westbrook,  of  Lyons,  who  had  the  immediate  care  of 
the  patient,  advised  his  friends  of  his  situation,  and 
suggested  that  he  make  immediate  disposition  of  his 
affairs.  At  this  juncture,  Rev.  T.  Mackay,  the  Catho- 
lijs  pastor  of  Lyons,  was  called  to  administer  the  last 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  apparently  dying 
patient.  He  too  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
physicians,  for  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  strong  will 
and  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  duty,  that  he 
could  endure  the  disgusting  sight  and  smell  of  the 
body  before  him.  While  performing  the  last,  offices 
of  the  Church,  some  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  mother- 
house  is  in  this  county,  came  in  to  unite  in  the  pray- 
ers for  a  departing  soul.  One  of  them,  Sister  Mary 
Anastasia,  who  is  .well  known  in  Dubuque,  suggested 
that  an  application  of  the  '  Water  of  Lourdes  '  be 
made  to  the  body.  Father  Mackay,  after  explaining  to 
the  young  man  the  miraculoxis  reputation  of  the 
water,  applied  it  to  the  arm  and  affected  part  of  his 
side,  and  left  him.  The  physicians  continued  their 
attendance.  The  patient  did  not  die  in  a  few  hours, 
as  they  expected  he  would, nor  seem  to  get  any  worse, 
tut  remained  for  two  days  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  two  days  a  visible  change  in  his  con- 
dition  became  apparent.  The  corruption  and  gangrene 
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began  to  disappear,  and  the  young  man's  life  is  now 
pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
of  being  able  to  save  the  whole  of  his  arm,  including 
the  wounded  part.  The  physicians  acknowledge  that 
some  power  and  influence  other  than  theirs  has  saved 
this  man's  life;  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  by  the 
agency  of  the  miraculous  water  of  Lourdes  that  it  has 
been  done.  What,  then,  is  the  water  of  Lourdes  ?  will 
be  a  question  asked  by  many.  It  would  be  a  long 
story  to  tell  about  it,  but  it  will  sufficiently  answer  the 
question  to  say  that  it  is  from  a  spring  at  a  place 
called  Lourdes,  in  France,  where  it  is  alleged  (and  of 
which  there  is  such  proof  as  would  be  sufficient  in  any 
court  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  fact,)  that  in  an 
apparition  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  some 
children,  and  conversed  with  them — and  that  at  the 
place  where  this  apparition  appeared,  a  spring  of 
water  arose  from  the  ground.  It  is  from  this  spring 
the  water  of  Lourdes  is  taken,  and  it  was  some  of  this 
water  that  was  applied  to  the  diseased  parts  of  the 
dying  man  at  Lyons.  Of  course  this  case  will  undergo 
such  an  investigation  as  should  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  of  the  means,  if  it  be  possible 
to  ascertain  them,  of  how  the  cure  was  effected.  The 
more  light  which  can  be  had  on  the  subject,  the 
better." 

OTHHR   MIRACULOUS    CURES. 

The  following  account  is  from  a  private  letter 
sent  from  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  France,  to  St. 
Scholastica's  Priory,  Atherstone;  it  is  from  the 
mother  and  sister  of  one  of  the  community,  and 
its  authenticity  can,  therefore,  be  safely  attested : 

"To-day,  May  1, 1873,  there  was  a  pilgrimage  from 
La  Vendee,  and  we  weni  to  Lourdes  for  the  day. 
There  have  been  three  cures  that  we  know  of  for  cer- 
tain. The  first  was  a  girl  of  twenty-four,  who  had 
not  walked,  without  crutches,  since  she  was  three 
years  old.  This  morning,  after  having  drank  some  of 
the  water  while  she  was  praying  in  the  Grotto,  she 
suddenly  felt  she  was  cured,  gave  her  crutches  to  the 
parish  priest,  and  walked  quite  alone.  We  saw  the 
crutches  hanging  up,  tied  together  with  a  scarf  she 
had  worn  as  a  "  Child  of  Mary."  A  servant  of  a  great 
friend  of  ours  saw  her  cured.  This  servant,  when  we 
were  there,  went  into  the  Grotto,  and  brought  her  to 
the  grille  (the  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  Grotto)  to 
speak  to  us;  when  she  came  out  every  one  saluted 
and  welcomed  her,  and  shook  hands  with  her.  She 
then  walked  quite  alone  to  the  railway  station. 
Except  that  she  limped  a  little,  from  one  leg  being 
shorter  than  the  other,  you  would  not  have  known  she 
had  ever  been  lame.  The  second  was  of  a  child  of  six 
years,  who  had  not  walked  since  she  was  born.  A 
lady  told  us  that  she  herself  had  seen  her  cured  this 
morning.  The  third  we  saw  ourselves.  It  was  a  girl 
of  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  lost  her  voice. 
She  had  not  been  able  to  speak  above  a  whisper  for 
more  than  twelve  years.  She  drank  some  of  the  water 
to-day,  and  was  saying  the  Rosary.  Everybody  kept 
telling  ner  to  say  'Mary,'  and  to  call  on  Our  Lady. 
At  first  she  could  not,  nor  was  she  able  for  some  time 
to  do  so;  but  at  last  she  suddenly  roused  herself,  and 


said  quite  aloud  'Mary!'  Then  the  people  all  began 
exclaiming,  and  crying  out  and  saying, '  Vive  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes  /'  The  poor  girl  was  so  overcome 
that  she  had  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  fresh  air. 
She  looked  so  good,  and  collected,  and  so  happy! 
W-3  saw  another  girl  come  out  of  the  Grotto,  who  was 
cured  on  the  8th  of  December  last.  She  was  dressed 
all  in  blue,  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 


From  the  llth  to  the  18th  of  June,  letters  for 
membership  and  other  special  intentions  have 
been  received  from  the  following  places: 

Pitts  Point,  Kentucky.  Independence,  Iowa. 

Darlington,  Wisconsin.  Birmingham,  Conn. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Schenectady,  New  York.  Jamestown,  New  York. 

Louisville,  Kentucky.  Springfield,  Illinois. 

St.  Clair,  Pennsylvania.  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

Loogootee,  Indiana.  Vicksburgh,  Mississippi. 

Waseca,  Minnesota.  Shelbyville,  Illinois. 

Cumberland,  Maryland.  New  York  City. 

Garnettsville,  Kentucky.  Jeffereonville,  Indiana. 

Ottawa,  Illinois.  Cohoes,  New  York. 

Danville,  Pennsylvania.  Galena,  Illinois. 

Omaha,  Nebraska.  Uniontown,  Kentucky. 

Fentonville,  Michigan.  Meeme,  Wisconsin. 

Peru,  Illinois.  Joliet,  Dlinois. 

Shullsburg,  Wisconsin.  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Waterloo,  New  York.  Tunnelton,  W.  Va. 

Middletown,  New  York.  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Readstown,  Wisconsin. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  Burketteville,  Maryland. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Le  Roy,  Minnesota. 

Dover,  New  Jersey.  Beaver  Dam,  New  York. 

Stillwater,  Minnesota.  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Eastou,  Pennsylvania. 

Shannondale,  Pa.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Ellicott  City,  Maryland.  Oak  Center,  Wisconsin. 

Batavia,  Illinois.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Flint,  Michigan.  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

Lexington,  Missouri.  Rushville,  Illinois. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa.  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Hartford,  Connecticut.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Muskegon,  Michigan.  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Byron,  Ohio.  Canton,  Illinois. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  Kilbourne  City,  Wis. 

Lycurgus,  Iowa.  N\  Washington,  Iowa. 

Zanesville,  Ohio.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

New  Bedford,  Pa.  Pictou,  Canada. 

St.  Mary's,  Kentucky.  Mt.  Notre  Dame,  Ohio. 

Yonkers,  New  York.  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Logansport,  Indiana.  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  llaven,  Conn.  Albany,  New  York. 

Phoenixvillc,  Pa.  Salem,  New  York. 

Rising  Sun,  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  new  members 
have  been  enrolled ;  conversion  has  been  asked 
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for  forty-five  individuals;  thirty  sick  persons  have 
been  recommended ;  twenty-eight  special  favors 
have  been  solicited — for  various  persons,  two 
schools,  and  two  communities. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts:  "I  have  used 
the  water  of  Lourdes  in  part,  and  I  am  greatly 
relieved  through  its  use."  "  One  of  our  pupils  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  one  of  her  eyes.  We 
applied  the  water  of  Lourdes.  Her  eye  is  now 
entirely  well.  Please;  help  to  thank  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  for  this  and  many  other  favors  received." 
"Two  persons  have  been  benefited  by  the  water 

of  Lourdes.    Mrs. has  been  cured  by  the  first 

use  of  the  water,  of  an  inward  disease  of  which 
she  had  been  suffering  for  nine  years.  The  other 
has  been  cured  of  sore  eyes."  "  I  received  the 
miraculous  water,  and  thank  you  very  much.  My 
daughter  is  quite  well  in  mind  now.  Please  help 
us  to  give  thanks  for  the  many  favors  we  have 
received."  "  We  have  received  the  water,  for 
which  we  are  very  thankful,  as  I  feel  a  great  deal 

better."    "  Mr.  X ,  whose  conversion  had  been 

prayed  for  some  months  ago,  is  dead.  He  died  a 
most  edifying  death,  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  to  His  sweet  Mother.  Every  one  speaks  of  it 
as  a  real  miracle.  The  day  before  his  death  he 
said  to  the  clergyman  who  attended  him,  that  he 
never  was  so  happy  in  all  his  life." 
OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  following  departed  members:  Mr.  JOHN 
T.  SMITH,  who  died  in  Maryland,  fortified  by  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church;  JAMES  SULLIVAN,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  who  died  &  most  edifying 
death;  JAMES  HARVEY,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  on  the  8th  inst. ;  JAMES  O'DONOVAN,  of  New 
York  City,  who  died  a  happy  death,  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age;  SISTER  MARY  TERESA,  of  the 
Visitation  Convent,  Marysville,  Kentucky,  who 
departed  this  life  after  an  illness  of  about  one 
year,  borne  with  the  most  edifying  patience  and 
perfect  resignation. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 

Pilgrimage  in  Italy. 

The  pilgrimage  on  Sunday  to  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Impruneta,  near  Florence,  was  a  Catholic 
gathering  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons. It  is  being  continued  through  the  week, 
under  the  direction  of  an  influential  committee, 
clerical  and  lay.  Notices  issued  by  the  same, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop,  for  the  order 
and  regularity  of  the  numerous  and  otherwise  un- 
manageable procession,  were,  by  order  of  the  pro- 


vincial prefect,  torn  down  as  soon  as  placarded. 
In  other  respects  Government  did  not  interfere 
with  the  demonstration.  Indeed  the  Prefect  of 
Florence  has  to  be  credited  for  efficiently  protect- 
ing the  pilgrims  from  two  very  ill-looking  mobs. 
The  ringleaders  of  each  were  easily  lodged  in  the 
city  gaol,  for  the  regular  troops  were  out  in  force 
during  the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  the  officers 
had  orders  to  be  beforehand  with  breakers  of 
of  the  peace.  In  consequence,  neither  at  the  Im- 
pruneta, nor  on  the  road  to  and  from  Florence, 
were  Catholics  attacked.  At  the  Impruneta, 
many  rich  gifts  were  laid  upon  the  altar  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  over  which  is  a  miraculous  Madon- 
na, the  most  venerated  of  any  in  that  part  of  Tus- 
cany. The  Ammonia  (leading  organ  of  the  Floren- 
tine Catholics),  in  an  interesting  account  of  the 
pilgrimage,  makes  particular  mention  of  a  silver 
heart,  of  great  size  and  value,  the  offering  of  the 
city  of  Florence ;  and  of  a  processional  standard 
of  ingenious  and  original  design,  brought  by  a 
suburban  parish.  On  the  banner,  in  place  of  em- 
broidery, was  traced  the  name  of  Mary  in  gold 
and  silver  coins,  fastened  to  the  silk. — Roman  Cor. 

London  Register. 

•-*  «» 

THE    SAINTS    AND    OURSELVES  : 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons. 

CHAPTER  III  [CONTINUED.] 

TJNCATHOLIC  NOTIONS. 

In  a  thousand  forms  of  expression  have  the 
teachers  of  the  faith  promulgated  and  emphasized 
the  axiom  that  "  it  is  by  Mary  we  go  to  Jesus." 
Never  was  this  great  truth  so  clearly  manifested 
as  in  our  days.  The  same  generation  that  wit- 
nessed the  crowning  honor  to  the  Mother  has 
been  privileged  to  see  'he  Son  elevated  to  the  re- 
cognized headship  of  nations,  by  the  decree  that 
INFALLIBILITY  belongs  to  His  official  representa- 
tive, His  Vicar  and  co-ruler  on  earth,  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  The  definition  of  the  singular  preroga- 
tive of  Peter's  successor,  the  CHRIST  ON  EARTH, 
has  followed  and  as  it  were  completed  the  defini- 
tion of  the  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  the  singular 
prerogative  of  the  VIRGIN  MOTHER.  And  as  if 
to  mark  more  strongly  the  supernatural  coinci- 
dence, the  same  Pontiff  issues  both  decrees.  True 
it  is,  that  while  the  one  was  promulgated  amid 
the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  faithful,  who  confi- 
dently hailed  it  as  herald  of  a  grand  and  prosper- 
ous era  to  the  Church,  the  other  was  announced 
amid  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  a  gathering  tempest 
that  has  darkened  for  the  time  the  entire  horizon 
and  almost  crushed  the  popular  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, turning  the  burst  of  grateful  triumph  that 
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was  greeting  it  into  "  the  low  wail  of  sadness," 
and  anxious  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  arise  that  His 
enemies  be  scattered.  Ah,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
learn  to  appreciate  the  ways  of  God !  The  tran- 
sient brightness  of  Thabor  is  so  delightful,  the 
prolonged  gioom  of  Calvary  so  appalling!  The 
weakness  of  faith  insists  that  it  is  good  to  be  in 
the  glory,  the  strength  of  love  urges  the  dear 
Master  not  to  submit  to  the  shame.  "We  are  all 
Peters  in  these  junctures.  But  it  was  the  Man  of 
sorrows  whom  Mary  brought  forth,  and  His  first 
gift  to  her  was  the  sword  that  pierced  her  heart. 
And  as  with  them,  so  with  theirs,  even  to  the  end 
of  earthly  things. 

"The  foolishness  of  the  Cross!"  Never  was 
that  strange  science,  which  is  the  cnly  wisdom 
and  sublimity,  more  necessary  to  be  taught  than 
now.  What  it  may  effect  on  the  world  without  is 
doubtful,  but  within  the  Church  it  has  an  im- 
mense work  to  do.  Before  the  evil  days  had  well 
begun,  the  Holy  Father  said  in  the  anguish  of  his 
great  soul :  "  This  is  the  most  barren  age  of  the 
Church.  Her  best  children  are  but  moral  hea- 
thens. The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  missing."  It 
seemed  a  hard  saying;  but  it  was  harder  for  him 
to  have  to  utter  than  for  his  people  to  hear.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  reviving,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  diffused  we  begin  to  see  how  it  was 
lacking.  We  have  looked  at  sundry  uncatholic 
notions,  whose  innate  deformity  is  best  revealed 
by  the  light  which  the  Immaculate  Conception 
throws  on  the  portentous  mystery  of  original  sin. 
Now  let  us  view  some  others  by  the  light  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  that  grand  dogma  which  reminds  us 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  built  on  the  Words 
of  Him  who  spoke  as  man  never  spoke. 

The  radical  defect  in  Catholic  piety  in  this 
country  is  admitted  to  be  the  want  of  pious  train- 
ing to  childhood  at  home.  With  holy  priests 
this  is  a  standing  grievance.  They  deplore 
it,  denounce  it  vehemently,  eloquently,  with  all 
the  passionate  earnestness  that  the  heart's  deep- 
est feelings  can  inspire.  Pathetically  and  in- 
dignantly by  turns,  they  dwell  on  the  neglect  of 
Catholic  parents,  and  especially  the  mothers,  in 
this  most  important  point  of  duty.  Still  all  seems 
of  little  avail.  And  the  reason  undoubtedly  is 
that  most  of  the  mothers  they  are  addressing 
were  brought  up  by  their  mothers,  as  these  had 
been  by  theirs,  in  a  system  far  more  Pagan  than 
Christian,  a  system  that  practically  taught,  not 
that  parental  authority  was  derived  from  God,  but 
that  it  was  actually  the  all  in  all.  One  may  find 
treasured  in  some  old  families  a  Catechism  prized 
as  the  one  in  use  in  America's  ancient  times. 
The  first  duty  of  parents  is  therein  defined  very 
extensively  and  emphatically.  It  includes  teach- 


ing their  children  obedience,  submission,  respect, 
and  so  on,  through  half  a  page.  Then  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  are  the  other  duties  of  parents  ?  the 
answer  is  that  they  are  also  to  teach  them  to  fear 
God,  honor  the  king,  respect  their  superiors,  be 
industrious,  etc.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  our 
country's  debts  to  those  noble  missionaries  who, 
coming  mostly  from  Catholic  countries,  sowed 
the  pure,  unmixed  seed  of  faith  in  its  fertile  soil, 
that  they  early  used  their  influence  to  replace 
such  books  with  ones  worthy  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, though  in  so  doing  some  of  them  at  least  en- 
countered fierce  opposition.  But  the  mi'sfortune 
is  that  wrong  ideas  are  like  weeds.  They  take 
root  deep  and  strong,  are  scarcely  to  be  eradica- 
ted, and  contaminate  the  entire  neighborhood 
despite  the  most  watchful  care.  Such  ideas  are 
too  congenial  to  fallen  nature  not  to  be  eagerly  re- 
ceived and  tenaciously  preserved.  They  come 
from  the  prudence  of  fallible  man,  not  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  infallible  God-Man.  We  have  the 
clue  to  this  overstrained  estimate  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  parental  office,  when  we  remember  the  dia- 
bolical cunning  with  which  Voltaire  contrasted 
the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  root  of  a 
national  character  which  he  described  as  perfect, 
with  (he  religious  teaching  whose  influence  on 
the  morality  of  Christendom  was  so  vastly  inferior. 
Many  who  would  not  have  been  blinded  by  Vol- 
taire's blasphemous  comparisons,  were  completely 
entrapped  by  Goldsmith's  mild  imitation  in  his 
Citizen  of  the  World.  The  philosopher,  acting  con- 
sciously from  the  satanic  spirit,  found  his  best  ally 
in  th#  poet,  who  was. merely  following  the  human 
spirit  by  taking  the-  side  that  would  gain  notori- 
ety. Between  them  they  inoculated  the  eighteenth 
century  with  that  admiration  for  heathen  or  moral 
goodness  which  is  so  unhappily  prominent  in 
many  pious  books  of  the  last  century,  particularly 
on  the  relation  of  parent  and  child.  The  authors 
had  both, zeal  and  learning,  but,  unless  all  the 
saints  are  mistaken,  these  are  the  very  qualifica- 
tions that  blind  a  soul  to  the  things  of  God  when 
it  is  not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Tho 
tendency  of  these  two  qualities  is  always  to 
tighten  up,  to  exaggerate.  The  spirit  of  prayer  as 
invariably  condescends  to  human  infirmities,  and 
is  so  indulgent  that  it  soon  gets  the  bad  name  of 
laxity.  Learning  and  zeal,  when  working  by  the 
human  spirit,  despise  the  weak  and  nphold  the 
powerful;  when  animated  by  piety  of  an  ordinary 
degree,  they  vacillate,  but  yet  generally  go  with 
the  strong  side ;  but  when  working  wholly  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  always  found  upholding 
the  weak,  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  curb  on  power,  and  denouncing  tyr- 
anny in  every  form. 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Virgo  Potens. 
BY  M.  j.  c. 

[CONTINUED.] 

One  of  these  twin  boys  had  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting character,  and  from  this  point  becomes 
quite  the  hero  of  my  little  tale,  and  the  earthly 
guardian  angel  of  his  family. 

When  Philip  and  Annie  married,  it  was  sol- 
emnly agreed  and  covenanted  between  them  that 
if  God  blessed  them  with  children  the  boys 
should  be  educated  in  the  father's  faith,  the  girls 
in  that  of  the  mother,  and  that  neither  parent 
should  openly  or  secretly  attempt  to  interfere  in 
the  religious  training  thus  determined  upon. 

This  agreement  had  been  faithfully  observed  by 
both,  and  violated  only  in  a  single  instance,  to  be 
presently  mentioned. 

The  two  boys  had  gone  with  their  father  to 
church  ever  since  they  were  old  enough  to  walk 
by  his  side,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the 
Catechism,  both  by  the  pastor  of  their  church  and 
by  the  father  at  home.  They  wore  the  medal  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  prayed  to  her  regularly 
and  fervently. 

The  little  girls  were  taken  to  church  when  old 
enough  by  their  mother,  but  they  refused  with 
tears  and  sobs  to  go  to  the  Baptist  Sunday  School 
without  their  brothers,  and  so  persistently  en- 
treated permission  to  go  where  the  boys  went, 
that  Annie  finally  .consented.  So  that  Julia  and 
Emily  had  now  for  a  year  past  been  receiving  the 
best  of  Catholic  instruction  at  Sunday  School, 
faithfully  supplemented  by  the  teachings  and  ex- 
planations of.  the  young  Louis,  the  elder  of  the 
twins,  at  home.  The  younger  twin  was  named 
for  his  father,  Philip. 

In  one  point  only  had  Philip  Moran  been  false 
to  the  compact  made  with  hia  wife  in  reference  to 
the  children. 

The  twins  were  baptized  openly  in  the  Cathe- 
dral church,  when  only  a  few  weeks  old. 

When  Julia  was  born,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment she  was  to  be  trained  in  her  mother's  faith: 
for  Annie  called  herself  a  Protestant,  though  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the 
Church  whose  worship  she  had  so  long  attended. 
But  she  knew  enough  of  their  practice  to  be 
aware,  as  was  also  Philip,  that  they  never  bap- 
tized children. 

Annie  had  herself  been  baptized  in  infancy;  ac- 
cidentally baptized,  one  might  say,  for  she  owed 
this  blessing  to  the  importunities  of  her  paternal 


grandmother,  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  who,  seeing 
the  child  to  be  exceedingly  sickly  and  delicate, 
was  horror-stricken  at  the  idea  that  it  would  die 
uubapti/ed.  She,  therefore,  wrought  so  effectu- 
ally on  her  son's  mind  that  she  was  permitted  to 
take  the  infant  away  to  her  home  for  some 
months,  ostensibly  for  its  health,  and  during  this 
period  she  presented  it  for  baptism. 

Annie  learned  this  fact  in  her  own  history  for 
the  first  time,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage, the  question  of  her  baptism  necessarily 
arose. 

Philip  quite  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  wor- 
thy Mrs.  Morton  senior,  as  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  baptism,  and  felt  anxious  and  even 
distressed  as  he  contemplated  his  little  daughter 
an  outcast  from  the  fold  of  Christ.  Every  trilling 
ailment  of  the  babe  made  him  almost  frantic  with 
alarm — yet  he  felt  himself  bound  not  to  interfere. 

But  when  in  two  years  from  this  time  little  Em- 
ily was  born,  and  his  distress  renewed  and  re- 
doubled, he  began  to  think  of  evading  the  terms 
of  his  compact. 

His  proper  course  would  have  been  to  acknowl- 
edge his  anxiety  to  his  wife,  and  entreat  her  con- 
sent to  the  children's  baptism;  and  had  he  done 
so,  she  would — as  she  afterwards  assured  him — 
have  yielded  the  point  at  once.  But  instead  of 
this  he  provided  himself  with  an  ally  in  the  per- 
son of  an  amiable  Catholic  lady,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  and  by  her  assistance  carried  the  two 
children  to  church  and  had  them  baptized,  allow- 
ing the  officiating  priest  to  suppose  that — as  in 
the  case  of  the  twins — the  mother  was  a  consent- 
ing party,  whereas,  in  truth,  poor  Annie  was  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair. 

Having  thus  secured  to  his  infant  daughters 
this  important  Sacrament  by  a  deception,  Philip 
had  no  scruples  at  all  at  leaving  their  future  re- 
ligious training  to  Baptists,  or  any  one  else  whom 
his  wife  might  select  for  the  purpose. 

Annie  Moran's  womanly  nature  was  raised  and 
spiritualized  by  this  bitter  sorrow  so  long  and  pa- 
tiently borne.  She  realized  now  as  never  before 
the  total  insufficiency  of  the  cold  and  lifeless  sys- 
tem of  religion  she  had  been  trained  in  to  sup- 
ply her  heart's  deep  need,  and  to  inspire  her  with 
hope,  faith  and  courage,  instead  of  a  dumb,  de- 
sponding endurance.  Her  dutiful  and  loving  sons 
were  now  the  chief  comfort  of  her  life,  and  Louis 
especially  seemed  to  her  the  visible  guardian  an- 
gel of  the  poor  home.  He  was  her  counsellor  and 
her  stay,  the  unwearying  assistant  of  her  toils, 
the  patient  teacher  of  the  other  children ;  and  so 
saintlike  were  the  words  of  wisdom  and  consola- 
tion that  fell  from  his  childish  lips,  that  the 
mother  gazed  with  mingled  awe  and  fear  upon 
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the  slender,  delicate  frame  and  angel-like  face  of 
this,  her  best  beloved  child. 

Louis  was  also  his  father's  idol,  although  the 
younger  twin,  Philip,  inherited  not  only  the  fa- 
ther's name,  but  also  his  strong,  symmetrical 
frame,  and  bold,  bright,  manly  cast  of  beauty. 
He  was  also  his  father's  very  self  in  temperament: 
gay,  ardent  and  impulsive;  as  thoughtless  and 
hasty,  as  affectionate  and  loyal — and,  withal,  true 
and  candid  almost  to  a  fault. 

Louis,  although  by  no  means  sickly,  was  far 
more  delicately  formed  than  his  brother,  and  had 
a  type  of  beauty  of  his  own,  resembling  neither 
parent,  and  inherited  perhaps  from  some  distant 
ancestor. 

The  pretty  cottage  they  now  lived  in  had  been  left 
to  Louis  by  his  grandmother  Morton,  who  had  be- 
queathed property  of  equal  value  to  each  one  of 
the  other  children,  and  two  thousand  dollars  ad- 
ditional to  her  namesake,  Emily;  but  she  had  left 
nothing  to  her  daughter,  and  had  secured  the 
children's  property  so  effectually  that,  beyond 
having  the  use  of  this  house  to  reside  in,  the  par- 
ents could  not  touch  even  the  interest  or  in- 
come arising  from  it.  The  prudent  woman  had 
foreseen  the  misery  about  to  fall  upon  the  family; 
for  even  before  her  death  Philip's  fatal  habit 
had  become  confirmed.  And  poor  Annie  was 
most  thankful  that  they  were  thus  secure  of  a 
permanent  home  that  could  not  be  taken  from 
them. 

But  they  possessed  little  else.  One  by  one 
each  article  of  luxury,  of  furniture  and  of  dress, 
beyond  the  barest  necessaries,  had  disappeared, 
having  either  been  sold  by  the  mother  to  supply 
the  family  needs,  or  else  pawned  by  the  wretched 
father  to  supply  his  craving  appetite  for  liquor. 

Annie  was  not  strong,  and  her  utmost  exertions 
could  only  provide  the  food  needful  for  their  sus- 
tenance. Of  late,  Louis  had  on  several  occasions 
brought  small  sums  of  money  to  his  mother, 
which  he  gave  her  with  a  mysterious  air  of  joy 
and  pride,  mingled  with  shame-faced  timidity. 
When  she  pressed  him  to  tell  her  how  he  had 
gained  them,  he  only  replied,  with  a  fond  kiss: 
"Not  now!  not  just  yet,  mamma  dear.  I  earned 
them  honestly,  and  when  I  can  earn  enough  to 
make  it  worth  mentioning,  then  I  will  tell  you 
all  my  little  secret.  Meanwhile  my  other  d6ar 
Mother  knows  all  about  it,  and  so  does  Father 
Walter!" 

"Ah,  well,  darling!  if  good  Father  Walter 
knows,  I  am  satisfied.  My  boys  are  blessed  in 
having  such  a  friend." 

Little  Philly,  too,  was  anxious  to  earn  some- 
thing to  help  his  dear  mamma  along.  The  boys 
were  now  about  eleven,  and  were  looking  forward 


joyfully  to  the  prospect  of  soon  making  thei 
First  Communion.  Louis  was  such  a  remarkably 
pious  and  intelligent  child,  that  Father  Walter 
had  offered  to  admit  him  to  First  Communion 
some  time  before,  but  he  preferred  to  wait  for  his 
beloved  twin-brother.  They  were  children  to  at- 
tract attention  anywhere,  tall — fine-looking,  active 
lads ;  Philly,  especially,  looking  older  than  he  was. 

One  day  Louis  sat  beside  his  mother,  reading 
to  her  while  she  sewed,  and  the  little  girls  were 
playing  at  having  a  grand  tea-party  in  one  cor- 
ner, with  acorn  cups  and  saucers,  and  two  old 
battered  dolls  for  company,  when  suddenly 
Philly  rushed  into  the  room,  violently  agitated, 
his  cheeks  crimson,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and 
casting  himself  down  at  his  brother's  side,  ho 
clung  to  him  and  began  to  sob  convulsively. 

"  My  son !  my  son ! "  cried  the  alarmed  mother, 
"what  ails  you?  what  has  happened  to  you!" 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  Philly  darling!"  said 
Louis  soothingly,  stroking  his  brother's  head  with 
fond,  caressing  touch. 

The  little  girls  left  their  play,  and  pressed 
closely  to  their  mamma;  and  little  Emily — Phil- 
ly's  especial  pet — sobbed  in  sympathy  with  her 
brother. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  burst  of  emotion 
calmed  itself,  and  Philly  sprang  up  and  tossed  his 
head  with  the  proud  grace  of  a  young  stag. 

"Mother!  Louis!"  burst  from  him  in  indignant 
tones,  "  they  wanted  me  to  sell  whiskey !  and 
brandy!  Me!!  My  mother's — my  father's  son 
to  sell  that!" 

He  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  and  then  went 
on  in  somewhat  lower  tones.  "  You  know,  Louie 
dear,  I  have  been  looking  'round  for  a  chance  to 
earn  something.  It's  a  shame,  that's  what  it  is, 
for  a  delicate  chap  like  you,  a  smart  fellow  too, 
who  ought  to  be  in  school  at  your  books,  to  be 
working  and  earning  money  to  help  mamma,  and 
a  great,  lazy  fellow  like  me  to  be  idling  'round, 
doing  nothing.  So  I  looked  about  me,  and  in- 
quired, quietly  though — you  needn't  look  so  scared, 
mamma!  I  didn't  employ  the  town  crier.  My 
idea  was  to  be  a  call-boy  in  a  store,  and  to  be  so 
very  industrious  and  attentive  to  my  master's  in- 
terests that  by-and-bye  he'd  promote  me  to  a 
clerk's  post,  and  so  by  degrees  get  to  be  a  partner 
perhaps, — who  knows  ?" 

"  And  marry  your  master's  daughter,  you  know; 
you  forget  that  indispensable  step!"  interposed 
Louis,  with  a  mischievous  laugh. 

"  Now  you  hush,  Louie ;  you're  always  throwing 
cold  water  on  a  fellow's  brilliant  projects.  You 
are  the  genius  of  the  family,  you  know;  I  aint,  so 
I  am  resolved  to  be  a  merchant,  and  take  care  of 
mamma  and  the  girlies ;  you  can  be  a  great  law- 
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TIT,  go  to  Congress,  make  grand  speeches,  and 
I'll  bet  anything  you'll  get  to  be  President.  Iley- 
dey,  old  chap!  how  would  you  like  that  V  cried 
rhilly,  with  a  ringing  laugh  of  exultation,  all 
his  late  wrath  entirely  forgotten  and  evaporated. 

"Not  at  all,  Philly  dear!  I  look  much  higher 
than  that,"  replied  Louis  affectionately,  yet  ear- 
nestly ;  a  tlash  of  deep,  intense  feeling  lighting  up 
the  beautiful  dark  eyes. 

'•Higher!  I  say  now  that's  a  good  one,  aint  it 
mamma?  He  won't  be  President  of  these  great 
United  States;  oh  no,  I  thank  you!  he  looks 
higher!  Well  said,  my  boy!  and  you're  right 
too,  Louie,  for  if  there  is  anything  higher  on  earth, 
you  art!  safe  to  spot  it.  What  is  it  you're  aiming 
at?  Come!  out  with  it,  Louie!  Confide  your 
glorious  prospects  to  your  admiring  friends!" 

"  What  would  my  sou  like  to  be,  if  God  spares 
his  dear  life?"  asked  the  mother  tenderly,  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  fine  upturned  brow,  and  softly 
pushing  back  the  heavy  rings  of  dark  hair. 

"  I  would  be  a  priest,  mamma  dear!  a  priest,  to 
stand  before  God's  altar  and  consecrate  the  prec- 
ious Body  and  Blood  of  my  Saviour,  and  to  try  and 
tell  people  how  His  Sacred  Heart  has  loved  and 
suffered  for  us.  Oh!  if  only  I  can  be  worthy  of 
such  an  honor!"  and  the  boy's  clear  glance 
drooped,  and  his  eyes  grew  dimmed  with  unshed 
tears.  The  mother  looked  an  image  of  astonish- 
ment and  awe  at  this  unexpected  revelation  of 
her  child's  long-cherished  hopes,  and  Philly  for 
a  moment  was  quite  cast  down  and  daunted.  But 
the  next  minute  the  generous-hearted  boy  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Well,  and  so  you  shall  be  a  priest,  if  you-  want 
to,  Louie.  Don't  you  worry  a  bit  about  it,  mam- 
ma! the  priests  are  all  right!  the  finest  lot  of  men 
in  the  whole  round  world;  you  mustn't  swallow 
all  the  Protestant  yarns  you  know,  mamma! 
They  say  anything  except  their  prayers,  and  those 
they  whistle  when  they're  asleep!  They're  jeal- 
ous! that's  what's  the  matter;  our  priests  are 
doing  such  great  things,  and  they  have  to  pay 
their  preachers  like  sixty  to  make  them  toe  the 
mark  at  all!  Fact,  mamma!  every  bit  of  it,  I 
heard  old  Mr.  Simmons  say  so  the  other  day;  and 
he  isn't  a  Catholic  you  know;  but,  says  he, '  truth  is 
truth,  and  I  must  acknowledge  it.' 

"And  then,  mamma!  why,  they'll  make  Louie 
a  Bishop  before  you  know  where  you  are!  So 
dont  you  worry  about  him!  he's  all  right!  couldn't 
go  wrong  if  he  tried;"  and  Philly  flew  at  his 
brother  with  an  affectionate,  boyish  hug. 

"But,  Philly!  you  haven't  finished  your  story 
yet.  You  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  about  being  a  mer- 
chant; and  forgot,  as  usual,  to  go  back  to  the 
original  story.  Now  tell  us  the  rest  of  it.  Who 


made  you  the  offer  that  angered  you  so  much ;  and 
above  all,  how  did  he  come  to  propose  such  a 
thing  to  you?  That's  what  I  am  anxious  about," 
said  the  mother. 

Philly  sprang  up  again,  the  flush  of  anger  re- 
turning to  his  cheek  as  he  was  thus  reminded  of 
his  wrongs.  lie  saw  that  his  mother  was  very 
pale,  and  looked  anxious,  but  he  could  not  fathom 
the  cause  of  her  trouble,  which  was  in  reality  the 
torturing  fear  lest  her  boy  kad  been  loitering 
around  one  of  those  places  where  youth  are  de- 
coyed and  led  astray  to  their  ruin. 

Philly's  temperament,  so  like  his  poor  father's ; 
his  joyous,  social  nature,  and  his  hasty,  impulsive 
way  of  acting,  caused  the  sad  mother  many  a  pang 
of  uneasiness  whenever  he  was  absent  from  her 
side.  She  always  questioned  him  closely,  though 
kindly,  about  every  hour  he  spent  from  home. 

But  for  Louis  she  felt  no  such  fear:  he  always 
went  to  early  Mass,  and  sometimes  remained 
away  from  home  the  entire  morning.  She  knew 
that  he  spent  the  most  of  this  time  in  the  society 
of  the  excellent  Father  Walter,  the  earliest  and 
dearest  friend  of  both  the  boys,  wTho  had  baptize-d 
them,  instructed  them,  and  who  felt  for  them — for 
Louis  especially — a  truly  paternal  regard.  Annie 
venerated  this  good  man,  and  was  only  sorry  that 
Philly  did  not  seek  to  be  with  him  as  anxiously 
and  fondly  as  his  brother  did. 

But  we  are  keeping  Philly's  narrative  waiting; 
and  as  it  proved  in  the  end  an  important  adven- 
ture to  him,  and  led  to  consequences  that  affected 
his  whole  future  life,  it  was  well  worth  relating, 
especially  as  Philly's  vivacity  and  humor  could 
make  almost  any  story  interesting. 


"  IF  the  Papal  power  had  not  been  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  Europe,  it  could  not  have  existed. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Abyssinian  and  Ori- 
ental Churches  to  see  what  Europe  would  have 
been  without  the  Papacy.  It  was  morally  and  in- 
tellectually the  conservative  power  of  Christen- 
dom ;  politically,  too,  it  was  its  savior,  for  in  all 
probability  the  West,  like  the  East,  must  have 
been  overrun  by  Mohammedanism  and  sunk  in 
irremediable  degradation,  if,  in  that  crisis  of  the 
world,  the  Roman  Church  had  not  roused  the  na- 
tions to  a  united  and  prodigious  effort  commen- 
surable with  danger."— Southey. 


EIGHTY-TWO  heads  of  religious  orders  have 
signed  a  document  protesting  against  the  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  religious  corporations,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  Pope,  the  law  of  nations,  and  to 
God. 


TITESE  is  more  fatigue  in  laziness  than  in  labor. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  WQ  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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No.  28. 


Approbation  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Wood. 

[It  is  a  cause  of  much  pleasure  to  us  to  receive 
the  following  Approbation  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia.] 

PHILADELPHIA,  June  13,  1873. 
The  "AvE  MARIA,"  published  weekly  at  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  is  an  excellent  Catholic  periodi- 
cal, containing  matter  at  once  edifying  and  in- 
structive. We  shall  be  gratified  to  find  its  circu- 
lation widely  extended  amongst  our  people. 

»I«  JAKES  F.  WOOD, 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 


Pilgrimages.       J 

The  revival  of  religious  sentiments  not  only 
in  Franco  but  throughout  Europe  cannot  have 
failed  to  strike  the  readers  of  European  news. 
One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  great 
good  done,  and  to  be  yet  brought  about,  by  the  pious 
pilgrimages  inaugurated  last  year  by  the  immense 
gatherings  of  people  at  Lourdes  aud  La  Salette  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  attacked  by  the 
Satanic  press  under  the  control  of  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  and  of  all  law  and  authority. 
The  correspondents  of  the  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York  papers,  who  have  not  so  much  of  Chris- 
tianity as  Judas  Iscariot,  affect  a  great  interest  in 
religion  and  deprecate  these  immense  gatherings 
of  the  people,  because,  they  say,  they  provoke  the 
good  Communards  and  their  friends,  who  cannot 
bear  to  see  God  honored  without  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  renew  the  scenes  of  fire  and  blood  that 
were  witnessed  not  long  ago  in  Pans.  They  en- 
deavor to  ridicule  these  pilgrimages;  and  failing 
in  that  in  the  face  of  the  magnificent  spectacle 


of  twenty-five  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand 
people,  assembled  for  a  holy  purpose,  in  perfect 
order,  they  have  recourse  as  usual  to  falsehood. 
A  certain  M.  Sarcey,  a  journalist  of  some  note 
among  his  set  in  Paris,  failing — in  spite  of  his 
natural  wit — in  his  efforts  to  present  the  great 
pilgrimage  to  Chartres  in  a  ridiculous  light,  had 
recourse  to  what  would  be  called  in  plain  English, 
lying,  and  the  result  was  he  had  to  eat  humble 
pie,  and  print  in  his  own  paper  a  letter  from  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Chartres  in  which 
everything  that  M.  Sarcey  had  written  really  in- 
jurious to  the  pilgrims  or  the  city  of  Chartres 
was  emphatically  denied,  and  M.  Sarcey  had  to 
omit  that  the  Vicar-General  was  right.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  correspond- 
ents'of  some  of  the  English  papers;  amusing,  be- 
cause in  spite  of  the  malignant  animus  of  the  cor- 
respondence, thej-  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  because  we  know  that 
all  their  attempts  at  being  witty  at  the  expense  of 
God  and  His  friends,  the  Saints  of  heaven,  their 
efforts  will  produce  no  effect  except  upon  those 
who  do  not  need  the  provocations  of  these 
knights  of  the  quill  to  blaspheme  God  and  curse 
His  holy  Church. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Chartres,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin  last  week,  though 
a  grand  affair,— there  being  some  thirty  thousand 
pilgrims  in  the  city,  and  perfect  order  being  ob- 
served,— was  only  the  prelude  of  a  still  more  im- 
portant pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monia],  of  which 
we  will  give  an  account  in  a  future  number  of  the 
AVE  MARIA;  and  other  pilgrimages  both  in  Bel- 
gium and  France  have  been  made  or  will  soon 
take  place.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  very  Chris- 
tian Governments  of  Bismarck  and  Victor  Emman- 
uel forbid  any  demonstration  in  honor  of  God. 
The  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
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the  confiscation  of  Church  property  and  persecut- 
ing religious  ami  bishops,  so  occupy  them  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  worried  by  pilgrim.-- 

We  call  attention  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Notre 
Dame  de  1'Aumone.,  at  Rumilly,  Savoy,  as  a  sign 
of  the  progress  of  that  little  country  in  the  right 
direction;  and  we  hope  to  chronicle  ere  long 
many  pilgrimages  farther  South,  botli  in  Italy  and 
Spain, — for  they  will  be  an  indication  of  new  life 
in  those  States  reduced  by  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues to  an  almost  Lazarus-in-lhe-tomb  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  centra  of  Savoy,  close  on  the  borders  of  two 
departments  and  of  two  dioceses,  is  the  Sanctuary 
of  Notre  Dame  de  1'Aumone,  towards  which,  ever 
since  the  twelfth  century,  pilgrims  have  turned 
their  steps. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  whole  of  Savoy,*says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Univers,  met  at  Notre  Dame 
de  1'Aumone — I  mean  the  whole  of  Catholic  Savoy, 
the  true  Savoy,  which  was  and  which  desires  to  re- 
main the  garden  of  God's  Church.  To  protest 
against  the  impiety  of  the  demagogues  who  have  in- 
vaded it,  to  strengthen  its  faith  firmer  than  the  rocks 
of  its  Alps,  and  to  vigorously  reject  from  its  bosom 
the  poison  which  had  begun  to  filter  into  it,  Catho- 
lic Savoy  has  arisen,  and  under  the  smiling  re- 
gards of  Notre  Dame  de  1'Aumone,  the  hardy 
Savoyards  have  to  sing  with  enthusiasm  the  Credo 
of  Nice,  the  Credo  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  of 
Doctors  and  Virgins,  the  Credo  which  has  changed 
the  world. 

There  were  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pil- 
grims grouped  upon  the  vast  public  square  of 
Rumilly,  all  of  them  grave,  recollected — all  pray- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Alms.  They  had  come  from  all  parts  of 
Savoy,  with  banners  before  them,  the  red  and 
white  Cross  on  their  breasts,  faith  in  their  souls, 
and  charity  in  their  hearts. 

They  had  come  from  Annecy,  from  Chambery, 
from  Thonon,  from  Sallauches,  etc.,  under  a  heavy 
rain,  through  muddy  roads,  but  always  singing, 
always  praying.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
golden  ages  of  Christian  piety  ever  saw  a  more 
beautiful  spectacle.  All  classes,  all  ages,  all  con- 
ditions were  represented  in  the  imposing  manifes- 
tation. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  north  wind  began  to 
blow,  chasing  before  it  the  murky  clouds;  the 
sun,  invited  to  the  feast,  came  out  radiant,  and 
the  fine  weather  lasted  until  evening.  The  im- 
mense procession  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  all  of  which  were  beautifully  decorated. 
Everywhere  there  were  brandies  of  trees,  drap- 
eries, flowers,  oriflammes,  festoons,  and  garlands. 
The  public  fountains  were  charmingly  orna- 


mented, and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

In  the  sanctuary  the  miraculous  statue,  venera- 
ted there  for  more  than  ten  centuries,  was  placed 
upon  a  triumphal  car.,  in  the  choir  of  the  beauti- 
ful Gothic  chapel.  All  the  pilgrims  in  the  pro- 
cession passed  before  the  statue,  and  inclined  be- 
fore the  image  of  Her  who  is  never  honored  in 
vain.  When  all  the  parishes,  all  the  corporations, 
and  all  the  committees  had  passed  in  their  turn, 
and  proceeded  to  the  vast  place,  or  square,  which 
formed  a  magnificent  cathedral  with  the  heavens 
above  for  a  dome,  and  the  long  rows  of  green- 
leafed,  blossoming  chestnut,  trees  i'or  walls;  and 
when,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rison, whose  assistance  was  both  earnest  and 
hearty,  all  that  immense  crowd  was  arranged  in 
perfect  order,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  ta- 
ken their  places  on  the  steps  of  the  gigantic  altar, 
which  was  admired  by  all,  the  preacher  went  into 
the  pulpit. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Grenoble  had  been  ex- 
pected to  preach,  and  to  preside  over  the  pilgrim- 
age with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  of  Annecy  and  of 
Tarentaise.  But  as  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Paulinier 
was  prevented  from  attending,  his  place  was  taken 
by  Father  Joseph.  With  his  strong  voice,  coming 
from  a  breast  moved  with  conviction,  he  spoke 
first  of  the  Crusades  which  roused  the  whole  of 
Europe  for  the  delivery  of  the  tomb  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  prevented  the  Turks  from  destroying 
Christian  civilization.  "Words  have  changed," 
exclaimed  the  Rev.  Father,  "  but  the  peril  remains 
the  same.  The  Turk  that  now  threatens  France 
is  the  social  corruption  brought  on  by  dema- 
gogues, and  that  is  why  Catholic  France  has  be- 
gun the  pacific  Crusade  of  Prayer.  Catholic 
France  has  risen  in  her  strength  at  Lourdes,  at 
Notre  Dame  de  La  Salette,  at  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
at  Notre  Dame  d'Auray,  at  Chartres.  And  Cath- 
olic Savoy,  assembled  at  Notre  Dame  de  1'Au- 
mone,  has  nothing  to  envy  in  those  grand  sanctu- 
aries. She  replies,  by  the  most  beautiful  manifes- 
tation that  her  history  has  ever  seen,  to  the  calum- 
nies with  which  sophists  have  endeavored  to 
blacken  her.  Whence  is  the  source  of  this  out- 
burst of  faith,  these  accents  of  prayer  which  move 
to  even  tears  ?"  .  .  .  "You  have  felt  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  country.  .  .  .  But  we  must  go  back 
to  the  causes  which  have  produced  them;  it  is 
not  tactics,  it  is  not  more  power,  nor  gold,  that  is 
wanting;  it  is  Christian  principle.  That  which 
has  ruined  us  is  the  disregard  of  authority." 

After  this  discourse  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  An- 
necy, surrounded  by  many  priests,  celebrated  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  The  silence  maintained  by  that 
pious  crowd  was  both  profound  and  imposing, 
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and  was  broken  only  l>y  the  sacred  chant  in  which 
at  times  the  whole  choir  of  pilgrims  joined. 
Then  the  Bishops,  standing  on  the  raised  platform, 
after  blessing  the  banners  offered  to  Notre  Dame 
de  I'Aunaone  by  the  Catholic  committees  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Savoy,  called  down  a  last  bless- 
ing upon  the  kneeling  crowd  and  upon  Ru- 
milly;  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  pilgrims  sep- 
arated, keeping  the  while  the  most  perfect  order. 
They  were  delighted,  electrified;  they  congratula- 
ted each  other  at  having  had  the  happiness  of 
participating  in  a  festival  so  worthy  of  old  Savoy, 
and  all  carried  in  their  heart  a  most  dear  souvenir 
which  all  their  life  they  will  delight  to  relate. 

Let  no  one  dare  to  say  that  Savoy  has  degene- 
rated from  her  proverbial  fidelity  to  the  faith  of 
her  fathers.  We  saw  some  time  ago  a  kind  of 
tribune  (Gambetta)  endeavoring  to  drag  our  beau- 
tiful country  from  her  traditions,  believing  he 
could  nourish  her  with,  hollow  phrases  and  false 
theories.  How  pitiable  were  the  "  meetings  "  or- 
ganized in  our  mountains  by  those  demagogues 
at  the  sound  of  the  drum  of  radicalism !  What  a 
contrast  with  those  orgies  is  this  Catholic  mani- 
festation of  the  28th  of  May !  It  is  after  witness- 
ing such  a  glorious  spectacle  that  we  feel  proud 
to  belong  to  the  great  Catholic  family,  and  to  be 
children  of  Holy  Church. 
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BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DOBSEY. 

CHAPTER  IV  (CONTINUED). 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  that  ensued,  or  the  sorrowful  days  that 
followed  this  sudden  dispensation.  There  was 
much  private  talk  among  the  brethren  of  the 
neighborhood  about  her  "godless  life,"  and  the 
funeral  sermon  was  a  phillipic  against  sinners  in 
general,  who  put  off  the  day  of  grace  until  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  finding  them 
without  oil  in  their  lamps,  casts  them  out  into 
everlasting  fire.  And  her  death,  she  whose  life 
had  been  so  unoffending,  who  had  walked  with 
a  clean  heart  before  God  according  to  her  knowl- 
edge of  His  Word,  was  held  up  by  the  self-right- 
eous as  a  warning  to  sinners  and  unbelievers. 
But  haply  the  dead  are-  not  disturbed  by  earthly 
discordance:  they  sleep  well,  though  uncharitable- 
ness,  ignorance,  and  malice  unite  to  desecrate 
their  rest ;  they  are  folded  in  the  mantle  of  Infin 
ite  Mercy,  whose  judgments  are  not  as  the  judg- 
ments of  men. 

The  road  that  Aleck  Wythe  had  talked  of  help- 
ing to  break  with  such  anticipations  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  broken  to  open  the  Avay  to  the  burial 


place  of  the  Carsons,  where  the  mother  was  laid 
beside  her  long  lost  babes;  and  lie  returned  to  his 
desolate  home,  refusing  to  be  comforted.  The 
minister  approached  him  after  the  services  at  the 
grave  were  ended,  to  exhort  him ;  but,  smarting 
under  his  words — words  spoken  in  Wind  zeal — he 
refused  his  hand,  and  turning  abruptly  from  him 
he  walked  away.  Even  the  child  with  her  win- 
some ways,  who  could  not  yet  comprehend  her  loss, 
failed  to  rouse  him  from  the  stupor  of  his  woe ; 
and  she  would  run,  wondering  and  frightened, 
from  the  anguish-stricken,  silent  face  he  turned 
upon  her,  to  Ellen  Casserly  for  refuge.  Then, 
still  not  understanding  how  it  was,  an  intolerable 
sense  of  loss  came  into  her  poor  little  heart;  and 
finding  her  mother  in  none  of  the  silent  rooms, 
or  wherever  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her, 
she  began  to  cry  and  fret  and  pine  after  her. 
With  much  ado  to  hide  her  own  tears,  Ellen  Cas- 
serly would  drop  whatever  she  was  doing,  and 
gather  the  sorrowing  child  to  her  breast  and 
quiet  her  by  telling  her  that  her  mother  had  gone 
away,  with  the  "bright,  beautiful  Angel." 

"  And  will  her  turn  bat  soon  ?" 

"No;  we'll  go  to  her." 

"  To-mollow  ?    Say  to-mollow !" 

"  I  don't  think  so  soon  as  that !  but  before  long," 
answered  Ellen,  pressing  the  child  closer  to  her 
tender  heart,  while  her  tears  rained  down  upon 
her  golden  curls.  "Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
how  the  good  little  fairy,  Pip,  found  a  bottle  of 
sunshine  for  his  sick  old  grandmother;  but  you 
must  stop  crying;  if  you  don't  the  bee  fairies  will 
stuff  up  your  ears  with  wax,  and  you  won't  be 
able  to  hear  how  Pip  found  the  sunshine." 

It  was  with  nonsense  such  as  this  that  Ellen 
Cassorly,  little  by  little,  lured  the  child  from  fret- 
ting and  brooding  over  the  great  want  that  had 
come  into  her  life  from  a  loss  more  irretrievable, 
had  she  been  old  enough  to  know  it,  than  any  a 
human  being  can  know. 

Having  seen  this  home  in  all  the  brightness  of 
its  tranquil  domestic  happiness,  it  will  be  easy 
to  imagine  the  sorrowful  shadow  that  the  death 
of  her  who  was  its  centre  left  in  it,  Aleck 
Wytho  went  about  his  farm  work — that  is  such  of 
it  as  is  usually  done  in  winter — repairing  fences 
felling  trees,  making  new  doors  for  his  barn, 
burning  stubble,  and  the  like,  as  usual, — only  he 
went  earlier  and  came  in  later  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  and  always  went  straight  up  to  his 
own  room,  where  Ellen  Casserly  would  hear  him 
walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down  until  called 
to  supper,  which,  like  his  other  meals,  he  ate  in 
silence,  only  speaking  when  spoken  to.  The  sad 
days  wore  on,  and  he  still  shrank  from  the  sight 
and  caresses  of  his  child,  who  found  nor  only 
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friend  in  Ellen,  and  clung  loudly  to  her,  as  with 
her  heart  full  of  ache  for  the  desolate  little  thing 
she  played  with  her  and  sang  with  her  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  winning  her  daily  a  step 
farther  away  from  her  sorrow.  But  one  morning 
little  Amy  awoke  with  sore  throat  and  fever,  and 
Ellen  Casscrly,  much  alarmed  for  her,  went  to 
her  father's  door  and  told  him  that  the  child  was 
ill.  lie  was  at  once  roused  from  the  apathy  of 
his  grief,  and  in  his  anxiety  for  her  safety  seemed 
to  forget  it,  and  never  left  her  day  or  night  until 
she  was  entirely  well.  After  this  he  could  not 
bear  her  out  of  sight  when  he  was  in  the  house; 
for  if  her  presence  did  constantly  recall  his  loss 
it  was  also  a  good  solace,  for  she  was  like  her 
dead  mother,  more  now,  that  she  was  a  little  pale 
and  thin  from  her  sickness,  than  ever. 

Nothing  had  been  said  to  Ellen  Casserly  about 
going;  and  she,  seeing  how  much  she  was  needed 
there,  staid  on  from  week  to  week,  managing 
things  and  taking  tender  care  of  the  motherless 
child,  thinking  no  evil,  until  on  two  occasions 
•when  she  was  giving  some  necessary  directions 
to  the  kitchen  help  and  dairy-woman,  they  turned 
rudely  upon  her  and  said  things  that  made  it 
seem  as  if  the  ground  was  going  from  under  her 
feet. 

"  Law  sakes !  it's  kinder  hard  to  take  sarse  from 
them's  is  no  better'n  other  folks,  for  all  their  smart 
schemin'  to  be  mistress,  and  pretendin'  to  be  so 
fond  of  the  child.  I  tell  you  wut!  'twon't  do!  and 
I  want  yer  to  know  it!"  said  one. 

"'Taint  no  more'n  proper  to  speak  up.  I  sot  a 
deal  by  Miss'  Wythe,  an'  it  riles  me  to  see  a  stran- 
ger standin'  up  ez  big  ez  all  out-doors  in  her 
place ;  but  folks  all  know  wut  it's  for,"  said  the 
other. 

Then  the  high-spirited  girl,  with  hot  cheeks 
and  wildly  beating  heart,  without  trusting  herself 
to  answer  their  coarse  insinuations,  ran  up  to  her 
room,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  think  it 
over.  Now  she  understood  the  hints  of  some  of 
her  acquaintances  who  had  come  to  Ridge-Croft 
to  see  her  and  spy  out  all  they  could,  to  gossip 
over  after  they  got  home,  when  they  asked  her  "if 
She  was  going  home  soon  V"  and  ''  how  she'd  man- 
age to  stay  on,  now  that  Aleck  'Wythe  was  a  lone 
man?"  It  was  clear  to  her  now  that  she  could 
not  stay  on  ;  but  how  could  she  leave  the  helpless, 
lonely  child  who  was  so  dependent  upon  her 
care?  While  she  was  deliberating  and  thinking 
•what  was  best  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  a  n<i!e 
came  to  her  OIK;  day  from  old  Judith— rather  a 
scrawl,  that  looked  like  hieroglyphics,  out  of 
•which,  after  close  studying,  she  made  the  follow- 
ing: "Come  home.  Folks  is  talking  about  you 
and  him."  Then  she  knew  that  the  time  had 


come  for  her  to  leave  Ridge-Croft,  and  that  with- 
out delay.  Ellen  Casserly  had  a  womanly,  deli- 
cate nature,  withal  a  fine  temper  of  her  own,  and 
at  first  she  felt  wounded,  then  furious;  but  un- 
founded in  fact  as  this  mischievous  gossip  was,  she 
could  not  stay,  all  the  same,  to  have  her  good  name 
dragged  through  the  mire,  however  pure  and  un- 
selfish her  motives  might  be.  In  this  she  was 
right ;  no  woman  has  a  right  to  defy  the  usages 
of  society,  and  give  grounds  for  slander  simply  to 
gratify  a  taste  for  heroics,  thereby  compromising 
her  reputation,  which  may  be  all  the  time  as  stain- 
less as  the  mountain  snow.  So  without  further 
deliberation,  or  beating  about  for  an  opportunity, 
Ellen  Casserly  spoke  out  frankly  the  next  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  telling  Wythe  that  she  was 
obliged  to  go  home,  and  asked  him  if  she  could 
have  the  cutter  to  take  her  over. 

"Go  home!  leave  Amy!  You  can't  mean  it, 
Ellen!" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I'd  be  glad  to  stay  and  do  my  best 
for  the  child,  if  folks  would  hold  their  tongues; 
but  they're  saying  hard  things,  Mr.  Wythe,  and  I 
must  go." 

"  But  the  child !  Good  God !  what  will  become 
of  her?  I  am  out  all  day,  and  she  will  have 
nobody  to  see  after  her  except  Abbey  and  the 
dairy  girl.  It  will  be  cruel  to  leave  her,  Ellen, 
and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  I  am  going,  Mr.  Wythe;  going  this  very  day." 

"I'll  pay  you  liberally  if  you'll  stay,  if  such  ser- 
vice can  be  balanced  by  dollars.  I  can't  have 
my  child  left  like  this,  Ellen,"  he  said. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  the  child,  sir;  I  love  her 
dearly,"  answered  Ellen,  gulping  back  a  sob; 
"  and  I  want  no  more  than  I've  been  getting  all 
along ;  but  I  must  go,  and  I  tell  you  what  you'd 
best  do.  You  had  best  get  your  brother  and 
his  wife  to  come  here  and  live  with  you;  the 
house  is  big  enough  for  two  families,  and  'blood's 
stronger  than  water'  you  know.  Miss'  Wythe'll  be 
a  good  friend  to  the  child;  anyway  she'll  do  the 
best  she  can,"  answered  the  girl,  remembering  the 
manner  of  woman  that  Joe  Wythe's  wife  was. 

The  man  groaned,  and  clenched  his  hands  un- 
der the  table  until  the  nails  cut  into  the  flesh, 
while  the  veins  in  his  forehead,  that  formed  a 
Roman  five,  stood  out  like  purple  cords. 

The  thought  of  bringing  such  a  brood  to  Ridge- 
Croff,  the  home  so  long  consecrated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  his  gentle  wife,  was  at  first  dreadful;  but 
as  the  question  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  pressed  on 
him,  he  did  not  answer  yes  or  no,  but  got  up  and 
went  far  out  on  the  hillside  under  the  hemlocks 
to  fight  this  new  and  bitter  battle  with  himself 
where  no  human  eye  could  witness  the  struggle. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  he  rode  over  to  his  brother's 
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that  very  evening,  seeing  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  and  nothing  better  that  could  be  done,  to  pro- 
pose the  plan  to  him  and  his  wife. 
\  But  there  was  a  deal  to  be  said  and  settled  on 
before  Joe  Wythe  and  his  shrewd,  far-seeing  wife 
could  give  him  anything  like  a  positive  answer, 
so  Aleck  rode  back  to  Ridge-Croft  as  full  of  un- 
certainty as  when  he  went.  He  told  Ellen  Cas- 
serly,  in  a  few  brief,  curt  sentences,  where  he  had 
been,  and  the  result;  and  she,  well  acquainted 
with  Joe  Wythe's  character,  both  from  observa- 
tion and  hearsay,  felt  satisfied  that  he'd  throw  no 
real  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  only  required  time 
to  weigh  matters  and  see  how  he  could  get  the 
best  end  of  the  bargain.  And  she  was  outspoken 
enough  to  give  Aleck  her  view  of  the  situation, 
adding  that  it  was  no  secret  that  Joe  Wythe  was 
a  hard,  grasping  man,  whose  eye  was  always  fixed 
on  the  main  chance. 

"I  don't  deny,"  he  replied,  somewhat  heated 
by  her  words,  "  I  don't  deny  that  my  brother 's 
close-fisted  and  sharp  at  a  bargain ;  but  he's  hon- 
est and  just  in  his  dealings,  I  know  that.  He's 
had  tough  work  pulling  through  hard  times,  and 
it's  no  wonder  he's  glum-looking,  and  slow  to 
promise  things." 

Of  course  Ellen,  who  was  prejudiced  against 
Joe  Wythe  out  of  all  reason,  couldn't  tell  his  own 
brother  what  she  thought  of  him ;  and  as  her  lik- 
ing or  not  liking  him  was  irrelevant  to  the  affair 
in  question,  it  was  no  matter;  for  if  .the  other 
Wythes  came  to  live  at  Ridge-Croft,  Aleck  would 
be  to  the  fore  master  of  his  own  concerns,  and 
could  neutralize  by  his  presence  and  authority  all 
undue  influences  over  the  child  and  his  own  sepa- 
rate household. 

"It  may  be  a  month  of  longer,  Mr.  Wythe,  be- 
fore they'll  settle  on  corning,  and  I  cannot  wait ; 
but  if  you  will  let  me  I'll  take  Amy  home  with 
me  until  you  all  get  fixed  up  over  here,"  said 
Ellen  Casserly,  after  a  ^thoughtful  silence. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "if  you  must  go, 
it  will  be  best  for  her  to  go  with  you  until  they 
come." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  The  child  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  when  she  heard  that  she  was  going 
home  that  very  afternoon  with  Ellen,  and  prattled 
incessantly,  laughing  and  dancing  and  telling  the 
glad  news  to  every  one,  until  she  was  half  smoth- 
ered in  wrappings  and  carried  in  her  father's 
arms  to  the  chaise,  where,  holding  her  close  to  his 
breast,  and  pressing  a  long  kiss  on  her  lips  and 
forehead,  he  lifted  her  tenderly  in,  then  tucked 
the  buffalo  robe  carefully  around  their  feet,  said 
"  good-bye  "  to  Ellen,  and  went  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  barn  as  they  drove  off.  Little  did 
Ellen  Casserly  dream  when  she  left  Ridge-Croft 


that  day  with  a  light  heart  how  she  was  to  be 
mixed  up  with  its  future,  or  how  strangely  the 
thread  of  her  life  would  be  taken  up  in" the  web 
and  woof  of  other  destinies  by  unlocked  for  com- 
bimitions! 

She  tried  to  hope  for  the  best  in  thinking  of 
the  other  Wythes  coming  there,  and  argued  with 
herself  that  if  Joe  Wythe  icas  covetous  and  mean 
he  was  not  a  wicked  man;  she  came  near  hating 
him  herself,  but  the  only  harm  she  really  knew  of 
him  was  that  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  at  a 
bargain — although  the  fact  could  never  be  proved 
against  him— and  generally  managed  to  get  the 
upperhand  of  everybody  that  he  had  dealings 
with.  Well !  she  was  sorry  for  it  all ;  but  she 
couldn't  help  it.  So  with  a  sigh  and  tender 
thoughts  for  the  dead  woman  she  had  loved  like 
a  sister,  she  put  her  arms  around  Amy  and  hugged 
her  in  such  a  close  embrace,  covering  her  bright 
little  face  with  kisses,  that  she  cried  out  to  be  "let 
alone ;  she  was  smuverin'."  When  she  got  to  her 
home  she  found  a  bright,  roaring  wood  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  good  cheer  awaiting  her,  and  felt 
that  it  was  best  to  be  under  one's  own  roof.  She 
shook  hands  with  old  Judith,  then  throwing  off 
the  child's  wrappings  and  her  own,  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded  to  make  it  pleasant  for  her  by  inaugurat- 
ing a  high  game  of  romps.  Judith  looked  with 
high  disfavor  on  the  coming  of  the  little  visitor; 
but  held  her  peace  until  she  was  put  to  bed  and 
asleep  that  night;  then  she  told  Ellen  Casserly, 
while  she  mixed  her  bread  for  "risin',"  all  that 
she  had  heard  about  her  staying  over  at  Ridge- 
Croft  after  the  funeral — and  hard  sayings  they 
were  for  the  high-spirited  girl  to  swallow,  but 
she  held  her  peace  until  she  added:  "and  I  guess 
they'll  say  now  that  you  just  fetched  the  gal  here 
to  bait  her  father  with."  This  was  the  drop  that 
overflowed  the  cup ;  and  firing  up,  Ellen  told  the 
old  crone  if  she  didn't  want  to  be  choked  with 
the  dough  she  was  working  to  hold  her  tongue 
then  and  forever  about  tfiat;  that  she  should  do 
her  duty,  to  be  judged  by  God  and  not  by  man. 
Then  she  marched  up  stairs  to  bed,  leaving  Judith 
in  such,  a  daze  that  she  forgot  to  put  yeast  in  her 
dough,  and  thought  the  witches  had  been  around 
when  she  found  it  as  flat  as  a  pancake  in  the 
morning. 

Joe  Wythe,  after  hemming  and  hawing,  as  is 
the  way  of  people  of  his  sort,  and  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons,  first  with  his  wife,  then  with  his 
brother,  until  Aleck,  always  disposed  to  be  hot 
and  hasty  when  crossed,  swore  he  "  didn't  care 
whether  he  came  or  not,"  and  was  marching  off 
with  himself,  agreed  to  move  his  family  to  Ridge- 
Croft  on  certain  conditions.  He  was  to  have  the 
west  end  of  the  house  rent  free,  get  a  tenant  for 
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his  own  house  and  a  few  acres  surrounding  it, 
and  go  on  working  the  rest  ol'  the  hind  on  his 
own  account;  and  in  consideration  of  the  incon- 
venience and  sacrifice  he  made  in  breaking  up 
and  moving,  demanded  such  a  share  of  Aleck's 
profits  as  would  cover  his  actual  and  possible 
8.  Tight  terms  those,  but  Aicck  was  sick  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  for  his  child's  sake  he  gave  in, 
not  caring  much  how  it  fared  with  anything  else. 
In  April,  just  two  months  from  the  day  the  plan 
was  proposed1  to  them,  Joe  Wythe  and  his  family, 
moved  to  Rid'ge-Croft  and  took  possession  of  the 
west  side  of  the  old  house  ami  a  new  kitchen  that 
Aleck  had  built  for  their  accommodation.  It  was 
a  pleasant  change  for  the  new-comers,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  that  the  arrangement  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  suitable  one. 

Joe  Wythe's  boys  were  big,  healthy,  yourrg 
savages,  intent  on  fun  and  mischief  when  released 
from  work,  who,  never  having  had  a  Tittle  girl  in 
their  family,  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  Amy. 
Her  delicate  beauty,  and  pretty  refined  ways  at 
first  inspired  them  with  a  kind  of  awe;  but  when 
they  got  used  to  seeing  her,  and  noticed  her  desire 
to  play  with  them,  they  began  by  degrees  to 
amuse  themselves  by  teazing  her;  then,  grown 
bolder,  they  began  to  torment  her  just  as  they 
•would  have  done  a  kitten  or  puppy,  a  species  of 
enjoyment  where  the  fun  was  all  on  one  side,  and 
the  fright  and  hurt  on  the  other.  One  day,  after 
teazing  her  in  various  ways,  they  shut  her  up  in 
a  dark  tool-house,  telling  her  "  the  rats  would  eat 
her  up,"  when  her  father,  happening  in  from  the 
fields  at  the  moment,  heard  her  shrieks,  and  burst- 
ing open  the  door,  he  found  the  poor  little  thing 
standing  trembling  in  every  limb  and  perfectly 
livid  with  fright.  He  snatched  her  up  in  his 
arms,  his  heart  full  of  a  great  wrath,  and  placing 
her  in  Abbey's  lap  with  a  quick  order  "  to  see  to 
her,"  he  went  into  the  hall  and  took  down  his 
short,  heavy  cart-whip,  then  went  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  two  boys  whom  he  had  seen  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  tool-house  listening  and  laughing  at 
the  child's  terrified  screams,  but  who  had  run 
away  as  soon  as  they  saw  him.  He  found  them 
skulking  in  the  wood-shed;  the  younger  ran, 
while  be  seized  the  eldest  and  whipped  him  until 
he  was  covered  with  welts  from  his  neck  to  his 
heels.  "Now,"  said  he,  slinging  him  off  from 
him,  "  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head.,  or  ever  dare  to  lay 
the  weight  of  a  finger  on  her  again,  or  frighten  her, 
or  molest  her  in  any  way,  and  I'll  fairly  kill  you." 

Joe  Wythe  and  his  wife  were  inexpressibly 
wroth,  but  only  a  few  words  passed  between  the 
brothers  on  the  subject. 

"  I  want  hev  my  boys  beat,  Aleck,  I'd  hev  you 
know;  not  by  my  own  father  if  he  was  alive." 


"  Keep  your  boys  off  from  worrying  and  scaring 
my  motherless  child,  Joe,  or  I'll  do  it  ag;\in. 
They're  not  used  to  girls,  and  if  they  don't  know 
better,  they  must  be  taught.  I  won't  have  it,  if 
we're  to  live  together,"  said  Aleck. 

"  Better  let  her  rough  it  some,  and  take  her 
chances  like  other  children,  instead  of  niakiii'  a 
touch-me-not  of  her." 

"  Touch-me-not  let  it  be,  then ;  I  won't  have  her 
meddled  with-.  So  let  your  lads  know  I  mean 
what  I  say,  not  intending  any  ill  will  to  yon,  old 
fellow,  or  to  your  boys  cither,"  answered  Aleck, 
cooling  off. 

That  was  all  that  passed;  Aleck  Wythe  forgot 
the   circuiiot'inci  s    after   awhile,   but   it  ran, 
elsewhere  like  seeds  of  wrath  that  would  in  the 
future  be  fruitful  of  unspeakable  grief  and  bitter 
trial  to  that  fair  child,  and  send  her  out  friendless 
and  "  adrift  "  into  the  wide,  lonely  world,  \\  h 
but  for  the  ever  watchful  mercy  of  the  Father  ot 
the  fatherless,   she  might  have    perished,  body 
and  soul. 


Declaration  of  .the  Bishops  of  Prus- 
sia to  His   Excellency  the   Minis- 
ter of  State  for  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 


Considering  the  Episcopal  memorandum  of  the 
30th  of  September  of  last  year,  and  the  collective 
address  which  we  had  the  honor  to  present  on  the 
20th  of  January  of  the  present  year  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Minister  of  State,  we,  the  undersigned, 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  find  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  declaring  to  you  humbly  and 
with  profound  regret  that  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  lend  our  hands  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  published  on  the  15th  of  this  mouth. 
These  laws  mutilate  the  rights  and  the  liberties 
which  by  Divine  institution  belong  to  the  Church 
of  God.  They  reverse  the  fundamental  principle, 
according  to  which,  since  Constantino  the  Great, 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  have  been 
established  among  the  different  Christian  nations, 
a  principle  which  recognizes  in  the  State  and  in 
the  Church  two  distinct  powers  established  by 
God  Himself,  the  limits  of  which  in  their  relation 
to  one  another  cannot  be  fixed  by  one  of  these 
Powers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  but  which 
must  be  regulated  by  a  common  accord,  and  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

The  Church  cannot  recognize  the  Pagan  princi- 
ple in  virtue  of  which  the  civil  laws  are  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  every  right,  leaving  the  Church 
only  in  the  possession  of  those  rights  which  the 
civil  Constitution  and  the  legislature  may  choose 
to  grant,  without  denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  the  divinity  of  His  Church  and  of  His 
teaching,  and  without  making  Christianity  itself 
depend  upon  the  caprice  of  men.  The  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  these  laws  would  conse- 
quently be  a  rejection  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  because  they  sanction  in  the  State  an 
unlimited  right  to  regulate  by  its  laws  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  very  life  of  Christi- 
anity. Such  a  recognition  would  at  the  same 
time  be  a  renunciation  of  all  the  positive  and  his- 
torical rights  of  the  Church  in  Prussia.  Since  the 
law,  being  the  sole  source  of  right,  might  at  a  fu- 
ture time  arbitrarily  suppress  every  right  of  the 
Church  without  exception.  We  can  moreover 
not  accept  the  special  arrangements  contained  in 
these  laws  and  though  such  arrangements  may 
have  been  entered  into  by  other  States  and  the 
Holy  See;  for  by  so  doing  we  should  recog- 
nize the  competence  of  the  State  to  make  enact- 
ments for  the  Church  without  her  consent. 

•{•PAUL,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

»i«  WENCESLAS,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Po- 
sen. 

»j«  HENRY,  Prince,  Bishop    of  Breslau. 

•!«  PETER  JOSEPH,  Bishop  of  Linaburg. 

»j«  CHRISTOPHER  FLORENZ,  Bishop  of  Fulda. 

•I*  CONRAD,  Bishop  of  Paderborn. 

•!«  MATTIAS,  Bishop  of  Treves. 

•%•  PHILIP,  Bishop  of  Errneland. 

»|«  JOHN  HENRY,  Bishop  of  Osnabruck. 

»J«JoHN  BERNARD,  Bishop  of  Munster. 

»|«  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim. 

•fa  WILLIAM  EMMANUEL,  Bishop  of  Mayence. 

»|«  LOTHAIR,  Bishop  of  Leuca  in  P.  I., 

Administrator  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Friburg, 
Jiliugenburg,  Vicar-General  of  Culm  for  the 
Bishop  of  Culm. 

BERLIN,  2Gth  May,  1873. 


Beautiful  Statue   for    Saint.    Mary's 
Church. 

Wo  learn  from  the  Western  Catliolic  of  June  7th 
that  the  Rev.  Father  Noonan,  the  worthy  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  cathedral,  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Eldridge  Court,  Chicago,  has  been  laboring 
ever  since  the  fire  to  restore  the  church  to  its  for- 
mer prosperity,  collect  his  congregation  together 
and  make  their  place  of  worship  attractive,  com- 
fortable and  worthy  of  the  parish  and  diocese. 
On  yesterday  a  new  and  beautiful  piece  of  statu- 
ary, representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was 
placed  over  the  main  entrance  of  the  church  on 
Wabash  Avenue.  The  statue  was  carved  in  New 
York,  by  Draddy  Brothers,  is  of  imported  stone,  six 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  cost  $400.  It  arrived 
here  on  yesterday  morning,  in  charge  of  one  of  the 


Messrs.  Draddy,  and  under  his  supervision  was 
put-in  its  place.  The  statue  is  a  model  of  grace 
and  beauty,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  is  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  chaste.  It  adds  wonderfully 
to  the  appearance  of  the  church,  and  helps  to  give 
the  structure  a  finished  appearance.  Its  presence 
will  be  a  great  gratification  and  pride  to  the  par- 
ishioners of  St.  Mary's.  The  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing it,  now  postponed  because  of  the  mission  ser- 
vices occurring  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  will  probably  take  place  in  about  two 
weeks.  It  is  Father  Noonan's  intention  to  order 
two  additional  pieces  of  statuary,  representing  an- 
gels, to  be  placed  on  either  side  of  this  one,  so  as 
to  make  it  more  prominent  as  a  central  figure  and 
add  to  the  finished  appearance  of  the  cathedral. 
These  will  be  received  within  the  coming  month. 


[Letter  to  the  Univers.] 

Apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Lorraine. 

JUNE  3. 

Allow  me  to  speak  seriously  to  you  of  our  ap- 
paritions. You  have  already  spoken  of  those  at 
Neubois  (Alsace).  For  several  months  much  has 
been  said  of  apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at 
Guising,  Canton  of  Rohrback  (Moselle) ;  at  Fuch- 
senthal  (Lower-Rhine),  and  at  Guersheim  (Bava- 
ria). 

In  these  different  localities  the  manifestations 
are  all  about  the  same.:  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  men,  women,  children  from 
three  to  twelve  years  old,  and  even  incredulous 
persons  strongly  affirm  thart  they  have  seen  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  different  costumes,  making 
signs,  accompanied  by  angels,  by  St.  Joseph,  the 
Holy  Father,  etc. 

The  facts  are  such  that  if  we  would  deny  their 
reality  we  would  have  to  admit  either  that  all 
these  persons  have  suddenly  become  crazy,  or 
that  they  are  hypocritical  and  wicked,  to  lie  thus 
to  the  detriment  of  religion.  The  embarrassment 
of  the  inveterately  incredulous  is  very  great  indeed. 
What  must  we  think  of  these  manifestations  ?  We 
shall  try  to  say. 

Ordinarily  in  these  difficult  and  delicate  ques- 
tions men  go  to  two  opposite  extremes,  both 
equally  injurious:  some  believe  too  much-;  oth- 
ers, not  enough,  because  they  act  with  too  much 
precipitation,  without  serious  investigation — above 
all,  without  well-fixed  principles,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  could  clear  up  the  matter  and  give  a 
solution  easy,  wise,  and  satisfactory  to  all. 

Let  us  lay  down  some  principles : 

1.  We  must,  absolutely,  admit  a  supernatural 
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world,  without  -which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reason  on  these  questions.  This  principle  admit- 
ted, the  consequence  results  that  God  acts  in  this 
world,  and  that  agents  superior  to  man  and  to 
physical  nature  make  manifestations  which  sur- 
pass the  powers  of  man  and  of  nature.  This  man- 
ifestation of  a  superior  power  is  what  is  called  a 
miracle.  To  deny  its  existence  is  to  impudently 
deny  the  history  of  sixty  centuries.  Miracles 
exist,  have  existed,  and  will  exist  in  spite  of  the  ig- 
norant and  interested  denials  of  impiety. 

But  what  is  the  theological  definition  of  a  mir- 
acle? 

We  reply : 

1.  It  is  a  sensible  effect  which  derogates  from  the 
ordinary  order  of  corporal  nature  and  goes  beyond 
its  powers.    A  miracle  is  then  a  derogation,  not 
an    abrogation,  but    a  suspension,    momentarily 
made,  of  the  general  laws  which  govern  physical 
nature,  and  superior  to  the  power  of  man  and  of 
nature. 

2.  We  must  distinguish  two  kinds  of  miracles: 
those  of  first  order  and  those  of  second  order.    A 
miracle  of  first  order  is  a  real  effect,  superior  to 
the  powers  of  nature,  produced  by  the  sole  direct 
and  immediate  will  of  God,  without  transferring, 
without  substitution  of  matter,  without  co-opera- 
tion, without  the  employment  of  second  causes, 
— in  a  word,  without  an  intermediary. 

A  miracle  of  second  order  is  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  illusion  of  the  internal  or  external  senses, 
either  by  substituting  or  transferring  bodies,  or  by 
the  application  of  secondary  causes  acting  upon 
passive  beings. 

Let  us  give  some  examples  of  each,  following 
St.  Thomas. 

Miracles  of  first  order  are : 

1.  The  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lazarus. 

2.  Producing  or  vivifying  an  organized  being, 
whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
was  the  germination  of  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the 
changing  of  the  rod  of  Moses  into  a  serpent,  the 
passage  through  the  Red  sea,  etc. 

3.  Stopping  the  sun  or  making  it  go  back,  as 
Josue  and  Isaias  did. 

4.  To  understand  or  speak  a  language  not  known. 

5.  The  sudden,  complete  and  permanent  cure  of 
an  incurable  disease. 

6.  Producing  water  from  a  rock,  as  Moses  did; 
the  manna  coming  from  the  heavens;  the  mul- 
tiplication of  loaves  of  bread;  giving  sight  to 
the  blind;  speech  to  the  dumb;  hearing  to  the 
deaf. 

Miracles  of  the  second  order  are  such  as: 
The  burning    of  Sodom  and    the    four  other 
cities ;  the  transferring  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  to 


the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple,  etc. 

Now  the  miracles  of  first  order  are  the  personal 
and  exclusive  work  of  God :  Qui  fads  mirabilia 
majrna  solug.  (Ps.  cxxxv.)  It  is  the  infallible  seal 
of  His  almighty  will;  He  has  never  permitted 
and  He  can  never  permit  a  creature,  whether  man, 
angel  or  demon,  to  work  them;  it  would  be  up- 
setting the  whole  divine  economy  of  religion  if 
He  permitted  it  even  one  single  time. 

But  it  is  not  the  same  with  miracles  of  second 
order.  It  is  admitted  by  theologians,  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  by  reason,  and  proved  by  a 
multitude  of  examples  from  Holy  Writ,  that  the 
angels  and  the  demons  can  act  upon  matter,  em- 
ploy second  causes,  and  thus  work  miracles  of 
second  order. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  The  good  angels 
burnt  Sodom  (Genesis  xix);  preserved  Lot  (Gen. 
xviii  and  xix);  wrestled  with  Jacob  (Genesis 
xxxiii);  put  to  death  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  saved  the  three  children '  in  the  furnace  of 
fire,  and  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den;  took  away  the 
stone  from  the  sepulchre;  and  broke  the  chains  of 
Peter,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand  the  devils  have  worked  mir- 
acles of  second  order: 

The  devil  spoke  to  Eve  by  the  mouth  of  the  ser- 
pent; he  afflicted  Job  by  a  series  of  prodigies;  he 
precipitated  the  swine  into  the  sea.  The  oracles 
of  the  pagans,  the  terrible  temptations  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  of  other  saints,  are  nothing  more  than 
diabolical  miracles. 

Finally,  it  is  predicted  that  Antichrist  will  work 
miracles  so  astonishing  and  so  numerous  that 
even  the  elect  would  be  deceived  if  God  did  not 
sustain  them.  (Mat.  xxiv,24;  1  Thess.  ii,  9;  Apoc. 
xiii).  However,  the  power  of  the  devil  is  very 
limited,  especially  in  our  days.  They  can  work 
these  miracles  of  second  order  only  by  the  ex- 
press permission  of  God,  to  try  the  just  or  to  pun- 
ish the  wicked ;  but  then  God  has  taken  measures 
to  ensure  the  security  of  Hi-s  Church  and  of  His 
servants,  by  giving  to  His  Church  the  means, 
sure  and  certain,  of  distinguishing  diabolical  op- 
erations from  miracles  of  first  order  wrought  by 
Himself,  and  from  miracles  of  second  order 
wrought  by  His  angels.  This  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  preserve  "us  from  error. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  appar- 
itions in  question.  There  have  been  great,  certain 
and  incontestable  ones  at  La  Salette,  at  Lourdes, 
at  Pontmain,  at  Paris,  Hue  des  Batignolles:  and 
God  has  had  care  to  place  His  infallible  seal  upon 
them;  He  has  attested  the  reality  of  the  divine 
supernatural  action  by  numerous  and  brilliant 
miracles  of  first  order;  the  Church  has  proved 
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them  in  an  incontestable  manner;  the  question  is 
settled ;  the  finger  of  God  is  there,  and  the  devil 
has  had  no  part  in  them. 

But  for  the  recent  apparitions  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  question  is  not  so  far  advanced ;  the 
Sigillum  Dei,  the  infallible  seal  of  God,  the  mir- 
acle of  first  order  exists  nowhere  in  a  certain  and 
incontestable  manner;  the  Church  examines, 
waits,  but  has  not  yet  spoken.  She  starts  from 
this  principle  or  rule:  A  simple  apparition  may 
be  the  work  of  the  devil  transforming  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light  to  simulate  false  apparitions  in 
order  to  make  us  doubt  of  the  true  apparitions, 
discredit  them,  ridicule  them,  and  thus  destroy  in 
our  souls  our  faith  and  our  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  That  would  be  a  diabolical  mir- 
acle of  second  order,  which  must  be  overturned 
and  confounded  by  miracles  of  first  order,  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  the  work  of 
God  from  the  work  of  Satan.  Such  is  the  ordi 
nary  course  of  Providence. 

4.  Let  us  conclude  and  form  our  opinion  of 
these  extraordinary  facts,  thus: 

Considering  the  enormous  moral  difficulty  of 
attributing  craziness  or  bad  faith  to  so  great  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  affirm  they  have  seen 
the  apparitions,  and  making  the  largest  conces- 
sions to  the  weakness,  the  illusions,  the  foolish- 
ness and  even  the  wickedness  of  men,  there  still 
remains  too  much  to  allow  us  to  deny  or  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  supernatural  (either  divine  or  dia- 
bolical), but  there  is  not  enough  to  enable  us  to 
loudly  affirm,  and  firmly  believe  that  the  super- 
natural fact  is  divine,  and  this,  because  there  lacks 
the  Sigillum  Dei,  the  seal  of  God — that  is,  the 
miracle  of  first  order. 

Then  let  us  be  prudent,  confident  and  reserved 
with  and  like  the  Church,  guiding  ourselves  by 
the  wise  words  of  Gamaliel:  If  this  work  be  of 
God  you  cannot  overthrow  it  ...  but  if  it  be  not 
of  God  it  will  come  tQ  naught. 


Allocution  of  the  Holy  Father. 

ROME,  May  31. 

On  the  25th  inst.  the  Holy  Father  gave  an  audi- 
ence to  a  Catholic  deputation  of  Italian  lawyers, 
at  whose  head  were  the  eminent  jurisconsult, 
Antonio  Cancino,  and  the  Chevalier  Stefano  Mar- 
gotti,  as  the  representative  of  the  Unita  Oattolica, 
which  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  deputation, 
and  of  the  album  of  reparation  for  the  blasphe- 
mies printed  in  Rome  against  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  representative  of  the  Unita 
Oattolica  placed  at  the  feet  of  Pio  Nono  the  enor- 
mous album,  which  consisted  of  twelve  folio  vol- 
umes, each  containing  400  pages,  together  with 


200,000  francs,  which  sum  has  been  collected 
during  the  last  three  months  for  Peter's  Pence,  so 
that  in  less  than  five  months  the  Italians  have 
sent  to  Pio  Nono  the  sum  of  230,000  francs 
through  the  medium  of  the  indefatigable  Unita, 
Gattolica.  It  was  the  feast  and  the  eighth  cente- 
nary of  that  immortal  Pontiff,  St.  Gregory  VII, 
who  could  close  his  mortal  career  saying :  "  Dilexi 
Jusiitiam' — I  loved  justice;  and  these  six  hun- 
dred good  lawyers  who  loved  justice  had  a  special 
reason  to  rejoice  and  to  venerate  the  Holy  Pontiff. 
Therefore  they  went  to  prostrate  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Pio  Nono,  who  is  a  faithful  and  most 
perfect  picture  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  The  illustri- 
ous lawyer  Antonio  Cancino  having  written  a 
long  and  legal  process  which  was  signed  by  six 
hundred  lawyers,  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  His 
Holiness.  In  the  process  the  eloquent  Turinese 
lawyer  well  proved  that  the  existing  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  do  not  permit  an  insult  to,  nor 
any  denial  of,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
therefore  the  impious  newspaper  called  the 
Capitale  had  to  be  forbidden  by  the  Royal  Proc- 
urator. 

The  Holy  Father  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
tender  address  of  the  deputation,  to  which  he  re- 
plied as  follows: 

"All  that  I  heard  serves  to  cofirra  me  more  and 
more  in  the  belief  that  the  filial  devotion  of  the  Ital- 
ians towards  the  Holy  See,  and  the  purity  of  faith  they 
keep  in  their  hearts,  far  from  diminishing,  is  daily 
augmented  hy  our  sufferings.  Let  us  praise  God  for 
this. 

"  Some  days  since,  I  saw  and  read  a  false  statement 
in  a  Government  newspaper  concerning  what  I  said 
on  another  occasion.  I  had  said  that  God  is  with  us: 
Si  Deus  pro  nobis  quis  contra  nosf  'No,' — it  had  tho 
boldness  to  write — 'God  is  not  with  the  Pope,  but 
with  new  Italy.' 

"  This  assertion  is  not  only  impudent,  but  also  con- 
trary to  fact.  And  first  of  all  I  will  say  that  if  Italy  is 
with  God,  it  is  surely  also  with  His  Vicar.  And  mak- 
ing a  distinction  between  the  true  Italy  and  the  false 
Italy,  I  will  say  that  the  first  is  more  numerous  by 
far  than  the  other.  You  here  present,  and  the  vast 
number  that  joins  with  you,  are  a  convincing  token 
of  the  union  with  God  and  with  me  of  the  true  Italy, 
which  you  represent.  And  whilst  this  Italy  opens  its 
hand  to  exercise  acts  of  filial  piety,  it  raises  its  heart 
and  mind  to  implore  favors  from  God  in  the  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  His  worship,  devout  pilgrimages  in 
solemnizing  the  memory  of  the  saints,  and  in  praying 
most  fervently  to  Mary,  Mother  of  Mercy,  I  feel  con- 
soled to  know  that  the  Roman  people  are  flocking  to 
the  churches,  and  with  the  greatest  fervor  invok- 
ing the  most  holy  Mary  to  come  to  assist  the  perse- 
cuted Church.  God  is  surely  with  this  people;  with 
this  Italy  that  multiplies  the  works  of  piety  to  incite 
the  generous  youth  to  do  good,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
corruption  spread  about  by  those  who  are  the  enemies 
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of  Italy,  although  they  are  Italians.  But  surely  God 
is  not  with  that  small  part  of  Italy  that  oppresses  His 
Church  and  is  the  means  of  corruption  and  infidelity. 
No;  God  is  not  with  that  part  of  Italy  that  despoils 
the  Church  and  scatters  the  religious  Orders;  He  is 
not  with  those  that  persecute  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  spouses  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  drive 
along  the  path  of  incredulity  .so  many  .souls  which 
were  redeemed  with  a  price  of  infinite  value.  With 
this  Italy  God  cannot  be.  But  this  Italy  of  which  we 
epeak,  while  it  is  hostile  to  souls  and  to  religion, 
pledges  the  immense  majority  of  Italians  to  exert 
themselves  with  firmness  against  the  efforts  of  the 
wicked. 

"To-day  the  Church  is  addressing  Her  prayers  to 
one  of  my  onoe  great  predecessors,  St.  Gregory  VII, 
and  She  begs  of  him  to  obtain  from  God  for  Her 
children,  courage,  fortitude,  and  strength  to  1'mht  and 
overcome  God's  enemies.  Deus  in  te  spcrantium  forti- 
tudo.  God  is  the  strength  of  all  those  who  trust  in 
Him,  and  through  the  intercession  of  this  great  saint 
He  will  grant  us  all  strength  to  overcome  the 
enemies  who  are  waging  war  against  us. 

"  I  bless  you,  your  families,  your  works.  Benedict™ 
Def"  etc. 

On  the  26th  inst.,  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
the  Holy  Father,  Pio  Nono,  accorded  an  audience 
to  more  than  two-hundred  persons  who  went  to 
see  him,  and  the  Holy  Father  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion a  short  but  touching  discourse.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  his  health  is  evermore  improving, 
and  the  prophecy  is  well  verified  in  him — Reno- 
,  vabitur  ut  aquila  juventus  tua.  Let  all  Catholios 
pray,  then,  continually  that  the  Most  High  may 
preserve  longer  to  us.,  his  devoted  children,  such  a 
beloved  and  holy  Pontiff. — London  Register. 


THE    SAINTS    AND    OURSELVES: 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons. 

CHAPTER  III  [CONTINUED.] 

TJNCATHOLIC  NOTIONS. 

Who  can  read  the  lives  of  the  Saints  with- 
out being  struck  by  this  universal  characteris- 
tic? And  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  reason  that 
ordinarily  pious  folks  prefer  to  admire  the  he- 
roes  of  faith  at  a  respectful  distance.  They 
would  rather  not  study  the  spirit  of  sanctity,  for 
it  is  too  unlike  anything  in  their  experience  to  be 
understood.  Alas,  that  there  should  be  so  wide  a 
gulf  between  the  faithful  children  of  the  Church 
and  her  saints!  Yet  if  they  would  but  listen  to 
faith,  instead  of  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  find 
their  feelings  and  instincts  crossing  over  to  the 
other  side  and  becoming  quite  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  grand  company  there.  Thus,  to 
oomc  to  our  immediate  subject,  while  the  Church 
expects  the  parents  to  teach  the  child  to  respect 


them,  she  herself  teaches  them  to  respect  and 
even  to  reverence  the  child  as  nearer  to  God  than 
the}'  are.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  that  the  bap- 
tized infant,  dying,  goes  straight  to  heaven.  It  is 
no  matter  of  faith  nor  even  of  general  opinion 
that  the  holiest  adult  passes  directly  from  the 
death-bed  to  the  Beatific  Vision  of  God.  It 
is  known  (as  well  as  anything  can  be  known 
from  private  revelations)  that  some  souls,  who 
were  one  day  to  be  raised  to  the  honors  of  the 
altar,  have  yet  suffered  a  brief  punishment  af- 
ter death.  For  instance,  it  was  revealed  to 
the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  that  the  glorious 
Father  Colombiere,  her  co-worker  in  establishing 
the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  in  a  state 
to  need  her  prayers,  as,  in  order  "  to  satisfy  for 
some  negligence  in  the  exercise  of  divine  love, 
his  soul  was  deprived  of  the  vision  of  God  from 
the  moment  it  left  his  body  till  the  moment  his 
remains  were  laid  in  the  tomb."  Even  in  the 
case  of  an  Aloysius  or  Stanislaus,  the  Church 
omits  not  her  cry  for  pardon,  her  mourning  robes 
and  plaintive  appeals  beside  the  beautiful  clay 
that  is  then  and  there  working  miracles  of  beal- 
ing  for  all  the  afflicted  who  touch  it.  What  a 
contrast  to  this  is  her  funeral  service  over  a  little 
child,  with  the  resonant  Laudates,  the  festal  ap- 
pearance of  her  consecrated  priest  in  his  white 
robes  of  joy!  Catholic  little  children  are,  in  the 
teaching  of  Faith,  and  not  merely  in  the  fancy  of 
the  poets,  visible  angels  dwelling  among  us. 
One  touch  of  death,  and  they  fly  to  take  their 
places  for  eternity  in  the  choir  of  angels.  Not 
many  parents  can  hope  to  reach  that  rank  or  to 
go  higher.  This  is  tbe  glory  of  Christian  mater- 
nity, the  point  in  which  it  most  resembles  the 
Divine  Maternity.  Like  Mary,  the  Catholic 
mother  is  nursing  on  her  bosom  a  child  holier, 
purer  than  herself.  She  is  bringing  up  another 
Christ,  for  we  shall  all  be  images,  and  as  we  may 
say,  duplicates  of  Christ  in  the  resurrection,  but 
the  baptized  child  is  such  already.  It  shares  in 
the  merits  of  the  Holy  Infant,  and,  if  it  dies,  shall 
enter  through  His  merits  into  the  eternal  reward 
due  to  those  acts  of  supernal  virtue  performed 
by  the  Divine  Child  from  the  first  moment  of 
the  Incarnation.  Meantime  it  is  no  "  new-fledged 
bird  within  the  parent  nest."  The  mother  folds 
within  her  arms  the  living  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Angels  surround  herself  and  it,  as  they 
surrounded  the  Divine  Mother  and  Child,  in  ad- 
miration, in  love,  in  many  a  helpful  care  to  ward 
oft"  danger,  and  to  soothe  the  infant  cries  that 
remind  them  of  the  tears,  purer  than  pearls,  they 
saw  fall  from  Bethlehem  and  in  Egypt.  A  holy 
priest,  having  the  habit  of  giving  a  little  exhorta- 
tion after  the  ceremony  of  churching,  was  telling 
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a  poor  Irishwoman  how  she  should  "  often  offer 
herself  and  child  to  that  Blessed  Mother  who 
gave  joy  to  the  world  by  bringing  forth  hers," 
when  the  whispered  words  were  almost  amus- 
ingly interrupted  by  an  emphatic  "Oh  then!" 
What  thoughts  were  in  the  full  heart  that  found 
vent  in  the  national  exclamation  ?  Perhaps  it  was, 
"0/i  then,  it  was  joy  she  gave !"  Perhaps,  "0/i  then,  is 
it  me  and  mine  beside  Her  and  Hers!"  Even  so, 
lowly  mother!  you  have  no  dignity  in  this  world 
save  when  before  the  altar;  but  as  Mary  gave  joy 
to  heaven  and  earth,  so  you  have  a  part  in  that 
privilege,  for  the  joy  of  the  Church  militant  and 
triumphant  is  increased  every  time  the  waters  of 
Baptism  bring  forth  from  the  "  font  sanctified  and 
made  fruitful"  by  the  prayers  of  faith,  "new  chil- 
dren of  true  innocence;"  and  you  and  your  little 
one  the  priest  of  God  does  not  hesitate  to  name 
with  the  Blessed  among  women,  and  the  Blessed 
Fruit  of  her  womb!  Oh,  how  miserably  the 
Catholic  mother  degrades  herself  who  looks  on 
her  maternal  office  as  the  world  views  it,  trying 
to  make  it  "  sacred  "  by  trashy  sentirnentalisins 
that  have  neither  truth  nor  meaning,  while  she 
never  reflects  on  the  glory,  the  true  sacredness, 
with  which  only  the  Church  of  God  can  invest  it! 
And  what  a  wrong,  also,  does  the  Catholic  mother 
do  both  herself  and  her  offspring  when  she  is  con- 
tent with  the  paltry  teaching  which  is  more  hea- 
thenish or  heretical,  or  at  best  Jewish,  than  Catho- 
lic! If  the  children  of  good,  pious  parents  so 
seldom  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  that  have 
been  formed  of  them,  it  is  owing  to  this  mistake 
as  much  as  to  any  other  cause.  Let  the  non-Catho- 
lic mother  labor  at  her  almost  hopeless  task  of 
bringing  up  her  children  to  be  dutiful,  industri- 
ous, truthful,  with  scarcely  any  more  reference  to 
God  th.au  if  they  were  not  the  work  of  His  hands ; 
conscientious  painstaking  is  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  her,  and  if  it  is  really  conscientious 
God  will  bless  it.  But  the  Christian  mother — oh ! 
if  not  for  God's  sake,  at  least  for  her  own  and  her 
child's,  let  her  cast  aside  with  the  contempt  it 
deserves  that  Jewish  system  of  educating  the  little 
ones  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
for  parents  under  the  Old  Law  to  teach  their 
children  anything  about  God.  St.  Ignatius  says : 
"  So  long  as  God  remained  retired  within  Himself 
and  did  not  speak  but  amidst  the  flames  of  Sinai, 
man  could  in  a  certain  manner  excuse  himself 
from  the  knowledge  of  God."  Much  more  could 
he  plead  his  inability  to  impart  such  knowledge 
to  childhood.  The  symbols,  ceremonies,  and  the 
whole  manner  of  worship,  were  mysterious  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  why  the 
goodness  of  God  vouchsafed  to  annex  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments  to  His  precepts.  None 


other  could  be  understood,  none  other  would  be 
valued.  And  nothing  so  vividly  marks  tho  fact 
that  they  were  a  stiff-necked  and  hard-hearted  peo- 
ple as  the  commandment  even  for  childhood  being 
enforced  in  the  same  way.  The  first  command- 
ment with  promise,  it  is  often  called  in  admira- 
tion. But  what  kind  of  promise?  The  promise 
of  a  long  life.  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee."  By  this  precept, 
according  to  the  Real  Principles  of  Catholics, 
"obedient  children  arc  blessed  with  a  long  life 
and  temporal  felicity;  disobedient  children  are 
punished  with  temporal  miseries  and  a  short  life." 
The  learned  divine  then  puts  the  question,  "  Is  a 
short  life  always  a  punishment?"  and  answers: 
"No,  it  is  sometimes  a  blessing,  as  the  wise  man 
says  in  the  book  of  Wisdom:  '  He  was  taken  away 
lest  malice  should  change  his  heart,  and  lest  any 
evil  might  deceive  his  soul.' "  Now  this  view  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hornihold's  is  completely  at  variance 
with  the  commonly  received  opinion.  The  fourth 
commandment  is  regarded  as  the  only  point  to  be 
attended  to  in  bringing  up  children  properly  and 
piously,  and  "the  promise"  is  vaguely  consid- 
ered as  including  all  graces  from  God  that  a 
child  can  need.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  most  pious  parents  are,  generally  speaking, 
as  opposed  to  having  their  little  ones  enrolled 
in  the  societies  specially  got  up  for  their  age  by 
the  Church,  as  those  parents  who  make  no  profes- 
sion of  piety  at  all.  Nay,  sometimes  these  last 
give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  clergyman  or 
teacher  who  has  asked  almost  as  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  by  consenting  gladly  that  their  children 
shall  belong.  It  is  not  through  any  dislike  of 
these  juvenile  sodalities  that  many  really  pious 
parents  are  so  set  against  them.  They  are  only 
acting  on  their  principle  that  obedience  to 
parents,  respect  to  teachers  and  perfect  truth- 
fulness constitute  a  child's  perfection.  If  to  this 
be  added  a  worthily  made  First  Communion,  and 
a  formal  reception  of  the  same  Holy  Sacrament 
once  a  month  during  the  period  of  youth,  all  is 
done.  Hence  a  congregation  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand can  mostly  furnish  no  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  little  acolytes  to  the  sanctuary,  and  if  the 
Angels'  Sodality  numbers  fifty  it  is  thought  won- 
derfully numerous.  All  the  evil  arises  from  that 
uncatholic  notion  that  the  piety  of  early  child- 
hood consists  in  dutifulness.  Most  pastors  find 
no  task  so  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  as  that 
of  convincing  even  the  very  best  among  their 
flock,  that  they  are  obliged,  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin,  to  have  their  children  from  the  ago  of  seven 
years  attend  Mass  regularly  on  Sundays  and 
holydays.  The  pastor  of  quite  a  fervent  little 
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parish  (a3  fervor  is  counted  nowadays)  labored 
strenuously  to  inculcate  this  particular  duty,  tell- 
ing fathers  and  mothers  that  it  was  in  vain  they 
were  regularly  before  God's  altar  themselves, 
while  the  children,  whose  souls  He  would  one  day 
require  at  their  hands,  were  at  home  or  in  the  street. 
After  several  years  of  frequent  repetition  of  his  ad- 
vice, and  close  observation  meanwhile  of  its  re- 
sults, it  was  found  that  only  one  family  had  con- 
stantly heeded  it.  So  it  goes.  In  too  many  of 
what  are  counted  the  best  Catholic  families,  pa- 
rental government  has  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Father  Faber's  description  of  national  govern- 
ment: "  Politics  have  their  own  way  of  looking  at 
God.  To  them  He  is  a  fellow-power.  .  .  .  Pol- 
itics recognize  of  Him  so  much  as  this,  that,  ex- 
isting and  being  a  power,  He  has  a  right  to  be 
consulted  when  He  has  a  right  to  be  interested. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  that  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence."  There  is  not  a  word  here  that  is  not 
fully  as  applicable  to  family  politics  as  to  the  un- 
believing world  at  large.  And  as  to  the  social  in- 
tercourse, the  everyday  life  of  Catholic  house- 
holds, how  many  are  depicted  in  his  little  sketch 
of  how  worldly  society  looks  at  God :  "  Society  at 
large  regards  Him  as  a  stately  topic  of  misty  con- 
solation and  convenient  bounty  to  its  friends,  and 
as  an  affair  of  exquisite  police  to  its  enemies.  He 
is  a  more  or  less  indistinct  machine  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
whole  work  of  government  and  order,  but  on  the 
whole  trustworthy  and  perhaps  indispensable." 
For  "friends"  and  "enemies"  substitute  good 
children  and  bad  children,  and  behold  a  perfect 
picture  of  God's  connection  with  those  exemplary 
and  edifying  Christian  families  that  are  directed 
by  Pagan  views  of  parental  authority  and  influ- 
ence! Perhaps  God  is  "indispensable  "  now  and 
then,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  He  can  be  done 
without.  The  parents  are  sufficient  cf  themselves. 
And  if  in  fact  God  is  little  more  than  a  machine 
to  their  minds,  though  they  would  be  rightly 
shocked  in  avowing  it,  their  children  are  consid- 
ered nothing  but  machines  to  be  turned  this  way 
and  that  and  managed  at  will.  It  is  a  most  odi- 
ous form  of  that  which  Father  Faber  has  anathe- 
matized as  the  besetting  sin  of  our  times — forgetful- 
ness  that  we  are  creatures.  Alas  that  such  forget- 
fulness  is  to  be  found  among  superiors  in  the 
Church,  the  State  and  the  family !  But  why  do 
they  forget  such  an  obvious  truth  ?  Because  they 
do  not  keep  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  as  the  ba- 
sis and  guiding  principle  of  their  lives,  the  fact 
that  they  are  living  not  under  the  Natural  law  or 
the  .Mosaic  law,  but  the  Christian  law.  Scripture 
is  no  more  the  rule  of  conduct  than  the  rule  of 
faith,  except  as  interpreted  by  the  Church.  All 


power  is  given  to  Christ  on  earth  as  well  as  in 
heaven,  and  when  He  delegates  a  portion  of  His 
power  to  any  of  His  creatures,  He  at  the  same 
time  lays  them  under  a  strict  obligation  of 
using  that  brief  gift  of  authority  in  His  spirit  and 
under  His  laws.  St.  Paul  interprets  the  fourth 
commandment  for  Christian  children  when  he 
bids  them  obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this 
is  acceptable  with  God.  It  was  of  little  children 
tha-t  our  Lord  said,  Suffer  tJtem  to  come  unto  Me; 
and  according  to  tradition  it  was  a  babe  of  two 
years  whom  He  placed  before  the  disciples  as  the 
model  for  whoever  aspired  to  be  highest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Away  then  with  the  un- 
christian maxims  that  rob  God  of  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  His  creatures'  lives.  Oh  for  a  Savonarola 
to  give  to  the  flames  all  those  pious  writings 
which  teach  to  Christian,  mothers  the  wisdom  of 
man,  not  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man/.  But  it  is 
a  vain  hope  1  If,  according  to  Cardinal  Bon  a,  "  the 
human  spirit  positively  adores  itself,"  never  is  its 
self-adoration  more  adroitly  and  perseveringly  at 
work  than  when  toning  down  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  its  own  poor  conceptions  of 
what  is  practicable  and  useful.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether inexcusable  for  woman,  whether  in  the 
world  or  the  cloister,  to  allow  herself  to  follow 
this  human  teaching.  There  is  no  dearth  of  wri- 
tings that  are  really  Catholic.  And  few  mothers, 
if  any,  could  ever  fall  into  this  error,  at  least  in 
our  country,  if  they  followed  the  instructions  of 
their  parish  priests.  Who  ever  heard  from  the 
altar  that  a  parent's  first  duty  was  to  enforce  obe- 
dience from  the  child,  and  then  among  "other" 
lessons  some  little  knowledge  of  God  was  to  come 
in,  and  that,  too,  in  the  spirit  of  fear?  On  the 
contrary,  our  priests  are  al  ways  try  ing  to  bespeak 
the  first  glimpse  of  infant  intelligence  for  Jesus 
and  Mary.  They  would  wish  those  sacred  names, 
and  not  papa's  or  mamma's,  to  be  the  first  effort  of 
the  baby  tongue.  Full  well  they  know  that  when 
the  love  of  Jesus  and  Mary  does  not  come  first, 
the  love  for  father  and  mother  is  not  worth  much, 
in  fact  is  not  love  at  all.  Because  any  human  af- 
fection or  friendship  that  is  not  founded  on  di- 
vine love,  "  is  uncertain,  fickle  and  unstable,"  says 
a  great  English  prelate  of  our  age.  "  A  father  or 
mother  may  select  a  child  for  special  love;  a 
child  may  select  one  parent;  brothers  and  sisters 
may  select  favorites  among  themselves;  friends 
may  be  selected  for  their  looks  or  conversation: 
all  such  reasons  are  transient  and  self-interested." 
Now  this  ruling  passion,  as  we  may  call  it,  of 
the  American  Church,  this  intense  solicitude  for 
the  lambs  of  their  flock,  which  is  the  leading 
trait  of  both  the  hierarchy  and  priesthood,  is  very 
remarkable.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  a 
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universal  trait"  even  in  the  most  Catholic  nations 
and  times.  We  read  of  it  as  distinguishing  saints 
and  venerable  priests  and  monks  here  and  there. 
Of  late  years  we  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
it  in  Europe,  but  it  has  required  time  to  foster  it, 
and  circumstances  to  bring  it  out  prominently. 
In  our  land  alone  has  a  tender,  passionate,  yearn- 
ing love  for  "the  little  children"  possessed  the 
entire  priesthood  from  the  first.  It  never  grew,  it 
never  died.  Whatever  else  might  change,  that  re- 
mained the  same.  This  unique  fact  is  not  of 
course  without  deep  significance.  It  has  many 
grand  meanings,  and  is  prophetic  of  the  head 
place  which  American  Catholicity  will  occupy 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  But  passing  over  its 
grandeur,  let  us  look  at  the  practical  utility  of 
this  sacerdotal  trait.  Even  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  its  influence  on  the  children's  souls 
there  are  several  points  in  which  a  providential 
plan  may  be  reverently  discerned,  and  its  beauti- 
ful workings  gratefully  followed. 


New   Publication. 


Otrr  or  SWEET  SOLITUDE.    By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
Published  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  book  of  poems  by  Miss  Donnelly,  entitled 
"  Out  of  Sweet  Solitude,"  is  dedicated  to  Rt.  Rev. 
James  F.  Wood,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  whose  well 
known  literary  merits  are  a  guarantee  that  we 
shall  have  a  feast  on  opening  the  pages  of  the 
volume.  And  the  guarantee  holds  good.  We 
cannot  too  highly  congratulate  Miss  Donnelly  on 
the  appearance  of  her  poems.  The  book  is  an 
addition  to  our  Catholic  American  literature  which, 
much  needed,  could  not  have  been  made  by  a 
worthier  pen.  From  "The  Vision  of  the  Monk 
Gabriel,"  which  opens  the  book,  and  the  "  Sacred 
Legends,"  of  which  there  are  eight,  through  the 
"Poems  of  the  AVar,"  which  constitute  the  second 
part  of  the  work,  to  the  beautiful  tribute,  In 
Memoriam  of  tlie  saintly  priest  of  God,  Rev.  Felix 
Joseph  Barbelin,  that  terminates  the  "Miscellane- 
ous "  Poems,  the  reader  will  be  charmed  by  the 
deeply  Catholic  spirit  which  is  the  groundwork 
of,  while  it  gives  true  poetic  elevation  to,  every- 
thing that  comes  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Donnelly. 
And  though  there  are  degrees  of  merit  in  the 
poems,  and  eacli  reader  will  select  his  favorite 
ones,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  fully  worthy  of 
the  high  reputation  as  a  poet  that  Miss  Donnelly 
is  held  in  by  the  many  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  her  poetry.  The  poem  we  have  already 
mentioned,  entitled  "  The  Vision  of  Monk  Gabriel," 
is  already  known  to  the  readers  of  AVE  MARIA, 
as  we  published  it  some  time  ago;  and  from  it  and 
many  other  poems  that  have  appeared  in  the  AVE 
MARIA,  those  who  read  this  notice  may  judge  of 
the  book;  and  we  feel  sure  that  not  one  reader 
who  has  any  poetry  in  his  soul  will  rest  satis- 
fied until  he  or  she  has  procured  a  copy  of  this 
beautiful  work  of  genuine  poetry. 


OHILDEB1TS  DEFABTlvIElTT. 

Virgo  Potens. 
BY  M.  J.  c. 

[CONTINUED.] 

"You  know,  perhaps,"  commenced  Philly, 
"  that  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  saloons  in  the 

city  is  kept  on  W Avenue,  by  a  Mr.  Smith. 

I  knew  that  much,  but  of  course  had  never  been 
in  it,  and  did  not  know  this  man  by  sight.  Well, 
mamma,  I  was  asking  dear  old  Mr.  Constant, 
granpapa's  old  friend  you  know,  if  he  knew  of 
any  good  situation  for  me  in  a  store.  He  is  so 
deaf  that  I  had  to  speak  pretty  loud ;  but  he  didn't 
know  of  any.  A  few  minutes  after  I  walked  away 
from  him,  a  tall,  well-dressed,  fine-looking  man 
stopped  me  and  said, '  I  overheard  you  speaking 
to  Mr.  Constant.  So  you  wish  for  a  situation :  as 
a  sort  of  clerk,  I  suppose.'  I  told  him — in  a  flut- 
ter of  delight  I'm  sure— that  I  did  not  look  as  high 
as  that  at  present,  being  so  young,  but  would 
gladly  make  myself  useful  in  any  capacity  not  be- 
yond my  strength,  in  hopes  that  in  the  future  I 
might  work  my  way  to  a  better  position." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  'you  speak  well.  A 
bright,  intelligent  lad  you  are  too.  Whose  son 
are  you  ? '  " 

"  I  told  him,  and  I  fancied  that  he  looked  some- 
what put  out  or  bothered  for  a  minute  or  two; 
but  he  soon  got  over  that,  and  then  says  he,  "  Well, 
my  boy,  I  can  give  you  a  place,  where  your 
work  will  be  light,  and  you  can  earn  good  wages 
from  the  very  start.  I  like  your  appearance,  and 
your  ready  way  of  speaking;  none  of  yo.ur  shy, 
stupid  boys  would  do  for  my  business." 

" '  O  sir,'  says  I,  '  I  thank  you  so  much  1  When 
shall  I  begin  ?'  He  laughed  at  that;  but  he  said, 
1  You  must  see  how  you  like  it  first.  I  won't  en- 
gage you  blindfold.  Come  with  me ! '  He  led  me 
on ;  I  did  not  notice  much  where  we  were,  and  sud- 
denly he  opened  a  door  and  we  were  in  a  long, 
dark  entry,  between  two  high  brick  stores.  From 
that  we  went  into  a  back  room  where  many  men 
were  seated,  and  so  on  into  a  splendid  place  in 
front,  opening  on  to  the  streets  by  great  glass 
doors;  but,  inside  of  these  doors  where  high 
screens  of  green  blinds,  so  that  no  one  could  see 
in.  The  room  was  hung  round  with  fine,  large 
paintings,  only  I  couldn't  understand  what  they 
were  about;  they  didn't  look  a  bit  like  the  pic- 
tures in  the  church. 

"  We  were  behind  a  marble  counter,  and  on  the 
other  side  many  gentlemen  were  standing.  '  Now, 
my  boy ! '  said  the  man  who  had  brought  me  in, 
•  stand  near  me,  and  see  how  I  wait  on  these  gen- 
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tlcmen.     You  will  soon  learn  In  disiingui-sh  their  j 
orders,  and  Avill  do  as  well  as  I  do,  or  even  better; 
boys,  when   as   intelligent  as  you,  make  the  best 

"The  men  outside  tho  counter  were  calling  so 
fast  for  things  which  I  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of,  that  at  first  I  was  quite  confused;  but  though  I 
did  not  understand  the  terms  they  used,  I  did 
know  the  sight  and  smell  of  spirits,  and  as  I  saw 
them  drinking  it  I  knew  whore  I  was.  I  shrunk 
back  ashamed,  angry,  and  anxious  to  get  away, 
yet  afraid  to  go ;  I  don't  mean  that  I  was  afraid  of 
being  harmed  by  any  one  there,  but  afraid  of  be- 
ing laughed  at.  While  I  was  trying  to  steal  away 
unobserved,  Mr.  Smith  turned  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  mix  a  sherry  cobbler  for  a  certain  gentleman, 
just  in  the  same  way  he  was  mixing  one. 

"All  at  once  I  thought  of  you,  mother !  and  of 
poor  father,  and  my  courage  all  came  back.  '  Mr. 
Smith,'  said  I,  'you  did  not  tell  me  what  kind  of 
a  store  you  wanted  me  for,  and  I  cannot  serve  you 
here.  I  cannot  break  my  mother's  heart  by  stay- 
ing in  a  saloon.  Please  excuse  me,  sir,  and  let 
me  go ! ' 

"  The  gentlemen  all  stopped  talking,  and  listened 
to  me ;  and  one  said,  '  That's  a  fine  chap ! '  another 
one  came  close  and  looked  at  me,  then  said  to 
Mr.  Smith,  'Where  did  you  get  hold  of  that  boy, 
Smith  ?  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? ' 

"  Mr.  Smith  muttered  something ;  but  the  gentle- 
man went  on : 

"'That's  Phil  Moran's  son, — poor  Phil! — and 
this  is  no  place  for  the  boy.  You  shan't  ruin  him, 
Smith;  one  of  the  race  is  enough;  isn't  it,  boys?' 

"Then  turning  to  me,  he  said.  'This  is  not  a  fit 
place  for  you,  my  lad;  go  home  to  your  good 
mother,  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world. 
Here  is  my  card ;  come  to  me  any  day  you  like, 
and  for  your  mother's  sake  I  will  find  you  a  good 
situation,  with  a  merchant  of  my  acquaintance. 
He  will  take  you  on  my  recommendation.'  I 
took  the  card  and  thanked  him,  and  as  I  was  go- 
ing out  I  heard  him  say  to  another  gentleman:  ' I 
wonder  that  fellow  dared  bring  the  boy  here! 
this  is  the  very  place  where  poor  Phil  was  led  to 
his  ruin.'  I  ran  out  choking  with  suppressed 
sobs,  and  came  home  to  you." 

"I  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  wicked  man  dared 
take  you  there,"  said  Mrs.  M-oran,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  and  with  deathly  pale  cheeks;  "for  that 
was  indeed  the  place  where  your  poor  father  was 
first  enticed  into  the  habit  of  "frequent  drinking. 
O  my  sons!  my  sons!  shun  such  places  as  the 
very  gates  of  .Hell !  "  aml<he  heart-broken  woman 
broke  down  utterly  under  the  weight  of  the  terri- 
ble memories  recalled,  ami  sobbed  bitterly. 

They  clung  to  her  fondly,  those -loving  boys; 


they  soothed  her  grief  with  fervent  assurances 
and  tender  caresses,  and  tried  to  dispel  all  her 
fears.  Each  promised  to  watch  lovingly  over  the 
other,  and  both  vowed  never  to  yield  to  the 
tempter. 

For  Louis  she  felt  no  fear;  but  for  Philly  she 
had  often  trembled,  and  now,  to  imprint  indelibly 
upon  his  heart  the  memory  of  this  hour  and  its 
sacred  engagements,  its  solemn  vows,  she  took 
from  her  linger  a  ring  she  had  worn  from  girl- 
hood, a  gift  of  her  beloved  father,  now  no  more, 
and  put  it  in  her  boy's  hand. 

"  Put  that  ring  on  your  finger,  Philip,  my  son  ! 
and  wear  it  there  always.  Let  the  two  gold  hands 
clasping  each  other  over  the  small  amethyst  heart 
represent  your  hand  and  your  brother's  as  you 
clasped  each  other  in  making  this  vow,  and  re- 
member that  you  hold  in  them  your  mother's 
heart,  of  which  you  are  now  the  only  stay  and 
support." 

Philly  kissed  the  ring,  and  then  making  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  offered  his  hand  once  more  to 
his  brother.  His  lips  were  silent,  but  his  young 
face  was  eloquent  with  the  inspiration  of  a  high 
and  holy  resolve.  From  that  moment  the  moth- 
er's mind  was  tranquillized  and  at  peace  regard- 
ing Phiily. 

The  cottage  was  of  one  story  only,  but  it  had  a 
little,  low,  shelving  bedroom  above,  lit  by  a  small 
dormer  window,  over  which  the  boys  had  trained 
beautiful  flowering  vines.  This  was  the  sleeping 
room  of  the  brothers;  and  here  Louis  had  a  little 
tiny  oratory  in  one  corner,  decorated  in  simple, 
boyish  taste.  That  night,  whenVAnnie  was  sitting 
alone — the  boys  having  retired  some  hours  be- 
fore— musing  over  the  events  of  the  day  while  she 
waited  for  her  husband's  return,  she  was  con- 
scious, as  on  one  other  memorable  night,  long 
before,  of  an  unusual  feeling  of  apprehension,  a 
foreboding  of  coming  sorrow  or  peril,  that  she 
vainly  strove  to  banish. 

She  was  not,  a  nervous,  fanciful  woman,  not  a 
person  at  all  given  to  what  are  called  presenti- 
ments. Yet  on  that  other  occasion  when  she  re- 
membered having  felt  this  foreboding  chill,  as  if 
danger  approached  the  house  of  life,  and  the  con- 
scious soul  warned  its  slumbering  sentinels,  how 
soon  and  how  fearfully  had  its  prophecy  been  ful- 
filled ! 

And  now,  again,  what  evil  was  impending?  It 
was  late  indeed,  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  and 
though  Philip  usually  came  home  partially  in- 
toxicated, he  had  not  for  months  past  stayed  out 
as  late  as  this. 

She  had  observed  for  some  time  past,  with  in- 
expressible sorrow,  that  the  once  fine  and  robust 
constitution  of  her  husband  was  breaking  down 
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under  the  constant  influence  of  the  deadly  stimu- 
lants that  slowly  poisoned  the  very  current  of  the 
blood.  Only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  Philip 
Moran  had  in  some  respects  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  fifty. 

She  sat  still,  wrapped  in  sorrowful  thought,  and 
asking  herself  for  perhaps  the  thousandth  time, 
Oh!  was  there  no  hope?  no  chance — not  one — 
that  the  husband  of  he'r  youth,  the  father  of  her 
children,  might  yet  be  saved?  What  could  she 
do — where  look  for  aid  ?  What  possible  influence 
could  yet  be  invoked,  that  might  be  trusted  to 
reach  that  benumbed  conscience  and  heart  ? 

As  once — years  before — she  had  been  startled 
out  of  a  midnight  revery  by  sounds  that  heralded 
woe  and  despair :  so  now  again  her  musings  were 
interrupted  by  a  sound, — but  oh !  how  different  a 
sound! 

'Twas  the  murmur  of  a  soft,  silvery,  childish 
voice;  'twas  the  angel-tones  of  her  Louis  in  ac- 
cents of  prayer.  In  the  profound  hush  of  that 
summer  midnight  the  gentle  voice  was  borne 
to  her  ear. 

She  stole  with  noiseless  footsteps  up  the  narrow 
stairs,  and  peeped  in  at  the  partly  opened  door. 

The  moonlight  shone  through  the  little  dormer 
window  upon  a  crucifix  attached  to  the  wall,  a 
tiny  snow-white  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on 
a  low  shelf  beneath  it,  with  a  wreath  of  fresh 
flowers  encircling  both,  and  the  same  rays  fell 
full  upon  the  upturned  face  of  her  child,  who  was 
kneeling  upon  the  floor.  The  hallowed  light  cast 
a  radiance  upon  that  beautiful  countenance  that 
made  its  lineaments  and  still  more  its  expression 
seem  seraphic.  He  was  praying;  and  there  was 
in  his  tones  a  fondness,  a  tender  reverence,  and 
above  all  a  complete  and  undoubtiug  confidence, 
that  told  the  listening  parent  that  far  dearer  even 
than  herself  to  the  heart  of  her  child  was  the 
Mother  in  heaven  to  whom  his  supplications  were 
addressed. 

"  You  know,  my  Blessed  Mother ! "  he  was  say- 
ing, "  that  long  ago  I  consecrated  my  life  to  you, 
and  to  serve  your  Divine  Son  at  the  altar!  I  did 
hope  to  be  a  priest,  you  know,  and  to  do  good  to  oth- 
ers. But,  O  Blessed  Lady !  save  niy  dear  father, 
recall  him  once  more  to  his  duty,  and  comfort  my 
poor  mother's 'breaking  heart,  and  I  here  offer 
my  life  in  exchange,  and  renounce  all  my  hopes. 
Thou  canst  do  all  things,  thou  art  called  the 
Virgin  most  powerful,  thine  intercession  is  all- 
prevailing  with  thy  Son!  Must  my  father's  soul 
be  lost?  and  oh!  must  my  darling  mother  live  and 
die  a  stranger  to  the  true  faith?  Dear  Mother  in 
heaven,  inspire  my  earthly  mother  to  pray  with 
me  for  niy  father !  Then  I  am  sure  we  would  be 


heard;  for  oh!  I  have  prayed  so  long  all  alone  by 
myself." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  that  pathetic  com- 
plaint sank  deep  into  the  mother's  heart.  He  had 
"prayed  so  long  alone!"  that  fair,  saintly  child! 
praying  for  her — for  his  father — alone  and  un- 
sympathized  with!  But  she  still  listened  breath- 
lessly, and  the  boy  resumed,  in  an  altered  tone  of 
less  fondness  and  greater  awe : 

"O  God!  I  offer  my  life!  I  am  ready  to  give  it 
up!  Take  it  as  .a  sacrifice,  and  grant  my  father's 
soul  in  exchange ! " 

Annie  could  hear  no  more.  She  entered  softly, 
and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  child. 
"Oli!  no,  my  darling!"  she  cried  fervently, 
"not  your  young,  noble  life!  do  not  offer  it;  re- 
call, recall  that  prayer!  for  I  cannot  let  you  go! 
Offer  your  mother's  heart  in  exchange  for  your  fa- 
ther's redemption  from  sin  and  misery;  for  if  the 
Blessed  Mother  you  invoke  has  power  to  obtain 
that  boon,  so  long  desired,  I  will  be  her  most  devo- 
ted worshipper  evermore.  Oh !  why  have  I  never 
invoked  her  aid  before,  in  all  these  years  of  mis- 
ery ?  I  do,  I  do  believe  she  can  hear  and  help ! 
O  Mother  of  my  God!"  she  prayed,  raising  her 
eyes  imploringly  to  heaven,  "pardon  and  pity  me! 
Hear  the  prayers  of  this  mother  aud  son,  thou 
who  art  a  Mother  to  us  all !  " 

She  uttered  this  entreaty  in  tones  of  piercing 
anguish  and  fervor,  and  her  raised  voice  awak- 
ened Philly  from  his  sleep.  Starting  up  in  bed, 
he  was  astonished  beyond  measure  to  see  his 
mother  kneeling  beside  his  brother  before  the 
image  of  Mary.;  and  hastily  slipping  on  his  gar- 
ments, he  sprang  towards  them  and  knelt  on  the 
other  side  of  his  mother. 

"  Are  you  praying  for  father  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"Let's  say  the  Litany!  You  begin,  Louie,  and 
we'll  say  the  responses." 

And  they  did  say  the  Litany,  the  mother  and 
her  children— said  it  with  the  utmost  fervor  of 
trusting  confidence  and  love.  It  seemed  to  the 
mother's  heart  that  no  petitions  could  ever  reach 
heaven  if  these  did  not.  Every  beautiful  adjura- 
tion of  that  astonishing  prayer  was  like  a  new  ray 
of  heavenly  light  upon  her  long-darkened  soul. 

"Virgin  most  powerful !"  repeated  Louis  a 
second  time,  with  strong  emphasis,  and  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  his  mother,  when  they  came 
to  that  petition. 

"Virgin  most  merciful!"  cried  Philly,  taking 
up  the  burden  of  entreaty,  as  Louis  paused  for  a 
moment,  overcome  with  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
the  look  in  his  mother's  face. 

The  mother's  heart  was  melted  within  her  bo- 
som. She  threw  an  arm  round  each  son,  and  drew 
them  to  her  breast. 
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"Virgin  most  faithful!  "  she  cried  imploringly, 
"  pray  for  us !  " 

When  tlv  prayer  was  ended  they  rose,  and  stood 
claspc-d  in  each  other's  embrace,  their  faces  radi- 
ant with  faitli  and  a  joyful  hope  they  had  never 
dared  to  feel  before.  The  countenance  of  Louis 
beamed  with  the  high  and  holy  light  of  accepted 
sacrifice.  Philly  was  simply  happy,  and  sure  that 
all  would  be  right  now;  for  though  by  no  means 
of  a  saintly  turn,  Philly  had  a  most  tmdoubting, 
childlike  faith. 

The  mother's  breast  was  filled  with  new  and 
struggling  emotions,  and  she  longed  to  be  alone 
that  she  might  devote  herself  anew  to  prayer. 
The  offering  made  by  her  son  still  disquieted  her, 
though  she  trusted  her  own  self-consecration 
would  be  accepted  in  its  stead.  But  both  vows 
had  been  registered  in  heaven.  Both  offerings 
were  accepted! 

In  their  absorption  of  mind  and  exaltation  of 
feeling  they  had  been  unmindful  of  the  flight  of 
time ;  but  now  as  the  hour  of  two  pealed  from  a 
neighboring  church  tower,  a  chill  of  dread  caused 
each  one  to  shiver. 

One  thought  was  in  each  mind.  The  husband 
and  father!  where  was  he?  what  had  detained 
him  to  such  an  hour? 

"I  must  go  and  seek  for  him,"  at  length  whis- 
pered the  white  lips  of  the  trembling  wife ;  "he 
may  be  unable  to  get  home  alone." 

"What!  you  go  out  into  the  street  after  mid- 
night, and  roam  around  alone ! "  exclaimed 
Philly.  "Not  you,  indeed,  mother,  while  you 
have  two  sons  to  go  instead.  We  will  go  for  him ; 
or  for  that  matter,  I  will  go  alone.  Let  Louis 
stay  here  and  take  care  of  you ;  I  am  big  enough 
to  get  father  home  without  help." 

"No!  no!  I  must  go  myself!"  persisted  the 
anxious  mother ;  "  I  dare  not  trust  my  boys  out  at 
night." 

"For  your  children's,  for  your  husband's  sake, 
mother!"  said  Louis  entreatingly,  clasping  her 
trembling  hands,  "do  not  so  wilfully  expose  your- 
self to  the  worst  of  dangers.  Is  this  an  hour  for  a 
decent  woman  to  walk  the  streets?  Let  us  go! 
Who  would  offer  injury  to  two  young  boys? 
while  you  might  be  insulted  by  any  drunken  ruf- 
fian, or  even  taken  up  by  the  police."  And  Louis 
firmly  but  affectionately  led  her  to  a  chair  beside 
the  couch  of  her  sleeping  daughters. 

"Stay  by  them,  mamma  dear!  we  will  soon  re- 
turn. Take  my  rosary — here  it  is — and  be  praying 
for  us  all  while  we  are  gone." 

Annie  dared  not.  insist ;  her  good  sense  told  her 
that  Louis  was  in  the  right,  and  the  streets  were 
no  fitting  place  for  her.  TJhey  all  knew  well  the 
•wretched  place  where  the  husband  and  father 


would  be  sure  to  be  found  at  that  hour.  It  was  at 
no  great  distance;  and  fearing  lest  he  might  be 
unable  to  get  home  alone,  and  so  might  be  ar- 
rested by  police  and  locked  up  in  the  station 
house,  Annie  finally  consented  to  let  her  sons  go, 
after  giving  them  many  motherly  cautions. 

Why  was  it  that  she  clung  so  fondly,  so  yearn- 
ingly to  Louis?  why  did  it  seem  so  impossible  to 
let  him  go  out  of  her  sight?  Never  had  the  boy 
seemed  so  developed,  so  manly,  so  fit  to  be  trusted 
anywhere,  and  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
indeed  the  whole  family  besides,  as  now;  never 
had  his  language  seemed  so  wise  and  firm,  his 
judgment  so  just  and  true.  Yet  it  seemed  that 
her  heart-strings  were  wrenched  violently  asun- 
der, when  after  repeated  embraces  she  could  no 
longer  detain  him. 

"O  Philly!  take  care  of  your  brother!  bring 
him  home  to  me  safe!"  she  cried,  as  they  turned 
away.  The  boys  laughed;  her  admonitions  ever 
before  had  been  that  Louis  was  to  take  care  of 
Philly.  What  subtle  instinct  made  her  change 
them  now  ?  She  knew  not :  but  Philly's  gay  an- 
swer cheered  her:  "Never  fear,  mamma!  I'll 
take  care  of  him,  and  bring  him  home  all  right!  '* 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Catholic  France  to  the  Holy  Father. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Catholic  Commit- 
tees, held  in  Paris  on  the  27th  ultimo,  the  follow- 
ing address  was  unanimously  voted  to  be  sent  to 
the  Holy  Father,  to  show  that  the  Catholics  of 
France  are  fervent  in  the  expression  of  their  love 
and  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See.  We  translate  from 
L'Univers: 

MOST  HOLT  FATHER:  The  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  committees  of  France  assembled  in  Paris, 
having  begun  their  labors  by  soliciting  your  benedic- 
tion, cannot  end  them  without  a  renewed  expression 
of  their  love  towards  the  Hoi}-  See  and  towards  your 
Holiness.  With  sentiments  of  perfect  concord,  fortify- 
ing one  another,  we  have  been,  we  are,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  children  of  obedience.  Our  wishes,  our 
resolutions,  our  desires  are,  invariably  submitted  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Holy  Church,  the  generous 
mother  of  our  France  and  of  each  one  of  us.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  she  who  will  bring  us  peace,  and  who 
will  elevate  us  amont;-  the  peoples.  Unanimously  and 
and  earnestly  we  take  as  our  iruide  her  instructions, 
which  arc  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  desire,  most  Holy  Fattier,  to  direct  our  steps  in 
the  path  of  ri.irht,  and  to  console  your  heart,  loaded 
with  so  many  griefs,  in  professing  the  entire  adhesion 
of  our  intelligence  to  all  the  infallible  decisions  ema- 
natiii";  from  the  Chair  of  Peter.  Convinced  that  your 
decisions,  (and  especially  the  grand  and  courageous 
,S'////<(Vf.v,  which  guards  all  social  truth  because  it  si^'- 
Tiali/cs  and  proscribes  all  contrary  error)  are  the  rule 
for  the  practice  of  all  sincere  Catholics,  we  wish  to 
conform  thereto  not  only  our  understanding!!,  but 
iil-'o  all  our  conduct  public,  and  private.  May  your 
Holiness  dfiffn  to  bless  us,  your  children,  prostrate  at 
your  feet ;  and  may  God  continue  to  preserve  Pius  IX 
for  our  love  and  to  bless  tbe  world. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULIE, 
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Pastoral    of  Most    Rev.    Archbishop 
Manning,  D.  D. 

HENRY  EDWARD,  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  Favor 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
to  the  Clergy  and  the  Faithful  of  the  Diocese. 
Health  and  Benediction  in  the  Lord. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren,  and  Dear  Children 
inJesug  Christ: — St.  Augustine,  in  his  Confessions, 
asks:  "Who  is  there  that  understands  the  Al- 
mighty Trinity?  Few  they  be,  who,  when  they 
speak  of  the  Trinity,  know  what  they  say.  They 
contend  and  strive  about  it,  and  yet  no  man  can 
see  that,  vision  except  in  peace.  I  would  that 
men  would  ponder  these  three  things  in  them- 
selves. These  three  things  are,  to  be,  to  know,  to 
will.  For  I  am,  and  I  know,  and  I  will.  I  am, 
I  am  knowing,  and  I  am  willing.  In  these  three 
things  how  inseparable  is  the  life;  and  the  life  is 
one,  and  the  mind  one,  and  the  essence  one.  How 
inseparable  is  this  distinction;  yet  it  exists.  Let 
him,  who  can,  behold  it."  "  Go  on,  O  my  faith, 
in  thy  confession.  Say  to  the  Lord,  thy  God: 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  O  Lord,  my  God.  In  Thy 
Name  we  were  baptized^-the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  Thy  Name  we  do  baptize,  O 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Among  us  also,  in 
His  Christ,  He  has  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  spiritual  and  the  carnal  members  of  His 
Church.  And  our  earth  before  it  received  the 
form  of  truth,  was  invisible  and  without  form, 
and  we  were  covered  with  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance. By  reason  of  iniquity  Thou  teachest  man ; 
and  Thy  judgments  are  as  a  great  deep.  But  Thy 
Spirit  was  borne  upon  the  waters.  Thy  mercy  did 
not  forsake  our  misery.  Thou  didst  say,  '  Let  the 
light  be.'  '.Do  penance,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.'  '  Do  penance.'  '  Let  the 
light  be.'  Our  darkness  became  a  sorrow  to  us: 


and  we  turned  to  Thee,  and  there  was  light ;  and 
behold  we  were  once  darkness,  but  now  are  we 
light  in  the  Lord.1' 

The  ever-blessed  Trinity  is  the  light  and  the 
rest  of  the  soul.  In  God  our  intellect  finds  its 
rest;  in  the  apprehension  and  knowledge  of  God 
— one  in  Nature,  three  in  persons,  infinite  in  per- 
fections. In  Him  our  hearts  find  rest;  for  He  is 
the  uncreated  love,  whicli  is  poured  forth  into  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  given  unto  us. 
He  is  the  rest  of  our  will ;  for  through  knowledge 
and  love  our  will  is  His,  and  His  will  is  ours,  and 
we  have  no  will  but  that  His  most  holy,  just,  and 
sweet  will  be  done  by  us,  and  in  us,  and  about  us, 
for  ever.  The  gates  of  this  rest  stand  open  day 
and  night;  and  all  that  will  may  enter  in.  But 
the  contentious  cannot  find  it.  The  way  to  it  is 
so  plain,  that  the  wayfarer,  though  he  be  a  fool, 
shall  not  err  therein ;  but  the  wise  of  this  world 
cannot  pass  over  it.  The  way  is  a  holy  way,  and 
the  unclean  cannot  set  a  foot  upon  it.  What  won- 
der, then,  if  at  this  moment  there  be  an  uprising 
against  the  incomprehensible  Mystery  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity  ?  Because  incomprehensible, 
the  philosophers  of  to-day  tell  us  it  cannot  be 
known;  there  can  be  no  infinite,  because  the' 
finite  cannot  comprehend  it;  no  eternal,  because 
one  after  another  the  philospphers  must  die. 
From  these  bitter  fountains  of  pride  and  darkness 
come  the  debates,  and  conflicts,  and  doubts,  and 
unbelief,  which  are  laying  waste  the  souls  of 
men.  They  are  putting  out  the  light  which  God 
once  lifted  up  upon  them,'  and  covering  them- 
selves once  more  with  the  darkness  which  rests 
upon  the  great-  deep  of  human  pride.  Strange 
mystery  of  pride:  they  glory  in  their  darkness; 
and  proclaim  it  as  a  perfection  of  the  intellect, 
and  a  fruit  of  culture,  and  an  advance  in  scientific 
progress.  They  do  not  know  that  their  unbelief 
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confirms  our  faith;  that  they  are  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  and  the  proof  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  by  faith;  and  that  the  uift  of  faith  depends 
on  conditions  of  the  moral  law.  "  He  that  is  of 
God,  heareth  the  words  of  God.  Therefore  you 
hear  them  not  because  you  are  not  of  God "  (St. 
John  viii,  47). 

We  have  said  these  things,  dear  children  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  because  every  year  the  warfare  of  the 
world  against  the  Church,  which  is  the  visible 
and  audible  witness  for  God  among  the  nations 
upon  earth,  is  becoming  more  and  more  bitter,  in- 
solent, and  unrelenting.  Many  have  been  misled 
to  think  that  the  conflict  which  is  upon  the  Church 
In  every  nation  of  Europe  has  arisen  from  polit- 
ical or  social  causes,  in  which  the  Church  is  out  of 
harmony  with  legitimate  aspirations,  or  higher 
culture,  or  human  progress.  These  are  but  masks 
and  disguises.  The  true  ultimate  cause  of  all  en- 
mity is  this :  the  Church  bears  witness  that  God, 
in  the  glory  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  the  Crea- 
tor, the  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  exists,  and  is 
present  always,  the  King  and  Head  of  men  and  of 
all  things ;  the  Sovereign  whose  will  is  above  all 
wills,  personal  or  national,  whose  laws  are  su- 
preme over  all  human  legislation.  The  world  and 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  give  leave  to  the 
Church  of  God  to  do  its  Master's  work  so  long  as 
it  will  acknowledge  its  dependence  on  the  suprem- 
acy of  human  law ;  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  subject  to  appeal  to  human 
judges;  and  to  bind  and  loose,  so  long  as  the 
limits  of  its  powers  are  defined  by  human  tribu- 
nals. What  is  all  this  but  a  denial  that  God  is 
supreme,  that  the  Church  is  the  Church  of  God ; 
an  assertion  that  its  powers  are  not  supreme,  but 
subject  to  the  review  and  control  of  men?  The 
world  without  God  is  the  God  of  this  world. 
When  the  world  rejects  God,  it  deifies  itself.  The 
State  which  claims  to  control  the  spritual  powers 
of  the  Church,  or  to  review  its  judgments  within 
the  spiritual  sphere,  claims  Divine  worship.  It 
may  not  see  what  it  is  doing;  but  it  does  not  see 
it,  because  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  God  has 
ceased  to  guide  its  legislation,  and  to  limit  its  con- 
ception of  human  sovereignty.  The  omnipotence 
of  the  State  is  blasphemy.  The  State  cannot  be 
omnipotent  so  long  as  the  Church  of  God  exists; 
for  it  cannot  exist  without  withdrawing  from  the 
State  the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  conscience 
and  the  souls  of  men.  Any  civil  power  which 
claims  a  supremacy  over  this  Divine  authority  of 
the  Church,  reverses  the  miracle  of  our  Divine 
Lord,  and  withers  its  right  hand  in  stretching  it 
out  over  the  jurisdiction  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
have  no  will  at  this  time  to  go  further  into  this 
matter.  .The  impious  violence  abroad  has  found 


a  feeble  echo  nearer  home.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  violent,  and  proud,  and  wilful  men,  who, 
in  the  heat  and  daring  of  their  hearts,  would,  if 
they  could,  lay  waste  the  peace  of  our  country  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  animosities.  We 
touch  on  this  because  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  has  given  order,  peace,  solid- 
ity, progress,  perfection  to  men  and  to  the  society 
of  men.  Without  God  there  is  no  society  possi- 
ble among  men.  The  personal  life,  domestic  life, 
public  life,  of  men  and  of  nations,  becomes  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  anarchy  when  God  ceases  to 
rule  by  knowledge  and  faith  over  their  reason  and 
their  will.  To  this  state  of  moral  anarchy  and  ter- 
rific material  force  the  nations  of  the  Christian 
world  are  fast  advancing.  They  have  chosen  their 
path,  and  in  it  they  must  go  until  they  dash  them- 
selves together  in  mutual  conflict.  They  have 
ceased  to  listen  to  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of 
the  public  peace,  order,  and  life  of  civil  society. 
We  shall  not  therefore  cease  to  bear  our  witness, 
but  our  labor  must  be  for  souls  one  by  one,  for  those 
that  will  believe,  for  the  "men  of  good-will"  who 
have  ears  to  hear. 

That  here  in  England  there  remains  a  Christian 
tradition  of  faith  in  God,  we  know  with  joy  and 
consolation.  The  labor  and  prayer  of  us  all  will 
ever  be  to  "strengthen  the  things  that  remain, 
which  are  ready  to  die."  The  speculative  infidel- 
ity which  has  darkened  a  few  minds,  over-cultiva- 
ted into  barrenness,  has  not  yet  touched  the 
broad,  simple  intelligence  of  the  English  race. 
The  tradition  of  Christian  education  and  Chris- 
tian worship,  mutilated  as  indeed  it  has  been,  is 
yet  alive,  and  renews  itself  with  every  generation. 
The  multiplication  of  schools  and  of  churches,  or 
places  of  Christian  worship,  throughout  England 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  is  without  example  in  our 
later  history;  and  without  a  parallel  in  any  na- 
tion at  this  time — except  in  Ireland;  which  has 
out  of  its  poverty  covered  its  whole  surface,  as 
with  a  new  creation,  of  churches  and  schools.  In 
this  diocese  alone  during  the  last  twenty  years 
fifty-five  churches  have  been  either  built  or  re- 
placed by  larger  and  more  fitting  structures.  In 
the  last  eight  years  tweuty-four  churches,  or  new 
Missions,  have  been  added.  At  this  time  five  new 
churches  are  either  already  begun,  or  in  prepara- 
tion. In  the  Mission  of  the  English  Martyrs,  on 
Tower-hill,  the  building  of  the  church  has  already 
begun.  In  Wapping  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
already  collected  for  a  church.  In  the  Mission  of 
Millwall  the  foundations  of  the  church  are  already 
complete.  In  Hackneywick  the  first  stone  of  a 
school-church  has  been  laid.  In  Drury  Lane,  a 
site  is  already  secured,  and  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
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of  the  church  is  already  in  hand.  Of  these  five 
places  four  are  new  Missions,  founded  in  the 
midst  of  the  densest  and  poorest  parts  of  our  Catho- 
lic poor.  We  could,  if  the  time  permitted,  give 
you  such  details  of  the  spiritual  state  of  these 
places  as  would  effectual ly  move  you  to  deny 
yourselves  for  the  huilding  of  these  churches. 
The  faith  of  our  .poor  is  even  there  vivid  and 
strong.  But  scattered,  and  hid  away  in  the 
great  multitude  of  a  population  which  is  with- 
out Catholic  faith,  and  to  a  great  extent  almost 
without  Christian  knowledge,  our  people  become 
entangled  in  endless  dangers,  and  in  constant 
temptation  to  neglect  the  practice  of  their  relig- 
ion. The  diligent  search  which  we  have  made 
from  street  to  street,  house  to  house,  room  to 
room,  has  shown  how  many  have  heard  no  Mass 
for  years ;  how  many  have  never  been  to  confes- 
sion or  communion  since  the  first  time;  how 
many,  now  in  middle  life,  and  even  in  old  age, 
never  at  all ;  how  many,  of  all  ages,  have  never 
been  confirmed;  how  many  children,  sometimes 
whole  families,  now  grown  up,  have  never  been 
baptized ;  and  of  all  these  evils,  above  all,  of  the 
last,  which  is  the  most  fatal,  the  chief  cause  is 
found  to  be  "mixed  marriages."  To  reclaim,  and 
to  restore  such  a  population  to  the  practice  of 
their  religion,  and  to  support  their  perseverance 
when  they  are  once  restored,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  an  altar  where  the  Holy  Mass  may  be 
daily  said,  and  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
may  be  always  present,  should  be  shut  up  in  the 
midst  of  them.  They  will  not  go  to  a  distance. 
Strange  to  say,  the  very  people  who  in  Ireland 
will  walk  ten  miles  before  daybreak  rather  than 
lose  the  Holy  Mass,  will  not  persevere  in  walking 
a  distance  of  ten  minutes  through  the  cold  and 
hostile  atmosphere  of  London. 

Years  ago  we  told  you,  dear  children  in  Jesus 
Christ,  that  you  could  do  no  nobler  work  of  Cath- 
olic charity  and  piety  than  by  helping  to  place 
small  churches  in  the  midst  of  our  poor  in  Lon- 
don. Those  who  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
what  has  been  already  accomplished  in  the  five 
new  Missions  above  named,  where  the  High  Mass 
has  been  offered  under  every  disadvantage  in 
school-rooms  or  temporary  buildings,  know  how 
many  souls,  both  of  adults  and  of  children,  have 
already  been  brought  back  to  God.  Make  to-day 
a  steadfast  resolve,  for  the  glory  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity,  your  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Sauctifier, 
your  salvation  and  eternal  rest,  that  you  will  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power  help  some  one  of  these 
five  works.  Do  not  give  what  costs  you  nothing. 
Do  not  stain  a  holy  work  by  a  self-sparing  nar- 
rowness of  heart  Be  generous  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Fix  on  something  you  now  spend  on 


yourselves,  and  give  it  for  the  love  of  souls  and  of 
Jesus  who  died  for  them.  Your  self-denial  will 
have  a  sweetness  beyond  all  self-indulgence.  Last 
year  we  called  upon  you  to  help  three  of  these 
new  Missions,  saying  a  blessing  will  be  upon  any 
one  who  will  wholly  or  in  part  raise  up  one  of 
these  churches.  Within  a  day  or  two  a  generous 
offering  was  sent  to  us  for  any  one  of  them  as  we 
might  think  most  needed.  Once  more  I  invite 
you  to  inherit  a  blessing.  We  "  seek  not  yours, 
but  you "  (2  Cor.  xii,  14).  We  would  make  you 
know  how  great  a  joy  even  now,  and  how  great  a 
reward  hereafter,  is  laid  up  for  those  who  seek 
not  "their  own  things,"  but  "  the  things  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (Philipp.  ii.  21).  Life  is  short  and  swift,  and 
you  will  soon  hear  the  Voice  of  the  Master  of  the 
House  taking  account  with  His  servants.  Blessed 
will  you  be,  if  you  ever  hear  that  Voice  saying  to 
you,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant: 

enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  " 

(St.  Matt.,  xxv,  23). 

The  grace  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  now  and  the  hour  of 
death. 

Given  at  Westminster,  and  appointed  to  be 
read  in  the  churches  of  the  diocese  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1873,  when  the  annual  collection  will  be 
made  for  the  Church  Building  Fund. 

4«  HENRY  EDWARD, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON, 

Secretary. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DORSEY. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  hard  in  the  beginning  for  the  child  to 
get  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things  at 
Ridge-Croft.  She  had  an  idea  when  she  came 
back  from  Ellen  Casserly's  and  found  her  uncle 
Joe  and  his  family  there  that  they  were  there  for 
a  visit;  and  being  of  a  social  disposition  she  was 
delighted  at  the  thought  of  having  company,  re- 
membering how  pleasant  it  used  to  be  before  her 
mother  left  her  whenever  friends  came.  But  she 
gradually  found  out  her  mistake,  and  got  to  un- 
derstand that  the  west  side  of  the  house  was  theirs 
by  right,  and  she  had  no  business  there  unless  by 
permission  or  when  she  was  invited.  The  reve- 
lation was  not  the  result  of  any  actual  unkind- 
ness  on  the  part  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were 
both  persons  of  few  words,  busy  at  some  driving 
work  or  other  from  morning  until  night,  and  say- 
ing whatever  they  had  to  say  in  quick,  harsh- 
sounding  tones.  And  their  belongings  were  in 
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harmony  with  their  angular  characteristics — plain, 
and  only  what  was  absolutely  requisite  for  their 
needs,  without  the  slightest  attempt,  ril  ornament  or 
the  faintevt  sign  that  showed  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  They  were  both  austere  observers 
of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their  sect,  and 
were  counted  not  only  worthy  members  by  the 
brethren,  but  held  up  as  examples  of  thrift,  in- 
dustry and  perseverance.  It,  is  true  they  were 
not  given  to  hospitality  or  charity;  if  an  occa- 
sional tramp  or  a  vagabond  Indian  straggled  to 
their  door  and  asked  for  bread,  they  literally  got 
a  stone:  or  if  they  were  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  a 
needy  widow  or  poverty-stricken  orphan,  they  ex- 
cused themselves  from  giving  by  saying  they 
"had  nothing  to  spare:  for  toil  and  moil  as  they 
might,  they  couldn't  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
had  to  be  just  before  they  were  generous."  So 
they  were  considered  just,  as  well  as  righteous,  at 
small  cost  to  themselves.  Although  they  never 
showed  it,  they  loved  their  boys  with  a  strong,  in- 
stinctive, natural  affection,  more  like  that  of  wild 
animals  than  reasoning  Christian  people;  and 
while  all  their  thoughts  and  efforts  tended  to  their 
future  aggrandizement,  their  will  was  absolute 
law  to  them,  and  their  rule  the  maxim  of  Solo- 
mon. Softness  and  tenderness  were  unknown 
things  to  these  hardy  youngsters,  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  punishments  than  rewards;  the 
rewards  being  few  and  far  between,  such  as  they 
were,  and  tending  to  develop  sharp  practice,  self- 
ishness and  a  keen  outlook,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
for  their  own  advantage.  School  and  shoe-mak- 
ing in  winter,  hard  work  in  summer,  left  them  but 
small  leisure  for  anything  but  snatches  of  boyish 
outdoor  sports,  and  they  promised  well  to  grow 
up  shrewd,  industrious,  energetic  fellows,  with- 
out much  knowledge  or  care  for  the  moral  law, 
except  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  their  interests,  and 
outwardly  religious  because  'twas  part  of  their 
hard  training  to  be  so — that  is,  they  behaved  de- 
corously in  meeting  on  Sabbaths,  said  their  cate- 
chism without  much  balking,  sung  loud  witb/the 
choir,  and  always  remembered  the  text. 

Except  that  her  big,  rough  cousins  teazed  and 
frightened  her  until  they  were  brought  up  all 
standing  by  her  father  as  we  have  related,  Amy 
experienced  no  active  unkindness  from  her  rela- 
tions. Her  uncle  rarely  noticed  her;  lie  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  fooling  with  a  little  midge  like 
her;  and  her  aunt,  except  to  keep  an  eye  on  her 
generally  when  Aleck  was  out  about  his  farm 
work,  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  her  but  to  tell  her  "  to 
do  this,"  or  "let  a'.one  that,"  or  "come  in  and  sit 
down,"  or  "  I  hcvn't  got  time  to  talk,  child,"  or  "I 
know  nothin'  about  fairy  tales;  they're  wicked," 
which  gradually  froze  the  child,  who  went  wan- 


dering through  the  house,  up  and  down,  tired  of 
her  playthings,  hungry  and  sick  for  the  love  that 
had  gone  from  her,  until  such  a  loneliness  would 
come  over  her  that  she  would  break  out  in  wild 
outcries  for  her  mother,  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted. There  was  no  longer  any  companionship 
for  the  poor  little  thing  in  the  house  that  had 
heretofore  been  filled  with  sunshine  and  sweet, 
loving,  kindly  sounds,  under  whose  genial  influ- 
ences her  consciousness  and  powers  of  observation 
had  developed  until  they  formed  an  essential  part 
of  her  existence,  without  which  her  nature  pined 
as  a  flower  for  sunlight  and  air  and  moisture. 
Companionship  is  one  of  the  essential  needs  of 
childhood ;  without  it  children  cannot  develop  ac- 
cording to  the  beneficent  plan  of  nature;  they  be- 
come morbid,  their  fancies  grow  distorted,  their 
very  existence  inverted,  and  all  this  the  mother- 
less child  was  in  daily  danger  of,  except  when 
she  went  now  and  then  to  see  Ellen  Casserly, 
where,  for  the  time  being,  the  threatened  evils 
would  be  dispersed  by  such  merriment  and  games 
of  romps,  fairy  tales,  singing,  dancing,  doll-dress- 
ing and  chatter  ing  as  quite  restored  and  made 
happy  her  drooping  spirits, — all,  however,  to  Ju- 
dith's great  disedification,  who  shook  her  head 
ominously,  but  said  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Joe's  maternal  ambition  had 
conceived  an  idea  which  astonished  herself — not 
being  given  to  thoughts  outside  a  certain  beaten 
track — and  filled  her  with  strange  cogitations. 
This  unimaginative  woman  had  absolutely  been 
forecasting  the  future  in  a  way  that,  made  her  re- 
solve to  be  very  good  to  the  child  placed  under 
her  care,  according  to  her  peculiar  iron  ideas  of 
what  "good"  meant,  having  determined  to  marry 
her,  when  grown,  to  her  eldest  son,  Dan,  and 
thereby  secure  her  fair  possessions  to  her  own 
family.  She  kept  her  wise,  far-seeing  plans  to 
herself,  however;  but  scarcely  a  day  passed  that 
she  did  not  make  Dan  do  something  for  his  little 
cousin  that  she  fancied  would  ingratiate  him  in 
her  favor,  knowing  that  early  impressions  are 
strong  and  enduring.  Joe  told  her  "he  wouldn't 
have  Dan  idling  round  with  such  nonsense,"  or 
that  she  was  "spiling  the  gal,"  or  made  the  boy 
turn  short  round  and  march  out  to  hoe  potatoes 
or  split  wood  just  at  the  moment  his  mother  had 
got  him,  after  great  difficulty,  to  begin  something 
for  Amy's  amusement.  The  rough  youngster  did 
not  comprehend  her  designs  for  the  family  ag- 
grandizement or  he  might  have  been  more  amen- 
able to  her  wishes;  as  it  was,  he  was  rebellious, 
and  did  her  bidding  neither  gracefully  nor  will- 
ingly, because  he  thought  it  wasn't  manly  for  a 
big  fellow  like  him  to  be  playing  with  a  girl 
when  he  could  be  snaring  birds  and  rabbits  to 
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sell,  trapping  chipmunks,  or  nutting,  with  a  view 
to  trade  his  peltries  at  the  country  store  a  mile 
away.  And  the  child  was  afraid  of  him:  for  she 
not  only  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  his  having 
shut  her  up  in  the  tool-house  to  be  eaten  by  the 
rats,  but  now  whenever  he  met  her  indoors  or  out 
he  scowled  at  her,  and  made  frightful  faces  at  her 
out  of  dark  corners,  all  of  which  he  did  to  circum- 
vent his  "mother's  nonsense,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Joe  Wythe  did  not  share  the  confidence  of  his 
wife  in  this  plan,  which  grew  every  day  more  dear 
to  her  heart ;  but  he  coveted  no  less  the  fair  pos- 
sessions that  Amy  was  heiress  to,  and  many  were 
the  sinful  thoughts  that  entered  into  and  poisoned 
his  mind  against  her.  "  Only  a  little  child's  life 
between  me  and  prosperity,"  was  the  thought  that 
would  come  unbidden  into  his  heart  at  least 
twenty  times  a  day.  Then  when  it  got  to  torment 
him  by  its  persistent  recurrence  he  would  take 
hold  of  it,  just  as  he  would  have  seized  a  puppy 
yelping  at  his  heels,  to  strangle  it,  or  make  it  hold 
its  place,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  look  squarely  at 
it  with  intent  to  reason  the  matter  out ;  but  the  re- 
sult was  unsatisfactory,  "for,"  as  he  argued,  "if 
this  young  'un  was  out  of  the  way,  Aleck  is  a 
comely  lookin'  young  fellow,  and  might  marry 
ag'in;  there  there'd  be  a  second  brood."  He 
couldn't  see  his  way  clear  to  any  possible  chance  of 
getting  hold  of  the  Carson  property;  there  was  not 
the  remotest  prospect  of  so  desirable  a  thing,  un- 
less— yes,  unless  Aleck  and  his  child  should  both 
die ;  then  he,  being  nearest  of  kin,  would  step  in 
naturally  for  it — that  is,  if  the  child  died  first,  in 
which  case  what  was  hers  would  by  law  be  her 
father's. 

And  so  he  turned  the  matter  over,  and  round 
about,  but  held  his  own  counsel  and  went  through 
his  daily  labors  with  his  usual  air  of  minding  no 
man's  affairs  but  his  own,  and  his  greatest  enemy 
would  never  have  suspected  him  of  harboring 
such  thoughts  of  covelousness  and  cruel  greed. 
Strange  though  to  relate, ,  the  child  was  more 
drawn  towards  her  uncle  than  to  her  aunt  or 
cousins,  and  the  reason  was  this:  the  only  enjoy- 
ment Joe  Wythe  allowed  himself  was  sometimes 
at  an  odd  hour  of  the  day,  and  occasionally,  in 
the  evening  when  every  chore  was  finished,  to 
take  down  his  violin  and  play  upon  it.  He 
played  with  rare  skill; 'it  was  the  one  soft  spot  in 
his  nature  to  love  music  for  its  own  sake,  and 
while  drawing  from  the  strings  of  his  violin  sweet, 
wailing  notes,  or  the  touching  old  ballad  airs  that 
once  had  a  glamour  for  him  in  the  brief  romance 
of  his  life,  or  threw  upon  the  air  light,  luting 
strains  that  made  the  pulse  beat  quicker,  Amy 
would  steal  across  the  hall,  creep  nearer  and 
nearer  as  if  drawn  by  some  irresistible  spell,  and 


finally  drop  down  at  his  feet,  her  hands  folded  ia 
her  lap,  where  she  would  sit  motionless,  watching 
him  and  listening  to  the  music,  perfectly  en- 
tranced, with  an  expression  upon  her  face  of 
mingled  awe  and  delight.  This  spontaneous 
homage  touched  the  man's  vanity,  but  not  his 
heart,  and  it  induced  him  oftener  than  he  had 
done  before  for  years  to  take  his  violin  out  of  its 
case,  and  play  hour  after  hour,  when  he  could 
spare  the  time,  just  to  watch  the  effect  on  her  and 
enjoy  it  in  his  grim  way,  while  his  sentiments 
were  in  kind,  had  they  been  analyzed,  like  those 
of  Nero,  who  played  his  tenderest  strains  while 
martyrs  were  being  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  in  the 
Colliseum. 

The  two  brothers  were  oftener  together  now, 
but  not  as  in  times  gone  by — for  their  lives,  like  a 
great,  strong  tree  split  asunder  by  the  lightning, 
could  never  grow  together  again ;  but  there  grad- 
ually came  a  new  kind  of  comfort  to  Aleck  in 
having  him  to  talk  with  over  their  young  days, 
which  were  so  full  of  fun  and  frolic  that  it  used 
to  be  hard  to  say  which  predominated;  and  con- 
fide his  plans  for  improvements,  too ;  to  consult 
with  concerning  investments,  profits  and  losses, 
to  all  of  which  Joe  listened  patiently,  and  had 
good  practical  advice  to  give  in  return.  And 
whenever  at  twilight  the  sweet,  wailing  strains  of 
the  violin  floated  into  his  silent  room  as  he  sat 
there  with  his  little  girl  snuggled  in  his  arms, 
asleep,  the  man  felt  somehow  that  his  dead  wife 
stood  close  beside  him,  only  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  earthly  air,  and  a  great  peace  would  fall  upon 
him,  the  reasonableness  of  which  he  neither  ques- 
tioned nor  doubted. 

"  I  do  wonder  now !" — said  Mrs.  Joe  one  night,  as 
she  took  off  the  last  stitch  in  the  toe  of  a  sock  she 
had  knitted — then  she  stopped. 

"Wonder  what?"  asked  her  husband,  who  was 
busy  over  his  account-books. 

"  I  hedn't  ought're  to  say  it,  I  guess,  Joe ;  but  I 
was  jest  wonderin'  if  Aleck  wouldn't  marry 
ag'in." 

"  A  woman  is  never  at  a  loss  for  some  nonsense 
or  other  to  bother  her  brains  about.  What  put 
that  in  your  head  ?  " 

"  Wai !  you  know,"  she  answered,  speaking  low, 
"  there's  a  talk  about  Ellen  Casserly  and  him." 

"Ellen  fiddlesticks!  Don't  you  know  she's 
goin'  to  marry  Phil  Barry  ?  So  much  for  worn- 
ens'  gossip ! " 

"  Du  tell  now ! "  was  all  that  Mrs.  Joe  said ;  but 
she  felt  immensely  relieved. 

"I  don't  think  Aleck  will  marry  ag'in,"  ob- 
served Joe  Wythe  as  he  turned  over  a  new  page 
of  figures ;  "  he's  too  cut  up  about  his  wife.  He 
don't  fuss  and  fume  and  go  on  like  some,  showin' 
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off  his  grief;  but  it's  a  hurtin'  him  inside,  and 
that's  the  worst  sort  of  hurt,  and  hardest  to  heal." 

"  Wai,  ez  I  was  a  goin'  to  say,  I  dunt  think  it's 
Christian  to  fret  thata-way,  but  I  guess  he's  as 
well  off  ez  he  is.  He'd  ez  like  ez  not  git  in  a 
mess  ef  he  married  ag'in,"  observed  Mrs.  Joe, 
thinking  of  the  children  that  might  be  born  of 
such  a  marriage  to  knock  all  her  fine  plans  in 
the  head. 

Two  years  rolled  by,  and  things  at  Ridge-Croft 
adjusted  and  settled  themselves  in  a  natural  sort 
of  way, — the  changes,  even  those  that  were  disa- 
greeable, had  at  last  grown  familiar,  and  as  human 
nature  has  a  happy  faculty  of  adaptation  under 
most  circumstances,  the  discordant  elements  now 
brought  together  under  the  same  roof  moved 
along  without  any  open  outbreaks,  which  was  as 
much  as  could  have  been  expected.  Aleck's  little 
girl — thanks  to  what  the  great  Sam  Johnson 
would  have  styled  "wholesome  neglect,"  was  now 
a  healthy,  robust  child  of  seven  years,  well  grown 
of  her  age,  and  hardy  from  her  constant  out-door 
life,  for  her  liberty  was  unrestricted,  and  sunshine 
and  air,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  had  become 
real  needs  of  her  existence.  Not  only  when  the 
days  were  bright  and  warm  did  she  go  roving 
round  the  fields,  and  loiter  hour  after  hour  under 
the  great  spreading  trees  on  the  slopes,  clamber 
over  the  rocks  high  up  the  mountain  sides  for 
beautiful  mosses  and  wild  flowers  as  fearless  as  a 
chamois,  or  go  singing  along  the  shore  hunting 
for  tinted  pebbles,  or  paddle  over  in  a  light  skiff 
to  "  Willow  Island,"  when  the  water  was  smooth, 
pretending  that  she  had  been  shipwrecked  and 
lived  there — for  there  was  no  end  to  her  fancies — 
but  it  was  the  same  thing  in  winter:  through 
snow,  wind  and  rain  she  flittered  and  scampered 
about  with  her  cousins,  to  whose  rough  ways  she 
had  not  only  got  accustomed,  buf,  imitated,  until 
she  was  as  venturesome  and  strong  as  they 
were ;  and  her  father,  seeing  her  well  and  cheerful, 
gave  himself  no  trouble  about  her,  thinking  in 
his  heart  that  all  the  requirements  of  so  young  a 
child  were  more  than  fulfilled  in  her  case  by  tho 
physical  blessings  she  enjoyed. 

But  one  bitter  winter's  day,  when  the  "snow  lay 
several  feet  deep  except  on  the  broken  roads,  El- 
len Casserly  on  her  way  home  from  a  quilting  bee 
thought  she'd  turn  to  Ridge-Croft  to  see  how  Amy 
was  getting  on,  and,  if  she  saw  Aleck,  ask  to  take 
her  home  with  her.  She  was  in  a  rough  little  cut- 
ter of  her  own  that  held  two,  and  thought  the 
child  would  enj.oy  the  sleighing,  and  a  molasses- 
pulling  that  she  intended  getting  up  for  her  ben- 
efit that  evening.  Full  of  these  kind  intentions,  she 
drew  up  to  the  rack,  the  bells  on  her  horse's  neck 
jingling  out  merrily  on  the  cold,  still  air,  and  se- 


curing the  reins  she  went  towards  the  house. 
The  first  tiling  she  saw  was  Amy  w-ith  a  shovel 
helping  the  boys  to  clear  away  the  suow  from  the 
front  of  the  house,  screaming  and  shouting  as 
loud  as  they  could ;  no  shoe-strings  in  her  shoes, 
her  dress  soiled  and  torn,  and  bundled  up  in  a 
greasy  old  shawl  of  Abbey's,  with  a  squirrel-skin 
cap  of  Dan's  on  her  head,  "  an  object,"  as  Ellen 
Casserly  told  Judith  afterwards,  "that  was  enough 
to  make  her  poor  mother  turn  in  her  grave, 
frowzy,  dirty,  and  lookin'  lik«  the  bad  lot  ske  was 
with.  Whereupon  old  Judith,  with  a  short,  dry 
laugh,  remarked :  "That's  the  way  Mercy  Bedloe 
would  dress  her  own  gal  ef  she  had  one.  She 
dont  b'lieve  in  arms  an'  legs  bein'  made  for 
nothin'  but  usefulness;  an'  fur  ez  I  kin  jedge 
she's  got  her  eye  on  Amy  Wythe  for  suthen'  or 
other,  an'  she'll  take  it  out'n  her  sooner  or  later, 
— you  see  ef  she  don't."  But  to  return. 

Amy  tossed  her  shovel  into  a  drift  as-  soon  as 
she  saw  Ellen  Casserly,  and  ran  to  meet  her,  throw- 
ing her  arras  around  her  neck,  while  she  kissed 
her  over  and  over  again,  saying  how  glad  she  was 
to  see  her. 

"But  where  are  all  your  good,  pretty  clothes 
that  I  made  for  you,  little  woman  ?  "  asked  Ellen. 

"Aunty  put  'em  away,  'cause  she  says  it  will 
spile  'em  to  play  'bout  in,"  she  answered,  noways 
mortified  at  her  appearance. 

"  She  even  talks  like  'em,"  thought  Ellen, — 
"  and  her  mother  a  well  eddicated  lady,  if  I  know 
what  lady  means,  with  nice,  gentle  ways.  But, 
Amy,"  she  said,  "  your  clothes  are  thick,  strong, 
woollen  stuff,  and  made  for  you  to  run  round 
in." 

"I  like  these  best,  'deed  I  do,  Ellie.  I  can  play 
horses  or  anything  when  I'm  dressed  so;  but 
when  I  get  on  anything  new  I  hev  to  stay  in, 
and  I  can't  abear  that,"  replied  the  child,  speak- 
ing very  earnestly. 

"All  I've  got  to  say  then,"  said  Ellen  hotly, 
"is  that  things  would  be  different  if  your  mother 
was  alive;  and  it's  shameful  for  them  as  have  the 
care  of  you  to  let  you  be  running  round  like  a 
ragged  colt  day  in  and  day  out." 

"I  like  it:  it's  fun:  you  don't  know  how  jolly  it 
is ! "  she  answered,  shying  asnow-ball  she  had  been 
busily  moulding  in  her  red,  dimpled  hands,  at 
Dan's  head,  with  such  true  aim  that  it  took  him  in 
the  eye  and  made  him  see  stars.  There  was  a  shout 
of  laughter,  and  Amy  danced  about  in  the  snow, 
clapping  her  hands  and  screaming  with  delight, 
for  it  was  but  seldom  that  any  of  them  had  the 
luck  to  take  Dan  at  a- disadvantage.  When  the 
noise  subsided,  a  harsh  voice  said: 

"  Hedn't  you  better  come  in?  "and  on  turning 
her  head  Ellen,  Casserly  saw  that  Mrs.  Joe  liad 
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joined  the  party, — how  long  since  she  did  not  then 
know.  * 

"I  haven't  got  time:  I  only  stopped  a  minute  to 
see  Amy,  and  ask  if  she  might  go  home  with 
rue,"  responded  she,  very  coldly. 

<l  Wai,  ef  you  wunt  come  in,  I  dunt  want  to  hev 
you  puttin'  noshuns  into  that  gal's  head ;  she's  sat- 
isfied, and  ez  long  as  her  own  father  finds  no  fault, 
nobody  else  hez  a  right  to,"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  in  her 
harsh,  stolid  tones. 

"I  don't  want  to  put  any  notions  but  what's 
proper  in  her  head,  Mrs.  Wythe ;  but  since  you 
have  spoke  out,  I  must  say  I  think  it  would  only 
be  decent  for  her  to  be  kept  clean  and  tidy,  and 
she  with  tots  of  strong,  warm  dresses,  that  I  made 
up  with  my  own  hands,  in  her  drawer,  that  her 
own  father  paid  for, — thanks  to  nobody,— instead 
of  running  round  like  a  motherless  colt  with  your 
great,  rough  boys !  " 

"Du  tell  now!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joe,  flaring  up; 
"  I  guess  ef  you  hed  a  chance  you'd  like  to  hev 
the  management  of  her  an'  her  father  too,  ef  you 
Wuz  only  smart  enough  to  catch  him." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Church    of    Our    Lady    of    Lourdes, 
Marinette,  Wisconsin. 

Sunday,  June  8th,  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered 
by  the  Catholics  of  Marinette.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  from  their  Bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Melcher,  of  Green 
Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  Catholic  church,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed  by  the  devastating  fire  of  1871. 

There  were  four  Masses  celebrated  by  the  Fathers 
present,  at  one  of  which  the  Rfe.  Rev.  Bishop  received 
a  number  of  girls  as  members  of  the  young  ladies' 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Rev.  G.  N.  Ackley,  at  which  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  delivered  two  sermons,  one  in  French  and  one 
in  German,  the  merits  of  which  were  highly  spoken 
of  by  those  understanding  the  languages. 

Father  Ackley  then  delivered  a  sermon  in  English, 
on  the  subject  of  the  day,  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which 
was  eloquent  and  earnest. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  com- 
menced at  two  o'clock.  It  was  performed  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Melcher,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Fathers  Corby  of 
Watertown,  G.  N.  Ackley  of  Green  Bay,  Fox  of  Menom- 
inee,  and  our  worthy  pastor,  Rev.  F.  Pernin.  It  was 
witnessed  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  people.  The  Very 
Rev.  F.  Corby  delivered  the  sermon  for  the  occasion, 
which  was  a  fine  discourse,  impressive,  and  listened 
to  with  marked  attention. 

The  services  of  the  day  were  closed,  in  the  evening, 
by  a  lecture  at  the  National  Hall,  by  Very  Rev.  F. 
Corby— Subject:  "The  Church  as  she  is,  and  as  she  is 
not."  The  Rev.  lecturer  engaged  the  closest  attention 
of  his  audience,  of  nearly  four  hundred  people,  for 


two  hours.  He  treated  each  point  of  the  discourse 
in  a  clear  and  glowing  manner,  and  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded at  the  close. 

All  this  is  the  index  of  the  zeal  and  labor  of  our 
esteemed  pastor,  Rev.  Father  Pernin,  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  The  parish,  although  laboring  under 
disadvantages  from  the  loss  of  its  church  in  the 
late  fire,  promises  under  his  energetic  direction  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  country.  With 
such  evidences  of  interest  and  labor  as  are  manifest, 
the  Rev.  pastor  cannot  fail  to  win  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  parishioners,  and  advance  the  cause  of  religion 
hi  this  place.— Marinette  Eayle. 


They  Made  her  a  Grave. 

"The  youngest  Sister  of  Loreto  died  on  the  24th  of 
July,  from  fright,  as  I  considered  it,  caused  by  the 
attack  of  the  savages.  She  .was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
well  educated,  and  a  model  of  virtue." — Extract  from 
Bishop  Lamifs  Letter. 

They  made  her  a  grave  where  the  tall  grasses  wave 

'Neath  the  blue  of  the  Western  sky, 
And  they  laid  her  to  sleep  where  the  wild  winds  sweep 

Through  the  bending  reeds  that  sigh. 
With  a  swelling  heart  they  were  forced  to  part 

A  link  from  that  sacred  chain, 
And  though  lovely  and  bright,  it  was  laid  that  night 

'Neath  the  sods  of  the  Western  plain. 

With  many  a  prayer  they  laid  her  there 

To  sleep  in  that  cold,  cold  bed, 
While  on  her  bier  fell  as  holy  a  tear 

As  e'er  embalmed  the  dead. 
Now  the  stag  may  bound  o'er  that  hallowed  ground 

And  the  eagle  from  his  eyry  scream, 
But  no  Vesper  bell  comes  to  break  the  spell 

That  wraps  the  sleeper's  dream. 

Ah !  far,  far  away,  perchance,  that  day 

A  mother's  heart  was  sore, 
With  an  aching  void  for  the  Lamb's  sweet  bride 

Laid  to  sleep  on  Arkansas'  shore. 
O  mother  dear!  soothe  to  rest  each  tear, 

Thou  to  glory  a  star  hast  given ; 
And  the  spirit  chain,  though  rent  in  twain, 

Shall  be  clasped  again  in  heaven. 

In  the  morn  of  youth  her  young  heart's  truth 

Sought  not  the  earth  or  its  dust, 
But  her  spirit's  wings  left  earthly  things 

To  fold  in  the  bosom  of  Trust. 
O  bride  of  the. Lamb,  thou  hast  gone  home! 

In  the  virgins'  train  art  thou; 
And  the  songs  that  rise  o'er  the  dome  of  the  skies 

But  echo  thy  virgin  vow. 

Let  if  an  cy  bright  on  wings  of  light. 

fi  Now  seek  that  lonely  grave 

Where  flowers  spring  and  wild  birds  sing 

By  the  Arkansas'  wave; 
Lef.  devotion  kneel,  for  here  'twill  feel 

A  throb  unfelt  before, 
For  incense  rare  doth  fill  the  air, 

Though  the  worshipper's  no  more. 
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There,  mortal,  kneel  one  hour  to  feel 

That  soothing  calm  within 
When  devotion  bows  o'er  holy  vows 

And  prayer  lias  shackled  siu. 
Oh!  for  the  bliss  of  an  hour  like  this, 

When  the  soul's  deep  powers  thrill 
With  the  magic  tone  from  Mercy's  throne 

And  passion's  waves  are  still. 

Lonely  grave  by  the  Western  wave, 

Oh!  pure  heart  sleeping  there, 
The  winds  alone  above  thee  moan 

Their  sad,  wild  requiem  prayer. 
E'en  the  savage  here  feels  a  mystic  fear 

As  he  stands  by  that  lonely  mound, 
As  the  whispering  breeze  sighs  through  the  trees, 

"  Thou  standest  on  holy  ground." 

Then  sweetly  rest,  with  the  Cross  on  thy  breast; 

Oh,  sweet  be  thy  slumbers  here! 
May  o'er  thy  head  bright  wings  be  spread 

By  angels  watching  there! 
May  no  ruder  wind  sweep  o'er  thy  sleep 

Than  the  breath  of  the  summer  rosea, 
While  virtue's  tear  embalms  the  bier 

Where  our  martyred  dead  reposes. 


ALL  Catholics  will  read  with  interest  the  Pas- 
toral of  Archbishop  Manning,  not  only  for  the 
clear  and  eloquent  doctrine  it  contains,  but  also 
for  the  account  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

As  the  letters  we  receive  now  aie  too  numerous 
to  be  published,  and  can  interest  but  the  readers 
of  the  AVE  MARIA,  we  will  be  satisfied  to  give 
the  number  of  those  entered  on  our  register. 
Thus,  from  June  17th  to  July  2nd,  we  reckon 
over  three  hundred  letters  inscribed  in  our  books. 

Five  hundred  and  five  new  associates  have  been 
enrolled ;  conversion  has  been  asked  for  ninety 
individuals  and  nineteen  families ;  forty  sick  per- 
sons have  been  recommended  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Association;  forty-seven  special  favors  have 
Bolioited — for  various  individuals,  three  communi- 
ties, two  schools  and  one  family. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"The  water  which  you  sent  me  effected  wonder- 
ful cures  in  two  cases:  one  was  in  healing  the 
leg  of  a  poor  sufferer  who  for  many  years  was 
afflicted  by  dangerous  varicose  affections,  and 
which  the  physicians  were  unable  to  cure;  strange 
to  say,  the  application  of  the  water  and  the  cure 
were  almost  instantaneous.  The  other  was  the 
cure  of  a  young  girl  suffering  from  sore  eyes, 


which  caused  a  rapid  failing  of  the  sight.  From, 
the-  time  that  the  water  was  applied  up  to  the  pres- 
ent  she  has  not  had  any  return  of  the  soreness, 
and  her  sight  is,  to  use  her  own  expression,  better 
than  ever  in  her  life.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  happy  to  report  another  of  the  wonderful 
cures  effected  by  the  use  of  the  miraculous  water. 
...  A  few  months  ago  an  interesting  little  girl 
of  four  years  was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  which 
so  injured  her  brain  as  to  cause  paralysis  of  her 
entire  body;  the  little  sufferer,  unable  to  speak  or 
move  a  limb,  remained  a  long  time  under  the  care 
of  an  excellent  physician,  who  tried  every  remedy 
he  could  think  of,  but  without  any  success. 
Finally  he  gave  her  up,  saying  that  she  would 
never  be  able  to  speak  or  walk.  Her  afflicted 
mother  sent  to  me  for  a  vial  of  the  miraculous 
water  and  gave  the  child  three  drops  of  it  during 
a  novena  she  made  of  nine  "Hail  Marys" — all 
other  medicine  being  stopped.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
and  praise  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  the  child  is 
now  able  to  walk,  and  can  articulate  a  few  words." 

"  I  wrote  you  a  few  weeks  ago  that  my  father 
was  very  sick,  asking  you  to  have  prayers  offered 
for  him.  But  now  I  write  that  he  is  getting  well, — 
thanks  be  to  God  for  his  recovery." 

"  A  lady  who  was  in  great  agony  received  instant 
relief  by  the  use  of  the  water." 

u  A  Mass  of  thanksgiving  is  asked  for ,  in 

acknowledgment  of  all  the  graces  and  blessings 
he  has  received  from  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  particularly  for  having  restored  her 
to  good  health."  ..."  You  sent  me  three  vials 
last  fall  for  two  children  who  were  covered  with 
scrofula  and  pronounced  incurable — thanks  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  they  are  quite  well,  without  a  scar 
on  them." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  members 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Association :  Miss  KATIE 
NOONAN,  of  St.  Louts,  Mo.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty -two,  on  the  15th  ult. ;  MRS.  ELLEN  BUCK- 
LEY, of  New  Orleans,  La.,  who  died  sometime 
ago  in  said  city. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  Director, 

NOTA. — We  are  happy  to  inform  the  readers  of 
the  AVE  MARIA  that  the  long-expected  barrel  of 
water  from  Lourdes  has  finally  arrived  and  will 
soon  be  followed  by  another. 


Papal  Fund. 
Charles  McCoy,  Freeport,  Illinois '.$2  50 


MAN  judges  of  our  motives  by  our  actions.  God 
judges  of  our  actions  by  our  motives. 
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THE    SAINTS    AND     OURSELVES  : 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons. 


CHAPTER    III     [CONTINUKD.] 
UNCATHOLIC   NOTIONS. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  particular 
interest,  which,  in  other  times  and  places,  was 
manifested  by  the  clergy  towards  woman  in  the 
cloister,  is  in  our  country  rather  shown  towards 
woman  in  the  world.  This  evidently  follows 
from  their  peculiar  devotedness  to  childhood. 
Even  the  spouses  of  Christ  are  now  esteemed 
more  for  the  services  which  they  render  to  His 
little  ones  than  for  their  sacred  vocation.  And  in 
like  manner  women  in  the  world  are  respected 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Hence  the 
seeming  exaggeration  of  the  language  frequently 
heard  about  the  maternal  office.  In  some  respects 
it  is  a  novelty.  Wives  and  mothers  never  held  the 
high  rank  in  the  Church  at  present  assigned  them, 
especially  here.  That  this  was  a  .providential  ar- 
raugement  is  becoming  clearer  every  day.  Owing 
to  it  the  Catholic  woman  holds  her  position 
securely;  while  outside  the  Church  woman's  foot- 
ing is  but  on  a  heap  of  sand,  which  will  not  sus- 
tain her  in  quiet  security,  and  which  her  bewil- 
dered attempts  to  make  solid  only  cause  to  give 
way  more  rapidly.  Never  was  a  difference  more 
apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer.  If  the 
Church  is  the  only  successful  teacher  of  reverence, 
according  to  the  ancient  maxim,  she  has  shown 
how  well  she  can  secure  reverence  for  woman- 
hood by  new  means  when  new  emergencies  arise. 
Hitherto  the  Christian  virgin  was  the  object  of 
special  attention  and  eulogy ;  now  the  Christian 
matron  is  raised  to  the  highest  place,  not  indeed 
in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  but  in  her  public 
teaching.  Does  this  seem  strange?  Why,  it  is 
only  one  elucidation  among  many  of  the  Pope's 
recent  statement,  that  the  Church  has  a  new  task 
in  this  age ;  for  whereas  her  past  struggles  with 
the  world  were  to  abolish  the  worship  of  a  multi- 
tude of  gods,  or  to  crush  numerous  errors  in  be- 
lief, now  she  has  to  combat  the  prevailing  notion 
that  there  is  no  God  at  all,  and  no  necessity  for 
any  religious  belief,  true  or  false.  Paganism  re- 
cognized something  sacred  in  women  consecrated 
to  religion.  Heresy  manifested  its  unwilling 
belief  in  the  same  truth,  by  its  savage  warfare 
against  them.  '  In  our  time  the  great  mass  neither 
respects  nor  hates  them.  All  women  are  to  be 
trampled  down,  and  the  peculiar  rage  of  the  evil- 
minded  is  against  the  family.  As  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  within  the  household  of  faith  there 
is  always  felt  some  little  of  the  prevailing  madness 
or  folly  outside,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  touch  of 
this  can  be  detected  here  and  there.  But  there  is 


no  fear  of  it  doing  much  harm,  for  He  who  abides 
with  His  Church  has  taken  care  of  the  interests  of 
her  daughters.  They  will  be  safe  amid  the  tem- 
pest that  howls  wildly  around  their  sister  women 
who  are  not  of  the  household  of  God  and  Mary. 
All  the  energies  of  the  Church,  we  may  say,  are 
now  concentrated  on  this  subject.  There  is  even 
an  apparent  apathy  to  the  persecution  of  which 
the  religious  orders,  of  women  as  well  as  men,  are 
made  the  victims.  The  afflicted  inmates  of  the 
cloister  are  earning  mercy  for  the  world,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  becoming  more  pleasing 
to  Him  who  pronounced  those  blessed  who  suffer 
persecution  for  justice'  sake.  The  Church  leaves 
their  cause  to  Him,  while  she  throws  the  mighty 
strength  of  her  protecting  care  around  the  family, 
— around  the  women  and  children  whose  dignity, 
purity  and  safety  are  menaced  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Thus  woman  owes  another  debt  to  religion.  And 
it  should  be  her  pride,  as  it  is  clearly  her  duty,  to 
acknowledge  it  in  two  practices.  First,  she 
should  cultivate  in  her  heart  and  show  in  her 
conduct  an  increased  love  of  the  sacred  ministry 
of  the  Church.  Now,  as  of  old,  the  priest  is  her 
true  champion,  her  friend  and  teacher;  the  only 
one  whose  championship  is  potent  and  reliable, 
whose  friendship  is  a  shield  behind  which  she  is 
safe  from  the  injustice  of  human  laws,  and  whose 
teaching  fits  her  to  act  her  part  with  propriety 
and  dignity  in  this  world,  as  well  as  with  refer- 
ence to  the  place  she  will  hold  in  the  next. 
Secondly,  bearing  in  mind  that  her  position  of 
honor  and  influence  is  secured  to  her  by  the 
action  of  the  Church,  and  is  not  the  result  of  her 
own  merits  nor  the  reward  of  her  wisdom  or  in- 
dustry in  acquiring  it,  the  Catholic  woman  ought 
to  show  her  gratitude  in  a  noble  and  truly  Chris- 
tianlike  way,  by  cherishing  a  tender  compassion 
for  those  who  have  none  of  her  blessings  and 
privileges.  The  non-Catholic  woman  is  under  a 
tyranny  of  which  the  daughter  of  Rome  can  form 
but  the  most  vague  idea.  She  is  a  victim,  and 
feels  it,  though  unhappily  she  is  ignorant  of  her 
only  place  of  refuge.  Instead  of  looking  on  her 
struggles  to  escape  with  supercilious  wonder  at 
their  foolishness  or  angry  denunciation  of  their 
unbecomingness,  let  the  happy  daughter  of  Mary 
take  some  little  pains  to  point  out  to  her  strug- 
gling sister  the  road  which  leads  to  the  rights  of 
woman  upheld  as  only  divine  power  can  uphold 
them  in  this  fallen  world.  Above  all,  let  her  rep- 
resent these  trials,  of  which  she  knows  little  or 
nothing  in  her  own  experience,  to  the  tender- 
hearted Mother  of  woman's  first  Defender  and 
Advocate.  What  is  the  chivalric  reverence  for 
the  weaker  sex,  which  has  taken  so  many  heroic 
and  beautiful  forms  at  various  times  in  Christen- 
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dom,  but  an  imitation  of  what  we  may  venture  to 
call  the  divine  chivalry,  the  intrepid  tenderness  of 
the  Son  of  Mary  towards  the  sex  He  found  so 
so  cruelly  oppressed?  Neither  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  legal  position  of  woman  outside  of 
His  Church  is  very  little  if  at  all  better  than 
before  His  coming.  Wherever  Catholicity  does 
not  preside  over  the  making  and  administering 
of  laws,  they  invariably  discriminate  between 
the  sexes  and  against  the  weaker  one.  So  also 
does  public  opinion,  the  god  of  this  century.  It 
was  in  His  office  as  legislator  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  stood  between  woman  and  one  of  these 
laws.  "  Moses  commanded  us  to  stone  such  a 
one,  but  what  sayest  Thou?"  "Let  Mm  who  is 
without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone."  And 
what  in  fact  is  the  whole  history  of  the  Popes 
but  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  woman  ?  Now 
with  newly-converted  nations,  and  now  with  old 
Catholic  lands  grown  worldly  and  unchristian ; 
here  with  a  schismatic  sovereign,  and  there  with 
an  apostate  statesman, — unceasingly  almost  has 
the  battle  gone  on.  Beginning  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  who  laid  on  husbands  the  novel 
precept  to  give  honor  to  tJieir  wives,  it  is  still  car- 
ried on  by  our  Martyr-Pope,  'who,  though  helpless 
in  his  prison-home,  yet  stands  with  his  face  to  the 
foe  of  woman,  resisting,  as  he  and  he  alone  can, 
the  whole  strength  of  the  world  bent  on  degrading 
and  enslaving  her.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  also,  that  it  is  for  the  rights  of  all  women 
he  is  contending  in  supporting  those  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Church. 

Ignoble  as  was  the  condition  of  even  the  Jewish 
woman,  and  unutterably  wretched  that  of  the 
Gentile  woman,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  we 
can  form  no  idea  of  what  would  be  the  state  of 
both  by  this  time  of  the  world,  were  there  no 
Christ  on  earth  keeping  up  a  constant  watch  and 
ward  over  them  through  all  those  ages.  Napo- 
leon I  thought  he  was  urging  an  irresistible  plea 
against  the  validity  of  his  brother  Jerome's  mar- 
riage, when  he  wrote  to  the  Pope :  "  I  do  not  wish 
a  Protestant  young  woman  in  the  imperial  fam- 
ily." The  weighty  argument  was  not  a  feather  in 
the  balance  of  justice  as  held  by  Pius  VII. 
Mixed  marriages  are  a  source  of  grief  to  the 
Church,  but  they  are  not  the  less  to  b'e  taken  care 
of.  While  the  "Protestant  young  woman,"  de- 
serted by  her  craven-hearted  husband  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Caesar,  was  left  to  sorrow  and  pine  in  her 
Maryland  home,  her  proud  State  and  the  United 
States  alike  powerless  to  redress  her  wrongs  and 
in  truth  quite  indifferent  about  them, — Rome  was 
fighting  her  battles,  and  Rome's  Ponti'ff-King 
drawing  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  her  impe- 
rial brother-in-law  and  foe.  What  mattered  it  to 


him  that  his  temporal  power  and  his  personal  lib- 
erty were  thereby  imperilled?  that  even  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  in  France  were  endangered  by  his 
resistance  of  despotic  power?  As  Head  of  the 
Church,  his  one  paramount  duty  just  then  was  to 
uphold  that  one  insignificant  marriage,  and  he 
did  it.  Jerome  Bonaparte  might  go  through  a 
hundred  forms  of  marriage  with  a  Westphalia 
princess,  but  his  only  legitimate  descendants  are 
the  "  Baltimore  Bonapartes."  And  if  in  this  ro- 
mantic episode,  as  it  is  called,  one  saintly  Pope 
Pius  bore  so  noble  a  part  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  we  have  seen  the  same  struggle  renewed  in 
our  own  time,  and  another  Pius  provoke  the  enmity 
of  another  "  Emperor  Napoleon  "  by  refusing  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  his  holy  predecessor. 
That  romantic  episode  is  closely  connected  with 
all  Pio  Nono's  wrongs  and  sufferings.  Perhaps 
a  poetical  justice  will  crown  the  little  romance 
which  two  Popes  have  made  a  reality  by  their  he- 
roic constancy.  It  was  but  a  little  affair,  as  the 
world  speaks,  but  nothing  is  small  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  His  representatives  on  earth. 

Here  we  come  to  another  uncatholic  notion, 
and  a  peculiarly  odious  one  when  found,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  combined  with  real  piety  and  intelli- 
gence. The  Church  teaches  most  positively  and 
distinctly  that  "  with  God  there  is  no  acceptance 
of  persons."  This  truth  of  faith  is  sometimes 
rendered  exception  of  persons,  which  is  true  also, 
but  is  not  the  fundamental  truth  which  the  word 
acceptance  declares.  The  Church  wishes  us  to 
feel  and  understand  that  God  does  not  accept  any 
person  at  all.  The  Divine  Person  alone  is  accept- 
able to  Him.  No  man,  woman-«r  child  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  accepted  to  the  favor  of  God,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  are  clothed  with  the  merits 
and  therefore  sharing  in  the  Personality  of  Jesus. 
Let  us  hear  Father  Faber  explain  this  great  truth 
of  Catholic  faith,  in  respect  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer : 

"  Why  should  our  prayers  be  in  the  Creator's 
ear  more  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  the  queru- 
lous complaining  of  the  plover,  or  the  cry  of  the 
suffering  beast,  run  down  by  the  hunters  ?  Their 
value  comes  principally  from  this,  that  God  Him- 
self has  vouchsafed  to  become  a  man,  has  lain  out 
upon  the  inclement  mountains,  and  spent  the 
night  in  prayer.  He  mixes  us  up  with  Himself; 
makes  our  cause  His,  His  interests  ours,  and  we 
become  one  with  Him.  So  by  a  mysterious  com- 
munion the  work  of  His  prayers  runs  into  our 
prayers ;  the  wealth  of  His  enriches  the  poverty  of 
ours;  the  infinity  of  His  touches,  raises  and  mag- 
nifies the  wretchedness  of  ours.  So  that  when  we 
pray,  it  is  not  we  who  pray,  but  He  who  prays. 
We  speak  into  our  heavenly  Father's  ear,  and  it 
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is  not  our  voice,  but  the  voice  of  Jesus,  like  His 
Mother's  voice,  that  God  vouchsafes  to  hear.  Or 
rather,  the  Eternal  vouchsafes  to  be  like  Isaac  in 
his  blind  old  age.  His  younger  son  kneels  before 
him  for  his  blessing,  with  license  to  play  his 
elder  brother's  part.  'The  voice  indeed  is  the 
voice  of  Jacob,'  and  it  is  not  he  whom  I  will  bless, 
'but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,'  roughened 
with  the  toil  of  the  world's  redemption.  And  he 
says,  with  Isaac :  '  Come  near  me,  and  give  me  a 
kiss,  my  son.'  And  immediately,  as  He  smells 
the  fragrant  smell  of  His  garments,  for  it  is  of  a 
truth  the  stole  of  Christ,  'blessing  him,  He  says: 
Behold  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a 
plentiful  field ;'  and  so  He  filleth  him  with  bless- 
ings." 

What  a  beautiful  explanation  is  this  of  the 
great  truth  which  the  Church  embodies  in  the 
close  of  every  one  of  her  prayers :  "  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  only  Son,  our  Lord."  And  as 
with  prayer,  so  with  everything  else.  There  is 
not  one  of  our  commonest  duties  from  morning 
till  night  that  cannot  be  made  acceptable  to  God 
by  saying  at  each,  "  through  Christ  our  Lord,"  or 
"  in  union  with  my  Saviour,"  or  any  little  aspiration 
of  the  kind ;  while  the  greatest  work  of  a  saint 
would  not  be  accepted  by  God  without  this  con- 
dition. It  would  be  only  the  work  of  a  human 
person,  and  therefore  of  no  value.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  intention,  which  many  find  so  per- 
plexing, rests  on  this  fact.  But  we  are  now  con- 
cerned only  with  some  of  the  uncatholic  notions 
that  come  from  forgetting  or  misunderstanding  it. 

Here  is  a  good  Catholic  who  thinks  everything 
of  childhood,  and  nothing  of  any  maturer  age. 
There  is  another  who  holds  the  piety  of  children 
in  utter  contempt,  and  speaks  as  if  aged  people 
were  the  only  ones  who  can  be  worth  aught  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  Yonder  comes  a  third  who 
deems  young  men  the  only  class  a  priest  should  con- 
cern himself  about,  when  up  steps  a  fourth  who 
insists  that  girlhood  is, the  one  choice  season,  and 
should  monopolize  the  whole  care  of  every  one 
claiming  to  work  for  God.  Some  eyes  can  see 
nothing  admirable  unless  they  peep  into  the 
cloister;  others  concentrate  their  gaze  on  heads 
,of  families.  Now  if  this  were  a  mere  matter  of 
preference,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
it.  All  have  their  favorite  class.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  so  many  will  persist  in  seeing  only  the 
favorite  one;  they  will  not  allow  others  to  come 
in  next;  no,  "others"  are  nobodies,  the  Church 
must  consist  entirely  of  the  favored  age  or  con- 
dition, "  others "  must  not  expect  anything  but 
petulant  opposition,  icy  indifference,  or  at  best 
compassionate  toleration.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
harm  such  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  works.  Much 


that  looks  like  jealousy  and  envy  in  good  people 
towards  other  good  people,  is  really  only  this 
spirit,  which  is  resolved  to  admire  and  assist  no 
one  outside  the  favorite  set  or  class.  Hence  nar- 
row-minded views,  hence  uncharitable  cautions, 
and  unchristian  seeking  out  the  antecedents  of 
whoever  comes  forward  to  begin  or  continue  a 
religious  enterprise— as  if,  forsooth,  the  human 
agent  was  everything,  and  the  divine  guardian- 
ship over  religion  and  its  affairs  nothing.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  to  trace  the  working  of  this 
spirit.  Every  saint  has  had  to  encounter  it,  in 
some  form  or  other.  Now  St.  Teresa  is  derided 
for  undertaking  the  reform  of  her  Order,  because 
she,  being  a  religious,  ought  to  leave  such  affairs 
to  her  superiors ;  and  now  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 
is  persecuted  because,  not  being  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  a  religious,  she  should  not 
meddle^  with  matters  above  her.  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul  begins  his  Congregation  of  the  Mission  with 
priests  who  are  not  remarkable  for  high  birth  or 
vast  learning.  Thereupon  some  pronounce  it 
wanting  in  all  the  elements  of  success, — forgetting 
that  lowly  and  unlearned  fishermen  converted  the 
world ;  while  others  applaud  it  as  the  very  sort  of 
weapon  to  which  God  gives  power;  forgetting 
that  He  gave  power  to  St.  Bernard  and  his  com- 
panions, and  to  St.  Ignatius  and  his,  though  both 
these  noble  bands  were  mainly  composed  of  the 
high-born,  the  talented  and  the  wealthy,  a  circum- 
stance which  had  caused  their  undertaking  to  be 
suspected  in  their  turn.  In  later  times,  Our  Lady 
of  La  Salette  was  surely  mistaken  in  appearing  to 
the  "  uncouth  "  Maximin  and  the  "  self-willed  " 
Melanie;  it  was  no  less  strange  in  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  to  hold  communications  with  simple 
little  Bernadette ;  and  why  Our  Lady  of  Pontmain 
should  write  words  upon  the  sky  to  be  deciphered 
by  school-children  is  utterly  unaccountable. 

We  forget  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  compre- 
hend the  ways  and  means  which  Infinite  Wisdom 
pleases  to  employ,  still  less  to  account  for  them 
and  explain  them  to  our  satisfaction.  Our  part  is 
to  believe  and  adore.  And  the  task  is  not  diffi- 
cult if  we  accustom  ourselves  to  reflect  that  with 
God  there  is  no  acceptance  of  persons.  To  say 
that  with  God  there  is  no  distinction  or  exception 
of  persons,  is  not  exactly  the  same  truth  of  faith, 
neither  is  it  half  so  clear  and  satisfactory.  Our 
own  feelings  of  discrimination  and  favoritism  are 
too  inveterate  to  allow  of  our  understanding  the 
absence  of  them  in  God.  We  believe  it,  but  there 
is  no  feeling  in  us  to  correspond  to  it.  But  we 
all  understand  what  it  is  to  accept  one  person  for 
the  sake  of  another.  When  we  have  real  affec- 
tion for  any  one,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  feel  in- 
different to  that  onete  kindred  and  chosen  friends. 
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St.  Alphonsus  says:  "Indeed,  when  we  love  any 
person  we  also  love  his  relatives,  his  servants,  his 
likeness,  and  even  his  clothes,  because  we  know 
that  he  loves  them."  The  homely  adage,  love  me, 
love  my  dog,  expresses  a  truth  of  nature  that  is 
understood  the  world  over.  Therefore  if  wo  take 
pains  to  get  this  primary  truth  well  into  our  mind, 
that  God  does  not  accept  or  receive  any  person 
whatsoever,  that  it  is  only  the  Second  Person, 
united  to  human  nature  in  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation, whom  He  accepts,  and  with  Him  and 
for  His  sake  those  human  beings  that  He  disdains 
not  to  call  brethren — if  we  once  come  thoroughly 
to  feel  this,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  a  deep  and 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  up  all  Chris- 
tian Virtues,  particularly  charity,  the  keystone 
and  arch  of  the  Christian  character.  For  this 
foundation  is  real  and  perfect  humility,  which, 
according  to  St.  Prosper,  consists  in  confessing  the 
grace  of  Christ."  St.  Bernard  defines  it,  "  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  own 
nothingness."  These  two  definitions  explain  and 
strengthen  each  other.  We  are  to  know  that  in 
ourselves  we  are  nothing,  but  that  in  Christ  we 
are  a  great  deal.  Of  ourselves  we  have  no  dig- 
nity; through  Him  we  participate  in  infinite  dig- 
nity, because  the  Second  Person  of  the  Triune  God 
has  become  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
Jesus  has  no  human  personality:  He  is  the  incar- 
nate Divine  Person — one,  with  two  natures.  He 
could  not  be  a  person,  because,  possessing  all  the 
illimitable  and  incomprehensible  attributes  of 
the  Godhead,  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to  divest 
Himself  of  these,  and  have  instead  the  finite  qual- 
ities, the  limited  powers  and  necessary  imper- 
fections which  make  up  the  human  personality,  the 
mere  created  being,  that  every  one  of  us  has  and 
is.  Although,  in  His  human  nature,  He  went 
down  into  the  deepest  depths  of  humiliation  and 
suffering,  such  depths  as  no  merely  created  being, 
even  the  Immaculate  Mother,  can  ever  sound,  yet 
His  Divine  Nature  remained  unaffected  by  all ; — 
tlMt  could  not  be  lowered,  could  not  abase  itself. 
And  yet,  the  chief  object  of  His  coming  was  to 
blend  humanity  with  the  Divinity,  to  make  us 
one  with  Himself.  The  glory  of  .His  Father  was 
concerned  with  this,  most  of  all,  as  we  can  very 
well  perceive;  for  the  maker  of  anything  gains 
glory  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  thing 
made,  and  whoever  undertakes  to  copy  anything 
is  obliged  in  truth  and  fairness  to  produce-  a  fac- 
simile as  closely  resembling  the  original  as  pos- 
sible. The  accidental  glory,  then,  of  our  Creator, 
that  glory  which  He  receives  from  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  His  creatures,  comes  from  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  works  made  by  His 
hand.  And  furthermore,  as  He  vouchsafed  to 


copy  Himself  in  making  us,  His  truth  and  fidel- 
ity necessitated  Him  to  produce  as  perfect  a  copy 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  This  is 
probably  the  meaning  of  those  theologians  who 
say  that  God  was  not  bound  to  make  man,  but 
that,  having  resolved  to  make  him,  He  was 
bound  to  do  so  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  an  ex- 
pression to  which  other  theologians,  Father  Fa- 
ber  among  them,  object  very  strongly,  as  implying 
that  God  is  not  perfectly  free,  which  of  course 
would  be  impious  as  well  as  absurd,  for  who  or 
what  is  there  to  constrain  Him?  Still,  we  all 
have  something  within  us  that  responds  to  that 
striking  expression;  for  we  think  that  a  person 
making  a  careless  or  imperfect  copy  of  anything, 
is  either  unskilful — and  then  it  was  presumption 
to  undertake  it — or  wholly  deficient  in  feelings  of 
honor  and  justice,  having  no  self-respect,  no  in- 
terest in  the  work  or  regard  for  the  disappointed 
party.  There  are  few  sentiments  so  universal  as 
this.  It  rules  in  all  matters,  small  and  great,  and 
is  the  very  soul  of  contracts,  and  engagements  of 
every  nature.  However,  whether  we  except  or  re- 
ject the  phraseology  that  God,  in  making  man  af- 
ter His  own  likeness,  was  obliged  by  His  own  at- 
tributes of  justice  and  fidelity,  and  by  His  very 
Self-love  (the  one  only  attribute  which  He  does  not 
communicate  to  creatures  nor  share  with  them),  to 
produce  a  perfect  resemblance,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  He  did  actually  do  so.  The  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  lights  up  the  whole 
mystery  of  original  justice,. and  brings  out  with 
appalling  distinctness  the  malice  of  sin,  which 
has  so  frightfully  distorted  the  human  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Deity.  To  restore  this  disfigured 
likeness,  to  bring  out  the  beautiful  features  in 
their  first  primal  beauty  and  clearness,  is  the  work 
of  our  Saviour  and  Teacher.  He  makes  the  re- 
generated soul  in  some  manner  divine,  transforms 
it,  divinizes  it,  by  inspiring  it  with  His  thoughts 
and  feelings,  gradually  drawing  it  closer  and 
nearer  to  Himself  until  it  becomes  one  with  Him, 
when,  as  saints  express  themselves,  they  live  no 
longer,  it  is  Jesus  lives  in  them: — the  living  like- 
ness of  the  Divinity  shines  out  in  all  its  first 
beauty  before  the  eyes  of  God,  and  is  in  very  truth 
His  child,  blended  inseparably,  by  a  mysterious 
union,  with  His  coequal  and  well-beloved  Son. 
The  God-Man  cannot  abase  His  divinity  to  our 
level,  but  He  can  raise  us  up  to  His  height. 
Happy  the  few  who  allow  Him  to  do  it  in  this 
life!  With  the  rest,  the  great  majority,  a  pencil 
of  fire  must  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
bright  portrait  that  is  to  stand  forever,  in  glory, 
beside  the  Divine  Original  and  Author. 


OBEDIENCE  is  the  test  of  true  holiness. 
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Christian   Virgins. 

The  Christian  era  having  dawned  upon  the 
earth,  new  laws  are  proclaimed.  Mysteries  hid- 
den until  then  are  revealed,  and  virtues  scarcely 
known  before,  even  by  name,  become  household 
words  upon  the  lips  of  Christians.  Among  the 
virtues  which  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus 
brought  out  into  special  prominence,  was  that  of 
holy  chastity.  An  alliance  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  human  body  and  the  very  substance  of 
God  in  the  Person  of  the  WORD  MADE  FLESH. 
Henceforth  the  practice  of  chastity  assumes  a 
stricter  and  a  holier  type  than  it  had  taken  before 
the  Incarnation.  "Glorify  and  bear  God  in  your 
body."  "  The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  tem- 
ple ye  are."  Such  are  the  admonitions  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  concerning  our  bodily  sanctification. 

The  highest,  the  holiest,  most  heaven-like  form 
which  holy  chastity  assumes  is  that  of  consecrated 
virginity.  Chastity  is  honorable  in  the  married 
state;  but  if  we  would  contemplate  it  in  all  its 
lustre  and  in  its  angel-like  beauty,  we  must  con- 
sider it  in  the  state  of  consecrated  virginity. 
Holy  virginity  is  the  joint  production  of  brightest 
faith  and  of  purest  and  most  heroic  love.  Faith 
is  incipient  glory.  Strong  and  simple  faith  pro- 
duces dispositions  akin  to  those  which  the  sight 
of  God  in  heaven  will  produce.  The  soul  enter- 
ing heaven  and  seeing  God  for  the  first  time,  for- 
gets suddenly  and  forever  all  the  grandeurs  and 
beauties  of  earth.  Seeing  before  her  entranced 
gaze  the  all-perfect  and  infinitely  beautiful  One, 
she  seeks  instantly  to  be  one  with  Him.  She 
gives  herself  to  Him,  and  He  gives  Himself  to 
her. 

The  donation  of  self,  of  one's  whole  self,  to  God 
by  the  vow  of  virginity  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
donation  of  self  to  God,  which  takes  place  when 
heaven  is  reached.  Faith  and  love  produce  the 
former,  sight  and  love  produce  the  latter.  As 
there  is  a  place  marked  out  for  holy  virgins  in 
the  worship  and  the  following  of  the  Lamb  in 
heaven,  so  was  there  to  be  a  place  marked  out  in 
the  worship  of  the  Lamb  on  earth  for  the  virgin 
choir.  The  Lamb  was  to  abide  on  earth  until 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  every  land  was  He 
to  travel  under  eucharistic  guise.  But  behold 
how  choir  after  choir  of  virgins  springs  up  around 
Him  to  sing  the  new  canticle,  and  to  accompany 
him  wheresoever  He  goes!  Observe,  too,  as  stalls 
on  earth  are  left  vacant  by  holy  virgins  who  are 
called  to  join  the  choirs  of  heaven  above,  how 
other  chaste  young  souls  are  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  fill  up  the  empty  places,  and  join  in 
singing  the  new  canticle.  Every  age  and  every 
land,  and  well  nigh  every  Christian  home,  have 


been  laid  under  contribution  in  furnishing  first 
fruits  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb;  holy  virgins 
whose  one  occupation  is  the  service  of  Him  who 
stands  slain  upon  the  altar;  whether  adoring  be- 
fore His  throne,  or  accompanying  Him  on  His 
journeys  of  love,  mercy  and  compassion. 


Beatification  of  Marie   Emilie  de 
Rodat. 

The  Bishop  of  Rodez  has  recently  published  a 
Pastoral  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for 
tbe  success  of  the  process  of  beatification  of  a 
very  holy  woman.  From  it  we  glean  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  her  life:  "Marie  Ernilie  de 
Rodat  was  born  in  1787,  and  belonged  to  a  noble 
family  of  Drouelle,  in  the  diocese  of  Rodez, 
France.  At  a  very  early  age  she  displayed  an  un- 
usual love  of  holy  things  and  a  vocation  for  a  re- 
ligious life.  Sustained  in  the  laudable  purpose 
by  the  example  and  encouragement  of  her  grand- 
mother, a  most  Christian  and  a  pious  woman, 
Marie  Emilie  devoted  herself  to  charitable  pur- 
suits and  to  prayer.  She  rose  early  to  attend 
Mass,  and  passed  a  great  portion  of  her  time  in 
visiting  the  poor  and  sick.  Later  on  she  went  to 
Villefranche  de  Ronergue,  and  there,  in  com- 
pany of  two  or  three  other  ladies,  dedicated  her 
leisure  to  the  education  of  orphans  and  other 
abandoned  children.  Fortunately  she  fell  in  with 
a  spiritual  adviser  of  most  exalted  piety  and  pro- 
found experience,  the  Abbe  Marty,  a  former  Doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne.  Under  his  guidance  she  es- 
tablished the  Order  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  has 
since  become  so  popular  and  widely  extended, 
and  which  is  devoted  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  lowest  class  of  poor  children.  Mother 
Marie  Emilie  lived  and  died  at  Villefranche.  She 
expired  on  September  19th,  1854,  surrounded  by 
her  sisters  in  Christ,  and  deeply  regretted  by  the 
entire  population,  who  ever  spoke  of  her  as  "  the 
saint."  It  is  not  astonishing  that  one  who  was  al- 
ready called  a  saint  whilst  in  life  should  be 
an  object  of  profound  veneration  after  death. 
Scarcely  had  the  breath  left  her  body  ere  the  ru- 
mor of  miracles  performed  by  her  relics  filled  the 
surrounding  country  with  hope  and  joy.  The 
late  Bishop  Mgr.  Dalle,  after  many  researches  and 
a  minute  examination  of  facts,  at  last  came  to  con- 
viction as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  mysterious 
events  recorded  of  her,  and  when  in  Rome  pro- 
posed her  for  beatification.  This  was  in  1867. 
In  1872,  the  important  documents  called  the 
"commission  of  introduction  to  the  cause  of  the 
venerable  Servant  of  God,  Mother  Mary  Emilie 
de  Rodat,"  were  filed  by  the  Sacred  Congregation, 
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and  ere  long  it  is  hoped  her  beatification  will  be 
officially  proclaimed. 


Saint  Cuthbert's  Vision. 

Saint  Cuthbert,  when  a  boy,  used  to  tend  shoep 
on  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Melrose. 
One  night,  whilst  his  companions  were  sleeping, 
and  he  himself  was  awake  and  engaged,  as  was 
his  wont,  in  prayer,  on  a  sudden  he  saw  a  long 
stream  of  light  break  through  the  darkness,  and 
in  the  midst  a  company  of  the  heavenly  host  de- 
scended to  the  earth,  and  having  received  among 
them  a  spirit  of  surpassing  brightness,  returned 
without  delay  to  their  heavenly  home.  The  youth, 
beloved  of  God,  was  struck  with  the  sight  and 
stimulated  thereby  to  engage  in  the  glorious  con- 
flict of  the  spiritual  warfare,  and  earn  for  himself 
eternal  life  and  happiness  among  God's  mighty 
ones.  He  forthwith  offered  up  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  his  compan- 
ions, with  brotherly  exhortation,  to  imitate  his 
example.  "  Miserable  men  that  we  are,"  said  he, 
"whilst  we  are  resigning  ourselves  to  sleep  and 
idleness  we  take  no  thought  to  behold  the  light  of 
God's  holy  angels  who  never  sleep!  Behold,  whilst 
I  was  awake  and  praying,  I  saw  the  great  wonders 
of  God;  the  door  of  heaven  was  opened,  and  there 
was  led  in  thither,  amidst  an  angelic  company,  the 
spirit  of  some  holy  man,  who,  now  forever  blessed, 
gazes  on  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  mansion  and 
Christ,  its  King,  whilst  we  grovel  amid  this  earthly 
darkness;  and  I  think  it  must  have  been  some 
holy  bishop,  cr  some  favored  one  of  the  company 
of  the  faithful,  whom  I  saw  thus  carried  into 
heaven,  amidst  such  splendor,  by  that  numerous 
angelic  choir." 

When  the  morning  was  come  Cuthbert  found 
that  Aiden,  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Lindisfarne, 
a  man  of  exalted  piety,  had  ascended  to  the  heav- 
enly kingdom  at  the  very  moment  of  his  vision. 
Immediately,  therefore,  he  delivered  over  to  their 
owners  the  sheep  he  was  feeding,  and  determined 
straightway  to  enter  a  monastery. 


Atf  Italian  Bishop,  who  had  endured  much  per- 
secution with  a  calm,  unruffled  temper,  was  asked 
how  he  attained  such  a  mastery  over  himself. 
"  By  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes,"  said  he.  "  I 
first  look  up  to  heaven  as  the  place  whither  I  am 
going  to  live  forever.  I  next  look  down  upon  the 
earth,  and  consider  how  small  a  space  of  it  will 
soon  be  all  that  I  can  occupy  or  want.  I  then 
look  around  me,  and  think  how  many  are  far 
more  wretched  than  I  am." 


TRUE  love  of  God  produces  purity  of  intention. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Virgo  Potens. 
BY  M.  j.  c. 

[CONCLUDED.] 

And  did  he  bring  his  brother  back  to  his  home, 
and  to  the  mother's  arms?  We  shall  see.  The 
boys  went  along  cheerfully,  Philly,  as  usual,  doing 
the  most  of  the  talking. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Louie!  I  was  so  glad 
as  never  was  when  I  popped  my  head  up  in  bed 
and  saw  mamma  kneeling  there  by  you.  And 
then  afterwards  to  hear  her  join  in  the  litany. 
Will  she  become  a  Catholic  ?" 

"  She  will ;"  replied  Louis  firmly. 

"  How  jolly !  Aint  I  glad  though !  If  I  could 
have  had  a  wish  in  the  world,  it  would  have  been 
that." 

"What,  Philly!  Is  there  no  other  wish  you 
ought  to  make  first  of  all  ?" 

"  O  Louie !  I  forgot  poor  father.  Yes,  of  course, 
my  first  wish  would  be  for  him;  because  mamma 
is  so  good  anyhow.  And  now  that  we've  all 
prayed  for  him  together,  I  really  feel  some  hope 
that  he  may  reform,  and  be  the  same  dear,  good 
father  he  used  to  be.  O  Louie,  if  that  could  be!" 
added  the  boy,  in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  It  will  be,  dear  Philly.  You  will  see  it  now 
very  soon." 

"  How  do  you  know,  Louie !  how  are  you  so 
sure  ?  And  about  mamma,  too :  did  she  tell  you 
she  meant  to  become  a  Catholic?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  dear  Philly,  though  she  said 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  I  know  it.  In 
a  very  short  time  you  will  be  kneeling  once  more 
in  the  dear  old  church,  with  papa  and  mamma 
both  beside  you — papa  a  reformed  man,  and 
mamma  a  Catholic.  And  when  you  make  your 
First  Communion,  they  both  will  receive  with 
you;  I  know  it,  dear  Philly." 

Philly  looked  at  his  brother  with  awe  and 
astonishment.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him. 
"Louie!  you  talk  of  my  kneeling  with  them  in 
the  old  church,  my  receiving  Holy  Communion 
with  them,  but  you  say  nothing  about  yourself. 
Where  will  you  be  then,  my  darling  Louie?  If 
you  think  I'll  go  to  Communion  without  you, 
you  never  was  more  mistaken.  I  don't  like  to 
hear  you  talk  that  way." 

"Don't  worry  for  me,  dear  Philly!  I  shall  be 
happy  then — am  happy  now.  All  will  be  for  the 
best.  And  stop  now,  Philly!  we  are  almost  at 
the  place  we  started  for;  before  we  enter  here  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  two  tilings.  Will  you?" 

"  Why  of  course  I  will,  Louie !    What's  the  use 
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of  asking  me  that?  I'll  promise  anything,  every- 
thing to  please  you.  What  are  the  two  things?" 

"  First,  promise  me  that  you  will  never,  never 
be  anything  but  a  good,  faithful  Catholic.  Next, 
that,  no  matter,  how  you  maybe  tempted,  you'll 
never  drink  the  first  glass  of  wine,  nor  any  kind 
of  liquor.  Oh!  niyPhilly!  promise  me  both  of 
these  things." 

"Louie!  if  any  fellow  except  yourself  had 
asked  either  of  these  things  of  me  I'd  a  pitched 
into  him  head  'first.  Because  you  might  know 
that  I  never  would  do  either.  But  since  it's  you, 
I  promise  you  solemnly.  I'll  swear  it,  if  you  want 
me  to,  that  I  will  never  drink  a  drop  of  liquor,  if 
I  know  it,  either  in  health  or  in  sickness;  and  as 
to  giving  up  my  religion,  why,  I'll  die  first!" 

Louis  threw  himself  into  his  brother's  arms, 
and  thus  clasped  heart  to  heart  the  twin-brothers 
stood  for  a  moment  under  the  midnight  sky. 
Then  raising  his  head  cheerfully,  Louie  said  in  a 
totally  changed  tone, 

"  Here  we  are,  Philly!  let's  go  in." 

Here  they  were,  sure  enough,  at  the  door  of  a 
wretched  boozing  ken  of  almost  the  lowest  class. 
Even  Philly  shuddered  as  they  entered,  and  Louis' 
more  sensitive  and  spiritual  nature  thrilled  with 
disgust  and  horror.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place 
was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  yet  the  boys 
could  make  out  to  see  that  many  men  were  pres- 
ent, congregated  in  groups  around  the  several 
tables,  all  drinking  deeply. 

They  saw  their  father  at  one  of  the  tables, 
playing  some  game  of  cards  with  two  or  three 
other  men,  one  of  whom  appeared  by  his  mien 
and  dress  to  be  a  Spaniard  or  Portuguese,  or  per- 
haps an  Italian.  The  boys  could  not  tell  which, 
yet  they  gazed  at  his  swarthy  face,  beady  black 
eyes  and  wild  air  with  some  little  fear.  He  was, 
very  possibly,  a  Moorish  Andalusian  from  the 
south  of  Spain,  or  a  gipsy  of  the  same  land. 

They  approached  the  table  very  quietly,  and 
were  about  to  speak  to  their  father,  when,  sud- 
denly, some  misunderstanding  seemed  to  arise 
about  the  game;  all  com'rnenced  talking  loudly 
and  rapidly  at  once,  and  the  excited  foreigner — 
who,  it  appeared,  was  accused  by  one  of  the  men 
of  cheating  at  play — stormed  and  raged  violently, 
pounded  the  table  with  his  dirty  fist,  and  cursed 
and  swore  in  his  own  language.  Suddenly,  at 
some  more  taunting  rejoinder,  he  sprang  over  the 
table — a  knife  flashed  in  the  air — Louis  thought  it 
menaced  his  father,  and  sprang  between,  and  the 
next  moment  the  men  had  sprung  aside,  shocked 
into  silence,  while  the  gentle  boy  fell  to  the  floor 
between  them,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  that  fatal 
knife. 

Philip  Moran  was  staring  dully  and  uncompre- 


hending at  the  struggle;  but,  as  Philly  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  crying,  "  O  father !  it's  our  Louie ! 
We  came  after  you,  and  they've  killed  him!"  the 
terrible  shock  sobered  him  at  once,  and  with  a 
fearful  cry  he  bent  forward  and  lifted  tiie  body  of 
his  idolized  boy. 

One  look  was  enough ;  nothing  could  be  done : 
the  boy  was  indeed  utterly  dead,  his  face  rigid, 
his  heart's  blood  crimsoning  the  floor. 

"  O  God !"  muttered  the  murderer,  in  broken 
English,  "  I  never  meant  it!  I  did  not  see  the  boy! 
I  would  not  for  the  world  have  hurt  him!"  then 
wildly  smiting  his  breast,  he  shrank  away  to  look 
out  for  his  own  safety  before  the  police  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

The  father  knelt  on  the  floor,  holding  the  life- 
less form  of  his  son  in  his  arms,  gazing  upon  the 
flowerlike  face  with  a  look  that  expressed  the 
struggle  of  mighty  forces  at  war  within  his  soul. 

Little  Philly  stood  near,  heart-broken,  yet  awed 
into  silence ;  the  memory  of  his  brother's  words 
that  night  returned  to  him,  and  a  dim  compre- 
hension of  a  sacrifice  ottered  and  accepted  dawned 
upon  his  young  mind. 

At  last  the  father  rose,  in  the  dignity  of  stern, 
settled  sorrow. 

"Men!  will  some  of  you  kindly  lend  me  a 
hand  to  form  a  sort  of  litter?  I  must  carry  the 
child  home  to  his  mother,  you  know !'  he  added, 
in  low,  shuddering  tones. 

Every  one  volunteered  to  aid.  Some  one  spoke 
of  the  wretched  homicide,  who  had  fled. 

"  Let  the  poor  wretch  get  off  if  he  can,"  replied 
the  father  of  the  victim.  "  He  did  not  intend  to 
hurt  my  boy.  I  have  no  grudge  against  him.  I 
am  the  real  murderer :  he  came  here  to  seek  for 
me,  my  boy  did ;  I  drew  him  here ;  his  innocent 
life  is  offered  in  atonement  for  my  guilt.  God 
has  so  loved  my  poor  soul  that  He  not  only  gave 
His  own  Son  to  die  for  my  salvation,  but  He  has 
allowed  the  innocent  blood  of  my  dear  boy  to  be 
shed  to  awaken  me  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

"And  hear  me,  O  my  God!"  he  cried,  falling 
on  his  knees  once  more,  and  pressing  his  lips  to 
the  bleeding  side  of  his  child ;  "  hear  me  swear  in 
Thy  holy  Name,  that  these  lips  of  mine,  now 
wet  with  the  sacrament  of  this  innocent  blood, 
shall  never  taste  again,  while  life  lasts  in  this 
frame,  one  drop  of  the  poison  that  has  ruined  my 
home,  murdered  my  boy,  and  had,  but  for  Thy 
mercy,  damned  my  soul !" 

There  was  after  these  words  a  moment's  solemn 
hush. 

"  I'll  take  that  oath,  too,  Moran!"  said  another 
man  present, — once,  like  poor  Phil,  an  honored, 
respected  citizen,  now  a  poor  drunkard, — whose 
conscience,  while  Phil  was  speaking,  brought 
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before  him  the  images  of  a  weeping  wife,  and 
pale,  famished  children;  "yes,  I'll  take  it  too. 
Such  a  sacrifice  as  this  must  not  be  offered  in 
vain!"  And  kneeling  by  Phil's  side,  he,  too, 
kissed  the  innocent  dead,  and  repeated  the  vow  of 
tike  penitent  father. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  friend  Clarkson!"  said 
Phil,  grasping  the  man's  hand  warmly;  "we'll 
help  one  another  along  like  brothers,  and  God 
will  help  us  too." 

Rising  quietly,  they  then  laid  poor  Louie's 
body  on  a  frame,  hastily  extemporized,  and  the 
little  procession  walked  slowly  homeward. 

Philip  went  first,  to  prepare  his  wife  for  the 
fearful  shock.  When  Annie  saw  her  husband 
enter  the  room,  erect  once  more  in  his  manhood — 
sober,  and  thoughtful,  she  threw  herself  in  his 
arms  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy.  She  still  held  the 
rosary  in  her  hand ;  she  had  been  saying  it  over 
and  over  during  the  whole  time  of  her  sons'  ab- 
sence. 

"O  my  husband!"  she  cried;  "God  has  heard 

our  prayers.    May  the  blessed  Mother  of  Mercy 

be  forever  praised  and  blessed!    She  has  heard 

Iny  petitions;  she  has  interceded,  and  not  in  vain, 

for  you!" 

"  Have  you  then  been  praying  for  me  to-night, 
my  Annie?"  asked  the  husband  tenderly. 

"  Oh!  yes!  yes!  I  heard  our  Louis  praying  for 
you;  he  wras  offering  his  innocent  life  to  God  in 
exchange  for  your  soul;  yes,  Philip,  he  offered 
to  die,  if  you  might  only  be  reclaimed.  When 
I  heard  that,  I  knelt  beside  him,  and  offered  my 
own  heart  as  a  sacrifice,  instead  of  my  boy's  life. 
But,  O  my  husband!  what  is  the  matter?  Are 
you  ill  ?" 

For  as  Philip  heard  this,  he  had  staggered 
back  with  a  deep  groan,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

In  a  voice  so  changed  she  hardly  knew  it,  he 
muttered,  "  And  did  my  boy  this  very  night  offer 
his  life  to  God  for  me?  O  God!  Thy  judgments 
are  a  great  deep !  Have  mercy !  O  have  mercy ! 
and  forgive!" 

Then  supporting  his  wife  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
he  said :  "  Wife  of  my  heart !  mother  of  my 
children!  forgive  your  unworthy  husband!  For 
God  has  accepted  the  offering  of  our  boy.  He 
has  taken  the  life  the  dear  child  offered,  and  re- 
stored to  me  my  soul,  disenthralled  forever  from 
the  chains  of  vice." 

Annie  gazed  at  him  a  moment  in  wild,  question- 
ing terror.  She  dared  not  ask  him  what  he 
meant;  her  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth,  and  her  heart  beat  violently.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  the  steps  outside  the  door,  ap 
preaching  slowly,  solemnly.  The  door  opened, 


andPhilly  sprang  to  her  side,  clasping  her  convul- 
sively, and  sobbing  out,  "  O  mamma!  I  couldn't 
heli)  it;  I  would  have  died  to  save  him;  you 
know  I  would,  mamma!"  and  the  next  moment 
she  saw  the  bearers,  the  bier,  and  upon  it  the 
beautiful  dead  body  of  her  beloved  son. 

The  woe  of  that  mother  rny  pen  cannot  attempt 
to  describe.  But  she  could  shed  those  tears  upon 
the  breast  of  a  loving  husband,  now  once  more 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  reason  and  resolve, 
those  guarantees  of  true  manhood. 

She  could  see  springing  from  the  solf-devoted 
victim's  grave  the  tree  of  future  happiness,  pros- 
perity, and  union  for  the  whole  family;  and  she 
knew  that  her  darling  had  not  died  in  vain.  Father 
Walter,  while  weeping  over  the  remains  of  the 
boy  he  so  dearly  loved,  and  from  whom  he  had 
expected  and  hoped  so  much,  and  after  listening  to 
the  pathetic  story  of  his  last  hours  on  earth,  said 
that  his  death  was  that  of  a  saint  and  a  martyr, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  had 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  All  these  things 
sunk  deeply  into  the  mother's  bereaved  heart;  and 
at  last,  bending  that  heart  wholly  to  the  blessed 
will  of  God,  she  could  be  resigned. 

Louie's  prophecy  was  all  fulfilled.  At  his 
funeral  the  entire  family  knelt  together  in  the  old 
cathedral  church,  and  all  prayed  together  in  one 
faith.  Annie  made  her  First  Communion  when 
her  son  did,  and  Philip,  the  father,  also  knelt 
besid^  them  at  the  sacred  altar. 

Philip  Moran  was  indeed  a  truly  reformed  man. 
After  the  confirmed  habit  of  years,  the  effort  to 
renounce  drinking  entirely  cost  a  fearful  strug- 
gle— but  the  penitent  and  humble  man  sought 
continually  the  aid  and  intercession  of  that  Vir- 
gin most  powerful  whose  intercession  is  never  in 
vain.  He  carried  the  rosary  of  his  lost  darling 
continually;  and  when  more  sorely  tempted  than 
usual,  he  would  go  to  the  grave  of  his  buried  boy, 
and  kneeling  there  repeat  with  fervor  the  rosary 
and  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  never  with- 
out receiving  instant  succor. 

No  more  devout  Catholic  family  now  lives  in  the 

city  of  D than  that  of  Philip  Moran — though 

of  course  this  is  not  the  name  they  are  known  by 
there,  but  merely  one  I  have  chosen  to  give  them. 
Neither  is  there  a  more  prosperous  and  respected 
family  than  theirs. 

Philly,  the  younger,  is  now  a  thriving  merchant, 
and  ever  a  faithful,  devout  Catholic.  He  is  hap- 
pily married,  as  is  also  his  sister  Julia,  both  to 
persons  of  their  own  faith.  Emily  is  a  religions, 
and  a  happy  one;  and  Philip  Moran  and  his  An- 
nie, their  children  and  grandchildren,  are  all 
most  loving  and  fervent  clients  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  the  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Good  Help,  whose  power  in  a  time  of 
sorest  need  they  so  surely  proved. 
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"When  we  speak  of  Alary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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CHAPEL    LIFE. 


BY  ELIZA  ALLEK  STARR. 


Our  school  libraries  are  rich  in  books  upon 
plant-life,  insect-life,  life  in  the  mysterious  caves 
of  ocean  or  along  its  grand  and  picturesque 
shores.  Investigations  upon  telescopic-life,  mi- 
croscopic-life, occupy  the  existence  of  a  Herschel, 
of  an  Agassiz,  to  the  admiration  of  mankind ;  and 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  are  made  familiar  to 
the  youngest  child  capable  of  reading,  or  of  un- 
derstanding when  read  by  others,  their  glowing 
expositions  of  Creative  power  and  goodness. 

Yet  it  would  almost  seem  that  in  proportion  as 
these  material  marvels  are  developed  in  the  order 
of  science  and  put  before  the  minds  of  the  young, 
our  youth  lose  all  interest  in  the  facts  that  belong 
to  our  existence  as  immortal  beings.  Instead  of 
blaming  the  rising  generation,  we  only  see  in  this 
another  proof  of  the  power  of  the  present  and  the 
actual,  over  the  mind  as  well  as  over  the  senses ; 
and  this  spurs  or  should  spur  us  on  to  open  be- 
fore the  minds  of  our  Catholic  children  and  youth 
those  spiritual  wonders,  which  are,  indeed,  above 
us  as  mere  natural  beings,  but  which  the  tel- 
escope and  microscope  of  theology  display  to  us 
under  our  supernatural  relations  as  children  of 
God  and  heirs  of  heaven. 

The  old  cry  that  such  and  such  practices  "  arc 
not  natural  to  us,"  would  be  true  if  we  aspired  only 
to  the  natural  life 'of  the  noblest  animal  in  the 
universe;  or  merely  to  the  practice  of  natural  vir- 
tues, like  a  very  small  part  of  the  human  race. 
But  mankind  act,  tacitly,  upon  the  understanding 
that  we  enj.oy  supernatural  graces,  supernatural 
privileges,  and  actually  aspire  to  supernatural 
sanctity.  The  whole  Christian  morality  points  to 
this;  and  if  this  supernatural  aim  were  struck  out 


of  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  the  human  race 
would  sink  rapidly  into  the  grossest  barbarism. 

The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  should  result 
in  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  adoration  and  of 
praise;  and  we  believe  them  peculiarly  adapted 
to  furnish  the  imagination  with  types  of  beauty 
as  well  as  to  furnish  the  mind  with  facts  of  incal- 
culable grandeur.  But  this  result  can  be  looked 
for  only  when  the  mind  is  equally  active  in  ad- 
miring the  spiritual  wonders  constantly  enacted 
around  us.  Not  to  venture  upon  the  limits  of 
theological  dogma,  nor  upon  the  practice  of  theo- 
logical virtues  in  their  fullest  and  grandest  sig- 
nificance, there  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  de- 
vout affections,  in  whose  affairs  we  need  not  hes- 
itate to  busy  ourselves ;  and  it  is  a  place  where  we 
are  1  ikely  to  find  the  most  work  to  be  done.  Priests 
and  nuns  do  their  work  well  without  any  sugges- 
tions from  us ;  but  the  Master  of  the  vineyard  has 
not  dispensed  the  least  of  His  laborers  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities resting  upon  him;  and  there  are 
three  ways  by  which  the  spiritual  senses  of  the 
child  are  quickened  in,  connection  with  the  Sac- 
raments, for  which  the  laity  will  be  held,  in  a 
great  measure,  responsible. 

We  say  in  connection  with  the  Sacraments ;  be- 
cause without  the  Sacraments  there  can  bo  no 
spiritual  discernment,  and  no  spiritual  culture, 
worthy  of  the  name.  ^Esthetics  have  well  nigh 
fallen  into  disrepute  in  our  day,  simply  because 
their  ground  has  been  occupied  by  persons  despis- 
ing the  Sacraments,  boasting  of  their  superiority 
to  them,  and  wholly  occupied  in  culture  under  its 
pagan  and  undevout  aspects.  However  these  pre- 
tensions may  impose  upon  the  young  and  the  in- 
experienced, their  hollowness  is  only  too  appar- 
ent to  eyes  that  have  once  rested  upon  beauty 
under  the  light  which  glorifies  it  from  the  regions 
of  celestial  truth;  and  there  is  not  a  modern 
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aesthetic  writer  outside  the  Catholic  Church 
who  has  not  drawn  his  choicest  inspirations  from 
those  springs  of  more  than  Olympian  clearness 
which  have  gushed  up,  even  in  our  own  day,  un- 
der the  researches  of  Catholic  learning,  and  Cath- 
olic zeal  for  everlasting  truth  and  everlasting 
beauty. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  without  the  Sacra- 
ments there  is  no  spiritual  discernment,  no  spirit- 
ual culture ;  and  the  three  ways  tha-t  we  are  now 
considering  for  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual 
senses  of  the  child,  will  be  of  no  use  without  their 
aid. 

The  first  of  these  educational  influences  pecul- 
iar to  the  family  is  the  reading  of  books  which 
are  not  strictly  devotional,  or  nominally  pious; 
but  which  take  up  history,  science,  biography, 
literature,  from  a  Catholic  standpoint.  We  re- 
member having  been  told,  in  our  eai'ly  Catholic 
days,  that  "the  ancient  triumphs  of  Catholic  in- 
tellect were  beyond  question;  but  that  modern 
Catholicity  had  produced  nothing  in  the  way  of 
art,  science  or  literature;"  and  we  remember  our 
reply  to  this  sweeping  remark:  "Wait  ten  years; 
we  will  then  be  ready  to  answer  you."  We  have 
waited  almost  twice  ten  years,  and  now  say,  fear- 
lessly, that  where  there  is  one  exhaustive  book  of 
modern  times  from  the  ranks  outside  the  Church, 
there  are  ten  within  it;  and  these  ten  have  fed  the 
one.  To  use  the  riches  thus  at  our  hand  as  Cath- 
olics, is,  or  should  be,  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleas- 
ure. With  the  reading  of  Catholic  books  of 
standard  excellence  should  come  an  acquaint- 
ance with  pictures  and  works  of  art  in  sculpture 
and  architecture,  which,  if  not  actually  devotional 
or  mystical,  are  still  Catholic  in  feeling,  Catholic 
in  expression,  and  soundly  Catholic  in  motive; 
and  also  the  study  and  practice  of  music  inspired 
by  Catholic  sentiment  and  by  Catholic  morality, 
even  it  if  does  not  claim  the  loftier  attribute  of 
Catholic  devotion. 

This  is  the  outer  circle  of  all;  and  no  Catholic 
household  deserves  its  name  unless  it  provides 
this  protection  for  its  inmates.  *  Extravagant  and 
sensational  literature,  music,  or  art,  do  not  belong 
to  such  households,  should  never  be  recognized  by 
them. 

But  within  this  strong  evergreen  hedge  that 
should  surround  every  Catholic  home,  there  is  an- 
other, enclosing,  still  more  nearly,  devout  habit* 
of  thought  and  affection.  Every  room  in  a  Cath- 
olic house  should  not  only  witness  to  the  faith, 
but  should  honor  it.  Articles  of  devotion,  cruci- 
fixes, holy-water  fonts,  pictures  of  our  Lord,  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  the  patrons  of 
the  family,  of  the  divine  mysteries,  should  be  se- 
lected with  as  much  care,  at  least,  as  the  wall-pa- 


per. A  crncifix  (especially  if  it  is  blessed)  is  a 
crucifix,  you  may  think,  and  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion;  and  the  same  of  pictures,  and 
everything  connected  with  pious  pictures ;  but  if 
you  expect  the  youths  and  maidens  of  your  house- 
hold to  find  as  much  pleasure  in  their  contempla- 
tion, or  to  feel  as  much  satisfaction  in  their  pos- 
session, as  in  the  costly  carpets,  costly  furniture, 
costly  mirrors  of  their  home,  you  must  be  willing 
to  spend  as  much  money  upon  them  as  upon  arii- 
cles  of  inferior  significance  in  domestic  decora- 
tion. When  you  can  afford  fine  marble  not  only 
for  mantel-pieces  but  for  every  article  of  toilet 
use,  you  can  certainly  afford  a  small  statue,  in 
fine  marble,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  an  ap- 
propriate niche,  where  she  can  be  honored  by  a 
lamp  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  where  vases 
may  be  found  as  choice  as  the  glass  on  your  din- 
ner table.  In  the  homes  of  the  poor  these  little 
shrines  often  give  a  touching  proof  of  the  honor 
and  affection  in  which  they  are  held,  by  the  very 
contrast  between  them  and  their  surroundings. 
Can  we  always  say  this  for  the  homes  of  the  opu- 
lent? 

Then  the  music  of  the  home.  When  the  favor- 
ite air  is  always  an  opera-air,  often  from  an  opera 
of  questionable  morality,  not  unlikely  from  the 
very  one  banished  from  the  Papal  dominions  as 
thoroughly  unfit,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  Father,  for  a  Christian  community; 
when  these  are  found  to  be  the  choice  of  a  house- 
hold— instead  of  airs  from  sucji  operas  as 
Sonnambula,  from  Bellini,  Der  Freischutz  from 
Weber,  Mose  in  Egitto  from  Rossini,  II  Poliuto 
from  Donizetti;  or  the  Motettes  of  Palestrina 
and  Mozart;  or  the  chorals  of  Bach;  or  those 
parts  perfectly  adapted  to  family  practice,  of  the 
Oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  the  Creation-,  Israel  in 
Egypt,  Elijah,  The  Prodigal  Son,  Naaman  and 
Saul:  which  chorals  and  oratories,  if  not  from 
Catholic  composers,  are,  like  other  aesthetic  works 
of  non-Catholic  authors,  founded  on  Catholic  tra- 
ditions and  embody  Catholic  ideas:  or  simple 
Christian  ballads,  that  have  charmed  believers 
and  even  unbelievers  for  centuries,  under  one  set 
of  rhymes  or  another — how  can  a  taste  for  devo- 
tional music  ever  be  formed,  or  how  can  the  sa- 
cred canticles  of  the  Church  ever  find  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  such  a  family?  They  may  bend 
low  at  certain  parts  of  the  Mass  or  of  the  Ben- 
ediction hymns;  but  their  souls  remain  un- 
touched, and  they  will  either  insist  upon  having 
profane  music  in  sacred  places,  or  they  will  de- 
clare the  music  most  befitting  the  ritual  monot- 
onous and  unendurable. 

Thousands  in  our  own  country  have  read  with 
delight  the  Sister's  Story,  which  gives  so  beautiful 
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a  picture  of  the  family  of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays. 
With  the  name  of  this  Catholic  family  must 
ever  be  associated  those  of  Montalembert  and  of 
Rio;  and  it  is  from  the  pages  of  the  latter  that,  we 
take  what  suits  our  purpose  too  admirably  to  be 
omitted.  M.  Rio  had  yielded  to  the  repeated 
•wishes  of  this  amiable  family  to  visit  them  at 
Bourg,  after  the  death  of  Albert,  and  is  giving  us 
some  idea  of  the  musical  charms  of  this  visit,  so 
full  cf  the  tender  memories  of  the  past,  so  rich  in 
the  hopes  of  an  everlasting  happiness.  "And," 
he  continues,  "  I  need  not  say  that  their  favorite 
songs  were  those  which  expressed  their  own  aspi- 
rations— so  long  directed  to  the  invisible  world. 
It  was  in  obedience  to  influences  of  the  same 
kind  that  Alexandrine  joined  Eugenie  in  singing 
Le  fil  de  la,  Vierge,  a  charming  composition,  truly 
ideal  in  its  tendencies,  and  harmonizing  so  well 
with  the  sort  of  mysticism  which  presided  over 
our  mutual  relations,  that  we  could  not  help  hum- 
ming it  over  even  on  our  walks.  We  should  have 
made  an  evening  hymn  of  it  if  we  had  not  feared 
to  profane  our  chapel.  The  last  verse  of  all  took 
such  hold  on  the  imagination  of  M.  de  la  Ferron- 
nays that  he  chanted  it  monotonously,  like  a  solil- 
oquy, when  alone  in  his  chamber  or  in  the  shaded 
walks  of  his  garden.  The  last  verse,  whether  re- 
peated to  himself  or  sung  by  one  of  his  daughters, 
made  him  at  once  joyous  and  pensive;  and  when 
it  ended  he  kept  a  silence  proportioned  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  impression  which  it  had  produced 
upon  him." 

Describing  another  visit  to  Bourg,  he  says: 
"  Daring  the  first  hours  that  we  passed  together 
there  was  a  perfect  avalanche  of  questions  and  ex- 
planations, in  the  course  of  which  I  was  fully  re- 
assured upon  a  point  that  nearly  concerned  me, 
which  was  no  less  than  the  re-establishment  of 
Eugenie's  health;  as  her  voice,  injured  tempora- 
rily by  a  succession  of  sicknesses,  had  required  a 
long  rest  in  order  to  recover  its  brilliancy  and 
flexibility:  for  they  told  me  that  in  this  re- 
spect I  would  find  no  difference  between  1837  and 
1839. 

"This  I  held  for  certain;  but  still  awaited,  with 
impatience,  the  moment  in  which  I  could  assure 
myself  of  it;  expecting  that  Alexandrine  and  Eu- 
genie would,  after  dinner,  sing  together  one  of  our 
favorite  songs,  which  they  could  not  have  forgot- 
ten. But  when  this  -time  arrived  and  I  ventured 
to  make  my  request,  the  refusal  which  it  met  WHS 
accompanied  by  a  reserve  so  mysterious  that  I 
knew  not  what  to  think.  The  explanation  was  de- 
ferred until,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  we  were  all  re- 
united in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau;  for  it  was 
there  they  wished  to  give  me  the  first-fruits  of  the 
enjoyment  so  impatiently  expected  by  me. 


"Hardly  was  the  prayer  ended  than  the  three 
sisters,  whose  harmonious  voices,  in  unison,  had 
already  produced  emotions  easy  to  recall,  began  a 
sort  of  canticle— the  modulations  of  which,  very 
simple  in  themselves,  might  not  have  excited  the 
imagination,  if  they  had  not  served  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  words  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  had 
been  composed  expressly  for  it.  The  impression 
produced  upon  my  soul,  unprepared  for  so  de- 
lightful a  surprise,  was  such  as  no  human  lan- 
guage could  convey,  and  which  cannot  be  re- 
peated during  one's  life.  At  each  new  stanza  I 
felt  my  breast  swell  more  and  more ;  and  when  it 
was  ended,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  restrain 
my  tears.  The  reader  must  decide  if  this  weak- 
ness was  pardonable;  for  here,  by  way  of  justifi- 
cation, are  the  poem  and  the  music  that  were  the 
occasion  of  it."* 

Cannot  our  young  aspirants  for  musical  fame 
catch  the  meaning  of  these  incidents,  narrated  by 
so  accomplished  a  musical  as  well  as  art  critic 
as  M.  ilio  ? 

But  we  have  come  to  the  third  circle,  or  ever- 
green hedge,  by  which  the  truly  Catholic  house- 
hold protects  youthful  innocence,  devout  affec- 
tions, sanctified  intelligence;  and  we  shall  call  it 
— a  love  for  the  language,  liturgy,  and  ritual  of  the 
Church.  There  is  something  thoroughly  disheart- 
ening in  seeing  the  importance  attached  to  a  va- 
riety of  prayer-books  as  aids  to  devotion.  These 
prayer-books  are  all  very  much  alike.  Our  own 
stock  of  prayer-books  has  been,  at  times,  very 
large ;  for  we  made  it  a  point  to  buy  every  new 
one  described  to  us,  and  were  often  presented 
with  copies  of  others;  and  found  all  of  them 
good.  After  years  of  experience  we  saw  that  any 
of  these  would  serve  ordinary  purposes  equally 
well;  but  the  same  experience  proved  that  the 
Raccolta  and  Golden  Manual,  almost  invariably, 
served  purposes  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary. 
The  question  then  became  one  of  convenience  as  to 
the  large  or  small  size  of  the  volume.  But  just  in 
proportion  as  we  found  our  hold  upon  the  shelf  of 
prayer-books  loosening,  we  found  it  cleaving  to  the 
Roman  Missal  translated  for  the  laity.  Year  after 
year  saw  new  charms  developing  in  this  wonderful 
little  volume;  and  at  length  we  were  satisfied  that 
with  a  Raccolta,  Golden  Manual,  Roman  Missal, 
Holy  Week  Book,  and  an  Ordo  for  the  diocese  we 
might  be  in,  we  were  in  possession  of  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  year  one  round 
of  poetic,  artistic  and  devout  pleasure.  The  Ordo 

*  We  have  given  on  another  page  the  music 
and  the  words,  as  copied  from  "Epilogue  a  1'art  Chre- 
tien." Torne  ii,  p.  374. 
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gave  the  feast  of  the  day.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
or  some  book  on  Church  solemnities,  made  a 
stated  reading,  perhaps  even  dictated  the  medita- 
tion; and  the  Missal  enabled  us  to  follow,  intelli- 
gently and  enthusiastically,  the  office  for  that  day ; 
•while  a  Vesper-book,  such  as  might  be  found  with 
painstaking,  gave  a  still  more  perfect  rounding 
out  of  the  spirit  of  each  feast.  There  was  a  Jubi- 
lance in  all  this,  an  intellectual  activity,  an  exer- 
cise of  blameless  curiosity,  a  harmony  of  mind 
and  heart  and  soul,  of  prayer  and  of  action,  which 
took  the  ennui  from  the  loneliest  day,  and  gave 
zest  to  the  most  monotonous  routine  of  labor  or  of 
existence.  For  all  this,  no  learning  was  required ; 
everything  was  in  the  mother-tongue,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  little  treasure  like  the  "  Prayers  of  St. 
Gertrude,"  that  casket  of  cr own-jewels,  that  parterre 
of  celestial  blooms,  or  the  "  Little  Manual  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,"  could  point  any  feast,  or,  with  the 
Gospel  of  the  day,  supply  the  materials  for  un- 
numbered meditations. 

When  we  see  good  Latin  scholars  never  taking 
enough  interest  in  a  Roman  Breviary  to  look  over 
its  grand  Offices,  either  for  feast  or  ferial ;  when 
we  see  persons  of  "poetic  temperament"  who 
have  never  committed  to  memory  a  sequence  of 
the  Missal,  or  a  hymn  of  the  Little  Office,  much  less 
one  of  the  Breviary  hymns,  we  cannot  help  feeling 


that  there  is  something  wrong  in  one  and  all  of 
these  evergreen  hedges  enclosing  the  mystical 
garden  of  chapel-life.  We  are  no  longer  surprised 
that  persons  who  are  capable  of  being  honestly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  opera,  the  concert,  the  quartette 
and  quintette,  the  art-gallery,  literary-club,  and 
last  new  book,  have  such  a  patronizing  air  for  de- 
votions, for  pilgrimages,  and  even  for  miracles. 
The  springs  that  feed  these  rivers  of  faith,  and 
thus  send  fertility  to  distant  shores,  are  choked 
up,  for  them,  with  the  weeds  and  mire  of  worldly 
ambition,  worldly  thrift.  Learning  has  been  ac- 
quired, not  out  of  love  for  its  lessons  of  wisdom 
or  for  its  own  grandeur,  but  simply  to  serve  some 
present  necessity,  some  social  requirement;  and 
music  and  art  have  been  practiced  for  the  same 
reason.  There  has  been  no  blossoming  out  of  the 
root  of  holy  dogma  into  the  flowers  of  poesy,  the 
charms  of  melody,  the  divine  forms  and  hues  of 
mystic  art;  and  the  immobility  of  the  fossil  is 
not  further  from  the  waving,  graceful  life  of  the 
forest  fern,  than  the  few  hours  spent  every  week 
by  such  Catholics  in  a  church,  from  the  devoutly 
aesthetic  delight  of  an  enthusiastic  Catholic's 
chapel-life;  which  a  friend  described  to  me  as 
"the  one  rapture  in  a  life  that  even  the  world 
would  call  a  happy  one." 
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Dans  cette  triste  vie  oil  tout  se  dt^-oolore, 
Si  d-e  qnclque  bonheur  vous  cspc'rc?.  1'aurorp, 
Venez  encore  pour  Carder  cet  espoir, 
Faire  avec  nous  la  ])rk>rc  du  soir. 


Quand,  aux  jours  douloureux,  la  nuit  se  fait  dans  ITuno, 
Quand  la  joie  en  vos  ccenrs  laisse  mourir  sa  flainino, 
Ah!  revcncz,  pour  retrouver  1'espolr, 
Faire  avec  nous  la  priere  du  soir. 


Quand  votre  dernier  jour  s'eteindra  sur  la  terre, 
Ne  rcgretfcz  pas  trop  la  terrestre  lumiero, 
Et  no  son»-cz,  pleins  d'un  raeilleur  espou1, 
Qu'a  bien  liuir  la  priere  du  soir. 
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Evening    Hymn    to    the    Blessed 
Virgin. 


BY  M.  M.  WARDE, 


On  her  bier  the  'dead  day  lieth; 

She  is  -decked  with  sleeping  flow'rs, 
And  the  twilight's  misty  curtains 

Hang  between  her  and  night's  hours. 
Eve  winds  whisper  low,  sweet  requiems 

For  the  slumb'rer  on  her  bier, 
And  the  dew  weeps  silent  o'er  her — 

Jewelled  is  she  by  each  tear. 

Iloly  Mother!  bending  lowly 

At  the  shrine  our  hands  have  made, 
Lo !  we  call  on  thee  shield  us 

When  upon  us  falls  night's  shade ! 
Cast  a  Mother's  fond  look  downward 

As  we  kneel  before  thee  now; 
Lay  thy  lily  hands  in  blessing 

On  each  world- stained,  wearied  brow. 

And,  sweet  Mother,  as  thou  gazest, 

On  the  God-Child  in  thy  arms, 
As  each  tender  look  He  gives  thee 

Thy  pure  heart  with  rapture  warms, 
Ask  of  Him,  by  this  divine  love, 

To  forgive  us,  if  we've  strayed 
From  the  path  His  finger  pointed, 

While  the  bright  day  with  us  stayed  1 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  V  (Continued.) 
Ellen  Casserly  was  too  much  stung  by  the  in- 
sult to  speak;  her  impulse  was  to  strike  the 
woman  on  the  mouth,  but  she  held  her  hands  like 
iron  where  they  were  folded  under  her  arms ;  and 
held  her  tongue  too,  for  if  she  had  opened  her 
lips  she  would  have  said  a  deal  more  than  she  in- 
tended ;  so  she  only  flashed  her  angry  eyes  full  on 
Mrs.  Joe  for  a  second,  stooped  down  and  kissed 
Amy,  then  without  a  word  turned  her  back  and 
walked  down  the  path  towards  her  sleigh.  She 
was  so  furious  that  she  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing,  and  the  first  thing  she  knew  she  had  run 
against  Aleck  Wythe,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
house,  to  his  dinner.  But  after  what  had  just 
passed,  she  was  in  no  mood  to  return  his  hospita- 
ble greeting  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was 
tendered ;  she  did  not  even  shake  hands,  or  reply  to 
his  invitation  to  turn  back  and  take  dinner  with 
him  and  Amy;  she  only  said,  in  quick,  abrupt 
tones :  "  I  think  you  had  better  look  after  your 
child  a  little,  Aleck  Wythe:  she's  running  so 
wild  that  if  her  own  mother  could  lift  her  head 
out  of  her  grave  she  wouldn't  know  her.  And  if 


you  can't  see  after  her  yourself,  you'd  better  send 
her  away  to  school."  Having  said  her  say,  she 
pushed  by  him,  jumped  into  her  cutter,  gathered 
Up  the  reins,  flecked  her  whip  on  the  horse's  flanks 
and  dashed  off,  while  he  stood  looking  after  her, 
both  astonished  and  bewildered  by  the  suddenness 
of  her  attack.  Then  he  turned  round  to  see  where 
Amy  was,  and  spied  her  swinging  like  a  scare- 
crow on  the  top  of  the  barn  door,  and  realized  for 
the  first  time  how  it  was  and  why — though  he  did 
not  know  all  the  truth — Ellen  Casserly  had  flared 
out  at  him.  He  went  slowly  into  the  house,  and 
sitting  down  in  the  old  arm-chair  by  the  fire, 
stared  blankly  into  it,  wondering  how  on  earth 
he  was  ever  to  help  himself.  He  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  as  to  how  a  girl  should  be  man- 
aged, and  he  did  not  want  to  get  into  a  snarl  with 
Joe's  wife,  who  was  kind  in  her  way  to  his  child, 
by  finding  fault;  but  he  would  have  to  think  it 
over,  then  he  and  Joe  would  have  a  talk  about  R 
Joe  had  a  square  head,  and  would  know  what  was 
best.  These  were  the  puzzling  thoughts  that 
buzzed  through  his  head  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
followed  by  considerations  deeper  and  nearly  as 
indefinite,  which  had  more  than  once  presented 
themselves  to  him,  but  which  he  banished  in  a 
half  frightened  way  as  disloyal  to  the  memory  of 
his  wife.  But  there,  in  the  silence  of  his  room 
that  night,  the  thought  of  some  day  asking  Ellen 
Casserly  to  marry  him  for  the  sake  of  his  child 
came  more  distinctly  than  ever  into  his  mind,  not 
driven  away  this  time,  but  measured  and  weighed, 
albeit  it  gave  him  sharp  pain  to  think  of  bring- 
ing anybody  into  the  empty  place  by  his  hearth ; 
knowing,  too,  that  it  would  breed  family  disturb- 
ance— for  having  induced  his  brother  to  bring  his 
family  to  Ridge-Croft  at  trouble  and  expense  to 
themselves,  they  would  naturally  think  he  had  not 
kept  good  faith  with  them  if  he  should  marry 
again ;  then  came  the  report  about  Phil  Barry  and 
Ellen,  about  which  people  were  making  them- 
selves busy:  the  more  so  because  Phil  Barry 
was  a  "Roman  Catholic  papist,"  they  said,  "and 
no  Christian  gal  hadn't  oughter  to  marry  him !" 
Some  said  it  was  true,  and  some  not.  Ellen  her- 
self denied  it:  "not  because  he  was  a  papist,"  she 
declared,  to  their  horror,  "  for  she'd  like  him  all 
the  better  for  being  one;  but  because  he  had  never 
asked  her,  and  she  hardly  knew  him;"  but 
nobody  believed  her.  Aleck  Wythe  turned  all 
this  over  in  his  mind  until  he'd  get  to  the  end  of 
it,  then  he'd  begin  again,  and  so  it  went  on  until 
he  was  fairly  beside  himself.  The  night  was  far 
spent  before  he  fell  asleep,  without  having  come 
to  any  elucidation  of  his  perplexities;  and  all 
through  his  troubled  dreams  he  saw  the  pale, 
sweet,  reproachful  face  of  his  dead  wife,  asking 
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him  fbr  her  child.  He  awoke  at  day-dawn  with  a 
start,  repeating  by  some  strange  impulse  Ellen 
Casserly's  words:  "Send  her  away  to  school." 
That  was  the  very  thing!  he  would  send  her  away 
to  school,  to  Boston  or  to  New  York,  where  she 
should  have  the  best  training  and  education  that 
money  could  buy;  and  he  wondered  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  it  before,  for  now  that  his  attention 
Avas  called  to  the  subject  he  saw  that  his  broth- 
er's wife — who  owing  to  her  family  misfortunes, 
was  an  uneducated  woman  who  had  not  an  idea 
above  hard  work  and  saving — was  not  the  sort  of 
person  to  have  the  care  of  his  child:  she  did  the 
best  she  knew  how,  but  she  couldn't  do  what  he 
wished  and  required.  But  Aleck  kept  his  plans 
to  himself  until  he  had  fully  matured  them,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  would  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  marrying  at  present;  and  in  the  spring — after 
careful  inquiries,  references,  and  all  that — he 
would  send  his  little  girl  away  to  boarding-school. 
One  evening  the  two  brothers  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  Aleck's  keeping-room,  smoking,  and 
talking  over  matters  and  things.  Aleck  had  been 
looking  for  some  deeds  or  something,  that  day, 
that  had  been  mislaid,  and  had  gone  through  his 
wife's  bureau,  the  drawers  of  which  had  been 
locked  ever  since  she  died.  He  found  what  he  was 
looking  for ;  but  every  memento  that  he  had  come 
across,  the  dried  rose-leaves,  her  neatly  folded 
garments,  her  favorite  ribbons,  the  brooch  he  gave 
her  the  day  they  were  married,  these  and  every 
other  thing  treasured  there,  had  brought  her  so 
vividly  before  him  as  to  renew  all  the  first  bitterness 
of  his  loss,  and  he  remained  indoors  the  rest  of 
the  day,  grave,  sad  and  thoughtful.  Mrs.  Joe 
told  her  husband  that  Aleck  had  not  been  out 
since  dinner,  and  he'd  better  go  and  see  if  he  was 
sick ;  but  Aleck  told  him  he  "  was  very  well ;  only 
a  little  out  of  sorts,"  and  invited  him  to  sit  down, 
rather  glad  in  his  heart  that  he  had  come. 
{  Joe  Wythe  looked  older  than  his  actual  age ;  he 
was  bald  on  the  forehead,  and  there  were  patches 
of  white  in  his  red  beard.  His  eyes  were  more 
sunk  in  his  head  than  when  we  first  met  him,  but 
they  were  keener  and  more  cunning  in  their  expres- 
sion than  ever,  and  every  line  in  his  face  more 
deeply  cut.  His  was  not  a  pleasant  face,  for  there 
was  something  crafty  and  cruel  in  it:  some 
might  have  mistaken  this  expression  for  shrewd- 
ness or  sagacity,  but  it  would  have  augured  ill  for 
their  skill  in  physiognomy ;  but,  after  all,  what 
mattered  a  man's  homeliness  if  he  stood  well  with 
his  co-religionists  and  before  the  world,  as  Joe 
Wythe  did,  being  now  a  deacon  ?  Aleck  formed  a 
strikingly  handsome  contrast  to  his  brother :  he  had 
probably  never,  even  in  his  early  manhood,  been 
as  good-looking  as  now:  his  tall  figure  had  broad- 


ened and  filled  out,  his  movements  were  full  of 
natural  dignity,  his  fine,  frank  eyes  were  more  se- 
rious than  of  old,  but  not  less  bright,  while  his 
hair  and  beard,  luxuriant  and  brown,  showed  not 
a  thread  of  white.  Up  and  down  the  country 
side  there  was  not  so  well-favored  a  man,  nor  a 
match  so  desirable;  and  he  might  have  taken  his 
choice,  had  he  so  minded,  of  the  prettiest  and 
richest  girls  within  a  hundred  miles  for  a  wife. 

"You  ought  to  be  a  happy  man,  Aleck,"  Joe 
was  saying.  "  It's  like  tempting  Providence  to 
be  despairin'  and  grievin'  for  what  we  hevent 
got,  when  there's  so  much  to  be  than-kful  fur." 

"  It's  easy  for  a  man  to  talk  when  his  own  boot 
don't  pinch,"  he  answered  moodily,  stretching  his 
arms  upward  with  an  infinitely  weary  air.  "  I 
don't  know  altogether  what's  the  matter  writh  me: 
I've  had  a  restless  sort  of  feeling  all  day,  and  keep 
turning  my  head  this  way  and  that,  to  see  what 
it  is  that's  coming." 

"Look  here,  Aleck,"  said  Joe,  pausing  long 
enough  to  take  a  drink  of  cider,  "  I  guess  you 
wunt  like  what  it's  be'n  on  my  mind  fur  some 
time  past  to  say  to  you,  but  it's  my  do6ty  in  the 
sperit  and  in  the  flesh.  You  lead  a  godless 
kinder  life,  and  it's  no  wonder  you're  ill  at  ease  in 
mind;  but  there's  a  cure  for  you  ef  you'll  only 
turn  from  your  sins  and  seek  justification  by  faith. 
United  in  membership  with  Christians,  with  the 
ord'nances  of  religion  to  help  you  'long,  you'd 
find  yourself  a  new  man." 

"  I  might,  since  you  come  to  speak  of  it,  Joe,  if  I 
could  find  out  a  way  that  would  suit  my  needs. 
What  you  call  religion  and  creed  is  too  narrow 
for  me,  and  you  good  people  never  seem  satisfied 
that  you're  in  the  right  way — at  least  not  sure  of 
it — because  you're  always  disputing  and  arguing 
about  doctrine,  and  consigning  each  other  to  perdi- 
tion when  you  don't  agree.  God  is  God,  I  take 
it,  and  there  is  no  change  in  Him,  or  His  word 
that  He  meant  to  stand  forever ;  and  what  He  re- 
vealed for  the  salvation  of  the  world  wasn't  this 
for  one  and  that  for  another ; — but  a  kind  of  one, 
general,  undivided  truth.  It  wouldn't  be  like 
God,  as  I  understand  Him,  to  sow  seeds  of  confu- 
sion to  distract  the  minds  of  His  creatures  as  to  the 
plan  He's  provided  for  their  salvation.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  this  two  year  past,  since 
I've  been  so  lonely,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  too, 
but  I  haven't  found  the  way  I  want  yet,  for  when 
one  part  seems  to  throw  light  into  my  mind,  the 
very  next  thing  is  dark,  and  hard  to  understand. 
What  I  want  is  a  belief  that'll  work  all  of  God's 
word  out  clear  and  straight  to  me  like  a  sum  in 
'rithmetic,  that'll  prove  to  me  it's  from  God  and 
will  stand.  None  of  them  that  I  know  of  has 
stood,  but  go  on  splitting  up,  and  flying  off  at  tan- 
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gents  till  there's  nothing  left  of  'em.  Hold  on  a 
a  minute:  I'm  most  through.  You  good  people 
glorify  yourselves,  not  confessin'  your  sins  one  to 
another  that  I  ever  heard  of;  you  talk  about  your 
trials  and  temptations,  and  how  the  Lord  has 
brought  you  through,  but  never  a  word  about 
your  special  sins,  except  in  a  general  way  that's 
no  confession  at  all:  now  I  want  to  tell  my 
sins  as  well  as  my  troubles  and  temptations  to 
somebody  who  can  help  and  comfort  me  with  good 
counsel  and  human  sympathy,  and  tell  me  that  I'm 
forgiven  in  God's  name.  I  don't  hold  with  self- 
righteousness,  and  it  strikes  me  there's  a  deal  of  it 
amongst  you  professors." 

"Aleck,"  said  Joe,  solemnly,  while  he  bent  his 
heavy  eyebrows  over  his  small,  fiery  eyes,  and 
shook  his  finger  threateningly  at  his  brother, 
"your  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  gospil,  be- 
cause your  soul  is  yet  in  the  depths  of  total  de- 
pravity, and  a  stranger  to  regeneratin'  grace." 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Aleck,  with  a  sad  smile; 
"but  I  expect  I  shall  stay  so,  old  fellow,  till  I 
find  something  that  comes  closer  to  the  truth  than 
what  you  believe;  no  offence  to  you  though  I  I 
don't  know  much  about  religious  matters  as 
they're  understood  hereabouts,  but  I  tell  you  I 
want  the  truth,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  it  is  the 
truth  when  I  set  my  face  Zionward.  I'm  in  dead 
earnest  when  I  ask  God  to  enlighten  my  under- 
standing: for  do  you  think  I've  been  all  these  sor- 
rowful, lonely  days  without  having  thoughts 
about  what  can  alone  solace  a  man  in  such 
straits?" 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  my  brother.  It's  plain 
that  you're  under  conviction,"  said  Joe  Wythe, 
unctuously; "  and  justification  and  regeneration — " 

"  See  here,  Joe ! "  interrupted  Aleck,  fuming,  and 
starting  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets ;  "  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you 
we'll  have  this  talk  out  some  other  time.  I'm  not 
in  a  frame  for  it  to-night,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to 
fight  over  religious  questions  any  time.  There's 
nothing  so  bitter  as  religious  quarrels,  and  you 
and  I  would  be  sure  to  have  'em.  What  I  want 
to  talk  about  most  is  my  little  girl :  I  have  been 
thinking  considerable  about  her  these  few  days — " 

"  Amy,  you  mean  ? " 

"  Amy,  of  course.  She's  growing  very  fast,  and 
your  wife  has  her  own  cares,  and  plenty  of  'em : 
I  will  say  it  for  her,  I  never  saw  such  a  hard- 
working, busy  woman  in  my  life;  and  she's  done 
the  best  she  could  for  my  child ;  but  there's  no 
girl  of  her  age  here,  and  I've  noticed  lately  that 
she's  just  going  wild.  I  haven't  got  time  to  teach 
her,  and  it's  high  time  she  had  some  schooling,  so 
I  thought  I'd  take  her  away  to  a  boarding  acad- 
emy. What  do  you  think  of  it  ? " 


"Wai,  ef  you  can  hear  of  a  suitable,  godly  place, 
it  is  a  good  plan  mebbe,  but  will  cost  a  sight  of 
money,"  answered  Joe,  taken  entirely  by  surprise. 

"  There's  money  enough  to  spare  for  that ;  be- 
sides, it  is  hers,  you  know,  and  must  be  used  for  her 
advantage.  Her  mother  wished  her  to  be  well  ed- 
ucated ;  the  Carsons  always  stood  on  their  book- 
learning,  and  held  themselves  up  like,  above  the 
common,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  her  anyways 
behind  the  best  of  'em.  Then,  Joe,  see  here,  old  fel- 
low, I've  got  my  own  savings,  and  I  want  you  to 
let  me  give  your  lads  two  years'  schooling;  they're 
smart  fellows,  and  I'd  like  to  do  it,  if  you'll  let  me ; 
then  if  they  get  on,  I'll  help  bear  their  expenses 
at  college  some  time  or  other." 

"  In  course  he  will,  Aleck,"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  whose 
curiosity  couldn't  stand  it  another  minute,  hearing 
the  sounds  of  their  voices  in  such  long,  earnest 
talk,  and  not  knowing  a  word  of  what  it  was 
about;  so  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  clicking 
away  at  her  stitches,  she  had  come  in — her  feet, 
clad  in  old  list  slippers,  making  no  sound—just  in 
time  to  hear  Aleck's  generous  offer;  her  great 
hungry-looking,  black  eyes  bright  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

"I  can't  say  'xactly  now,  Aleck;  it's  a  thing  to 
be  prayerfully  considered ;  but  I'm  thankful  to  you 
fur  thinkin'  about  Dan  and  Silas,"  said  Joe  Wythe, 
full  of  craftiness.  "  It's  sudden  like,  but  you  jes' 
write  down  what  you  want  to  do  or  hev  done,  and 
give  it  to  me  before  you  go  'way  in  the  mornin,' 
and  I'll  think  it  over." 

"  Very  well.  That's  a  sensible  plan.  You  al- 
ways had  a  level  head,  Joe.  I'll  settle  what  I'm 
going  to  do  with  my  poor  little  motherless  girl 
at  the  same  time.  I'm  thinking  about  sending 
her  away  to  school,"  he  snid,  turning  to  Mrs.  Joe. 

"  Lord  sakes !  aint  she  too  young  ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered  shortly;  and  she  said  no 
more,  only  too  glad  in  her  heart  to  find  that  noth- 
ing was  said  pro  or  con  about  what  had  passed 
between  herself  and  Ellen  Casserly  two  weeks  be- 
fore ;  for,  having  seen  Aleck  talking  with  her  that 
day,  she  was  very  uneasy  lest  she  had  given  him 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  between  them,  and 
kept  out  of  his  way  accordingly,  knowing  that  he 
would  resent  it  in  a  manner  that  might  not  be 
either  profitable  or  agreeable.  And  now  she  had 
reason  to  congratulate  herself  that  there  was  no 
ill  blood'  between  them,  seeing  he  was  going  to 
educate  her  boys;  and  she  had  novcr,  in  all  her 
shadowed,  joyless  life  of  hardship  and  scarcity, 
laid  her  head  on  her  straw  pillow  with  a  feeling 
so  nearly  akin  to  happiness  as  she  did  that  night. 

There  was  something  strangely  disturbing  and 
indefinable  in  Aleck  Wythe's  mind  that  night,  and 
after  he  was  left  alone  he  continued  walking  up 
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and  down  for  an  hour  or  more,  while  all  the 
scenes  and  events  of  his  life  from  his  earliest  rec- 
ollection to  the  present  moment  came  surging 
through  his  brain,  the  central  object  of  the  strange 
phantasmagoria  being  the  spiritualized  image — 
pale,  and  more  beautiful  than  when  living — of  his 
wife,  whose  eyes  seemed  ever  to  follow  him  with  a 
tender,  pitying  glance. 

"  This  won't  do !"  he  said  at  last,  as  he  resolutely 
went  to  his  desk  and  opened  it:  "I  have  been  too 
much  by  myself,  eating  my  own  heart  away  with 
unprofitable  thoughts.  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  nervous — I  suppose  it's  that — until  to-day, 
and  I'll  drive  it  off,  if  it's  in  man's  power  to  do  it, 
for  it's  uncomfortable,  and  takes  the  life  out  of 
me,  like." 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  out  not  only  what 
he  wished  and  intended  to  do  for  Joe's  boys,  but 
also  his  plans  for  his  own  child — in  short,  clear 
sentences  and  decided  terms  about  which  there 
could  have  been  no  mistake  or  question,  even  had 
they  been  tested  in  a  court  of  justice.  As  he  wrote 
the  last  word,  old  Abbey  who  was  afraid  he  was 
sick,  from  not  having  heard  him  go  past  her  room 
to  his,  opened  the  door  and  peeped  in,  and  to  her 
astonishment  saw  him  writing  at  his  desk,  look- 
ing as  well — as  she  afterwards  declared — as  she 
ever  saw  him  in  his  life.  He  glanced  round,  and 
seeing  the  old  woman's  scared  face,  with  a  white 
ruffle  standing  up  all  round  it,  stuck  into  the  door- 
way, he  burst  out  laughing  and  told  her  she  was  just 
in  time  to  witness  something  he'd  been  writing, 
then  made  her  come  in  and  look  at  him  sign  his 
name,  after  which  he  put  the  pen  into  her  hand 
and  bade  her  write  hers  in  another  place,  which 
she  did,  and  he  said  it "  would  be  hard  to  tell 
whether  her  signature  was  hieroglyph  or  Chinee," 
then  he  gave  her  a  silver  dollar  and  told  her  to  be 
off  to  bed,  but  before  she  went  made  her  drink  a 
mug  of  cider  to  warm  her  up ;  then,  seeming  to  re- 
member something,  told  her  he  was  going  out  with 
the  men  by  daylight  to  cut  timber,  and  wanted 
her  to  give  that  paper  which  she  would  find  upon 
his  desk  to  his  brother,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of 
his  room  in  the  morning.  "  Don't  bother  about 
breakfast  for  me,"  he  added:  "I'm  going  to  take 
my  grub  with  the  fellows  to-day."  That  was  all. 

Then  going  up  stairs  he  opened  the  door  of 
Amy's  room,  which  communicated  with  his,  and 
went  in,  stood  looking  at  her  a  moment,  then 
knelt  down  and  kissed  her  head,  her  forehead  and 
hands,  after  which  lie  went  to  bed.  That  was  the 
last  seen  of  Aleck  "Wytho  living;  a  great  tree 
that  he  was  felling  that  day  toppled  down  upon 
him,  killing  him  instantly,  and  his  dead  body  was 
brought  home  on  a  litter  of  pine  boughs,  crushed 
and  mangled  out  of  all  likeness  to  humanity ! 


And  that  night,  in  the  very  presence  of  that 
veiled  heap  of  mutilated  flesh  and  blood  that  but 
a  few  hours  before  had  been  his  brother,  in  the 
ghostly  silence  of  the  midnight,  hour  while  ho  sat 
there  keeping  watch,  the  devil  entered  into  Joe 
Wytho  and  took  possession. 


OBITUARIES. 

Died,  at  Ilonesdalc,  Pennsylvania,  on  Saturday, 
July  5th,  MAJOR  THOMAS  COYNE,  a  respected  citizen  of 
that  place.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Died  in  Galveston,  Texas,  June  25th,  1873,  at  10.15., 
p.  M.,  tlie  Very  Reverend  JEAN  BAFTISTE  BJJLLACLAS, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Father  Belindas  was  a  native  of  St.  Heand,  in'  the 
Department  of  Loire,  France.  Early  in  life  he  resolved 
to  connect  himself  with  the  clergy  of  (he  Catholic 
Church,  and  so  earnestly  did  he  devote  his  vigorous 
mind  to  the  calling  of  his  choice,  that,  though  not 
middle-aged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  fellow-cler- 
gymen of  the  diocese  had  long  regarded  him  as  among 
the  ablest  of  their  number.  Though  of  an  eminently 
genial  and  affectionate  disposition,  his  unostentatious 
habits  of  life  caused  the  riches  of  his  character  and 
mind  to  be  but  little  known  outside  the  circle  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  his  pastoral  charge,  and  a  small  cir- 
cle of  intimate  friends.  To  these  tke  most  lofty  pan- 
egyric must  seem  lame  in  his  description,  while  to 
others  the  true  portrayal  of  his  character  would  ap- 
pear to  be  wild  exaggeration. 

Spotless  purity  of  spirit,  childlike  simplicity  of  faith 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  combined,  with  an1  exalted 
sense  of  duty  and  an  unrelenting  sternness  in  its  zeal- 
ous discharge,  to  make  his  life  a  palpable  example  of 
the  teachings  of  his  Divine  Master.  His  quick  and 
accurate  perceptions  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of 
his  hearers  was  aided  by  the  ready  adaptation  of  his 
own  versatile  and  powerful  mind  to  theirs  in  ad- 
ministering to  their  spiritual  necessities,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  singular  and  almost  intuitive  knowledge. 
His  perfections  wound  themselves  around  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him,  and  cemented  ties  as  firm  as 
those  of  kindred. 

His  last  illness — known  to  be  mortal  from  its  incep- 
tion— he  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  joy,  and  during  the 
many  long  months  that  his  strong  frame  was  being 
gradually  wasted  by  the  most  painful  of  diseases,  he 
was  rather  delighted  than  resigned  at  the  prospect  of 
death.  His  impatience  was  excited  only  when  his 
symptoms  grew  better — though  his  sweetness  of  tem- 
per was  never  ruffled  by  his  sufferings — and  as  lie 
felt  his  last-  hours  drawing  near,  his  cheerfulness  be- 
came almost  playful.  His  attendants  scarcely  knew 
when  ho  ceased  to  breathe,  so  quietly  did  his  life  ebb 
away. 

In  his  death,  the  Church  militant  has  lost  a  noble 
champion,  his  worthy  Bishop  an  able  adviser,  and  his 
bereaved  family  and  friends  have  a  hitter,  aching  void 
at  heart,  relieved  only  by  the  thought  that  our  beloved 
brother  has  realized  the  hopes  of  his  life  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Saviour.  OKBATUS. 
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Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  July  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  letters  have  been  entered  on  our 
register ;  three  hundred  and  eighty  now  members 
have  been  enrolled ;  conversion  has  been  asked  for 
six  families,  one  school,  one  congregation,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  individuals;  thirty 
sick  persons  have  been  recommended  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Association ;  one  hundred  and  four 
special  favors  have  been  solicited — for  one  com- 
munity, two  families  and  various  individuals. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED    THROUGH    THE   INTERCESSION 

OP  OtTR   LADY  OF  THE   SACKED    HEART  AND 

THE  USE  OF  THE  WATER  OF  LOURDES. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"My  son  almost  instantly  stood  up  and 
walked,  after  the  first  application  of  the  water, 
and  the  Friday  following  he  was  able  to  repair  to 
the  church  and  go  to  Holy  Communion.  He  is 
walking  around  in  excellent  health  ever  since, 
thank  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother!"  ....  "I 
beg  of  you  to  return  thanks  to  Our  Blessed 

Mother  for  a  spiritual  favor  received.  Mr.  , 

lias  been  to  Confession  and  received  Holy  Com- 
munion." ....  "The  lady  with  the  afflicted 
limb,  for  whom  I  asked  water,  says  that  it  has 
done  her  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  for  ten 
years.  Her  daughter  who  had  the  ague  has  not 
had  it  since  she  used  the  water."  ....  "The 
blessing  of  health  which  I  asked  for  my  brother 
through  the  prayers  of  the  Association  has  been 
granted.  He  is  now  better  than  he  was  for  more 
than  a  year.  Give  thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Mother 
for  us."  .  .  .  .  "  Miraculous  relief  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  one  of  our  Sisters,  from  a  painful 
sore,  on  application  of  the  water  from  the  Grotto." 
.  ..."  A  person  who  had  lost  his  speech  about 
eleven  months  ago,  was  able  to  speak  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  taking  a  few  drops  of  the  blessed 
water."  ....  "Please  return  thanks  to  Our 
Blessed  Mother  for  favors  received.  I  gave  my 
sister  some  of  the  water  you  sent,  and  had  Mass 
said  for  her  the  next  day,  and  she  was  much  bet- 
ter before  I  left.  She  wrote  me  two  letters  the 
next  week,  a  thing  she  had  not  done  since  last 
August."  .  ..."  I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for 
the  last  fourteen  years  with  the  dyspepsia,  so 
much  indeed  that  I  could  not  eat  or  drink  with- 
out terrible  pains.  Since  I  have  used  some  of  the 
blessed  water  I  am  entirely  free  from  it,  and  even 
better  than  ever  in  my  life."  .  .  .  .  "  Three  of  the 
persons  who  received  the  last  vials  wish  to  inform 
your  Reverence  that  the  water  cured  them:  Mrs. 

,  from  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  Mrs. 

's  child  from  a  stiff  leg  which  the  doctor 


thought  would  come  to  a  bad  sore.  She  com- 
menced a  novena,  and  when  it  was  done  the  child 
walked  around,  after  her  return  home  from 
church."  .  ..."  I  fell  down  four  weeks  ago,  and 
I  think  my  leg  would  have  been  broken  only  for 
the  medal  around  my  neck."  .  ..."  I  rubbed 
my  foot  with  the  miraculous  water  and  never  had 
a  pain  after.  I  went  to  church  the  third  Sunday, 
although  my  neighbors  thought  I  could  not  walk 
for  six  weeks."  ....  "My  daughter,  who  used 
the  water  once,  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  members 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Association :  MRS.  ELEA- 
NORE  DONAHUE,  who  departed  this  life  some 
months  past,  in  Monroe  Co.,  Illinois,  in  the  sixty, 
seventh  year  of  her  age — she  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  Association;  MR.  AUGUSTINE 
O'BRIEN,  lately  deceased;  PATRICK  HAGGERTT, 
Who  departed  this  life  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
llth  of  June ;  JOHN  HENRY  KILCULLEN,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  in  St.  Louis  on  the  19th  of 
June ;  MR.  JAMES  RYAN,  civil  engineer,  who  died 
at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age;  WM.  MAGEE,  of  Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania,  who  died  on  the  17th  ult. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


A  Rescript  of  Our  Holy  Father, 

APPOINTING    A    TRIDUUM  FOR   PRAYERS  FOR  THE 
CHURCH. 

Sundry  pious  associations  united  to  ask  of  our 
Holy  Father  the  appointment  of  a  Triduum, 
during  which  three  days  the  faithful  may  more 
specially,  and  with  one  accord,  beseech  Heaven 
to  relieve  the  Church,  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem- 
bers, from  the  persecution  she  is  now  suffering. 
The  Holy  Father  has  graciously  received  this  re- 
quest, and  has  been  pleased  to  name  the  three 
days  preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption — 
that  is  to  say,  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  August. 
This  Rescript  is  dated  May  24th,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  desire  of  prayer  is  not  only  worthy  of  praise, 
but  it  is  especially  necessary  in  these  present  times. 
For  the  Catholic  Church  is  troubled  on  every  side; 
and  everywhere  assailed  by  the  powers  of  hell.  Let. 
us  pray,  then,  that  God  may  deliver  His  Church  from 
the  snares  of  those  that  lie  in  wait,  and  from  the  blows 
of  those  that  persecute  her.  May  God  bless  His  faith- 
ful ones!  May  He  pour  out  on  them  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  of  prayer;  so  that,  at  length,  it  may  be  given 
to  them  to  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  commands  the 
winds  and  the  waves;  and  who,  after  storms,  restores 
the  cairn.  Pius  IX,  Purd." 

Cardinal  Patrizi,  in  a  circular  for  the  city  of 
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Eome,. after  stating  the  days  fixed  by  the  Holy 
Father  for  the  Triduum—\iz.,  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  of  August— adds,  that  the  prayers  especially 
indicated  for  gaining  the  Indulgences  will  be  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints.  Moreover,  that  the  Holy 
Father  has  granted  for  each  of  these  days  an  in- 
dulgence of  seven  years,  to  every  Catholic  de- 
voutly reciting  these  prayers;  and  to  every  one 
who,  having  confessed,  shall  have  said  these 
prayers  on  each  of  the  three  days,  and  have  gone 
to  Communion  on  one  of  the  three  days,  or  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  (August  15th,)  or 
during  the  Octave,  a  Plenary  Indulgence. 

We  are  sure  that  the  Faithful  throughout  the 
world  will  rejoice  at  this  new  opportunity  for  re- 
doubled and  united  prayer. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  wisest  and  the  holiest  of 
Catholics,  in  various  countries,  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  very  fearful  events,  in  the  religious,  social, 
political,  and  physical  world.  There  is  far  more 
than  enough,  for  every  reasoning  being  that  will 
think,  to  cause  us  all  to  enter  into  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  to  prepare  for  strange  events. — JV.  T. 
Freeman's  Journal. 


[Correspondence  of  the  London  Begister.] 

Roman  News. 

ROME,  June  6. 

Unluckily  the  primary  revolutionary  holiday  coin- 
cided this  year  with  the  Catholic  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
desecrating  "  Rose  Easter,"  the  popular  name  for 
Whit-Sunday.  Many  years  ago,  the  Subalpine  Parlia- 
ment took  upon  itself  to  legislate,  irrespectively  of 
ecclesiastical  precept  and  tradition,  concerning  na- 
tional days  of  rest.  Then  was  the  observance  of 
Epiphany,  Ascension-day,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  rest, 
decreed  superstitious.  Public  offices  and  courts  of 
law  were  opened;  servile  work  in  government  docks 
and  building  yards  made  compulsory  on  all  but  one 
or  two  of  the  thirteen  holidays  enjoined  for  Italy. 
Certain  civil  festivals  were  substituted.  Foremost  is  the 
solemn  commemoration  of  the  Fundamental  Statute, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  The  Statute,  signed  per 
force  by  King  Charles  Albert  on  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break of  1848,  is  a  collection  of  maxims  political, 
ethical  and  legal,  blazed  about  as  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Italian  constitutional  monarchy.  Such  a  catch- 
penny title  is  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  Italian 
Statute  is  much  more  nearly  allied  in  origin  and  in 
intrinsic  character  to  the  French  charters  of  1814  and 
1830;  giving,  moreover,  equal  promise  of  durability. 
It  was  with  the  Statute  Festival  and  its  accessories 
that  we  Romans  were  inconvenienced  and  insulted 
last  Sunday.  Early  in  the  morning,  in  the  open 
ground  adjacent  to  the  railway  station,  the  King  of 
Italy  reviewed  the  lately  reinforced  regular  garrison 
with  the  National  Guards  of  his  capital.  The  report 
had  been  spread  that  the  latter,  composed  of  "  Papa- 
liui"  serving  by  compulsion,  and  of  "Reds"  under 


secret  society  orders,  would  by  way  of  a  demonstra- 
tion absent  itself  en  masse.  Great  efforts  were  there- 
fore made  by  the  authorities  to  secure  a  presentable 
muster.  Their  placards  and  handbills  were  pitifully 
imploring  and  expostulatory.  In  a  manifesto  issued 
three  days  previous  to  the  review,  the  acting  syndic 
addressed  the  National  Guards  as  follows: 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  national  festival  you  will 
have  the  honor  of  being  reviewed  by  his  majesty  in 
person.  Your  knowing  this  ought  to  suffice  to  make 
you  feel  that  attendance  is  imperative.  Yet  the 
enemies  of  the  monarchy  chuckle  beforehand  over 
your  dereliction  of  duty.  They  make  sure  that,  bred 
in  the  sloth  of  slavery,  the  Roman  youth  will  prefer 
idle  loitering  at  home  to  the  privilege  of  cheering  the 
King  of  Italy.  It  shall  not  be  so.  With  the  rights  of 
freemen  the  Romans  glory  in  having  taken  upon 
themselves  the  duties  of  patriots,  ready  to  rush  with 
enthusiasm  to  do  battle  in  Italy's  cause.  Much  more 
do  we  make  light  of  the  easy  march  the  king  asks  of 
us.  Our  numbers  and  our  soldierlike  behavior  on 
Sunday  will,  I  am  confident,  be  a  pledge  of  our  fidel- 
ity and  self-sacrifice  in  the  hour  of  battle." 

The  appeal  was  successful.  Out  of  twelve  thousand 
National  Guardsmen  on  the  strength  of  the  four 
legions,  not  more  than  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
were  wanting  at  muster.  I  do  not  write  this  hi  irony. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  two  parties  embattled  in 
Rome,  with  the  Papalini  and  their  doctrine  of  passive 
resistance,  with  the  Garibaldians  and  their  fidgetty 
petulance,  understand  how  much  of  persuasion  and 
how  much  of  solid  cash  it  costs  to  get  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  men  voluntarily  to  put  on  the  Sardinian 
uniform  and  submit  to  the  formality  of  a  military  in- 
spection at  Victor  Emmanuel's  hands.  No  wonder 
that  in  a  subsequent  order  of  the  day  both  the  king 
and  his  son  professed  themselves  delighted  and  as- 
tonished. As  regards  the  review,  the  paucity  of  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  was  redeemed  by  the  strength  and 
excellent  drill  of  the  regular  troops.  The  occasion 
was  taken  to  experiment  upon  the  effect  of  several 
varieties  of  new  uniforms.  It  is  but  scant  praise  to 
say  that  they  are  an  improvement  -upon  the  prepos- 
terous garments  hitherto  a  specialty  of  the  Italian 
army.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  War  Minister, 
Signer  Ricotti,  having  had  another  squabble  with  his 
colleagues,  his  fall  is  again  reported  imminent.  The 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  military  and  naval,  are  disor- 
ganized and  unfit  for  service,  almost  as  they  will  be 
on  the  morrow  of  the  first  defeat.  This  discouraging 
fact,  admitted  oh  all  hands,  the  conviction  in  military 
circles  is  that  the  evil  is  without  remedy,  and  the  de- 
moralization among  all  classes  of  Italianissimi  conse- 
quent upon  their  undissembled  apprehension  of  a 
French  invasion  will  render  any  future  War  Minister's 
tenure  of  office  as  precarious  as  that  of  General 
Ricotti.  The  ceaseless  misgivings  of  both  politicians 
and  press  betrayed  themselves  in  the  steady  fall  of 
Italian  consols  consequent  upon  tho  news  of  the 
change  of  Government  at  Versailles. 

On  Sunday  evening  there  were  fireworks  at.  Castel 
San  Angelo;  the  design  of  the  chief  display — a  species 
of  temple — was  sufficiently  elegant;  worthy,  indeed, 
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of  less  indecorous  rejoicings.  But  the  carrying  out 
was  deplorable.  Katheriue  wheels  wouldn't  light; 
rockets  hung  fire;  clouds  of  smoke  hid  the  transpar- 
encies; the  workmen  blundered,  and  the  managing 
pyrotechnists  misunderstood  one  another.  The  young 
Russian  Princess  was  invited  to  gite  the  signal  for  the 
first  bouquet  of  rockets.  She  sat  with  Princess  Mar- 
garet at  the  window  of  a  palace  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  could  not  but  have  been  sadly  dis- 
appointed. The  Czarina,  setting  by  accident  or  de- 
sign a  very  good  example,  declined  being  present  at 
either  the  review  or  the  fireworks.  The  grand  inscrip- 
tion over  Castel  San  Angelo,  to  have  been  placed  in 
letters  of  flame,  was  the  usurper's  boast  of  November, 
1871:  "We  have  come  to  Rome,  and  we  mean  to  stay 
here."  The  vainglorious  threat  literally  ended  in 
smoke.  On  the  summit  of  the  Campidoglio  Tower  a 
tricolored  flag  hoisted  during  the  daytime  was,  at 
dusk  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  replaced  by  a  gas  con- 
trivance christened  "  The  Star  of  Italy."  On  the  first 
night  it,  too,  got  out  of  order;  but  on  Sunday,  to  give 
the  buzzurri  their  due,  the  fetid  jets  blazed  away 
merrily.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  bedazzling  lurid 
meteor  burned  itself  out,  leaving  the  bright  moon 
and  the  true  stars  to  shine  down  peacefully,  as  of  old, 
upon  the  city  of  the  Popes.  Such  poetical  symbols  as 
the  "  Star  of  Italy  (fed  by  the  third-class  gas  from  the 
works  of  our  monopolist  company)  dimming  all  the 
stars  of  God's  firmament,"  are  generally  unsafe,  for 
they  may  easily  be  taken  to  symbolize  the  future  in  a 
way  quite  the  reverse  of  tnat  intended  by  the  impas- 
sioned projectors.  By  way  of  a  grand  finale  to  the 
festivities,  Monday  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  the 
evolutions  of  the  Roman  firemen  in  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
A  wooden  frame-work  house,  run  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  filled  with  shavings,  was  set  fire  to.  When  the 
house  was  fairly  in  flames,  the  fire  brigade  set  about 
saving  the  supposed  inmates,  scaling  the  windows, 
throwing  out  furniture,  etc.  The  engines  were  then 
made  to  play  upon  the  burning  building,  conquering 
the  conflagration  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Among 
the  solidly-built  houses  of  Rome  (brickfloored  up  to 
the  attics)  there  is  fortunately  little  practice  for  fire- 
men, yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Corpo  dei  Vigili, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  most  efficient,  and  worthy  of  imita- 
tion elsewhere.  As  an  introduction  to  their  manoeu- 
vres,  the  firemen  climbed  the  grand  obelisk  in  the 
centre  of  Piazza  del  Popolo.  However  clever  a  gym- 
nastic feat,  most  of  the  spectators  refrained  from  ap- 
plauding the  bold  climbers,  for  the  scope  of  the 
achievement  was  the  public  planting  of  a  tricolored 
flag  on  the  top  of  the  iron  cross  surmounting  the 
obelisk.  The  studied  anti-Catholic  meaning  was  too 
obvious.  And  enough  of  the  Statute  festival. 

The  Holy  Father,  said  Mass  on  Pentecost  Sunday 
.and  following  days  up  to  this  morning  inclusively, 
giving  Holy  Communion  to  several  who  asked  the- 
favor.  His  Holiness — in  whose  power  it  is,  of  course, 
to  dispense  Himself  from  the  performance  of  any  of 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  Missal — refused  per- 
emptorily to  make  His  aged  infirmity  a  reason  for 
omitting  any  of  the  enjoined  prayers  and  genuflec- 
tions. After  His  thanksgiving  last  Sunday,  He  re- 


marked to  some  who  had  the  privilege  of  kissing  His 
foot  and  hand,  that  the  lumbago  pain  had  only  made 
itself  felt,  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  at  those  momenta 
when  it  was  necessary  to  bend  low  to  kiss  the  altar, 
and  then  turn  abruptly  to  say  "  Dominus  vobiscum." 
His  Holiness  walks  daily  in  the  garden,  visibly  en- 
joying the  alternation  of  sun  and  shade  in  his  favorite 
alley,  and  conversing  gaily  and  kindly  with  the  Car- 
dinals and  Prelates  of  his  court.  He  is  not  carried 
about  as  the  Revolutionists  say,  but  really  walks, 
leaning  at  times  upon  the  arm  of  some  one  of  his  suite. 
I  know,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  the  Empress  of  Russia,  on 
visiting  the  Pope  last  week,was  quite  unprepared  to  find 
him  so  unmistakably  well,  and  on  leaving  the  Pontifi- 
cal apartment  expressed  forcibly  her  surprise  and 
pleasure,  insisting  that  all  the  Holy  Father  needs  is 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  walking  exercise.  Alas!  the 
fresh  air  which  Pio  Nono's  children  can  oflfer  him  is 
only  the  stifling,  miasmatic  atmosphere  of  a  Roman 
summer.  His  walks  are  circumscribed  by  the  high 
walls  of  his  prison-garden. 

Last  Saturday  a  Ladies1' Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Communions,  according  to  the  intentions  of 
His  Holiness,  offered  a  volume  containing  the  signa- 
tures of  those  who  had  approached  the  Sacraments  on 
the  25th  of  March — Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  The 
names  are  301,749  in  number;  53,044  lire  (Peter's 
pence)  accompanied  the  offering.  There  are  recep- 
tions daily  at  the  Vatican,  as  before  the  Holy  Father's 
indisposition.  In  fact,  one's  only  fear  is  lest  Pius  IX 
overtask  his  rare  endurance  of  constitution  by  striv- 
ing to  say  a  word  of  consolation  to  every  one  of  the 
hundreds  who  flock  around  him  in  the  season  of  his 
and  their  affliction. 

The  Generals  and  Procurator  Generals  of  Religious 
Orders,  eighty-two  in  number,  addressed  on  the  2nd 
inst.  a  protest  against  the  projected  suppression  to  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  his  subordinates.  Copies  were  trans- 
mitted to  each  House  of  Parliament.  One  extract 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  spirited  and  Evangelical  lan- 
guage of  these  aged  and  holy  religious: 

"We  appeal  from  injustice  and  iniquity  to  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Bishops 
and  Pastors  of  the  faithful,  guardians  and  defenders  of 
the  property  of  the  Church.  We  appeal  to  the  Cath- 
olic laity  whose  alms  bestowed  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  has  built  up  the  patrimony  of  religious 
orders.  We  appeal  to  the  rights  common  to  all  men 
alike,  to  the  public  law  of  the  land,  to  the  principles 
of  international  jurisprudence;  for  all  right  and  all 
law  is  on  our  side.  We  appeal  to  all  honest  men;  to 
all  who  are  yet  guided  by  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
faith;  in  fine,  we  appeal  to  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
Great  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  God  Al- 
mighty, whose  awful  justice  will  one  day  revenge  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed." 

I  hear  that  President  Biancheri,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  refused  to  lay  the  document  before  the 
Chamber,  ordering  it  to  be  sent  back  without  answer 
or  acknowledgment  to  the  first  of  those  who  had 
signed  it. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  Senate  with  re- 
gard to  the  suppression  bill.  The  discussion  will  per- 
haps begin  next  week.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Signor  Sella  is  still  insisting  upon  his  financial 
sclirim-s  being  taken  into  consideration  at  once.  His 
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own  supporters,  as  well  as  the  opposition,  would  like 
to  put  off  the  struggle  till  after  the  vacation.  The 
upshot  caunot  well  be  other  than  the  retirement  of 
the  present  Ministry.  Signor  Sella  is  undoubtedly 
quite  resigned  to  loss  of  office;  he  is  disgusted  with 
the  puerile  bickerings  of  the  iucapables  of  Monte 
Citorio.  The  other  Ministers  must  go  out  with  their 
only  statesmanlike  colleague.  By  the  way,  a  Times 
correspondence  about  Ricasoli  getting  the  Premier- 
ship, with  Mordini  and  Conforti  as  aides-de-camp,  ap- 
pears to  be  all  wrong.  Ricasoli  may  come  in,  but 
Mordini  is  unlikely  because  unpopular,  and  Conforli 
because  not  appreciated  enough  to  prop  up  a  Cabinet. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  is  about  to  set  out  on  her 
homeward  journey.  She  is  said  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  reception  given  her  in  Italy;  indeed  the 
revolutionary  magnates,  from  royalty  downwards,  vie 
with  one  another  in  paying  court  to  the  lady  of  the 
mighty  northern  autocrat.  Princess  Margaret  offered 
the  Czarina  a  luncheon  in  the  Quirinal  garden  on 
Whitsun  eve.  Victor  Emmanuel  met  her  Majesty  at 
the  railway-station  and  calls  often  at  the  Palazzo  di 
Russia.  The  Roman  Municipality  is  profuse  in  atten- 
tions, though  the  Empress  as  a  rule  declines  the 
syndic's  invitations  to  concerts,  illuminations,  etc. 
The  King  of  Italy's  happy  subjects  imitated  after 
their  own  fashion  the  monarch  and  his  staff  of  stipen- 
diaries. Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  Empress' 
arrival,  six  thousand  petitions  for  pecuniary  relief 
were  brought  to  her  apartments.  As  many  as  20,000 
begging  letters  had  been  previously  transmitted  to 
Salerno.  The  Czarina  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — 
"  These  Italians  are  veritably  a  nation  of  beggars." 
The  Russian  Legation  has  issued  an  official  notice  to 
the  effect  that  it  being  altogether  impossible  to  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  so  many  cases,  her  Majesty 
has  been  advised  to  leave  a  fixed  sum  to  be,  after  her 
departure,  distributed  among  the  deserving  poor  by 
the  local  authorities.  Applications  through  other 
channels  will  not  be  attended  to.  Pins  IX  presented 
the  Empress  of  Russia  with  a  framed  mosaic  picture. 
It  represents  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  is  a  superb  work 
of  art.  Between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Czarina's  suite  a  formal  interchange  of  decorations, 
Italian  and  Russian,  is  taking  place.  The  Prefect  of 
Naples  gets  the  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  Signor 
Visconti  Venosta  a  higher  cross  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, Baron  Unhull  is  made  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy,  etc.,  etc. 

On  Tuesday,  our  Catholic  papers — Voce  de  la  Veritd, 
Osseroatore,  and  Frusta — were  all  three  confiscated. 
Next  day  the  Frusta  had  a  second  visit  from  the 
police.  It  has  thirty-five  charges  to  answer  at  its 
next  prosecution,  and  there  being  no  chance  of  ac- 
quittal will  be  ruinously  fined. 

In  moments  when  a  great  loss  is  most  felt,  the  per- 
secuted Society  of  Jesus  has  been  deprived  of  a  valu- 
able menbor,  and  British  Catholics  resident  in  Rome 
of  a  venerable  and  esteemed  friend.  Father  John 
French,  Assistant  or  Councillor  for  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States,  expired  at  the  Gesu,  on  Whit- 
sun  eve,  in  sequel  to  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Father  French  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1812.  lie  was 


admitted  to  the  Novitiate  at  San  Andrea  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  after  prolonged  active  service  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Belgium,  has  for  many  years  been 
occupied  in  arduous  and  responsible  duties  connected 
with  the  general  government  of  his  Order.  It  was 
observed  that  on  his  death-bed  the  virtuous  deceased 
could  never  be  brought  to  pray  or  ask  prayers  for  his 
own  recovery.  He  loved,  he  said,  to  abandon  himself 
entirely  to  the  care  of  Divine  Providence.  At  the 
requiem  and  funeral  on  Monday,  the  heads  of  the 
English-speaking  foreign  colleges,  with  many  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  clerical  and  lay,  assisted.  Father- 
French  is  buried  (temporarily)  in  the  common  ceme- 
tery at  San  Lorenzo.  The  Piedmoutese  sanitary  com- 
missioners are  inexorable  on  the  head  of  extra-mural 
interments,  in  the  case  of  any  priest,  much  more  in 
that  of  a  prominent  Jesuit  Superior. 

General  Lipari,  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard, 
died  on  the  same  day  with  Father  French;  he  was  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor;  one  of  the  political  exiles  who  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  through  the  breach  of  Porta 
Pia.  The  Municipality  gave  him  a  noisy  funeral.  At 
the  express  desire  of  his  wife  and  children,  no  minis- 
ter of  religion  assisted. 

Urban  Rattazzi,  Deputy  for  Alexandria,  and  three 
times  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  has  also 
gone  to  his  great  account.  He  expired  at  Frosinone, 
in  the  early  forenoon  of  yesterday.  To  this  bold,  bad 
man,  Cavour's  bosom  friend,  Italy  owes  much  of  her 
present  guilt  and  humiliation. 

CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Little    Mattie's    First   Rosary. 

I  am  almost  sure  that  the  young  readers  of  the 
AVE  MARIA  have  not  forgotten  the  little  sketch 
that  told  them  about  "What  Little  Mattie  Saw!" 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  something  more 
about  her,  for  she  was  a  real,  "  sure  enough  "  little 
girl,  and  not  by  any  means  a  fictitious  character. 
I  hope  j^ou  will  like  to  hear  about  her,  for  I  had 
formed  a  plan  from  time  to  time  to  give  you  some 
little  sketch  from  her  life :  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether being  intended  to  describe  for  you  the 
gradual  dawnings  of  our  holy  faith  in  the  heart 
of  a  simple  little  ordinary  child;  the  gradual 
growth  in  grace ;  the  trials  met  and  resisted ;  the 
temptations  encountered,  sometimes  overcome, 
and  sometimes  yielded  to ;  and  above  all  to  show 
you  the  constant  work  and  influence  of  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  running  like  a  bright  golden  chain 
throughout. 

Mattie  was  only  an  ordinary  child,  with  plenty 
of  faults,  but  with  the  redeeming  quality  of  a 
very  affectionate,  loving,  grateful  little  heart. 
She  knew  not  what  it  was  to  hate,  and  was  always 
quick  to  see  lovely  traits  and  good  qualities  in 
others.  I  knew  her  well,  as  she  not  only  went 
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to  the  same  school  I  did,  but  was  my  constant 
companion. 

If  she  had  been  extraordinary  for  either  beauty, 
genius  or  goodness,  she  would  not  answer  my  pur- 
pose at  all,  nor  her  history  be  of  any  use  to  you. 

I  know  that  the  "Children's  Department"  of 
the  Ave  MAIUA  is  read  by  many  children  whose 
parents  are  not  Catholics,  and  I  will  acknowledge 
candidly  that  the  occasional  stories  about  little 
Mattie  are  intended  especially  for  those  very  chil- 
dren, though  I  hope  they  may  interest  all  the 
young  readers  of  Our  Lady's  Journal. 

The  impossibly  good  children  that  we  may  read 
about  in  many  of  the  standard  Protestant  Sunday- 
school  library  books,  who  at  six  years  of  age 
preach  little  sermons  to  their  elders,  and  relate 
astonishing  (and  generally  untrue)  religious  "ex- 
periences "  in  church  before  they  are  ten  years 
old,  are  of  no  kind  of  use  to.  you  as  models,  and 
any  endeavor  to  imitate  their  actions  would  only 
make  little  hypocrites  and  humbugs  out  of  you. 

Anything  on  earth  rather  than  a  self-conscious 
child !  Give  me  sooner  a  naughty,  disobedient 
little  rebel,  providing  he  yet  possesses  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  childhood;  for  there  is  hope  of  the 
latter,  but  of  the  former,  not  much. 

Parents  who  relate  to  visitors  in  their  children's 
presence,  how  remarkably  pious,  or  how  very 
witty,  or  learned  the  said  children  are;  who 
repeat  to  every  one  who  comes  in  the  smart  say- 
ings  and  doings  of  their  little  ones,  are  trying 
their  best  to  arrest  all  natural  and  true  develop- 
ment, and  to  render  their  poor  children  perfect 
nuisances  to  their  friends. 

Fortunately  for  little  Mattie  her  parents  did  not 
consider  her  a  prodigy.  They  knew  that  she  was 
an  intelligent  and  studious  little  girl,  and  gave 
her  every  opportunity  to  develop  into  a  sensible 
woman;  so  that  if  she  ever  afterwards  became 
vain,  conceited  and  silly,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  wise  and  kind  parents. 

Maltie  had  often  observed  her  young  Catholic 
schoolmates  saying  their  rosary  together,  and  had 
eyed  their  beads  with  a  very  ardent  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  like.  By  this  time  she  knew  the  whole 
of  the  "  Hail  Mary,"  having  coaxed  her  friend 
Antoinette  to  teach  it  to  her.  The  "  Our  Father" 
and  the  "Gloria  Patri,"  she  had  long  known  well. 

The  old  stone  church  of  St.  Anne's — the  old 
French  cathedral  -church  of  the  city — was  situated 
on  the  very  street  that  Mattie  had  to  pass  up  every 
morning  on  her  way  to  school.  Long  before  this 
time  she  had  acquired  the  habit  of  stopping  at  the 
church  on  her  way  to  school,  and  hearing  the 
eight  o'clock  Mass. 

One  day  as  she  was  kneeling  in  one  of  the  pews 
near  by  the  altar,  her  school-books  lying  by  her 


side,  one  of  the  acolytes— that  is,  the  boys  who 
serve  the  priest  at  the  altar — came  to  her  with  a 
little  new  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  which  he 
handed  to  her,  whispering  that  the  Bishop  had 
sent  it  to  her  as  a  present.  Mass  had  not  yet  com- 
menced, and  the  Bishop  was  at  that  moment  cross- 
ing the  sanctuary  on  the  way  to  his  confessional ; 
and  as  Mattie  looked  up  at  him,  he  nodded  to  her 
with  a  kind  smile.  He  had  noticed  the  little  girl 
so  regular  and  so  attentive  at  Mass,  yet  without 
any  prayer-book ;  perhaps  he  had  ascertained  who 
she  was.  At  any  rate  he  had  sent  her  a  prayer- 
book  ;  a  pretty,  gilt-edged  one,  with  pictures  in. 

Who  so  happy  and  so  rich  as  little  Mattie  now  ? 
This  was  a  wonderful  treasure,  and  its  posses- 
sion made  quite  an  epoch  in  her  life.  I  fear  her 
studies  suffered  that  day,  for  she  had  never  owned 
a  prayer-book  before,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
before  that  day  closed  she  had  read  almost  every 
word  in  it,  from  cover  to  cover,  and  marked  some 
places  she  particularly  liked,  to  read  again. 

Ah!  that  dear  little  prayer-book!  How  many 
years  she  treasured  it,  and  how  worn  and  old, 
and  yet  how  neatly,  carefully  preserved  it  was 
when  I  saw  it  last !  Finally,  among  many  other 
valuable  books,  it  was  burned  up  in  a  great  fire. 

But  no  portion  of  the  prayer-book  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  the  child's  mind  as  that  which 
treated  of  the  "  Devotion  of  the  Rosary,"  which 
gc,ve  the  full  explanation  of  its  origin,  meaning, 
and  use ;  and  then  the  beautiful  little  meditation 
for  each  mystery !  This  was  a  new  idea  to  Mattie ; 
this  of  a  mystery  for  each  decade.  How  charmed, 
how  happy  she  was !  Day  and  night  she  pondered 
upon  the  prayers  of  the  rosary.  The  very  name 
had  a  fascination  for  her.  She  rejected  entirely 
the  name  it  usually  went  by  among  her  little 
French  schoolmates,  and  clung  to  the  term  "ro- 
sary." Her  quick  imagination  instantly  pictured 
each  "  Hail  Mary,"  as  it  was  uttered  by  the  lips  of 
faith,  becoming  transformed  into  a  most  lovely, 
fragrant  rose,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  gra- 
ciously bending  towards  her  suppliant  and  catch- 
ing the  roses,  as  one  by  one  they  ascended  to  her ; 
forming  them  into  a  wreath  by  a  single  touch, 
and  placing  it  when  completed  upon  her  own 
fair  head.  You  may  think  this  a  very  curious 
fancy,  and  perhaps  it  was,  yet  such  was  really 
and  truly  the  idea  that  came  into  the  musing  head 
of  this  queer  little  girl. 

"  I  suppose  my  guardian  angel  would  carry  my 
roses  up  to  her  one  by  one  as  I  said  each  prayer," 
murmured  little  Mattie  to  herself,  "  for  didn't  I 
read  in  the  Bible  about  the  angels  offering  the 
prayers  of  the  saints?  and  papa  says  that  by 
'saints'  is  meant  all  God's  people.  Oh!  if  I 
only  had  a  rosary!" 
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This  was  the  desire  that  now  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  our  little  girl,  and  usurped  the  place  of 
all  other  childish  longings.  The  active  mind  of 
any  strong-willed  child  does  no-t  stop  at  the  mere 
wisli  for  a  thing,  but  proceeds  to  lay  plans  for 
obtaining  it.  It  never  once  occurred  to  Mattie 
that  the  treasure  she  so  passionately  desired  could 
be  bought  with  money,  or  she  would  quickly  have 
procured  it,  for  she  had  a  regular  allowance  of 
pocket  money,  which  she  kept  in  a  little  tin 
bank. 

One  day  Antoinette,  coming  over  to  visit  her 
friend,  went  up  stairs  to  a  small  room  set  apart 
as  a  play-room  for  Mattie,  and  called  by  the  little 
girls  "  the  baby-house."  In  it  were  ranged  all 
her  toys,  and  truly  there  were  a  great  many  of 
them ;  among  them  a  wonderful  wax  doll,  a  china 
tea-set,  and  a  fairylike  little  house,  made  in 
Switzerland,  carved  out  of  wood  in  exact  imita- 
tion of  a  real  Swiss  house. 

But  Toinette  found  the  young  owner  of  these 
fine  toys  utterly  oblivious  of  them,  and  absorbed, 
mind  and  body,  in  something  else. 

Mattie  was  seated  on  the  floor ;  in  her  lap  was  a 
little  heap  of  large,  round  coral  beads,  and  in  her 
fingers  some  silver-washed  wire  and  a  pair  of 
pliers. 

"  O  Mattie !  what  are  you  doing  with  your  beau- 
tiful beads,  and  what  will  your  mamma  say?"  ex- 
claimed Toinette,  with  strong  emphasis. 

Mattie  looked  up  quickly,  a  sudden  pallor  com- 
ing over  her  cheeks,  and  a  frightened  look  in 
her  eyes.  Such  had  been  her  eagerness,  her  per- 
fect abstraction  of  mind,  that  she  really  had  never 
thought  of  that  important  question  until  this  very 
moment.  Sure  enough,  what  would  mamma  say  ? 
These  coral  beads  of  Mattie's  were  a  set  that  had 
been  her  mother's  when  a  child ;  and  they  were 
of  very  unusual  size  and  beauty.  Large  and  round, 
of  a  pure  carmine  hue,  and  each  bead  exquisitely 
sculptured  and  carved  into  curious  tracery  and 
designs — ah!  Mattie  well  knew  how  her  mother 
valued  them.  •  They  went  several  times  around 
the  child's  neck,  and  fastened  by  a  ruby  clasp. 
It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  very  day 
that  some  of  those  beads  would  make  a  grand 
rosary.  The  more  beautiful,  the  better;  why, 
what  could  be  too  good  for  a  rosary  ? 

If  she  only  had  a  little  wire  now,-  Mattie  be- 
lieved she  could  chain  them  herself  easily  enough. 
She  knew  there  was  a  pair  of  pliers  in  papa's  tool- 
box, down  stairs,  and  she  also  knew  that  they 
were  for  bending  and  breaking  wire. 

I  regret  to  say  that  so  intent,  was  Mattie  on  her 
project  that  she  went  to  her  own  little  money-safe, 
and  without  telling  anybody  of  her  intention  she 
turned  the  chimney  downwards,  and  shook,  and 


shook,  until  she  had  extracted  two  silver  dimes 
and  a  silver  picayune — coins  which  by  the  poor 
children  of  the  present  day  are  regarded  as  curi- 
ous relics  of  antiquity.  Taking  this  money, 
Mattie  went  down  town,  and  enquired  from 
store  to  store  until  she  found  some  silver-plated 
wire,  of  which  she  purchased  as  much  as  she 
could  get  for  her  twenty-five  cents. 

You  may  see  by  this,  children,  how  dangerous 
it  is  for  little  folks  to  allow  a  single  strong  desire 
to  'run  away  with  them,'  as  we  say;  and  especially 
when  they  keep  it  a  secret  from  everybody  else. 
Secrets  are  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the 
world  for  children  to  meddle  with ;  worse  by  far 
than  gunpowder  in  any  of  its  forms. 

The  longing  to  gratify  this  desire  will  lead 
them  first  into  errors  of  judgment,  next  into  de- 
ception perhaps;  and  lastly  it  may  be  into  some 
disgraceful  fault.  This  was  the  first  time  in  Mat- 
tie's  life  that  she  had  kept  a  secret  from  her 
mother.  The  money  was  her  own,  nor  was  she 
forbidden  to  spend  it  as  she  pleased ;  yet  she  had 
not  acted  rightly,  and  now  that  Antoinette's  im- 
pulsive question  brought  it  all  up  to  her  mind,  she 
know  she  had  done  wrong,  and  a  genuine  pang 
seized  her  little  heart.  Dropping  the  wire  which 
she  had  vainly  been  trying  to  twist  and  turn  till 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  chain,  she  looked  sadly 
at  the  little  heap  of  beads  in  her  lap,  and  finally 
the  young  bosom  began  to  heave  distressfully 
with  sobs,  as  large  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

" Stay  here  a  minute  or  two,  will  you,  Toinette? 
I  will  be  back  in  a  minute ;  I  only  want  to  run 
to  mamma." 

"Why,  Mattie!  you  needn't  tell  your  mamma; 
you  haven't  harmed  the  beads  any,  don't  you  see! 
We  can  string  them  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
they'll  be  just  as  good  as  ever.  What's  the  use  of 
bothering  your  mamma  about  such  a  trifle?" 

Mattie  paused  irresolutely.  Somehow  or  other 
she  felt  as  if  there  would  be  some  deception  about, 
this  concealment;  yet  Toinette  said  truly,  the 
beads  were  not  harmed;  and  Mattie  felt  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  confide  to  her  mother  her  desire 
to  possess  a  rosary.  She  did  not  know  what,  to 
do,  and  she  hesitated  long  in  painful  doubt. 

"Let  me  think,  Toinette;  help  me  to  think!" 
said  she  anxiously.  "I  feel  as  if  I  cannot  tell 
mamma  that  I  want  a  rosary;  it  seems  so  holy 
and  sacred  like  to  me,  and  I'm  nfraid  she  would 
only  laugh  at  me;  and  I  know  how  that  would 
grieve  me.  Yet  I  must  tell  her  that  I  spent  my 
money  for  this  wire,  and  I  want  to  tell  her  that,  I 
have  unstrung  my  beads.  Isn't  there  some  way  I 
can  do  this,  yet  not  say  a  word  about  the  rosary? 
Say,  Toinette,  isn't  there?" 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,  Mattie.    Go  right  away 
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and  tell  her  that  you  have  broken  the  string  of 
your  beads,  and  ask  for  some  strong  red  silk  to 
string  them  over  on.  Say  nothing  at  all  about 
the  wire  now,  but  to-morrow  you  can  mention  it. 
She  won't  mind  your  spending  twenty-five  cents, 
I'm  sure." 

"  No,  no,  Toinette ;  she  lets  me  spend  what  I 
please,  and  papa  gives  me  money  every  week; 
but  I  always  tell  her  before  I  spend  it.  I  don't 
like  this  telling  afterwards :  it  seems  mean  and  sly. 
Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!  Yet  really,  Toinette,  I  didn't 
think ;  I  was  so  eager  about  it  that  I  really  never 
thought  about  mamma  at  all.  I'll  do  as  you  say 
about  it ;  yet,  O  Toinette !  I  feel  as  if  there  was 
something  wrong.  But  I'll  try  it  and  see." 

So  saying,  Mattie  put  the  beads  together  in  a 
little  box,  and  after  hesitating  a  while  longer, 
took  it  in  her  hand  and  slowly  descended  the 
stairs.  How  different  from  her  usually  free, 
bounding  step!  She  found  her  mother  in  the 
parlor  conversing  with  some  ladies,  who  were 
near  neighbors  and  intimate  friends.  After 
modestly  greeting  the  visitors,  Mattie  drew  back 
shily  to  her  mother,  and  began  caressing  her,  for- 
getting all  about  the  beads.  But  her  mother 
noticed  them  immediately. 

"Ah,  Mattie !  so  your  beads  are  loose.  I  hope 
they  did  not  break  in  the  street,  or  at  school,  and 
that  none  of  them  are  lost."  Thus  spoke  the 
mother,  in  a  kindly  tone. 

"No,  mamma;  none  are  lost.  The  string  did 
not  break  of  itself;  I  cut  it  on  purpose."  Here 
Mattie  hesitated  and  paused. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  did,  my  dear!"  replied  the 
mother.  "  The  string  was  wearing  thin,  and 
might  have  broken  at  any  time  But  I  prefer  to 
restring  them  myself,  so  just  put  them  in  my 
workstand  drawer;  and  now  you  may  go  back 
and  play  with  Toinette — I  saw  her  going  up." 

The  ladies  took  the  beads  and  began  to  admire 
them ;  and  after  waiting  a  little,  Mattie  slipped 
away  and  went  back  to  her  friend ;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  shadow  upon  their  mirth,  and  an 
indefinable  weight  on  Mattie's  heart. 

The  next  day  the  oppression  was  yet  greater. 
Her  mother  observed  it  at  last,  but  merely  in- 
quired if  her  child  felt  ill.  Once  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  physical  ailment,  she  always  chose 
to  allow  her  daughter  to  offer  her  confidences  in 
her  own  way,  and  at  her  own  time,  and  never 
elicited  them  by  questionings.  And  this  is  by 
far  the  best  way  with  a  child  who  can  bo  trusted. 
But  the  mother  was  very  kind  and  tender,  and 
every  mark  of  fondness  shown  to  her  increased 
the  inward  struggle  of  the  poor  little  girl. 

At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  she  said : 

"  Mamma,  I  took  twenty-five  cents  out  of  my 


monej'-box  yesterday,  and  went  down  street  and 
bought  some  silver  wire  with  it.  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  first;  but  I  really  did  forget,  mamma,  I 
Avas  in  such  a  hurry !'' 

"Silver  wire!  Why,  Mattie!  what  could  you 
want  with  silver  wire  V"  asked  the  mother,  as  if 
much  surprised.  Mattie  murmured  something 
about  wanting  to  make  something  with  it,  and  as 
she  frequently  made  little  presents  for  her  friends, 
keeping  them  a  secret  till  finished,  the  mother 
may  have  thought  it  was  something  of  that  kind 
now;  at  all  events  she  asked  no  further  explanation. 

So  here  was  our  little  girl  left  with  an  unex- 
plained mystery  on  her  conscience,  really  unable 
to  determine  whether  it  was,  as  she  often  thought, 
a  perfectly  innocent  one,  or  whether  the  mere  fact 
of  secresy  did  not  make  it  wrong. 

"Oh,  dear!"  thought  she  one  day,  "I  wish  I 
knew  what,  was  right  and  what  was  wrong!  If 
an  innocent  little  concealment  like  this  makes 
me  so  miserable,  what  would  a  guilty  secret  do?" 

And  well  might  she  ask  this.  How  would  any 
of  you,  my  young  readers,  like  to  carry  a  poison- 
ous snake — a  viper,  for  instance — in  your  bosom  ? 
Yet  even  a  more  dangerous  and  more  deadly  in- 
mate is  a  guilty  secret  in  your  heart;  for  that 
also  is  a  reptile  whose  sting  is  fatal,  and  this  sting 
is  called  Remorse. 

"  Oh!"  thought  Mattie,  going  on  with  her  mus- 
incs,  "  if  only  I  too  could  go  to  confession  as 
Toinette  does!  She  says  she  hates  to  go;  now 
I'm  sure  I  should  be  so  glad  if  they'd  let  me. 
Why  shouldn't  I  go  to  confession  like  other  little 
girls?  I'm  old  enough — I'm  eleven  now.  There's 
so  many  things  I  am  puzzled  about!  I  can't  tell 
if  they  are  right  or  wrong;  and  they  are  not  the 
kind  of  things  that  I  could  ask  mother  about,  for 
some-  of  them  concern  her,  too." 

This  thought  pursued  Mattie — haunted  her,  so 
to  say ;  why  shouldn't  she  go  to  confession  too  ? 
Finally  her  mind  was  made  up.  There  was  an 
excellent,  kind-looking  priest  who  usually  heard 
the  children's  confessions — we  will  call  him 

Father  R ;  he  had  often  spoken  to  Mattie,  and 

smiled  upon  her.  She  felt  as  if  she  knew  him 
well.  One  Saturday,  a  group  of  children  was  kneel- 
ing around  Father  R 's  confessional,  among 

^svhoin  might  be  seen  our  little  Mattie,  shyly 
hidden  behind  a  great  pillar.  So  timid  was  she 
that  she  waited  patiently  till  every  one  else  had 
gone,  though  very  tired  of  kneeling  so  long. 

Father  R was  going  to  leave  the  confessional, 

when  he  spied  one  little  girl  still  wait'ng.  "  Come, 
my  child,"  said  he. 

The  kind  tone  reassured  Mattie,  and  she  en- 
tered the  confessional  and  knelt  down.  As  she 
did  so,  Father  R saw  her  face  distinctly. 
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"Well,  Matlie!''  stkl  be  kindly,  "what  brings 
you  bere  to-day  ?  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  some- 
thing? Don't  be  afraid,  dear  child;  speak  on." 

Then  Mattie  told  him  bow  she  had  longed  to 
go  to  coni'ession,  because  of  the  troubled  thoughts 
that  pressed  on  her  poor  little  heart,  and  the  de- 
sire to  know  what  was  right,  and  what  wrong. 
And  bow  fearful  she  had  been,  and  how  at  last 
she  had  resolved  to  toll  him  all  about  it.  "Can- 
not I  go  to  confession,  Father?"  asked  she;  "I 
am  eleven  years  old." 

Then  the  good  priest  explained  to  her  why  it 
was  she  could  not  make  a  sacramental  confession, 
because  she  was  not  yet  a  child  of  the  Church ; 
but,  added  he,  "I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  be  qualified  to  do  so.  And  now, 
my  child,  you  have  been  kneeling  too  long 
already ;  come  to  the  sacristy,  and  there  you  can 
tell  me  the  whole  story  of  your  troubles." 

So  Mattie  followed  him  to  the  sacristy,  and  at 
his  bidding  took  a  scat  at  his  side. 

Then  Father  R listened  kindly  to  the  whole 

story  about  the  beads,  the  unexplained  mystery, 
and  the  conflict  in  the  child's  mind.  But  one 
point  in  particular  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  his  mind  than  anything  else  she  said. 

"So  you  longed  to  have  a  rosary,  did  you? 
Why  was  that,  Mattie?  what  did  you  want  of  a 
.rosary?  because  the  beads  are  pretty  to  look  at? 
Was  that  the  reason  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  thought- 
fully. 

"0  no,  Father!  I  have  finer  beads  than  that  al- 
ready," replied  Mattie,  pointing  to  the  elegant 
coral  necklace  upon  her  neck.  "  I  want  a  rosary 
to  pray  with,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ! " 

"And  do  you  know  how  to  use  it,  my  child?" 

"Yes,  Father!  my  little  prayer-book  that  the 
Bishop  gave  me  has  all  the  meditations  in." 

"Ah!  the  meditations!  So  the  Bishop  gave 
you  a  prayer-book,  did  he  ?  And  do  you  love  the 
Blessed  Virgin?" 

"  Oh,  yes  indeed,  Father !  I  love  her  with  all 
my  heart! " 

The  good  priest's  eyes  were  somewhat  moist  as 
he  gazed  on  the  ardent,  affectionate  child;  prob- 
ably he  was  thinking  that  in  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations that  lay  before  her,  unassisted  by  the  Sac- 
raments as  she  was,  there  could  be  no  stronger  de- 
fence and  support  to  her  than  this  fervent  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 

Rising,  he  went  to  a  desk  that  stood  near,  and 
taking  something  from  it,  he  placed  it  in  Mattie's 
hand. 

"Now,  my  child,  go  home  and  tell  your  mother 
everything,  from  first  to  last.  Tell  her  how  long 
you  had  wished  for  a  rosary,  and  the  whole  story 
of  the  beads  and  wire;  tell  her  of  this  conversa- 


tion we  have  just  now  had,  and  then  give  her  this, 
which,  if  she  is  willing,  I  wish  her  to  give  to  you 
as  a  present  from  me.  Prize  it  highly,  my  child; 
it  once  belonged  to  one  who  was  indeed  a  true 
child  of  Mary,  such  a  one  as  I  trust  you  will  be- 
come. And  though  you  may  not  yet  gn  to  con- 
li  ssion,  you  can  come  to  me  whenever  you  want 
advice." 

"O  Father!  thank  you  so  much,  both  for  the 
rosary, — it  is  a  rosary,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  Mattie,  it  is  a  rosary,"  replied  the  priest, 
smiling  at  her  simplicity. 

"  And  I  will  prize  it  much  more  than  I  would 
a  new  one,  and  I  will  try  to  be  a  child  of  Mary 
too.  And  thank  you  for  all  your  kind  advice;  I 
am  very  grateful,  Father  ! " 

"I  am  sure  you  are,  my  child.  Now  good-bye 
for  to-day." 

Mattie  ran  home  with  her  treasure,  scarcely  be- 
lieving in  the  reality  of  her  happiness.  But  she 
had  to  stop  and  look  at  it,  before  she  had  gone  far. 

It  was  an  ivory  box,  shaped  like  an  egg;  the 
upper  part  unscrewed  and  came  off,  and  there 
dropped  into  Mattie's  hand  a  most  beautiful 
rosary,  snowy  white,  and  chained  with  pure  silver. 
It  had  a  fine  silver  crucifix  and  several  medals 
attached,  and  had  evidently  been  much  used. 
This  added  immensely  to  its  value  in  Mattie's 
eyes. 

"Oh!  thought  she,  in  a  rapture,  "what  pious 
hands  have  held  these  beads!  what  saintly  pray- 
ers have  went  up  to  heaven  from  the  lips  of  the 
one  who  owned  this  rosary!  Maybe  it  will  bring 
a  blessing  upon  me ! " 

And  according  to  her  usual  habit,  away  went 
Mattie's  fancies  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  and 
before  she  had  reached  home  she  had  constructed 
a  whole  romance  about  the  former  owner  of  her 
beads. 

She  ran  breathlessly  to  her  mother,  and  showed 
her  the  rosary.  Then  came  the  whole  story,  sim- 
ply, truthfully  told;  and  then  caressing  and  coax- 
ing, and  earnest  pleading  that  she  might  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  her  newly-gained  treasure. 

"Yes,  my  dear!  you  may  keep  it,"  replied  her 
mother.  "I  have  known  the  story  about  your 
other  beads  all  along,  for  I  was  just  outside  of 
your  door  during  your  conversation  with  Toi- 
nette." 

"Was  you,  mamma?  O  dear!  dear!  I  wish  I 
had  known  it." 

"Yes,  Mattie;  I  saw  Toinette  go  up,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  some  cakes  and  apples  for  you  and 
her.  Your  door  was  ajar,  and  I  heard  the  entire, 
discussion  between  you  two,  until  just  towards 
the  last.  I  had  to  go  down  to  the  parlor  to  re- 
ceive my  friends.  I  had  been  there  but  a  moment 
when  you  entered  with  your  beads." 

"Did  you  think  me  a  very  naughty  girl, 
mamma?" 

"No,  my  dear!  you  did  nothing  wrong,  yet  I 
wished  you  had  been  more  simply  candid,  as  you 
would  have  been  but  for  Toinette's  advice.  Hut 
one  tiling  really  grieved  me,  and  that  was  to  hear 
my  daughter  say  that  she  feared  I  would  laugh  at 
anything  'hat  was  sacred  to  her.  Never  think 
that  again,  my  child  !  " 

"  Xo,  I  never  will.  Oh!  I  am  a  happy  little 
girl!  You  are  such  a  dear,  good  mamma,  and 

Father  It is  such  a  kind  friend,  and  I've  got  a 

rosary!  at  last  I've  got  a  ROSAKY!" 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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WITHIN    THE    OCTAVE. 

BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STARK. 

A  succession  of  torrid  heats  and  of  torrid  rain- 
storms had  at  last  ceased ;  and  the  deep  sunlight 
of  an  absolutely  cloudless  sky  brought  cheer  to  the 
hearts  of  men  and  gladness  to  the  very  birds  that 
flitted  among  the  branches.  Gratitude  beamed 
from  every  eye ;  and  quiet  people  found  pleasure 
in  speaking  of  "this  perfect  day,  this  celestial 
day!  "  The  summer  foliage  had  come  to  its  full 
richness  and  beauty ;  and  far  off  the  harvest  fields 
stood  white,  ready  for  the  reaper.  As  we  lingered 
under  the  very  feaves  of  the  chapel  of  Loreto,  the 
pale  flowers  of  the  linden  and  the  tulip  tree  shook 
over  our  heads,  3^  we  saw  their  branches  twining 
with  the  branches  of  the  fir-tree  and  the  elm.  A 
few  stacks  of  grain,  showing  that  the  first  harvest 
had  already  begun,  dotted  the  hills  where  home- 
steads were  nestled  among  groves  of  deep  green. 
The  river  St.  Joseph  flowed  peacefully  below  us, 
and  on  the  meadow  which  lay  between  our  shaded 
off-look  and  its  placid  waters  fed  two  or  three  white 
kine.  Now  and  then  a  robin  hopped  to  the  ground 
beside  us,  or  a  squirrel  ran  along  the  strong 
branches  of  some  venerable  oak;  and  a  shy  wren 
that  had  made  its  nest  in  the  close  boughs  at  the 
foot  of  a  cedar  tree  came  out  to  enjoy  tho  sunshine. 
All  at  once  a  skiff  seemed  to  shoot  forward  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream  from  some  cove  on  the  shore, 
and  the  fisherman's  net  was  thrown  out  for  a 
draught.  Perhaps  the  rod  and  the  baited  hook 
had  failed  in  the  shallows;  for  the  net  floated 
down  with  the  skiff,  while  the  rod  hung  listlessly 
at  the  side.  It  was  one  of  those  quiet  pictures 
that  a  painter  jots  clown  in  his  pocket  note-book, 
and  when  the  winter  has  set  in  and  the  inspira- 


tion fails  for  some  background,  he  turns  eagerly 
to  that  hasty  sketch ;  memory  fills  up  the  outline, 
tones  the  blue  distance,  gives  the  lazy  dip  to  the 
oar,  and  a  look  of  quiet,  patient  intentness  to  the 
fisherman;  and  the  eyes  of  those  who  afterwards 
buy  it  linger,  they  hardly  know  why,  on  the  fish- 
erman's skiff  and  the  glimpse  of  clear,  running 
water  on  which  he  is  floating  so  dreamily. 

But  all  this  came  within  the  Octave  of  that  great 
feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  has  just  gone  by, 
and  during  which  we  love  to  read  over  all  the 
Lessons  and  Gospels  that  bring  before  us  the  co- 
lossal figures  of  the  two  grandest  pillars  in  the 
Church  of  God :  like  pictures  in  words,  that  will 
kindle  the  imaginations  of  hundreds  of  gener- 
ations after  us,  as  they  have  of  hundreds  before  us, 
finally  to  paint  themselves  on  can-vas,  or  panel, 
or  wall,  and  make  the  fame  of  another  Perugino, 
Raphael  or  Fra  Angelico.  These  three  contempo- 
raries drew  their  inspirations  from  one  source — 
the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  given  out  in  the 
Gospels  on  great  festivals — perhaps  by  the  elo- 
quent tongue  of  a  Savonarola,  followed  by  words 
that,  lifting  them  above  all  mortal  ambition,  acted 
like  purely  celestial  inspirations  on  their  pen- 
cils; or,  it  may  be,  from  the  calm  utterance  of 
some  aged  saint  in  the  chapel  of  a  quiet  monas- 
tery among  the  hills  of  Umbria,  who  had  medita- 
ted long  before  he  spoke  the  few  words  that  fell 
\,  ith  such  unction  from  his  lips.  These  Gospels 
must  still  be  the  inspiration  of  the  believer; 
and  if  his  vocation  lies  in  teaching,  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  pen,  or  pencil,  or  musical  chords,  the 
spirit  of  these  Gospels,  happy  indeed  is  that  man, 
happy  indeed  is  that  woman ;  for  there  is  nothing 
this  side  of  heaven  which  that  man  or  that  woman 
need  envy ! 

But  the  Gospel  which  the  skiff  shooting  out 
suddenly  from  some  cove  in  the  bank  to  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  stream  brought  to  mind,  was  the  one* 
that  tells  how,  on  one  morning,  "the  multitudes 
pressed  upon  Jesus,  to  hear  the  word  of  God,"  as 
"  He  stood  by  the  lake  of  Genesareth."  Two 
ships  were  lying  idly  by  the  shore,  but  "  the  fish- 
ermen were  gone  out  of  them,  washing  their  nets." 
Into  one  of  these  ships,  that  was  Simon's,  our 
Lord  stepped,  in  order  to  stand  out  of  the  crowd, 
so  eager  to  be  near  him;  and,  having  no  fear  that 
His  divine  voice  would  not  be  heard,  even  asked 
Simon  to  "draw  back  a  little  from  the  land"; 
and  then,  "  sitting,  He  taught  the  multitudes  from 
the  ship";  from  the  ship,  tho  bark  of  Peter;  just 
as  He  teaches  us  now  from  the  chair  of  Peter. 

There  is  all  the  difference  possible  in  the  man- 
ner with  which  these  groups  of  listeners  are 
treated  by  the  artists  of  different  schools.  By 
some,  who  were  accustomed  to  seeing  the  excited 
groups  in  large  city  churches  or  crowded  palazzas, 
where  the  orators  roused  their  hearers  to  some 
grarad  burst  of  enthusiasm,  they  are  represented 
in  every  variety  of  attitude:  eager,  absorbed, 
graceful,,  pensive:  while  the  monk  Angelico 
almost  invariably  seated  his  listeners — seated 
them  in  charming  semicircles  before  ou-r  Lord. 
We  never  appreciated  this  peculiarity  of  treat- 
ment until  we  had  seen,  again  and  again  and 
again,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  the 
beautiful  ceremonials  in  small  convent  chapels, 
where  the  novices,  and  even  sisters,  may  be  gath- 
ered for  special  devotions:  or  where  the  pupils, 
taking  a  graceful  part,  near  the  sanctuary,  or 
around  some  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
perhaps,  in  order  to  receive  Confirmation,  are 
suddenly  expected  to  listen  to  an  instruction — 
when  they  all  sit  on  the  chapel  floor,  in  the  same 
charming  semi-circles  in  which  the  blessed  An- 
gelico disposed  his  listeners.  We  find  this  in  his 
picture  representing  our  Lord  while  giving  the 
Eight  Beatitudes  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
even  in  his  picture  of  St.  Stephen,  Preaching, 
painted  in  the  Vatican  chapel  of  Nicholas  V ;  and 
this  arrangement  is  often  introduced  partially 
by  nearly  all  artists,  by  some  law  of  association, 
and  of  tradition,  rather  than  by  the  necessities  of 
art.  One  of  the  slow  poisons  administered  to 
modern  art  has  been  the  servile  copying  of  such 
arrangements  without  giving  artists  the  opportu- 
nity to  refresh  their  imaginations  by  living  in 
daily  contact  with  the  unconsciously  artistic 
carrying  out  of  sacred  rubrics.  Were  this  privi- 
lege allowed  them,  or  did  they  avail  themselves  of 
it,  they  would  work  from  the  same  motives  that 
originally  produced  such  graceful  results  in  relig- 
ious art;  which  brings  us  back  to  a  spot  where 
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we  often  find  ourselves  in  speaking  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  where  we  are  forced  to  deplore  the 
slight  hold  that  monastic  institutions  seem  to 
have  upon  the  imaginations  of  even  Catholic 
youth  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  no  master  would  be  contented  to  paint  this 
scene  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Genesareth  without 
giving  the  sequel.  He  would  either  make  a 
separate  picture  of  it,  as  Raphael  did  in  his  series 
of  Cartoons,  or  he  would  give,  as  if  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  story  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes.  For,  when  our  Lord  had  done  speak- 
ing to  the  people,  He  turned  to  Peter,  saying: 
"Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your 
nets  for  a  draught."  Simon  Peter,  in  his  own 
artless  way,  replied,  "Master,  we  have  labored 
all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing,  but  at  Thy 
word  I  will  let  down  the  net." 

And  lo !  "  when  they  had  let  down  the  net,  they 
enclosed  a  very  great  multitude  of  fishes;  and 
their  net  broke;  and  they  beckoned  to  their  part- 
ners that  were  in  the  other  ship  that  they  should 
come  and  help  them ;  and  they  came  and  filled 
both  the  ships  so  that  they  were  almost  sinking." 

Then  it  is  that  all  the  dramatic  grandeur  and 
pathos  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  breaks  forth ; 
a  grandeur  and  pathos  which  art  never  attempts 
to  express  until  her  wings  have  been  prepared  for 
their  lofty  flight  by  prayer  and  the  influence  of 
devout  surroundings ;  for  when  St.  Peter  saw  all 
this,  "he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying:  De- 
part from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord!" 

"But  Jesus  said  to  Simon:  Fear  not:  from 
hence  forth  thou  shalt  catch  men.  And  having 
brought  their  ships  to  land,  leaving  all  things, 
they  followed  Him."  ,  \ 

We  can  never  tell,  in  words,  how  these  pictures, 
flitting  at  this  present  moment  over  the  retina  of 
a  mortal  eye,  bring  before  the  immortal  eye  of  the 
mind  such  sublime  pictures  as  the  one  we  have 
now  copied  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke:  but 
feasts  are,  in.  themselves,  great  teachers;  bringing 
out  hidden  meanings,  or  beautifying  now  this 
point  and  now  that,  in  the  sacred  narratives. 
The  festivals  are  intended  to  act  like  special 
graces  upon  individual  souls,  and  when  we  leave 
the  Church  to  take  care  of  her  own  festivals,  to 
celebrate  them  as  grandly  as  she  chooses,  so  that 
she  does  not  compel  us  to  observe  a  holiday  of  ob- 
ligation, we  lose  all  the  aroma  of  Christian  belief 
and  all  the  sweetness  of  devotion.  So  far  as  we 
are  benefited  by  it,  the  poetry  of  existence  need 
never  have  been,  and  the  grandeur  of  ecclesiastical 
ceremonial  is  altogether  superfluous.  We  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  choicest  inspirations,  and 
then  complain  that  religion  is  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. We  are  like  those  who,  although  not  blind, 
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will  not  see;  who,  although  not  deaf,  will  not 
hear;  and  so  we  make  life  a  wilderness  and  a 
desert,  while  to  another  it  blossoms  like  the  rose, 
and  rejoices  in  ever-gushing  springs  of  gladness 
and  of  refreshment. 

The  sun,  on  "that  perfect,  that  celestial  day," 
within  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  set  in  glory ;  the  clear  waters  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph glided  on  and  on,  and  the  fisherman  and  his 
boat  were  lost  in  the  curves  which  the  river 
makes  around  the  fair  domains  of  St.  Mary's ;  the 
linden-blossoms  will  «oon  drop,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn we  shall  find,  under  the  trees  close  by  Lo- 
reto,  clusters  of  round  berries  on  graceful  stems, 
each  with  one  long  bract,  like  a  leaf— so  grace- 
ful that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  pass  one  with- 
out picking  it  up ;  and  so  simple  in  its  forms  that 
we  shall  put  it  before  the  smallest  child  that  loves 
to  mark  on  its  slate,  as  a  pretty  study — and  the 
year,  as  it  goes  on,  will  bring  ether  feasts  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  to  quicken  our  fakh,  to  stimulate 
devotion  in  behalf  of  the  Universal  Mother  and 
the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  but  we  shall  not  forget  that 
glorious  summer  day  when  we  stood  in  the  shad- 
ows that  flickered  over  the  threshold  of  that  dear- 
est of  all  shrines,  and  watched  the  white  kine  feed- 
ing on  the  green  meadow,  and  the  glory  of  the  vi- 
olet-tinted hills,  and  the  flash  of  the  bright  waters 
as  the  skiff  darted  out  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  sent  our  thoughts  thousand  of  miles  away,  to 
the  shores  of  that  bright  sea  of  Genersareth,  where, 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  our  Lord 
gave  to  St.  Peter  his  vocation  as  a  fisherman  who 
should  "  catch  men." 


A  Glorious  Example — Ireland's  Con- 
secration to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

[None  who  have  read  the  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Consecration  of  Ireland  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  in  March  last,  could  fail  to 
utter  with  heartfelt  earnestness,  "  How  sweet,  and 
how  fitting!"  Aye,  sweet  and  holy  is  the  love 
that  prompted  that  solemn,  sacred  offering;  and 
most  fitting  is  it  that  the  riven  heart  of  long-suf- 
fering Erin  should  be  thus  consecrated  to  the 
wounded,  sword-rent  Heart  of  the  King  of  Sor- 
rows, her  Divine  Master  and  Model,  But  should 
not  this  beautiful  example  be  followed  by  other 
lands,  and  particularly  by  our  own  favored  coun- 
try, where  its  noble  discoverer  planted  the  Cross, 
and  thus  consecrated  the  glorious  realm  he  had 
won  from  oblivion,  to  the  Crucified  God  whom  he 
faithfully  served  ?  where  the  blacked-robed  mis- 
sionary repeated  the  glad  history  of  Love  to  the 
awe-struck  savage,  and  taught  the  docile  child  of 
the  wilderness  to  breathe  the  Saving  Name  of 


Jesus.  Darkly  over  the  present  age  gather  the 
clouds  of  materialism  and  unbelief,  and  naught 
can  dispel  the  dreary  gloom  but  the  sweet  sun- 
shine of  Love,  that  shineth  ever  from  the  Sacred 
Heart,  O  let  us  place  our  glorious  land  within 
the  magic  influence  of  those  blessed  beams !  One 
diocese,  that  of  Savannah,  has  been  solemnly  con- 
secrated to  the  Sacred  Heart:  it  may  seem  like 
officious  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
the  following  humble  lines,  to  suggest  that  every 
other  diocese  in  the  United  States  be  thus  sweetly 
offered  to  that  Divine  and  All-Merciful  Heart — 
and  yet  the  suggestion  is  made  in  all  humility, 
and  prompted  only  by  the  fervent  desire  to  win 
for  this  beloved  land,  in  this  perilous  time,  in  these 
dark  days  of  indiffcrentism  and  infidelity,  the 
special  protection  of  that  tender  and  compas- 
sionate Heart,  that "  loveth  Its  own  unto  the  end." 
— MARIE.] 

It  was  a  worthy  offering  for  Faith's  own  Martyr-Land, 
Her  bleeding  heart  unto  her  Lord's  thus  bound  by 

sacred  band; 
It  was  a  Consecration  meet  for  her  whose  heart  hath 

known 
Through  ages  dread,  through  ages  long,  an  anguish 

like  His  own. 
But  pierced  and  wrung,  that  loyal  heart  was  still  His 

truth's  abode, 
Still  clear,  within  its  guarded  shrine,  the  sacred  Flame 

hath  glowed; 
And  blended  in  the  weary  wail,  and  wafted  with  the 

sigh, 
The  incense-breath  of  purest  praise  and  love  ascended 

high 
And  O  what  manna-stores  of  grace,  from  out   His 

Sacred  Heart, 
Flowed  down  to  bless  the  stricken  land  that  bore  her 

faithful  part — 
That  faltered  not,  that  murmured  not,  her  cruel  cross 

to  take, 
That  bore  the  lash,  and  wore  the  thorns,  and  suffered 

for  His  sake. 
But  the  blessed  balm  of  Gilead,  the  dew  of  Hermon 

sweet, 

Hath  healed  the  wound,  and  cooled  the  wrath,  of  Per- 
secution's heat; 
Hath  won  for  her  the  magic  strength  that  never  can 

depart, 

For  'tis  the  blest  supernal  strength  that  fills  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 
And  so  'tis  meet,  O  martyr-land,  that  on  one  sacred 

shrine 
Thy  bleeding  heart  should  offered  be,  beside  the  Heart 

Divine; 

That  in  the  shadow  of  Its  strength  thou  may'st  secure- 
ly rest, 

And  trace  a  truer  copy  still,  a  likeness  yet  more  blest. 
And  shall  not  other  lands  prepare  an  offering  like 

thine? 
Respond,  Columbia,  starry-crowned!  respond,  O  land 

of  mine! 
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Wilt  thou  not  deck  a  willing  shrine  within  thy  golden 

We,t, 
And  oifer  there  the  noble  heart  that  beats  within  thy 

breast? 
Wilt  thou  not  clasp  the  golden  links  that  naught  can 

rend  apart, 
And  breathe  thy  consecration  vow  unto  the  Sacred 

Heart? 
O  Prelates!  princes  of  the  realms  o'erruled  by  endless 

Love! 

O  yc  who  stand  as  sentinels  on  Zion's  walls  above! 
Ah,  will  ye  not  within  those  realms  the  Sacred  Heart 

enshrine, 

And  trace  upon  Columbia's  heart  a  likeness  all  Di- 
vine? 

The  Heart  th-at  throbbed  with  deathless  love  in  Beth- 
lehem's lowly  cave, 
The  Heart  that  unto  Nazareth's  cot  its  Eden  beauty 

gave, 
The  Heart  that  pulsed  with  tenderness  when  through 

the  crowded  street, 

By  lonely  shore,  in  desert  wild,  He  walked  with  tire- 
less feet, — 
The  Heart  within  whose  sacred  depths  the  boundless 

anguish-sea 
Surged  wildly,  on  that  wondrous  night,  in  drear  Geth- 

semane, — 
The  Heart  tbat  broke  for  very  love,  when  rang  the 

bitter  cry 
That  told  a  world  its  life  was  won— its  God  had  deigned 

to  die, — 
That  Sacred  Heart,  that  Sacred  Heart,  its  deathless 

pulses  yet 
Are  throbbing  with  its  mighty  love,  its  yearning,  fond 

regret 
That  they  for  whom  it  throbbeth  thus,  for  whom  its  love 

doth  glow, 
No  answ'ring  throb  of  gratitude,  no  flame  responsive 

know. 
Then  give  unto  this  Sacred  Heart  the  rich  and  radiant 

land, 
And  bind  her  heart  to  Endless  Love,  in  love's  eternal 

band; 
Let  incense  wreathe,  let  flowers  bloom,  where  hearts 

adoring  bow, 
And  breathe  before  each  altar-shrine  the  consecration 

vow ; 
And  thus  unto  the  Sacred  Heart,  across  the  Western 

sea, 
One  holy  chain  of  love  shall  bind  the  fettered  and  the 


free. 
SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  July,  1873. 


MAKIE. 


Obituaries. 

Died,  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  1-flth  of 
June,  JOHN  H.  KILCULT/KX,  a  life  subscriber  to 
the  AVE  MAIUA.  May  lie  rest  in  peace. 

Died,  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19lh  of 
May,  Mr.  DAXIKL  MUKPIIY.  He,  died  as  he  had 
lived,  a  faithful  son  of  holy  Church,  a  devoted 
child  of  Mary.  May  lie  rest  in.  peace. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MKS.  ANNA  II.  DORSEY. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Deacon  Wythe,  as  he  was  now  called,  being 
nearest  of  kin  and  the  only  surviving  relative  of 
either  branch  of  the  family,  it  naturally  fell  out 
that  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  his  deceased 
brother's  child,  and  administrator  of  the  estate. 
Aleck  had  never  made  a  will,  but  the  writing  lie 
left  that  last  night,  setting  forth  his  plans  for 
Amy's  education,  and  what  he  proposed  doing  for 
his  nephews,  signed  by  himself  and  witnessed  by 
Abigail  Jones,  was  binding  in  law  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  indicated  to  whose  guardianship  he  would 
have  left  his  little  daughter,  had  he  done  so. 
Public  opinion  favored  the  decision  of  the  law- 
yers, and  the  child  was  thought  to  have  found  her 
special  providence  in  her  uncle,  so  just  and  ri 
eous  and  honest  was  he  held  in  their  estimation. 

"  There'll  be  no  mistake  now  'bout  her  bring- 
in'  up,"  the  good  people  round  about  the  rtei 
borhood  said  to  one  another,  when  they  met  on 
the  road,  at  each  other's  houses,  or  at  the  market- 
town  a  few  miles  away,  while  yet  poor  Aleck's 
sudden  taking  off  was  a  nine  days'  wonder ;  "  the 
Deacon'll  see  to  her  bein'  instructed  in  Gospel 
precepts,  and  bring  her  up  to  useful,  thrifty  ways, 
he  and  his  wife.  There's  a  good  chance  now  of 
her  bein'  a  useful,  Christian  woman,  instead  ef 
hevin'  her  heart  corrupted  with  pride  and  vanity 
and  false  noshuns,  ez  would  hev  be'n  the  case  lied 
Aleck  Wythe  and  his  wife  lived.  She'll  be 
richer'n  ennybody  hereabouts;  and  with  the  Dea- 
con to  save — he's  a  fur-seem'  man,  the  Deacon  is 
— and  his  smart  wife  to  scrimp  and  save  for  her, 
there's  no  calc'latin'  how  rich  she  will  be  by  the 
time  she's  of  age.  But  everybody  ought'r  take 
warniu'  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  godless  par- 
ents, that  showed  how  the  wrath  of  God  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  unrighteous,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
when  they  least  expect  it,  and  strike  'em  down  ez 
certain  ez  it  did  Annanias  and  Sapphira." 

Tha-t  is  the  way  the  brethren  talked  to  each 
other  wherever  they  met,  shaking  their  heads 
and  pulling  down  long  faces,  and  bringing  their 
voices  through  their  noses  with  a  dismal  twang, 
as  if  the  subject  afforded  them  a  solemn  enjoy- 
ment, and  was  only  dropped  for  want  of  time,  to  be 
renewed  in  more  leisurely  discussion  })y  the  eve- 
ning fireside,  over  their  roast  apples  and  cider, 
witli  their  family  and  any  chance  visitor  that 
might  be  there.  The  young  fellows  saw  things  in 
a  different  light:  they  said  "  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  Amy  was  goin'  to  be  a  beauty;  and  hevin' 
such  prospects,  she  was  worth  waiting  for;" 
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while  the  girls  already  envied  her  the  good  time 
she'd  have  with  such  a  fortune,  and  nobody  to 
meddle  with  her  Avhen  she  grew  up;  a  thing  so 
for  distant  that  they  thanked  their  stars  they 
would  have  time  to  pick  and  choose  and  he  mar- 
ried before  she  had  a  chance  to  throw  them  into 
the  shade  with  her  pretty  face  and  fine  fortune." 

So  ran  the  farm-house  talk,  in  endless  variety, 
but  in  substance  the  same,  in  that  neighborhood ; 
and  underlying  it  all  there  was  a  secret  sense  of 
triumph  over  Ellen  Casserly;  the  impression  hav- 
ing got  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds,  somehow, 
that  she  was  bent  on  marrying  Aleck  Wythe,  and 
would  have  accomplished  her  design  but  for  the 
fatal  accident  that  deprived  him,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  of  his  life.  This  had  been  whis- 
pered in  Phil  Barry's  ear  oftener  than  once  or 
twice — but,  bless  you!  they  might  as  well  have 
saved  their  breath;  for  what  did  he  care,  even  had 
he  believed  them,  which  he  did  not,  now  that  the 
man  was  dead,  and  Ellen  had  plighted  her  troth 
to  him  ? 

I  have  said  before  that  Joe  Wythe  was  a  silent 
and  reserved  man — but  after  his  brother's  death 
he  grew  more  so;  his  will  became  more  positive, 
and  the  harsh,  grave  lines  of  his  face  settled  into 
gloom.  "  No  wonder,"  his  friends  said,  "  that  the 
man's  looks  bowed  down:  it's  a  hard  thing  for  a 
believer,  one  of  God's  elect,  to  hev  the  nearest  of 
his  kin  numbered  and  cast  out  with  the  repro- 
bates; but  leavin'  that  out  of  the  question,  he's 
got  a  heavy  responsibility  throwed  on  him  by 
hevin'  that  child  and  the  Carson  property  to  look 
after.  Ez  to  the  child,  if  her  parents  hed  lived 
she'd  'a  be'n  brought  up  in  the  same  unchristian 
way  they  were;  now  she'll  hev  godly  teachin'." 

And  so  they  talked  on  until  they  were  tired, 
these  well-meaning  folk,  whose  minds  were  so 
crammed  with  "  views,"  and  "  orthodoxy,"  and  doc- 
trine, and  free  will,  and  predestination,  that  no 
two  of  them  agreed  on  their  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  God  was  put  in  the  background, 
an  insolvable  problem,  while  they  wrangled  with 
blind,  bitter  rancor  over  the  points  that  covered 
their  respective  hopes  of  salvation.  But  truth 
compels  me  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  there  was 
much  secret  envying  and  jealousy  in  their  hearts — 
the  old  Adam,  you  know,  whom  they  entertained  un- 
known to  their  self-righteousne%s — that  respon- 
sibilities which  would  give  their  brother  so  many 
opportunities  to  turn  things  to  his  own  special  ad- 
vantage, had  not  fallen  to  their  lot  instead  of  his. 

Even  Mrs.  Joe,  who  had  always  held  her  hus- 
band in  reverence,  his  will  being  her  law  without 
questioning,  and  her  affection  for  him.  more  of  an 
humble,  dog-like  submissiveness  than  a  confiding 
wifely  love,  was  more  than  usually  awed  by  his 


reticent  sternness;  and  when  he  told  her  one  night 
after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed  and  Abbey  had  ta- 
ken Amy  to  her  room,  that  he  "  hed  suthin'  on  his 
mind  to  talk  over  with  her,"  she  dropped  the  gar- 
ment she  was  patching  on  her  lap,  and  fixed  her 
big,  hungry-looking  eyes  on  his  face  without  re- 
ply. Joe  Wythe,  I  will  here  remark,  had  never 
been  fond  of  books,  like  Aleck,  and  his  association 
with  his  uneducated,  hard-working  wife  had  not 
tended  to  elevate  his  intellectual  status,  or  refine 
his  nature  above  that  of  the  peasant  class  of  New 
England,  which  will  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween his  phraseology  and  that  of  his  brother, 
who  was  not  only  naturally  bright,  but  had  the 
advantage  of  companionship  with  an  educated, 
gentle  woman,  whose  influences  had  all  tended 
to  his  improvement,  mentally  and  morally. 

"There's  no  need  to  stare  so,"  he  said;  "I 
hevn't  much  to  say,  and  it's  about  Aleck's  gal.  In 
the  fust  place,  I  wunt  hev  her  sp'ilt,  and  I  wunt 
hev  her  brought  up  in  idleness,  and  I  look  to  you 
to  help  me." 

"She's  a  young  bit  of  a  thing  to  begin  with; 
but  sence  you've  spoke  about  her,  I  want  to  tell 
you  suthin'  ef  you  wunt  get  riled,"  answered  Mrs. 
Joe,  taking  heart  of  grace,  but  crinkling  up  her 
work  in  a  nervous  way  with  her  fingers.  A  wom- 
an's fingers,  like,  a  dog's  tail  that  has  a  sign  lan- 
guage as  expressive  as  that  of  the  Italian  peas- 
ants, invariably  betrays  her  inward  misgivings, 
however  impassive  she  may  otherwise  appear; 
and  she  who  in  moments  of  fiery  anxiety  and 
highly-strung  expectation,  can  keep  her  hands 
quietly  folded,  without  grasp,  or  twitch,  or  finger- 
ing whatever  touches  them,  whether  it  be  her  rib- 
bon, her  handkerchief,  or  her  work,  has  obtained 
a  mastery  over  herself  difficult  of  attainment. 

"I  dun't  know:  women  are  sech  fools!  Wai, 
out  with  it!  "  he  answered. 

"I've  be'n  a  thinkin',  Joe — it  come  intu  my 
head  one  night  when  you  was  a  playin'  on  the  fid- 
dle, and  the  gal  sot  watchin'  of  you,  like  ez  ef  she 
was  in  a  dream— wal,  ez  I  was  sayin',  it  come 
into  my  head  that  ef  she  growed  up,  it  'ud  be  a 
good  thing  for  her  and  Dan  tu  be  married ;  then 
you  know  he'd  hev  all  that's  hers,"  said  Mrs.  Joe, 
her  triumph  in  her  fine  plan  dashed  and  chilled 
by  a  certain  dread  of  her  husband's  superior  un- 
derstanding. 

"I'll  hev  no  sech  scheemin'.  My  dooty  and 
your  dooty,  Mercy  Wythe,  is  plain  before  us,  an' 
we'll  be  held  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  our 
stoortship  of  that  orphing.  Put  all  vain,  silly 
thoughts  fur  from  you,  like  pizen,  and  'tend  to 
what  I  say.  I'm  goin'  to  hev  Amy  brought  up 
a  Christian,  and  wunt  hev  her  indulged  and  sp'ilt, 
as  I  said  before,  with  vain  noshuus.  Her  tern- 
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per's  got  to  be  broke,  and  she's  not  to  spend  her 
time  idlin'  and  playin'  all  day.  It's  a  sinful  waste 
of  time,  and  now's  the  opportunity  for  her  to  be- 
gin to  larn  the  vally  of  it;  she  can't  begin 
younger.  You  must  set  her  at  leamin'  to  do 
feuthiu'  to-morrow;  it's  no  use  puttin'  it  off." 

A  feeling  of  ruth,  born  of  her  motherly  instinct, 
and  her  long  years  of  yearning  for  a  little  girl  of  her 
own  in  whose  life  she  could  recompense  the  losses 
of  her  own,  stole  into  the  grim  woman's  heart  as 
she  remembered  how  this  child  had  been  lapped 
in  affection  that  was  almost  idolatry :  the  watch- 
ful tenderness  that  never  remitted  its  vigilance 
over  her  day  or  night:  and  how  like  a  delicate 
flower  her  life  had  unfolded  itself  in  the  sunshine 
of  an  unclouded  happiness,  and  knew  what  tor- 
ture it  would  be  to  bring  a  nature  like  her's  un- 
der the  iron  rule  whose  pressure  she  had  felt  so 
many  years  herself.  Then  her  thoughts  by  a  sud- 
den but  natural  transition  wandered  back  to  the 
cruel  loneliness  and  heart-starving  of  her  own 
early  life,  which  had  known  no  childhood ;  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  she  shrunk  from  the  task  as- 
signed her,  thinking  it  would  be  about  as  barba- 
rous and  inhuman  to  bring  that  bright,  high- 
spirited,  wild-  little  thing  under  the  weight  of 
such  a;  system  as  the  one  proposed,  as  it  would  be 
to  compress  her  in  certain  iron  limits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dwarfing  her  body  and  soul.  But  what 
Joe  said  was  the  law;  she  had  learnt  that  by  the 
persistent  exercise  of  his  iron  will  over  her,  long 
ago,  whea  she  discovered  how  surely  her  woman-ly 
revolts  against  him  had  been  ground  to  powder  by 
it;  "but,  after  all,"  she  thought,  "  she  may  marry 
Dan ;  there  was  nothing  against  that  if,  they  liked 
one  another  well  enough."  Her  mouth  watered 
for  the  girl's  inheritance, — there's  no  doubt  of  that, 
— but  her  designs,  if  selfish,  were  not  wicked  so  far. 

"  Why  dunt  you  speak  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  rough 
way,  having  been  watching  her  keenly. 

"  I  dunno,"  she  answered,  starting  out  of  her 
reverie  and  looking  wildly  around  her,  like  one 
awakened  suddenly  out  of  a  dream ;  then  fixing 
her  scared,  wandering  eyes  on  her  husband's  face, 
she  said :  "  I'll  do  what  I  ken  for  the  child ;  mebbe 
ef  I  had  a  gal  of  my  own  I'd  try  to  make  her  grow 
u-p  stiddy  and  helpful ;  ez  you  say,  it  would  be  my 
dooty." 

"  Your  fust  dooty  is  to  obey  me.  I  want  you 
to  understan'  it  once  for  all,  I  wunt  hev  no  triflin'. 
I'm  set  on  what  I  said,  and  it'll  go  hard  with  you  ef 
you  dunt  do'z  I  tell  you  to,"  said  her  husband,  in 
those  harsh,  dogged  tones  she  so  well  understood. 

"I've  got  nothing  more  to  say.  I  guess  you're 
right;  you  'most ginerally  is — " 

"The  gal's  sp'iled  by  over-indulgence,  and  she'll 
be  heard  to  break  in,"  he  said,  interrupting  her 


and  continuing  the  subject;  "but  when  you  once 
put  your  hand  to  the  plough-,  you're  neither  to 
look  back  nor  yet  turn  back.  When  you  set 
her  to  a  thing,  keep  her  at  it;  ef  she  dunt  mind 
you,  shot  her  up  in  the  dark;  ef  that  dunt  do,  whip 
her;  that's  all's  to  be  done.  It's  no  use  to  waste 
any  more  time  or  words  about  it:  I  only  want  you 
to  remember,  I  wunt  hev  you  goin'  back  on  what 
I  say  when  I'm  workin^  for  her  good."  Then 
P>eacon  Wythe  shut  his  thin  lips  together,  and 
got  down  his  big  Bible  to  read  a  chapter,  as  was 
his  pious  custom  before  going  to  bed. 

"  I'll  do  ez  you  say,"  she  answered,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  whatever  he  said  was  right,  however 
contrary  to  her  inclinations  it  might  be.  But  be- 
wildering thoughts  came  trooping  into  her  mind, 
confusing  and  clouding  it  by  reason  of  its  shallow- 
ness,  as  she  stitched  away  on  the  patches  she  was 
stopping  up  the  rents  in  her  boy's  eoarse,  woollen 
trowsers  with,  while  her  husband  pored  over  the 
chapter  of  Jacob's  possessions  until  his  heart  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  them :  thoughts  that,  could 
he  have  read,  would  have  made  him  suspect  she 
would  fail  him  in  the  work  before  her ;  but  there 
was  no  sign  to  intimate  to  him  any  other  than  her 
usual  submission  to  his  will,  and  he  went  on 
reading,  and  she  went  on  sewing,  stitching  them 
into  the  web  and  woof  of  Dan's  trowsers,  until, 
could  they  have  taken  color  according  to  their  va- 
riety, they  would  have  shown  as  many  tints  as 
'Joseph's  coat.'  But  the  end  of  all  her  cogitations 
was  that  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  her  husband ;  and 
when  he  said  it  would  go  hard  with  her  if  she 
didn't,  she  knew  that  the  threat  was  not  one  to  be 
despised. 

The  next  thing  that  startled  the  neighborhood 
was  the  announcement  that  Ellen  Casserly  and 
Phil  Brady  were  to  be  married.  It  was  to  be  a 
very  quiet  wedding  and  a  "  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
pist priest"  was  coming  from  Bolton  to  marry 
them,  to  the  great  consternation  and  scandal  of  the 
people,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  Catholics  or  their 
faith,  except  what  they  had  learned  from  its  ene- 
mies, hated  it  with  a  hatred  worthy  of  the  pagans 
under  Diocletian;  having  proved  themselves  wor- 
thy descendants  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  apostles,  a 
few  years  before,  by  tarring  and  feathering  a 
saintly  missionary  priest  who  came  to  settle  not 
far  off,  to  minister  to  a  small  band  of  Catholic 
Indians,  and  a  number  of  Irish  laborers  who  were 
at  work  in  the  marble  quarries  north  of  the  valley, 
among  the  hills.  They  dragged  him  from  lire  bed 
at  midnight — this  learned,  well-born,  courteous 
Old-World  gentleman,  who  had  come  with  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  Paul,  and  the  burning  love  of  John 
the  Beloved,  to  brave  hardship,  privations,  and  iso- 
tion  from  all  that  refined  and  cultivated  minds 
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most  prize,  to  labor  among  those  wild  hills  for  the 
good  of  souls:  they  dragged  him  from  his  bed, 
and  after  scourging,  inflicted  on  him  the  degrad- 
ing punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering,  because 
— well,  because  he  was  a  "  Roman  Catholic  papist 
priest "  and  they  wanted  none  of  him.  The  Indi- 
ans took  him  into  their  wigwams,  and  their 
women  nursed  him  through  long  weeks  of  a  low 
fever,  back  to  life,  but  not  to  strength,  and  they 
managed  to  get  word  to  his  friends  in  Boston  of 
what  had  kappened,  who  came  and  took  him  away 
until  he  should  be  able  to  resume  the  duties  of  his 
mission.  Some  barns  were  burnt  after  the  occur- 
rence, and  one  or  two  mill-dams  were  broken, 
and  hay-mows  were  fired,  all  belonging  to  those 
men  who  had  a  hand  in  tke  perpetration  of  this 
inhuman  outrage  oa  an  inoffensive  stranger;  and 
it  was  said  the  Irish  did  it,  which,  knowing  the 
devotion  of  the  Irish  to  their  dear  soggarths,  I 
should  not  in  the  least  wonder  at  ;*  however,  there 
was  no  legal  proof  either  way  to  criminate  any- 
body; investigation  did  not  afford  a  pretext  for 
prosecution,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  It  was 
not  likely,  however,  that  such  an  outrage  would 
happen  again,  for  the  perpetrators  of  it  had  been 
made  to  suffer  in  their  pocket^-which  was  their 
vital  part — by  the  Nemesis  that  had  followed  so 
close  at  their  heels ;  not  all  the  Catholic  priests  in 
the  world  had  the  value  of  one  silver  dollar  to 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  which 
their  merciless  savagery  was  found  to  have  cost 
them  when  they  balanced  the  account.  So  the 
surprise  that  Ellen  Casserly  now  sprung  upon 
them  by  her  intended  marriage,  with  a  Catholic 
-priest  to  the  fore,  gave  the  folk  something  excit- 
ing to  talk  about  for  miles  around,  just  as  they 
were  beginaing  to  feel  dull  from  having  talked 
the  Wythe  affairs  to  tatters.  The  report  was  true, 
for  a  wonder ;  they  were  to  be  married,  as  stated, 
and  by  a  Catholic  priest ;  then  they  were  to  start 
off  the  same  day  to  their  future  home  in  Erie 
City,  where  Phil  Barry's  brother,  who  was  fore- 
man in  a  great  car  manufactory,  had  got  him 
a  situation  in  the  workshops  of  the  company, 
•which  would  pay  him  liberal  wages. 

Ellen  Casserly  had  made  two  attempts  to  see  her 
little  favorite  after  her  father's  death,  but  had 
been  repulsed  in  so  rude  a  fashion,  once  by  Dea- 
con Wythe  himself,  who  did  not  invite  her  in, 
and  once  by  his  wife,  who  told  her  flatly  that  she 
couldn't  see  Amy,  shutting  the  door  in  her  face  as 
she  spoke,  that  she  had  gone  home,  not  only 


*  Not  that  the  Church  approves  or  encourages  vio- 
lence; but  under  certain  provocation  the  Irish  get  into 
Bereeker  rages,  heedless  of  consequences,  especially 
when  their  faith  or  their  clergy  are  attacked. 


grieved  and  disappointed,  but  furious.  But  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  see  the  child  she  would,, 
before  she  went  away,  happen  what  might  or  op- 
pose who  would. 
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"MAGNIFICAT  ANIMA  MEA  DOMINUM:   ET  BXULTAVIT 

SPIRITUS  MEUS  IN  DEO  SALDTARI  MEO." 
"My  soul  doth  ^magnify  the  Lord:    and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour." 

These  words  are  a  key  to  the  interior  disposi- 
tions which  animated  the  heart  of  Mary;  they 
contain  also  the  distinguishing  characteristica 
which  rendered  Mary  so  acceptable  to  God. 

Look  around  the  world :  it  is  not  the  so-called 
wicked  alone  who  are  self-seeking;  good  people 
are  rarely  so  good  that  it  is  God's  honor  alone  they 
seek  in  their  good  works.  To  work  a  little  for 
God's  honor  and  a  good  deal  for  one's  own  is  the 
animus  pervading  even  the  pious  portion  of  the 
world.  Men  do  not  know  themselves,  do  not  seek 
to  know  themselvess,  and  far  less  do  they  seek  to 
know  God ;  they  are  content  with  WORDS  in  defi- 
ning their  relationships  to  God ;  but  to  spend  a 
life  in  seeking  to  realize  those  relationships,  in 
seeking  to  regain  their  lost  position — ah,  this  was 
reserved  for  the  few — the  very  few, — nay,  ur  ITS 
PERFECTION,  for  Mary  only. 

Mary  realized  not  only  facts,  but  their  conse- 
quences. Though  unstained  herself  by  the  fall 
(and  perhaps  because  unstained  by  it),  she  saw  that 
its  exterior  consequences,  involving  pain,  labor, 
anxiety  and  trouble,  were  its  least  evils,  and  that 
the  real  object  of  life  was  to  effect  redemption 
from  the  interior  consequences,  viz. :  from  the  be- 
ing placed  by  that  fall  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
those  attractions  through  which  God  works  upon 
the  human  spirit,  assimilating  it  by  their  action 
to  His  own  spirit.  Mary  knew,  as  none  other  ever 
has  known,  'God'  in  that  action  on  the  soul; 
God  in  that  action  evolving  the  human  powers 
therein  implanted  in  beauty,  order,  harmony  and 
power.  To  her,  much  that  now  puzzles  our  scient- 
ists and  theorists  was  laid  open  in  that  ordinary 
intercourse  ia  which  she  was  "  taught  of  God," 
and  led  as  truly  and  unerringly  to  truth  as  -the 
lower  animals  by  an  instinct  that  never  fails  are 
led  to  the  gratifications  suited  to  their  being.  Mary 
had  no  need  to  ask,  as  the  proud  sceptics  of  our 
own  day  and  of  days  long  since  past  have  asked, 
why  man  alone,  of  all  the  wide  creation,  dares 
not  trust  his  own  instincts,  does  not  find  happi- 
ness in  obeying  his  own  intuitions  ?  The  beaute- 
ous bird  of  the  morning  soars  aloft  with  the  first 
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glimmer  of  the  sun's  bright  ray,  and  sings  his 
matin  son<.>-  gleefully  in  honor  of  his  Maker;  the 
beaver  builds  its  villages — the  bee  collects  its 
honey — the  elephant  lords  it  in  the  jungle, — nay, 
the  very  boa-constrictor  swaying  from  the  branch 
of  some  vast  forest  tree  pursues  its  instinct  unerr- 
ingly, — and  in  that  obeying  the  law  of  its  being, 
each  meets  with  the  enjoyment  which  that  being 
confers.  Man  alone  is  ill  at  ease, — discontented 
alike  if  his  animal  desires  are  gratified  or  other- 
wise,— ever  pursuing  some  fancied  good,  which 
when  obtained  is  thrown  aside  as  useless.  He  is 
an  anomaly  in  creation,  an  enigma  to  himself,  so 
long  as  he  remains  outside  that  charmed  circle 
which  alone  can  remedy  disorder  and  explain  his 
being  to  himself. 

Philosophy  has  GUESSED  in  vain:  to-day's  the- 
ory supersedes  that  of  yesterday,  and  still  the  mys- 
tery is  unsolved.  Well  might  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
say,  as  he  was  dying,  that  he  felt  like  a  little  child 
who  had  been  pl-aying  beside  the  ocean  of  truth, 
picking  up  a  few  colored  pebbles  while  the  vast 
immeasurable  deep  spread  out  before  him  still 
remained  a  mystery  impenetrable;  and  yet  this 
man,  whose  name  is  deathless  in  the  scientific 
world,  squabbled  with  Leibnitz  as  to  which  of 
them  the  honor  of  certain  discoveries  was  due! 
Alas  for  human  consistency!  Well  might  our 
Lord  say,  "  How  can  you  believe,  who  receive 
glory  one  from  another;  and  the  glory  that  is 
from  God  alone,  you  do  not  seek?"*  These  two 
great  men,  of  spotless  life,  of  benevolent  sympa- 
thies, devoted  to  knowledge  to  that  extent  that 
they  both  led  single  lives  the  more  thoroughly 
and  uninterruptedly  to  pursue  thtir  investigations, 
— these  names  that  shall  not  perish  while  modern 
civilization  subsists,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  both 
failed  to  discover  the  true  principta.  With  their 
discoveries  they  hoped  to  build  among  mortals  a 
name  to  last  to  the  end  of  TIME  ;  they  said,  *  My 
soul  doth  magnify  myself:  my  spirit  rejoiceth  in 
my  own  observations.'  Ah,  how  different  from  the 
spirit  of  Truth,  which  takes  human  virtue,  human 
intellect,  human  power,  appreciates  it,  for  it  is  a 
type  of  higher  good;  raises  it  aloft,  higher  and 
still  higher,  purifying  it  in  the  process,  until  at 
length,  caught  up  in  the  attractions  of  Divine 
love,  it  enters  into  the  very  harmonies  of  the  Di- 
vine Existence;  and  knowledge,  beauty,  power, 
grace,  expand  the  faculties  at  the  same  moment 
they  endue  them  with  power  to  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  "  BEING." 

The  soul  thus  instructed  magnifies  God,  and  for- 
gets itself  in  the  contemplation  of  Omnipotent 
Beauty.  For  the  contemplation  of  God  crowds 


*  St.  John  v,  44. 


out  selfish  thoughts;  soaring  aloft,  participating 
as  it  were  in  the  Grand  Idea,  the  trivial  interests 
of  meaner  mould  cease  to  occupy  the  soul;  the 
soul,  restored  to  the  Divine  attractions  whence  it 
had  strayed,  feck  in  those  attractions  its  true  cen- 
tre of  happiness;  lesser  joys  are  now  imt'elt,  and 
mere  material  happiness  seems  trivial  and  un- 
worthy ;  the  soul  has  gazed  on  Truth-:  to  Truth  it 
is  attracted — to  Truth  it  renders  its  homage,  and 
as  an  inevitable  result  ascribes  to  God,  who  is 
Truth,  the  glory  which  belongs  to  Him  alone. 

It  was  the  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  from  the 
lips  of  Her  whose  only  happiness  it  had  been  to 
contemplate  God  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  the 
Shiloh,  who  was  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to 
the  earth  and  bring  all  things  back  to  the  prime- 
val order;  it  was  the  genuine  effusion  of  a  long 
pent  up  joy  that  put  into  words  the  grand  Mag- 
nificat of  Mary.  It  was  a  revelation  of  her  heart — 
an  outpouring  of  her  soul ;  also  it  was  for  us  an 
example  to  give  glory  to  God  when  our  thoughts 
are  elevated  and  a  revelation  of  feeauty  is  vouch- 
safed to  us. 

Mary,  the  perfect  woman,  magnified  God  spon- 
taneously; for  her  powers  had  expanded  beneath 
the  influence  of  Divine  in-pouring  of  grace ;  the 
human  being  created  in  God's  image  was  formed 
to  breathe  in  the  celestial  atmosphere  of  purity, 
beauty  and  goodness,  and  to  inhale  its  vitalizing, 
nay  its  ecstasizing  properties;  it  was  the  native 
atmosphere  in  which  man  was  created,  and  with- 
out which  soul-expansion  is  impossible ;  it  is  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  God, — nay,  it  ema- 
nates from  Him ;  it  is  to  the  soul  what  air  is  to  the 
body,  essential  to  its  life — the  very  elements  in 
which  it  lives;  and  it  was  peculiarly  the  element 
in  which  Mary  habitually  dwelt,  and  through 
which  the  eyes  of  her  soul  were  blessed  with'vis- 
ions  of  the  Eternal  Truth — visions  which  enabled 
her  to  solve,  at  once  and  at  pleasure,  the  mental 
problems  which  harass  our  philosophical  conju- 
rors of  this  progressive  age.  Joy,  joy  forever, 
attends  such  visions  as  these,  because  they  are 
manifestations  of  the  Eternal  harmonies :  harmo- 
nies that  have  ever  existed,  and  that  still  exist, — 
visible  to  the  Seraphim  and  the  Cherubim;  visi- 
ble to  the  Saints,  and  above  all  visible  to  Her, 
their  crowned  Queen.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  be- 
cause power  enthroned  in  love  acts  harmoniously 
and  vibratingly  "through  every  created  being 
dwelling  there — and  the  echoes  are  perpetual 
Magnificats,  caught  up  in  varying  tones  and  thrill- 
ing through  all  created  being.  Joy,  joy  forever, 
is  reflected  from  every  side;  the  sky,  brilliant  in 
its  many-colored  light,  radiating  beauty  that  seems 
endowed  with  life,  while  it  forms  itself  in  streams 
of  glowing  intuitions,  inscribing  everywhere: 
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"The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  our  Lord's  and 
His  Christ's,  and  He  shall  reigu  forever  and  ever: 
Amen."  The  very  sky  radiates  joy,— yes,  joy  for- 
ever! There  is  no  joy  like  to  the  certainty  that 
the  Lord  reigiieth,  that  H-e  who  created  all  that  is 
bi'autiful  and  glorious  and  good — He  who  made 
this  wondrous  world  and  all  that  it  contains — He 
who  filled  the  groves  with  music  and  set  the  sky 
with  gems  of  light — that  He  shall  one  day  come 
in  power,  and  purify  His  own  creation,  wash  out 
the  stains  caused  by  man's  defilement,  and  reinstate 
Himself  as  rightful  Lord — He,  whence  alone  all 
pure,  all  permanent  good  proceeds.  It  will  be. a 
glorious  Magmfieat  when  this  takes  place.  Pro- 
plietically  the  ancients  saw  it  and  gave  thanks, 
fell  on  their  faces  and  adored  God,  saying:  "We 
give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  who 
art,  and  who  wast,  and  who  art  to  come ;  because 
Thou  hast  taken  Thy  great  power,  and  Thou  hast 
reigned."*  But  we !  but  we !  poor  sinners  that  we 
are,  wrapt  up  in  the  mantle  of  our  own  selfishness, 
are  we  prepared  to  meet  the  Lord  with  joy?  Do 
our  souls  really  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ?  do  we  really 
magnify  Him  in  all  the  good  that  is  visible  on 
earth  ?  do  we  really  sigh  for  that  kingdom  of  love, 
purity  and  justice,  which  will  destroy  self-seeking 
once  and  forever,  and  place  us  where  "glory  to 
God  alone  "  will  be  the  theme  ? — or,  do  we  still  wish 
for  our  own  selfish  gratification  a  little  while  lon- 
ger ?  Do  we  seek  to  magnify  our  own  perfections, 
and  rejoice  still  in  our  own  doings  ?  If  so,  if  our 
hearts  secretly  accuse  us  of  self-seeking,  let  us  look 
to  the  end.  Love  seeketh  not  its  own :  it  is  out- 
pouring, self-sacrificing,  truthful.  Love  prompted 
the  Magnificat;  it  did  more — it  brought  God  down 
from  heaven,  that  by  receiving  His  spirit  of  love 
men  might  ascend  to  their  highest  bliss.  But 
without  love  no  one  can  enter  the  golden  portal. 
Love  is  1he  indispensable  wedding-garment  in 
which  all  must  be  clothed  who  would  assist  at  the 
wedding  supper  of  the  Lamb — at  which  the  Mag- 
nificat will  be  again  entoned  by  the  Queen  of 
Saints,  to  be  taken  up  and  rapturously  chanted  by 
all  assistant  guests.  Oh,  let  us  prepare  for  that 
hour  of  bliss !  Let  us  curb  selfishness — trample  it 
under  foot— crush  it,  kill  it;  it  is  the  serpent 
which  envenoms  life.  Most  false  is  the  idea  that 
its  indulgence  can  afford  permanent  good:  it  is 
the  mistake  of  the  day, — the  fatal  mistake  that 
strikes  at  the  root  of  spirituality  and  prevents  the 
soul  from  rising  to  God.  God  is  absolute  Truth, 
absolute  Justice,  absolute  Good:  rays  from  Him, 
impenetrating  the  human  soul,  vivify  it,  divinize 
it,  assimilate  it  to  Himself,  make  it  participate  in 
that  supreme  bliss  indwelling  essentially  in  God; 


*  Apoc.  xi,  17. 


outside  of  this  are  transient  pleasures  perhaps, 
such  as  the  animals  enjoy.  "A  snail,"  for  exam- 
ple, "  is  happy  crawling  on  a  southern  wall,"  but 
such  happiness  as  this  cannot  suffice  the  'es- 
sence' created  by  God  for  Himself,  and  of  such 
essence  is  the  human  soul.  It  may  bo  over- 
crowded, overborne  by  the  usurpations  of  the  flesh, 
laid  asleep  'mid  a  multiplicity  of  cares  foreign  to 
its  essence — but  it  is  there,  in  every  human  being, 
the  point  and  power  of  union  of  God — which,  as 
used  or  misused,  raises  or  depresses  the  whole 
being. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  body  will  fall  to 
earth,  and  the  soul  with  its  affinities,  pure  or 
stained,  soaring  upwards  to  the  God  it  loves,  or 
shrinking  in  terror  from  the  Deity  it  fears,  will 
stand  before    the  Incarnate  Lover,  whose  very 
presence  will  be  a  revelation, — and,  attracted  or 
repelled  according  as  love  has  been  cherished  or 
repudiated,  the  principles  of  happiness  will  then 
and  there  be  made  manifest.    If  then  we  can  say 
the  Magnificat  of  Mary,  all  will  be  well.    It  is  a 
compendium  of  love,  humility  and  praise — a  pass- 
port of  itself  to  bliss  divine ;  but  if  our  magnify- 
ing has  been  of  self — how  poor,  how  indigent, 
how  shamed  shall  we  then  appear! 
0  Mary!  dearest  channel  thou  of  grace! 
Who  now  beholdest  God  as  face  to  face ; 
Look  thou  on  us!  pity  our  blinded  aim, 
And  hear  us  while  thine  aid  we  sorrowing  claim. 
0  Mother,  we  would  fain  be  more  like  thee! 
Praying  our  God  for  grace  on  bended  knee, 
That  He  may  purify  our  hearts  from  sin, 
That  thus  on  earth  our  heaven  may  begin; 
That  we  may  live  in  Him,  the  Life  Divine, 
That  through  each  act  His  glorious  aid  may  shine; 
Working  through  time,  that  in  eternity 
We  all  may  chant  Magnificat  with  thee! 


Obituary. 

ST.  MARIE,  JASPER  Co.,  ILLINOIS,  ) 
July  10,  1873.     j 

EDITOR  OF  "AvE  MARIA:"— Rev.  Dear  Father:  It  is 
my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  REV. 
JOHN  SANDROCK,  who  died  on  the  10th  of  last  May,  at 
his  residence  in  Alton,  Illinois,  of  small-pox.  Rev  F. 
Sandrock  was  for  fourteen  years  pastor  of  the  Catho- 
lic congregation  of  St.  Marie,  where  he  endeared 
himself  to  us  all  by  his  humility,  piety,  and  great 
zeal  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  long  will  his  mem- 
ory be  cherished  by  the  flock  over  which  he  presided 
so  many  years.  Last  September  the  Bishop  called 
him  to  Alton,  to  take  charge  of  the  German  congre- 
gation of  that  city,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

As  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the  AVE  MARIA  wo  were 
disappointed  at  not  finding  his  death  recorded  therein, 
but  attribute  the  cause  to  the  neglect  of  his  friends  to 
notify  you.  I  remain,  Rev.  Father, 

Tour  very  humble  servant,  A.  H. 
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Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  July,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  letters  have  been  entered  on  our 
register;  one  hundred  and  one  new  associates 
have  been  enrolled;  conversion  has  been  asked 
for  ten  families  and  sixty-five  individuals;  thirty 
sick  persons  have  been  recommended;  thirty-nine 
special  favors  have  been  solicited  —  for  three 
families,  several  schools  and  individuals. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  I  return  thanks  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. I  have  experienced  the  desired  eft'ect.  I 
am  well  since  I  got  the  vial."  .  .  .  .  "  There  are 
Borne  persons  here  who  have  been  greatly  beneflt- 
ted  by  the  use  of  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes.  I 
desire  some  more  of  the  water  of  Lourdes."  .... 
"Persons  here  have  been  benefited  by  its  use." 
.  .  .  .  "  Four  of  our  people  have  used  the  water 
•with  much  benefit,  spiritually  and  corporally." 
.  ..."  I  am  getting  well,  or  at  least  I  feel  much 
better;  I  will  continue  the  novena.  Please  join 
me  in  thanking  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  for 
all  the  favors  I  have  received."  .  ..."  I  have 
used  the  water,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  entirely  cured  by  a  few  drops  of  it.  I  have 
had  two  Masses  of  thanksgiving  offered  up." 
....  "The  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  very  good. 
As  soon  as  I  received  the  water,  one  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  here,  whose  right  hand  was 
afflicted  with  erysipelas,  put  a  drop  on  it,  and  im- 
mediately she  felt  herself  relieved  from  the  horri- 
ble pain,  which  for  some  days  had  tormented  her 
and  prevented  sleep.  In  a  few  days  her  hand 
.was  cured."  ....  "A  young  girl,  twelve  years 
old,  was  confined  to  bed  by  a  terrible  malady 
which  in  most  instances  proves  fatal.  I  prepared 
her  for  death,  heard  her  general  confession,  gave 
her  Holy  Communion  and  Extreme  Unction, 
with  the  last  indulgence.  When  I  received  the 
water  of  Lourdes  her  case  was  deplorable.  She 
was  delirious  most  of  the  time,  and  two  persons 
had  much  to  do  to  keep  her  in  bed.  We  were 
watching  for  her  last  sigh.  But  in  one  of  her 
lucid  moments  I  spoke  'to  her  of  the  water  of 
Lourdes  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, — she  joined  in  a 
novena  begun  by  her  family,  and  in  the  evening  I 
applied  a  few  drops  of  the  miraculous  water  on 
her  forehead  and  gave  her  a  little  to  drink.  And 
now — O  tli«  power  of  Mary !— contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation site  fell  asleep,  and  rested  well  that 
night,  and  in  the  morning  all  pain  had  disap- 
peared: her  headache  was  gone,  her  mind  was 
sound, — only  weakness  remained.  The  doctor, 
when  he  saw  her  in  the  morning,  could  hardly  be- 


lieve his  eyes,  and  positively  declared  that  it  was 
something  extraordinary.  In  two  weeks  she  had 
perfectly  recovered."  .  ..."  I  received  the  vial 
you  sent  me,  and  was  instantly  restored  to  my 
mind, — thank  God  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart."  ....  "  I  gave  the  water  to  a  mother  whose 
son  had  lost  his  hearing  completely.  Making  a 
novena  and  applying  the  water,  the  son  received 
his  hearing."  ....  "About  two  years  ago  one  of 
our  Sisters  began  to  suffer  from  a  strange  internal 
disease,  which  in  a  short  time  reduced  her  to  a 
state  of  general  debility,  and  rendered  her  quite 
unfit  for  any  duty.  The  skill  of  some  very  em- 
inent physicians  proved  of  no  avail  to  her.  The 
poor  child  could  not  move  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  pain.  To  kneel  was  almost  impossible 
for  her,  so  that  at  times  she  became  quite  discour- 
aged, and  despaired  of  ever  being  cured.  Seeing 
our  dear  Sister  so  disheartened,  I  exhorted  her  to 
make  a  novena  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  Immaculate, 
and  to  apply,  each  day,  some  of  the  miraculous 
water.  She  did?b,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  no- 
vena  she  found  herself  perfectly  cured.  All  the 
pains  and  weakness  have  disappeared,  and  she  has 
the  air  of  a  perfectly  healthy  person,  whereas  be 
fore  and  during  the  novena  she  had  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  corpse.  All  who  knew  her  in  her 
infirm  condition  are  now  amazed  to  see  her  look- 
ing so  well."  .  .  .  "My  son,  who  had  not  ap- 
proached the  Sacraments  for  two  years,  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you,  received  Holy  Communion 
on  last  Sunday.  May  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  be  ever  praised  for  this  favor  obtained 
through  her  intercession! " 

OBITUARIES. 

MRS.  MARY  MCCLOSKET,  who  died  a  most  ed- 
ifying death  on  the  17th  of  June ;  MR.  DANIEL 
MURPHY,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts;  MARY  ANN 
SHEEHY  and  TIMOTHY  DEEHAN,  who  died  some 
time  past  in  Troy,  New  York;  MR.  and  MRS. 
McGovERN,  at  Lake  Ridge,  Michigan ;  MR.  HER- 
RICK,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


Death  of  a  Child  of  Mary. 

CATHERINE  MARY  DUNN  died  May  26,  1873, 
aged  20.  She  was  born  in  New  York,  and  educa- 
ted at  St.  Gabriel's  Academy,  E.  36th  st.  A  solemn 
Mass  of  requiem  was  celebrated  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul  in  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  at  which  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Clowrey  officiated,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  E.  Canary,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
O'Neil.  A  beautiful  selection  of  choice  flowers 
— the  offer  ing  of  loving  friends — adorned  the  altar. 
A  magnificent  crown,  the  gift  of  her  own  loved 
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Sisters  of  St.  Gabriel's,  and  a  large  tray  of  flowers 
with  the  inscription  "  Child  of  Mary "  in  the 
centre,  the  gift  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  East 
Houston  street,  who  were  assiduous  in  their  atten- 
tions to  the  deceased  during  her  illness,  together 
with  a  cross  nearly  three  feet  in  height  from  her 
father's  employees,  were  among  the  many  floral 
tributes  from  kind  and  sympathizing  hearts.  As 
a  special  privilege,  four  of  the  kind  religieuses 
accompanied  her  remains  to  the  cemetery. 

An  ardent  and  devoted  child  of  Mary,  her 
death  was  but  the  perfection  of  a  union  which 
her  life  had  craved.  An  aspirer  after  and  an  im- 
itator of  the  lovely  virtues  which  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  teaches  to  her  children,  the  most 
trivial  act  of  this  dear  child's  life  was  marked  by 
the  sweetness  which  flows  from  a  God-given  heart. 
But  it  was  in  her  death,  and  in  the  painful  illness 
which  preceded  it,  that  all  the  beauty  of  her  pure 
soul  shone  forth.  Her  intense  love  for  that  Holy 
Mother  to  whom  she  had  been  devoted  from  her 
infancy,  her  resignation  to  be  severed  from  the 
loving  ones  who  would  fain  have  still  held  her, 
her  thoughtful  affection  for  all,  even  when  pain 
raged  wildest,  and  left  her  too  feeble  to  do  more 
than  look  her  unutterable  love  for  the  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  who  weepingly  surround- 
ed her,  all  these  burned  into  the  heart  of  those 
who  witnessed  them,  and  left  an  impression  that 
can  never  be  effaced. 

In  the  springtime  of  life,  in  the  flush  of  that  in- 
nocence which  lends  an  inestimable  charm  to  any 
home,  God  called  our  darling,  and  out  of  the 
aching  void  which  her  death  has  left  in  the  heart 
of  her  father,  sprung  the  following  lines : 

To  OUR  DEARLY  BELOVED  CHILD,  KATE  MART,  WHO 
DIED  ON  THE  26TH  DAY  OF  MAY,  1873, 

AT  5.30,  P.M. 

God  took  our  child  in  her  purity, 
Too  good  for  this  world's  iniquity, 
To  join  His  Mother  Immaculate 
And  sing  the  praises  of  the  Incarnate. 

May  you,  our  Katie,  our  love  and  darling, 
Pray  for  your  loved  ones  night  and  morning, 
That  Jesus  divine  us  mercy  show, 
In  this  lone  vale  of  tears  below. 

We  oft  look  up  at  the  skies'  bright  blue, 
But  only  to  think,  sweet  darling,  of  you; 
Ne'er  from  our  hearts  shall  your  mem'ry  perish, 
Then  pray  for  us  that  we  may  cherish 

Fond  love  for  Jesus,  His  Virgin  Mother — 
Your  brothers,  sisters,  father,  mother — 
Katie,  our  darling  of  the  golden  hair, 
Remember  the  love  we  bore  you  here, 

And  now  that  in  hcav'nly  choirs  you  sing, 
Ask  for  us  the  shelter  of  Mary's  wing, 


That  the  dear  ones  you  loved  so  long  and  well 
May  by  her  aid  be  saved  from  hell, 

And  at  the  end  be  joined  to  thee, 
Thou  child  of  God  and  purity; 
Oh !  Katie,  our  darling,  we  pray  for  you, 
That  you  may  for  e'er  enjoy  God's  view, 

That  when  He  calls  us  from  hence  above 
You  may  welcome  us  to  the  realms  of  love, 
Where  we  shall  be  joined  with  you,  our  child, 
With  God  the  Son  and  His  Mother  mild. 


[Correspondence  of  the  London  Register.] 

Roman  News. 

ROME,  June  20. 

Pius  IX  completed  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
memorable  pontificate  on  the  evening  of  Monday  last. 
The  official  celebration  of  the  anniversary  was  fixed 
for  the  17th  of  June;  but  Vatican  Deputations,  the 
only  public  tribute  of  devotion  to  the  Pope-King  it  is 
in  the  power  of  Rome  to  offer,  were  spread  over  many 
dajs  before  and  since.  The  Osaervatore  filled  half  a 
column  with  the  aristocratic  names  of  princes,  dukes, 
marquises,  and  counts,  who  on  Sunday  waited  upon 
his  Holiness  as  representatives  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
It  is  highly  honorable  to  the  latter  that  nearly  with- 
out exception  the  illustrious  families  of  the  Papal 
States  remain  true  to  the  legitimate  Sovereign.  No 
scion  of  the  ancient  and  lordly  houses  of  Orsini, 
Patrizi,  Barberini,  Chigi,  blemishes  his  escutcheon  by 
paying  court  to  the  Piedmontese  Princes.  It  being 
impossible  to  summarize  all  the  addresses  and  all  the 
beautiful  instructions  delivered  in  reply  by  Pius  IX, 
I  limit  myself  to  translating  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Father's  discourse  in  answer  to  the  address  of  the 
Generals  and  Procurator  Generals  of  religious  orders. 
This  deputation,  introduced  last  Friday,  had,  with 
tact  and  spiritedness  admired  by  everybody,  chosen 
for  its  spokesman  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Beckx,  General  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  enemies  of  the  regular  clergy  make  a 
point  of  treating  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  what  they 
mis-denominate  Jesuit  affiliation,  as  institutions  of 
their  nature  worldly,  and  based  upon  principles  alien 
from  the  evangelical  asceticism  of  the  older  monks 
and  friars.  Hence  the  attempts  to  cajole  the  Catholic 
laity  by  promises  of  moderation  in  respect  to  the  Gen- 
erals and  to  the  foreign  colleges  of  other  orders,  pro- 
vided only  no  mercy  be  shown  to  the  Jesuits.  Elect- 
ing Father  Beckx  to  represent  it  in  the  throne-room 
at  the  Vatican,  the  regular  clergy,  monastic  and  men- 
dicant, identified  its  cause  with  that  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  offending  not  a  few  whose  favor  might  other- 
wise have  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  the  coming 
hour  of  confiscation  and  expulsion.  It  was  a  brave 
act,  one  that  will  be  remembered  by  friend  and  foe. 
In  their  address,  the  Generals  say  that  taking  example 
from  Pio  Nono  they  look  for  speedy  help  from  on 
high,  and  in  the  midst  of  persecutions  have  learned 
to  hope  even  against  hope. 

His  Holiness  said  that  he  felt  and  suffered  with  the 
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persecuted  religious.  It  indeed  seems  that  for  a  brief 
space  Almighty  God  has  given  the  world  over  to  the 
night  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  Other  motives  for 
the  persecution  of  religious  orders  arc  not,  to  be 
looked  for  than  that  the  regular  clergy  adorn  the 
Church  with  virtue,  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
with  learning;  that  the  monks  and  friars  are  the 
support  of  the  Holy  See;  that,  they  zealously  minister 
the  Sacraments  and  fearlessly  preach  the  word  of 
God.  There  are  two  thoughts  of  comfort,  said  the 
Holy  Father,  to  he  often  meditated  in  the  present 
time  of  trial.  First,  this  tribulation  is  destined  to 
prove  and  purify  the  elect.  Second,  it  suscitates  in 
the  Church  the  prayer  of  intercession  in  a  measure 
hitherto  unknown.  Prayer  for  the  needs  of  holy 
Church  rises  up  from  all  the  corners  of  the  cart!'. 
The  grace  of  fervent  and  persevering  prayer  is  a 
sign  that  mercy  is  at  hand.  The  very  censures  of 
the  Church  (pursued  the  Pope),  multiplied  on  the 
heads  of  the  enemies,  are  in  the  judgments  of  God 
weapons  of  terrible  and  searching  effect.  The  Holy 
Father  related  an  anecdote  of  his  own  early  life  as 
missionary  chaplain.  When  (said  his  Holiness)  [  lived 
in  a  poor  orphanage  (Tata  Giovanni)  one  day  a  man, 
whom  I  knew  to  belong  to  a  rich  and  noble  family, 
presented  himself,  begging  for  a  trifle  of  alms.  Sur- 
prised, I  asked  him  if  he  were  really  the  opulent  indi- 
vidual who  had  bought  up  Church  lands  to  the  value 
of  a  million  and  more.  He  replied  that  from  that  day 
his  riches  vanished  like  smoke,  and  renewed  his  re- 
quest for  a  small  coin  to  take  him  home,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  do  life-long  penance  for  his  sins.  His  Holi- 
ness concluded  that  such  chastisements  are  not  rare, 
and  will  doubtless  occur  again  in  punishment  of  the 
new  crimes  about  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  capital  of 
Christendom. 

At  the  Te  Deum  on  Tuesday  evening  at  St.  Peter's, 
there  were,  I  suppose,  some  fifteen  thousand  persons 
present.  Previous  to  Benediction  tJe  beautiful  mo- 
tett,  Oremus  pro  Pontifice  nostro  Pio,  was  executed 
by  the  St.  Peter's  choir  with  rare  ability  and  effect. 
The  behavior  of  the  congregation — almost  all  knelt  at 
the  Tantum  ergo — showed  that  sightseers  and  buzzurri 
were  in  an  imperceptible  minority.  Beyond  ten  min- 
utes' block  on  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo — much  too 
narrow  for  the  lumbering  omnibuses  in  vogue,  and 
utterly  insufficient  for  the  multitude  of  foot-passen- 
gers— no  mishap  occurred.  A  strong  Piedmontese 
police  force  was  on  duty  in  and  about  St.  Peter's.  It 
was  regrettable  that  some  of  these  gendarmes  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  force  their  way  through 
the  densely  packed  crowd  round  the  High  Altar 
during  the  Benediction  service.  Where  one  has 
barely  two  square  feet  of  standing  or  kneeling  room, 
pushing  and  talking  incidental  to  police  manoeuvres 
are  a  consummate  nuisance.  Considering  that  that 
very  afternoon  the  Revolutionary  Senate  was  discuss. 
ing  the  SupprcsMon  Bill,  and  giving  the  finishing- 
stroke  to  a  spoliation  abhorred  by  all  true  Italians, 
Pio  Nono's  faithful  subjects  were  wonderfully  hopeful 
over  the  Pontiffs  feast  day.  Coming  out  of  St.  Peter's, 
I  fell  in  with  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor  of  the 
frusta — an  energetic  public  man,  Roman  born,  who 


has  grown  old  in  the  honored  service  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  said  that  the  Revolutionists  had  that  morning  se- 
questrated his  paper  for  the  thirty-sixth  time;  but 
that  nevertheless  he  would  not  give  six  months'  pur- 
chase for  Piedmontese  rule  in  Rome.  As  to  the 
Frusta,  its  enormous  circulation  enables  it  to  bear  up 
bravely  against  the  heavy  black  mail  levied  upon  the 
Catholic  press.  To  be  fined  for  honest  Catholic  lan- 
guage is  an  everyday  occurrence  with  t', 
The  little  journal  is  nevertheless  determined  to  last 
(I  quote  itself)  until  its  editor  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  breaking  the  F-ntata  (Whip)  over  the  back  of  the 
last  of  the  buzzwrri.  In  addition  to  Catholic  Deputa- 
tions, there  were  many  other  visitors  to  the  Vatican 
this  week.  The  Diplomatic  body  was  punctilious  in 
the  ceremonial  of  a  sovereign's  fete  day.  The  Osner- 
vatore  and  Voce  della  Veritd  (especially  the  former), 
scrupulously  enumerate  audiences  accorded  to  illus- 
trious strangers  who  have  come  to  Rome  impelled  by 
the  sole  desire  of  asking  the  Venerable  Prisoner's 
blessing.  Foremost  among  such  is  the  Ex-Queen  of 
Spain.  Her  Majesty  repaired  to  the  Papal  Palace  on 
tlie  very  morning  of  her  arrival,  and  on  leaving  the 
Holy  Father's  apartments,  passed  to  those  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Antonelli,  with  whom  she  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  conversation.  The  Piedmon- 
tese royal  family  takes  no  notice  of  Queen  Isabella, 
nor  did  any  of  the  local  functionaries  meet  her  at  the 
railway  station,  or  otherwise  welcome  her  to  Rome. 

The  obsequies  of  Urbano  Rattazzi,  in  his  native 
town  of  Alessandria  in  Piedmont,  were  occasions  of 
great  scandal.  The  municipal  authorities  ordered 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  to  give  Christian  burial 
to  the  excommunicated  Revolutionist,  taking  for  the 
purpose  forcible  possession  of  the  sacred  building,  and 
erecting  a  monster  catafalque  hung  round  with  in- 
scriptions all  but  blasphemous.  A  portion  of  the  nu- 
merous clergy  who  serve  the  Cathedral  were  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  the  unlawful  exigencies  of  the 
civil  power.  A  Requiem  Mass  was  celebrated  with 
haste  and  irreverence,  and  such  part  of  the  burial 
service  as  precedes  the  procession  to  the  grave  was 
read  over  the  corpse.  The  syndic  of  the  town,  at  the 
request  of  Rattazzi's  friends,  forbado  the  presence  of 
any  minister  of  religion  at  the  interment  in  the 
cemetery.  There  a  couple  of  hours  were  taken  up 
with  speeches  of  praise  of  the  deceased's  political 
career,  interlarded  with  inuendoes  against  the  Church, 
whose  funeral  rites  had  been  unworthily  extorted  and 
wilfully  maimed. 

<i» 

A  LETTER  from  Santa  Cruz,  California,  informs 
us  that  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Mora,  V.GL,  has 
been  appointed  by  His  Holiness  Coadjutor  to 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Amat  in  the  Diocese  of  Mon- 
terey and  Los  Angeles.  The  Bishop  elect  has 
already  much  endeared  himself  to  all  the  priests 
of  the  Diocese  and  the  people  in  general  during 
his  labors  in  their  midst.  The  consecration  of 
the  new  Bishop  was  placed  for  the  30th  ult. 

RIGHT  REV.  C.  J.  SEGHERS  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Vancouver's  Island  on  the  29th  of  June. 
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Consecration   of  Canada   to   the   Sa- 
cred.   Heart. 

[As  we  are  preparing  the  present  number  of  the 
AVE  MARIA  for  press,  the  excellent  Pastoral  Let- 
ter of  the  Fathers  of  the  Fifth  Council  of  Quebec 
comes  to  hand.  This  letter  gives  a  summary  of 
the  state  of  the  Church  at  large,  of  existing  evils 
in  Canada  and  the  remedies  which, should  be  ap- 
plied to  them;  it  warmly  recommends  the  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary,  and  St.  Joseph,  closing  with  the 
following  paragraphs  concerning  the  Consecra- 
tion of  Canada  to  the  Sacred  Heart:] 

"  Having  invoked  the  holy  name  of  God,  we  de- 
cree and  ordain  as  follows: 

"  1st.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of 
this  province  where  public  service  is  performed, 
and  in  all  religious  communities,  after  the  reading 
of  that  part  of  the  present  pastoral  letter  which 
relates  to  this  devotion,  a  public  and  solemn  con- 
secration shall  be  made  of  the  parish  or  the  com- 
munity to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  After  Mass, 
shall  take  place,  if  possible,  a  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  during  which  one  or  more 
hymns,  from  the  Office  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  shall 
be  sung.  After  the  procession,  shall  be  read  from 
the  pulpit,  where  several  priests  are  present,  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  a  consecration  to  this  Divine 
Heart,  according  to  the  formula  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  present  pastoral  letter,  and,  after  the 
Tantwn  ergo,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  shall  be  given.  The  priest, 
who  shall  read  the  consecration,  shall  bear  the 
stole,  and  shall  hold  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand. 
This  consecration  shall  be  renewed,  each  year,  on 
the  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus. 

"  2nd.  We  desire  that  there  be  everywhere  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Sacred  Heart,  that  confraternities  be 
everywhere  established  in  its  honor,  that  all  the 
faithful  be  invited  to  join  them,  and  frequently  to 
invoke  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  remembrance 
of  which  is  so  powerful  for  good  and  against 
evil  during  life,  and  so  consoling  at  the  hour  of 
death.  This  devotion  shall  be  an  excellent  means 
to  avert  the  evils  which  the  excesses  perpetrated 
during  the  elections,  and  the  other  disorders  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  call  down  upon  our  country. 
We  must  not  forget  to  recommend  to  Our  Lord 
the  Church  and  her  Head,  abandoned,  to-day,  by 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
calamities." 
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THE  Journal  de  Bruxelles  publishes  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  interview  of  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
with  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  Belgian  Court :  "  On 
June  17,  at  about  noon,  all  the  foreign  ministers 
were  presented  to  the  imperial  visitor.  It  was  ob- 
served that  his  Persian  Majesty  remained  a  long 
time  in  conversation  with  Mgr.  Cattani,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ancyra  in  partibus  and  Nuncio  of  the 
Holy  See.  He  asked  the  prelate,  with  evident 
anxiety,  news  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  of  whose  ill 
health  he  had  been  informed.  The  Nuncio  re- 
plied that  his  Holiness  was  nearly  enf.irely  re- 
stored, and  the  Shah  expressed  himself  highly  de- 
lighted thereat.  He  wished  it  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Nuncio,  that  his  first  wish  was  to  have  gone 
to  Rome,  on  his  outward  journey  from  Persia,  and 
there  offer  his  homage  to  His  Holiness,  the  Head 
of  Christianity.  And  he  added  that  he  still  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  so — although  perhaps  the  extreme 
heat  might  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  desire.  After 
dinner  given  by  the  King,  the  Shah  again  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  Nuncio,  and  praised 
the  apostolic  virtues  of  Pius  IX,  and  especially 
his  noble  manner  of  defending  his  rights.  He 
stated  that,  although  of  another  religion,  he  pro- 
fessed great  admiration  for  the  Pope,  and  pro- 
found respect.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
himself  a  friend  and  partisan  of  the  tempo- 
ral power,  and  spoke  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  in 
terms  of  great  praise.  Moreover,  the  Shah  as- 
serted that  he  had  a  very  great  respect  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Persia,  and  that  he  accorded 
them  his  especial  protection.  He  finally  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  his  visit  to  the  beautiful 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Gudule.  It  was  the  first 
Christian  church  he  had  ever  visited." — Catholic 
Review. 

The    Rock    of   Cashel. 


The  following  extract  from  an  essay  on  the  Rock  of 
Cashel  will  explain  why  Irishmen  so  eagerly  desire 
to  have  the  grand  old  pile  restored:  "On  the  Rock  of 
Cashel  the  Kings  of  Munster  had  their  royal  palace, 
and  on  its  summit  they  used  to  he  crowned.  There, 
too,  St.  Patrick  baptized  King  Aengus,  and  there 
Cormac  MacCullenan  wielded  the  royal  sceptre  and  the 
archicpiscopal  crosier  of  Munster.  Btien  Borroimhe 
fortified  the  Rock,  Cormac  MacCarthy,  King  of  Des- 
mond, crowned  it  with  the  beautiful  Norman  church 
called  Cormac's  Chapel,  and  Donald  O'Brien,  King  of 
Limerick,  added  the  noble  cathedral  now  in  ruins, 
within  the  walls  of  which  the  famous  .Synod  of  Cashel 
was  celebrated  in  1172.  When  tin-  Normans  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Thurles,  StrongbOW  encwnped 
near  Cashel;  about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  brother  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  marched 
with  his  army  from  Limerick  to  Cashel.  Three  hun- 
dred vears  later,  a -rain,  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
after  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Monastery  of  Holy 
Cross,met  the  Earl'of  Desmond  at  the  gates  of  Cashel; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  in 
1641,  Philip  Dwyer,  of  Duudrum,  took  the  city,  which, 
with'  its  fortress',  were  for  years  held  for  the  Confeder- 
acy of  Kilkenny.", 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

REGINA    MARTYRUM; 

Or,  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 

More. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  on  a  lovely 
summer  evening,  a  cheerful  group  was  assembled 
under  the  shade  of  venerable  trees  in  a  lovely 
garden  or  lawn  that  fronted  the  Thames  at  Chel- 
sea, in  merry  old  England.  They  had  been  con- 
versing in  a  merry  strain,  mingled  with  harmless 
jests  and  merry  laughter;  but  at  last  the  discourse 
became  more  grave,  and  a  certain  communication 
made  by  the  chief  person  present  had  spread  a 
shade  of  sadness  upon  every  face  except  his  own. 

This  group  was  chiefly  composed  of  young 
persons  and  children,  but  seated  in  their  midst 
was  a  man  somewhat  past  the  middle  age,  and  of 
a  most  remarkable  and  imposing  presence.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  his  manner  was  grave 
or  overbearing;  on  the  contrary,  his  face  was 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  the  benign  sweetness  of 
its  expression  seemed  to  fit  it  for  being,  as  it  was, 
the  light  and  blessing  of  a  happy  home.  But  the 
stamp  and  seal  of  a  glorious  intellect  thereon  im- 
pressed, and  the  high  and  calm  benignity  of  pure 
goodness  that  illumined  it,  made  that  countenance 
truly  grand  and  imposing. 

A  tall,  dignified-looking  young  man  stood  near 
him;  little  children  were  merrily  playing  at  his 
knee,  and  four  lovely  young  women  were  seated 
around  him,  one  of  which  is  especially  worthy  of 
our  notice,  for  her  face  from  its  resemblance  to 
his  at  whose  side  she  sat,  and  to  wliose  words  she 
was  eagerly  listening,  proclaimed  her  his  daughter. 

She  held  one  of  his  hands,  pressing  it  fondly  to 
her  breast,  and  at  times  she  declined  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder  as  if  deeply  affected  and  over- 
come by  what  she  heard.  Her  brow  had  the 
same  intellectual  contour  as  that  of  her  father, 
her  dark  blue  eye  the  same  affectionate,  winning 
expression;  but  the  lips  of  Margarita  More  were 
grave,  and  firmly  closed,  instead  of  wearing  the 
constant  and  lovely  smile  that  made  so  attractive 
the  face  of  the  great  English  Chancellor. 

A  momentary  hush  had  fallen  on  the  group, 
and  every  face  was  thoughtful  and  even  sad, 
when,  just  then,  a  lady  of  perhaps  about  forty-five 
summers  approached  them ;  a  lady  by  no  means 
handsome,  but  very  richly  attired,  and  with  an 
air  of  great  dignity  and  statcliness. 

One  of  the  younger  ladies  sprang  up  quickly  and 
placed  a  chair  and  footstool  for  the  new-comer, 
who  took  her  seat,  accepting  the  attention  as  her 
just  due. 

The  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen  present,  whom 


I  will  now  introduce  by  his  name  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  looked 
up  at  the  lady  just  mentioned,  and  marked  with 
an  amused  smile  her  excessive  stateliness  of  look 
and  manner. 

"Truly,  Dame  Alice,"  said  he,  "thou  art  brave 
in  thy  velvets  and  laces,  thy  chains  and  owches 
of  gold,  and  thy  sweeping  train !  Thou  lookest 
every  whit  to  be  what  thou  art,  the  lady  of  the 
first  officer  of  the  English  crown.  But,  dear  Alice, 
pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  we  are  told,  and  I  fear 
me  much  that  the  news  I  have  to  tell  thee  will 
abate  somewhat  of  thy  happy  cheer,  and,  indeed, 
prove  but  sorry  comfort.  I'  faith  if  Sir  Thomas 
More  could  fear  anything,  he  would  fear  to  tell  it 
thee!" 

"  Tilly  vally,  my  lord,"  said  the  lady,  compla- 
cently, "you  are  ever  at  your  jests  and  jibes; 
your  wit  never  lacks  an  object.  I  fear  me  not 
any  news  that  you  can  tell  with  that  merry  look. 
Were  any  of  our  friends  dead,  or  had  any  great 
evil  befallen  our  house,  I  trow  you  would  cease 
from  your  jesting  for  once." 

"  Of  a  surety,  good  dame,  I  should  say  that  the 
heavier  the  tidings,  the  more  need  for  a  smiling 
face.  I  say  not  that  any  one  of  thy  friends  be 
dead,  good  Alice,  but  of  a  verity  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  is  no  more ;"  and  unable  to  deny  him- 
self a  witticism,  he  immediately  added :  "  and 
More  is  no  Lord  High  Chancellor  any  longer! 
That  be  the  worst  of  my  tidings — so  e'en  make  the 
best  of  it,  sweet-heart." 

Dame  Alice — as  he  called  her — on  hearing  this 
sprang  violently  from  her  seat;  then  seeing  his 
mirthful  look,  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"Art  thou  not  ashamed,  Sir  Thomas,  to  amuse 
thyself  at  the  expense  of  thy  poor  wife?  Do  I 
not  know  thou  art  at  thy  usual  tricks  again !  any- 
thing for  an  occasion  of  wit!" 

Then  observing  the  grave,  sorrowful  faces  sur- 
rounding her,  and  the  look  of  fervent  enthusiasm 
in  Margaret's  dark  eyes,  she  changed  her  tone, 
and  angrily  cried : 

"  Surely  thou  hast  not  been  so  mad  as  to  affront 
his  Majesty  by  resigning  the  great  seal !  For  well 
I  wot  he  would  never  take  it  from  thee.  Knowest 
thou  not,  my  lord,  that  after  all  that  hath  lately 
passed,  such  an  action  on  thy  part  is  plainly 
defying  the  king's  power  and  condemning  his 
actions?  'Tis  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  thou 
woulclst  rather  throw  from  thee  this  proof  and 
sign  of  his  high  favor  than  to  affix  thy  signature 
and  seal  as  Chancellor  of  the  realm  to  the  late 
acts  of  the  king  and  his  parliament!" 

And  quite  out  of  breath  the  good  lady  sat  down, 
fanning  herself  violently. 
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"  Now  will  anybody  after  hearing  that  tell  me 
that  women  cannot  argue,  and  know  not  logic?" 
exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  merrily.  "Thou  hast 
stated  the  case  most  admirably,  dear  wife;  and  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  hast  hit  the  nail  right  upon 
the  head.  'Tis  e'en  as  thou  hast  stated,MH£M  ft; 
my  lands,  my  goods,  my  service,  and  my  life  are 
my  king's ;  he  is  welcome  to  each  and  all,  but 
my  honor  and  conscience  are  not  his,  nor  may  he 
command  nor  sway  them.  Lay  aside  then  thy  silks 
and  jewels,  Dame  Alice,  with  e'en  a  gayer  heart 
than  that  in  which  thou  didst  first  don  them  to 
adorn  thy  comely  person,  for  though  thy  husband 
is  indeed  no  longer  what  man  made  him,  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  he  still  remains  what  God  made 
him,  an  honest  man!" 

The  lady  gazed  earnestly  at  her  husband,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  truly  in  earnest,  her  high  spirit 
seemed  to  desert  her;  she  sank  upon  a  seat  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Mourn  not,  dearest  mother!"  said  her  step- 
daughter, the  high-souled  Margaret;  "thy  hus- 
band and  my  honored  father  hath  done  well  and 
nobly  in  preferring  his  conscience  before  a  king's 
favor!  We  ought  to  be  far  prouder  of  him  this 
day,  in  his  unstained  honor  and  integrity,  than 
ever  we  were  to  see  him  bearing  any  mark  of  our 
sovereign  lord's  favor,  any  office  however  high!" 

"Thou  speakest  as  a  child,  Margaret!  aot  as  a 
woman  and  loving  daughter  should  speak.  Know- 
est  thou  not  the  fearful  peril  thy  poor  father  pro- 
voketh  by  his  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  king's 
majesty?  In  all  thy  Latin  reading  for  so  many 
years,  didst  thou  never  read  the  little  fabella  of 
the  earthen  and  the  brazen  pot?  Thinkest  thou 
I  mourn  merely  for  loss  of  station?  Not  so,  but 
because  thy  father  and  my  good  husband  in  the 
uprightness  of  his  heart  and  lack  of  worldly  wis- 
dom has  provoked  that  wrath  of  kings  which  we 
are  told  is  a  devouring  fire;  and  unless  he  yields 
and  submits  himself,  this  proud  and  cruel  king 
will  never  rest  until  he  hews  the  head  from  his 
shoulders.  You  look  only  at  the  present,  Marga- 
ret, but  I  to  the  future  !*' 

So  saying  she  sobbed  convulsively,  and  one 
after  another  each  of  the  daughters  joined  in  her 
weeping;  even  the  brave  Margaret  dropped  her 
head  upon  her  father's  breast  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  my  heart?" 
cried  the  father.  "  Sursum  corda!  my  dear  chil- 
dren !  Know  we  not  in  whom  our  trust  is  placed  ? 
And  do  thou  pardon  me,  true  wife!  that  I  jested 
somewhat  concerning  thy  love  for  grandeur. 
Believe  me,  I  know  and  value  thy  true  heart. 
Let  us  be  merry,  my  own  ones ;  if  God  be  for  us 
who  can  be  against  us?-  Think  ye  that  my  poor 
life  is  in  the  king's  hand,  or  that  of  any  man? 


Why,  I  marvel  at  ye  all !  is  this  the  fruit  of  my 
life-long  lessons?  Of  a  verity  my  life  is  solely  in 
the  hand  of  my  God,  and  no  whit  can  they  stir 
against  me  except  as  He  permits  them. 

"  If  He  doth  choose  to  deliver  me  up  to  their 
power,  and  they  choose  to  use  it  cruelly,  tell  me, 
could  I  make  a  better  end  than  to  dio  for  my 
faith?  for,  as  ye  all  know,  in  that  is  the  root  of 
this  matter.  Where  is  now,  my  Meg,  the  high 
enthusiasm  and  pious  joy  with  which  thou  didst 
hail  the  saintly  martyrdom  of  the  good  old  Abbot 
of  Sion  and  the  monks  of  Charter-house?  Re- 
memberest  thou  not  the  holy  exultation  with 
which  they  went  unto  their  death — singing 
psalms  of  triumph  to  the  very  last,  and  praying 
for  their  murderers  like  as  did  their  divine  Master? 

"  And  to  evitate  the  possibility  of  a  like  glo- 
rious end,  wouldst  thou  have  thy  father  belie  his 
conscience  and  set  his  hand  and  seal  to  those  acts 
which — mark  me,  children! — are  the  entering 
wedges,  which,  driven  home,  will  sunder  this  un- 
happy kingdom  from  Catholic  unity  ?  See  I  not 
the  projected  ruin  of  our  holy  faith  in  England, 
and  the  loathsome  torrent  of  heresies  and  corrup- 
tions which  will  follow  ?  And  shall  deed  of  mine 
aid  or  countenance  the  guilty  plotters  of  this  ab- 
horrent enterprise  ?  No !  not  to  save  a  thousand 
lives,  an  I  had  them  to  offer!" 

In  the  aroused  energy  with  which  he  spoke, 
he  had  risen  to  his  feet;  and  clasping  his  hands 
together,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look 
Of  sublime  firmness  and  fervor. 

Margaret  rose,  cast  her  arms  about  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak;  but  the  struggle  between  the 
'superhuman  faith  and  courage  of  the  fervent 
Catholic,  and  the  filial  fondness  of  the  devoted 
daughter,  was  too  great  for  her  woman's  heart  to 
bear,  and  with  a  gasping  sigh  she  fell  fainting 
upo%  her  father's  breast 

"Here,  son  Roper!"  said  the  fond  father,  who, 
after  kissing  the  pale,  cold  brow  of  his  child, 
gave  her  over  to  the  arms  of  the  young  man  stand- 
ing near  him,  "  here,  my  good  son !  take  thy  poor 
wife  to  her  chamber,  and  lay  her  upon  the  couch. 
some  simple  means  for  her  recovery ;  'tis  but 
an  o'er  fraughtheart,  and  she  will  soon  revive; 
and  bid  her  be  of  good  comfort,  for,  as  she  knows, 
I  spake  but  of  possibilities.  Tell  her  I  will  ere 
long  come  to  her  apartment,  as  I  have  more  to 
say  to  her,  and  hope  to  cheer  ier  sad  heart  by 
good  counsel. 

"Where  goest  thou,  Master  Billy?"  added  he 
merrily,  to  a  little  child  at  his  knee,  who,  as 
Roper,  aided  by  one  of  the  sisters,  carried  Marga- 
ret away,  attempted  to  run  after  them.  "  Where 
away,  little  lad?  wilt  not  stay  with  thine  old 
Gaffer;  or  art  scared  away?" 
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"Nay,  dear  Gaffer!"  answered  a  little  piping 
voice,  as  the  bright-eyed  little  fellow  strove  to  es- 
cape from  his  detaining  hand  ;  "  but  my  mamma ! 
is  she  not  dead?  Father  and  Aunt  Bess  have 
taken  her  away,  and  I  want  to  run  after  them  and 
kiss  her!" 

"Thou  hast  thy  mother's  own  loving  heart,  my 
bird !  and  shalt  go.  Run  then,  and  kiss  her  twice, 
for  thyself  and  for  thy  Gaffer;  and  truly  thine  in- 
fant caresses  may  be  her  best  cordial !" 

The  boy  sped  away  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
and  looking  tenderly  around  the  diminished  and 
yet  weeping  circle,  Sir  Thomas,  quitting  the  high 
strain  he  had  previously  used,  essayed  all  the  pow- 
ers of  his  fine  mind  and  hopeful,  sanguine  spirits 
to  cheer  them,  and  persuade  them  that  there  was 
no  sort  of  cause  for  apprehension  of  evil. 

One  of  the  young  women  still  sitting  beside  him 
was  his  own  youngest  daughter  Cecily,  who  had 
but  lately  become  the  bride  of  Giles  Heron,  Esq., 
of  Middlesex;  and  the  other— a  very  beautiful 
young  person — was  Mistress  Allington,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  wife  by  her  former  husband,  but  as 
dear  to  Sir  Thomas  as  an  own  child. 

"Come  now,  my  dear  ones!"  cried  he,  cheer- 
fully, "  let  us  be  gay ;  let  us  sing  Laudate,  with  a 
joyous  voice.  Here  am  I  once  more  a  free  man, 
having  cast  off  a  burden  that  was  pressing  me  to 
the  very  earth.  For  three  years  past  have  I  not 
had  to  give  up  my  dearest  joys,  namely  the  de- 
lightful hours  I  used  formerly  to  devote  to  mine 
own  family  circle ;  and  see  you  not  the  deep  lines 
care  and  labor  and  painful  anxiety  have  graven 
upon  my  brow,  all  in  three  years  time?  And 
now  I  am  my  own  man  again;  wilt  not  rejoice, 
sweet  Alice,  to  have  thy  old  husband  at  thy  side 
again  as  of  yore,  and  will  not  I  be  rejuvenated  by 
the  caresses  and  games  of  my  daughters'  dear 
babes  around  me!  Why,  what  art  sighing  about, 
with  all  that  joy  in  prospect?" 

"  Oh !  but  thy  safety,  my  dearest  husband !  I 
could  joy  of  a  verity,  but  that  I  tremble  for  thy 
safety!" 

"Beshrew  the  woman!  she  thinkcth  her  poor 
Sir  Thomas  some  great  one.  Am  I  then  such  a 
bugbear  to  King  and  Commons?  Fear  not,  my 
timorsome  Alice!  thy  husband  is  safe  in  his  in- 
significance. They  will  harm  me  none;  'twas 
only  my  place, — mine  office  as  Chancellor, — 
sweet-heart,  that,  gave  me  any  importance." 

"O  dearest  father!  could  we  but  dare  to  believe 
that,  we  should  be  so  happy!"  cried  the  young 
Mistress  Allington,  throwing  her  arms  about  his 
neck. 

"Believe  it  then,  my  daughter!  for  trust  me  'tis 
BO.  Think'st  thou  not  so,  son  Roper?  "  asked  Sir 
Thomas  of  this  young  man,  who  had  just  returned 


to  the  group  with  the  tidings  that  his  wife  was  re- 
vived, and  ready  to  see  her  father.  As  Sir 
Thomas  spoke,  lie  gave  a  quick,  significant  glance 
to  the  young  man;  who,  comprehending  his 
meaning  thoroughly,  and  well  worthy  his  father's 
t  Truly,  .uaitiy  assumed  a  cheerful,  sprightly  look, 
as  he  replied,  "We  will  hope  so,  dear  father;  and 
now  that  we  are  to  have  you  once  more  to  our- 
selves, we  will  not  sadden  your  heart  by  ungrate- 
ful repining.  Go  thou  to  my  Margaret,  who 
awaiteth  thee,  father;  and  leave  me  to  cheer  these 
faint  hearts. 

"  Come  madame,  and  mother!  come,  sisters!  we 
will  walk  pleasantly,  j.n.;cta  flumum,  as  dear  Meg 
sayeth;  come!  and  I  will  rehearse  to  you  all  that 
his  Grace  of  Norfolk  repeated  to  me  this  morning 
concerning  mir  dear  lord  and  father.  His  Grace 
was  right  merry  and  joyous,  and,  to  lessen  my 
anxiety,  kindly  told  me  that  occasion  was  ap- 
proaching when  he  was  right  certain  that  'twould 
all  be  made  up  between  our  father  and  his  Maj- 
esty the  king. 

"  Sayeth  he  to  me,  '  Sir  Thomas  knoweth  his 
value,  and  so  dareth  to  do  things  no  other  man 
would  venture  to  attempt;  I  deny  not  that  his 
Majesty  is  affronted  by  his  resignation  and  the 
cause  thereof;  but  'twill  all  be  made  up.  An 
occasion  approacheth,  when  by  a  slight  com- 
pliance, in  no  way  against  his  conscience,  yet 
which  his  Majesty  will  most  highly  value,  all 
will  be  reconciled,  and  Sir  Thomas  may  then,  if 
he  chooseth,  dwell  in  his  learned  retirement  in. 
perfect  safety  and  peace. ' " 

"And  what  occasion  may  that  be,  son  Roper?" 
asked  Dame  Alice  More,  anxiously. 

"I  know  not,  madame!"  replied  the  young 
man:  "I  did  inquire  of  his  Grace  his  meaning; 
but  he  only  smiled,  and  bade  me  fear  nothing; 
'twas  but  a  favor  Sir  Thomas  could  do  the  king 
his  master,  in  doing  the  which  his  Grace  of  Nor- 
folk himself,  and  every  good  Catholic  in  the  land, 
would  set  him  the  example.  This  was  all  I 
could  then  learn." 

"  God  grant  that  it  may  prove  so ! "  said  young 
Mistress  Heron,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "but  our  father 
hath  other  ideas  of  a  true  Catholic's  duty  than 
his  Grace  of  Norfolk  hath,  and  there  is  a  deathly 
fear  at  my  heart  that  nothing  can  remove:  " 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


A  FATHETC,  carrying  his  little  daughter  up- 
stairs, tripped  his  foot,  and  in  doiii-  d  an 
oath.  The  child  patted  his  cheek,  and  in  loving 
tones  said :  "  Papa,  don't  say  that  again ;  it  sounds 
bad  to  Lizzie's  angel."  Soon  after  Lizzie  went 
where  only  beautiful  words  are  spoken,  and  her 
papa  was  never  heard  to  utter  an  oath  again. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  -we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  cf  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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BY  M.  A.  GELL. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  MARY. 

"  Exaltata  est  sancta  Dei  genetrix:  Super  chorus  an- 
gelorum  ad  coelestia  regna." 

There  is  an  old  legend  given  on  I  know  not 
what  authority,  that  when  the  angels  were  first  cre- 
ated, and  were  exulting  in  the  joy  of  the  first  exer- 
cise of  their  powers,  the  first  contemplation  of 
their  own  magnificence,  the  first  consciousness  of 
their  new  ecstatic  being,  one  of  the  first  of  them, 
named  the  Light-Bringer  (Lucifer),  from  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  the  brightness  with 
which  he  was  invested,  became  even  more  exult- 
ant than  the  rest  on  beholding  the  brilliancy  of 
his  own  perfections,  and  he  examined  them,  tested 
them,  dwelt  upon  them  until  he  became  persuaded 
that  he  was  the  highest  being  created.  Suddenly  a 
rumor  pervaded  the  immensity  of  space :  it  reached 
the  spirit-sense  in  harmonies  of  many  kinds :  now, 
it  was  visible  in  many-colored  fires,  lettered  most 
mystically  amidst  the  arched  canopy  which  veiled 
as  yet  the  Beatific  Vision  from  seraph  sight;  and 
then,  again,  it  vibrated  harmoniously  amid  the 
echoes,  telling  the  sublime  story  of  the  glory  of 
the  Godhead ;  then  it  made  itself  felt  in  thrills  of 
unmistakable  delight,  carrying  with  it  that  strong 
conviction  of  truth  which  is  far,  far  stronger  than 
any  human  evidence  can  effect,  and  is  only  felt 
when  God  Himself  communicates  with  the  spirit. 
The  rumor  was  this:  'that  the  son  of  God  would 
one  day  be  sent  by  God  in  order  to  manifest  God 
to  the  beings  He  had  created.'  The  angels  bowed, 
and  worshipped  in  obedient  acquiescence,  as  the 
sacred  signals  made  known  to  them  the  high  de- 
cree. Lucifer  also  bowed,  but  pondered;  some- 
what of  self-gratulation  was  in  that  bow, — for  he 


thought:  "Who  so  great  as  myself  ?  The  Son  of 
God !  That  must  mean  myself.  I  am  the  Son  of 
God,  the  bringer  of  light  to  His  meaner  creation. 
Undoubtedly  am  I  therefore  the  one  chosen  to 
make  manifest  the  perfections  of  my  Father  !  M 

But  again  a  signal  rang  through  the  celestial 
abode ;  and,  obedient  to  its  summons,  the  sons  of 
the  morning,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  with  hosts 
of  less  radiant  angels,  were  assembled  before  the 
mighty  chaotic  mass  which  lay  dissolved  in  ele- 
mental atoms  throughout  the  abyss  of  space :  aeri- 
form, gaseous,  or  liquified,  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  material  Existence  lay  dark  and  formless 
before  them,  irradiated  only  as  the  brilliant  splen- 
dor of  their  own  light-shedding  forms  oame  re- 
flected back  from  the  shapeless  void  they  gazed  on. 

Suddenly  an  awe  crept  over  that  brilliant  assem- 
bly of  intelligence:  music  made  itself  heard 
around  them,  above  them,  beneath  them;  they 
stirred  not, — their  very  thoughts  were  hushed 
in  reverence  sublime;  the  spirit  of  God  was 
moving  amid  the  chaos:  they  felt  the  power, 
witnessed  the  action,  comprehended  it  in  i*,s  ef- 
fects ;  God  was  still  to  them  the  '  Invisible,'  but 
they  saw  the  atoms  called  together,  beheld  the  at- 
tractions imparted,  witnessed  the  gathering  of  the 
waters,  and  the  denser  adhesion  of  those  elements 
which  were  to  form  more  solid  union.  How  long 
they  gazed  they  knew  not,  for  as  with  God  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  one  day,  so  with  the  spirit 
losing  self-consciousness  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  action  of  God,  no  note  of  duration  is  taken — 
the  spiritual  sense,  as  it  were,  rapt  into  union  with 
Him  the  Essential  Being,  the  framer  of  all  things 
that  exisi,  spirit  alike  with  matter. 

And  that  action  now  proceeded — attraction  and 
force;  the  simple  impress  of  the  hand  of  God 
changed  vapor  to  liquid,  liquid  to  solid,  till  the 
golden  spheres  rolled  themselves  into  space  and 
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spangled  all  the  glittering  firmament.  A  burst  of 
loud  hosaimas  proclaimed  the  return  of  the  angels 
to  that  self-consciousness  which  admiration  of  the 
work  before  them  had  held  suspended, — they 
hailed  the  'order'  impressed  upon  matter  as  a 
new  creation;  to  see  that  insentient  matter  obedi- 
ent unto  law  was  a  sign  of  power  that  came  unex- 
pectedly to  their  intelligences;  it  was  as  a  revela- 
tion to  this  gifted  band  of  spiritual  existences — 
themselves  but  creatures,  yet  so  highly  endowed— 
with  such  capabilities,  such  powers — and,  above 
all,  with  such  freedom  of  the  wilt!  What  did  this 
new  revelation  mean?  for  that  it  would  prove  it- 
self to  be  a  revelation,  none  there  present  doubted. 
And  still  the  wonder  increased :  insentient  mat- 
ter took  form,  and  life  in  every  shape  developed 
itself  from  the  animalcule  invisible  to  human  eye 
save  through  the  microscope,  to  the  huge  mam- 
moth whose  very  tread  shook  the  firm  earth  be- 
neath him;  intelligence  of  every  grade  showed 
itself  beneath  the  various  forms  of  instinct:  and 
now  another  rumor  of  deeper  portent  made  itself 
felt  amid  the  angelic  throngs — namely,  that  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was,  as  had  been  prophesied  be- 
fore, to  be  sent  by  the  Father,  was  also  to  invest 
Himself  in  a  material  shape — take  flesh  in  fact — 
and  in  that  shape  subject  all  things  to  Himself— 
matter  and  spirit;  and  when  God  should  bring 
this  His  first-begotten  into  the  world  He  would 
say :  "And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  adore  Him.''' 
"  Being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as 
He  hath  inherited  a  more  excellent  name  above 
them."*  Again  the  angels  bowed  and  wor- 
shipped,— all  but  one.  He,  wounded  in  his  pride, 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  advancement, 
would  not  believe  it  possible  that  he  could  be  ex- 
celled— excelled,  too,  by  one  in  the  flesh.  He 
bow  to  material  forms !  He  submit  to  one  of  infe- 
rior nature!  No!  it  was  impossible;  and  so  the 
war  began.  The  creature  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Creator;  he  relied  on  his  own  inherent  gifts,  for- 
getful of  the  Giver:  he  used  them  to  influence 
others  against  that  Giver,  and  drew  away  a  third 
part  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  in  his  rebellion. 
'Twas  then,  first,  that  the  prophetic  vision  of  Mary 
appeared  in  heaven :  "  A  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars."f  This  enemy,  so 
frail  in  seeming,  but,  being  endued  with  the  grace 
of  God,  so  formidable  in  reality,  was  now,  after 
his  defeat  in  heaven,  the  opponent  that  Lucifer 
sought  to  subdue.  Against  the  woman  he  turned 
his  arts;  against  the  woman  he  waged  perpetual 
war,  for  she  was  to  become  the  Mother  of  "  God  in 

*  Hebrews,  i,  4,  6. 
t  Rev.,  xii,  1. 


the  Flesh,"  before  whom  he  would  not  bow,  and 
for  long  ages  he  laid  wait  for  her  who  was  finally 
to  bring  his  power  to  naught.  But  Mary  came  at 
length:  and  he  knew  it  not;  his  acuteness  was  at 
fault  in  her  regard.  Never  for  one  instant  had  ho 
power  over  Mary.  Yet  he  hardly  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact;  the  guardianship  of  angels 
hid  her  from  his  search.  Christ  was  born  of  Her, 
the  Immaculate;  and  if  all  hell  trembled  after- 
wards with  rage,  at  the  moment  of  His  birth,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  been  hushed,  and  scarcely  to 
have  recognized  the  fact.  But  the  child  grew, 
and  increased  in  favor  both  with  God  and  man. 
And  the  Child  revealed  the  Mother.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Lucifer  had  been  looking 
through  the  long  ages  for  her  whom  he  knew 
must  come  eventually ;  he  had  exercised  whatever 
power  had  been  given  to  him  to  debase  and  de- 
grade the  sex  to  which  she  belonged ;  in  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which,  prompted  by  him,  afterwards 
induced  Herod  to  murder  the  innocents,  that  Christ 
might  be  included  in  the  wholesale  slaughter,  so 
Lucifer  procured  the  enslavement  of  women  un- 
der the  name  of  polygamy,  or  crushed  out  the 
mother-heart  by  the  terrors  of  superstition,  that 
Mary  might  perish  with  the  multitude  when  she 
should  come.  When  he  taught  the  Phoenician 
mother  to  place  the  well-beloved  offspring  of  her 
womb  in  the  arms  of  the  idol  Moloch — which 
arms  were  so  constructed  that  on  receiving  the 
precious  offering  they  slowly  lowered  themselves 
until  the  living  child  was  deposited  in  the  glow- 
ing furnace  beneath,  its  shrieks  and  cries  drowned 
in  the  din  of  trumpets,  cymbals  and  brazen  instru- 
ments that  the  merit(  ?)  of  the  offering  might  not 
be  lost  through  human  weakness, — when  he  bade 
the  trembling  mother  stand  there  tearless,  stilling 
each  affectionate  throbbing  of  her  pulse — ah,  he 
well  knew  what  he  was  about !  The  mother,  the 
representative  of  Mary, — the  true  woman  who  was 
to  come, — the  mother  is,  or  should  be,  the  reign- 
ing influence  to  form  the  family  soul,  'like  to  the 
pattern  shown  in  the  mount.'  If  man  is  king  or 
lord  of  the  external  influences,  the  true  mother 
evolves  the  interior  emotions,  calls  forth  the  love  of 
God  and  of  man  in  the  hearts  of  those  subject  to 
her  gentle  sway,  and  is  the  most  powerful  enemy 
of  misrule,  rebellion,  or  disorder.  She  is  the  bond 
that  binds  the  family  together  in  love — she  is  the 
conservative  of  truth,  justice,  and  virtue.  Destroy 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  woman's  sway,  you  de- 
stroy the  family;  destroy  the  family,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  society  are  undermined. 

It  was  thus  in  times  past,  ere  Mary  was  born, 
when  all  nations  had  learnt  to  recognize  the 
rule,  of  Roman  force,  which  trod  all  rights  save 
those  of  the  victor  underfoot,  and  debased  woman 
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to  depths  we  dare  not  think  of.  Mary  came,  and 
woman  rose,  wherever  the  Christian  family  was 
formed,  to  the  true  dignity  won  for  her  by  the 
Queen  of  Angels  and  men;  for  the  family  is  pe- 
culiarly the  kingdom  in  which  Christ's  subjects 
are  formed,  and  therefore  to  the  family  does  Luci- 
fer now  transfer  the  hate  he  has  waged  so  long 
against  '  the  woman.'  Honor  and  dignity  are 
woman's  now;  lie  cannot  deprive  her  of  them: 
Mary  has  won  for  her  sex  privileges  which  can- 
not be  again  taken  from  them.  But  Lucifer  seeks 
to  tarnish  and  pollute  the  privileges  themselves : 
so  he  fills  the  world  with  desires  for  material 
power;  so  he  awakes  the  wish  to  compete  for  tem- 
poral power ;  so  he  breaks  up  the  domestic  hearth 
where  woman  should  reign  supreme,  and  sends 
the  mother  forth  to  aid  in  the  mere  bread-win- 
ning, leaving  the  soul  of  the  family  unnurtured 
and  untended.  *  Truly,  Lucifer  has  shown  himself 
full  of  evil  power!  and  were  it  not  that  Mary 
reigns,  crowned  by  her  Son,  we  might  despair  of 
the  future  of  the  '  Family.'  But  Mary  came,  and 
(as  an  accidental  part  of  her  mission)  she  came  to 
found  the  Christian  family;  and  what  she  came 
to  do,  will  be  done — and  not  only  done,  but  it  will 
be  preserved.  Mary,  the  woman  who  has  crushed 
the  serpent's  head,  still  watches  over  and  protects 
the  Church.  And  I  repeat  it:  Mary  is  crowned, 
— she  reigns, — and  in  her  person  humanity  is  ele- 
vated never  again  to  be  cast  down  and  given  over 
as  in  times  of  yore.  The  Church  sings  on  this 
glorious  anniversary :  "  The  Holy  Mother  of  God 
is  exalted  to  the  heavenly  kingdoms,  above  the 
choir  of  angels" — praise  and  glory  be  to  Al- 
mighty God  therefor;  "  He  hath  exp^ted  the  hum- 
ble and  meek :  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away." 
The  proud  son  of  the  morning,  self-complacent 
in  his  perfections,  which  were  great  and  admir- 
able, forgot  that  he  was  a  creature,  and  mused  but 
on  his  own  glory:  his  false  estimates  of  this 
plunged  him  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness  and 
of  terror.  The  humble  maiden,  thinking  only  of 
God's  glory,  and  sorrowing  over  the  stains  with 
which  men  stain  it  on  earth,  breathed  forth  con- 
tinually one  prayer,  one  aspiration:  that  He 
might  come  who  was  to  find  a  means  to  cancel 
sin.  She  thought  of  God,  not  of  herself;  and  if 
of  man,  it  was  that  a  way  might  be  provided  to 
check  him  from  further  sin.  Her  prayer  was 
heard :  God  descended  to  her  bosom ;  she  bore  in 
her  womb  the  Creator  who  had  made  her;  she 
tended  His  infancy,  fostered  His  growing  years ; 
she  stood  by  Him  at  the  solemn  hour  when  "all 
was  consummated,"  dwelt  still  a  while  on  earth 
to  cherish  the  infant  Church  when  He  whom  she 
loved  so  intensely  had  withdrawn  Himself  to 
heaven,  and  at  length  her  holy  mission  as  Mother 


being  fulfilled,  she  was  received  and  crowned  in 
heaven  the  first  and  highest  of  created  beings. 
She  thus  obtained  the  very  position  which  Lucifer 
had  fondly  imagined  had  been  destined  for  Him- 
self. How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  And  we !  shall 
we  learn  no  lesson  from  these  traditions?  We 
are  creatures,  mere  creatures ;  and  be  our  endow- 
ments great  or  little,  brilliant  or  dull,  they  are  still 
only  the  gifts  of  God,  bestowed  merely  that  we  may 
use  them  in  His  service.  Humility  won  the  crown 
for  Mary:  pride  will  not  assist  us  in  obtaining  one. 
jjet  us  then  pray  for  humility,  that  rarest  of  virtues; 
Mary  will  assist  us  if  we  sincerely  work  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  prayer!  and  through  hu- 
mility thus  obtained,  we  may  hope  one  day  to  find 

ourselves  at  the  feet  of  Mary,  crowned! 
«»> 

The    Precious    Blood. 

Riven  hands,  in  love  extended — 

Wounded  feet  and  sword-rent  side — 
Forth  ye  pour  in  torrents  blended, 

Mercy's  bright,  baptismal  tide. 
Hail,  sweet  stream  forever  flowing! 

Hail,  O  blest  and  boundless  flood! 
Foun-t  with  life  etern-al  glowing — 

Love's  own  pure  and  precious  Blood. 

In  the  olive  garden  lonely, 

When  He  drained  the  cup  of  woe, 
Tender  eyes  of  angels  only 

Saw  the  saving  life-blood  flow. 
Softly  sighed  the  branches  o'er  Him, 

Bending  o'er  that  mystic  flood, 
And  the  long  grass  bowed  before  Him, 

Purpled  with  His  precious  Blood. 

Scornful  eyes,  that  knew  not  pity, 

Saw  it  on  the  dreary  morn, 
Flowing  o'er  the  sinful  city, 

Fiercely  wrung  by  scourge  and  thorn; 
Marking  all  His  pathway  weary, 

Onward  flowed  the  ceaseless  flood ; 
Via  Dolorosa  dreary, 

Cleansing  Earth  with  Precious  Blood. 

Downward  from  the  mystic  mountain, 

Feet,  and  hands,  and  opened  side 
Poured  their  bright  baptismal  fountain, 

Poured  their  clear  and  cleansing  tide. 
Crimsoned  Cross,  so  brightly  glowing 

With  that  blest,  redeeming  flood, 
Still  we  hail,  with  hearts  o'erflowing, 

Thy  sweet  stains  of  Precious  Blood. 

Ransomed  saints,  in  garments  whitened 

By  the  life-blood  of  the  Lamb, 
Pilgrims,  with  your  burdens- lightened, 

Martyrs,  crowned  with  purpled  pnlm — 
Let  us  join  your  songs  of  gladness, 

Let  us  hail  redemption's  flood; 
Christians,  cleansed  from  sin  and  sadness, 

Praise,  O  praise  the  Precious  Blood! 

— San  Francisco  Guardian. 
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ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.   ANNA   H.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  VI  (Continued). 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Joe  began  the  course  prescribed 
by  her  husband  for  Amy's  management.  She  had 
put  it  off  a  clay  or  two  after  the  conversation  I 
have  related,  but  one  morning,  bright  and  early, 
he  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  expected  her 
to  set  about  her  task  without  further  delay.  Then 
he  added  after  a  short  pause :  "  I  am  accountable" 
for  the  outgo  of  this  property,  and  we'll  hev  tu  be 
savin'  to  the  last  penny;  so  it's  no  use  in  hevin' 
two  women  here  eatin'  and  drinkin'  and  drawin' 
wages  when  they  ken  be  done  without.  One  child 
like  Amy  wunt  make  much  difference  in  the 
work,  so  I'll  pack  'em  off  to-morrow,  and  sell  all 
the  cows  but  two,  so's  tu  lighten  your  labors;  then 
ef  you  make  the  gal  spry,  she'll  be  gret  help  to 
you  in  time.  Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear.  I  don't  mind  work,  you  know," 
she  answered  in  a  voice  that  had  an  undertone  of 
weariness  in  it;  but  he  did  not  notice  it,  and  went 
on  lathering  his  face  for  a  shave,  until  with  his  fer- 
ret eyes,  red,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  swarthy,  sun- 
browned,  wrinkled  forehead  above,  and  the  white, 
deathlike  mask  over  the  lower  part  of  it,  he  looked 
like  an  evil  spirit  just  from  the  depths  of  where- 
ever  it  is  they  have  their  abode.  "  But  she's  got 
a  sperrit  of  her  own,  Amy  has." 

"  It  must  be  broke.  She's  tu  be  brought  up 
'cordin  to  Gospel  precepts,"  he  answered  briefly, 
as  he  pushed  up  the  end  of  his  nose  to  shave  his 
upper  lip,  the  razor  in  his  hand  flashing  somehow 
with  such  a  deadly  gleam  that  Mrs.  Joe  suddenly 
started  with  a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes.  An 
eerie  feeling  crept  over  the  woman,  as  if  some  one 
that  she  could  not  see  stood  near  her;  whatever  it 
was  it  came  to  her  often  afterwards,  until  her  ig- 
norance and  superstition  combined  to  make  her 
believe  that  the  house  was  haunted,  so  that  there 
were  times  when  she  was  afraid  to  go  from  one 
room  to  the  other  in  the  broad  daylight. 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast  that  morning,  Amy 
was  called  in  from  a  game  of  romps  she  was 
having  with  her  kitten,  and  made  to  sit  down  on 
a  low  bench  to  stitch  up  a  piece  of  coarse  domes- 
tic ticking  to  be  stuffed  with  straw  for  a  pillow 
when  completed,  which  her  aunt  put  into  her 
hands.  Ellen  Casserly  had  taught  her  how  to 
thread  and  hold  a  needle ;  she  had  often  played  at 
sewing  dolls  clothes,  and  she  had  a  silver  thimble, 
too,  that  was  her  mother's  when  she  was  a  little 
jiirl,  of  which  she  was  vastly  proud,  and  now  she 
felt  quite  important  to  think  she  was  going  to  sit 
down  and  sew  in  earnest.  She  told  her  aunt 


about  the  thimble,  who  bade  her  "go  and  get  it," 
and  she  went  dancing  off,  as  merry  as  a  lark,  re- 
turn-ing in  a  minute  or  two  with  it,  then  began 
her  task;  but  bless  you!  this  sort  of  sewing  was 
not  what  the  little  woman  had  bargained  for  in 
the  least.  First  of  all,  she  pricked  her  fingers 
until  they  bled,  and  once,  in  trying  to  pull  the 
coarse  needle  through,  it  suddenly  flew  out,  and 
she  ran  it  into  her  cheek  just  under  her  eye;  the 
thread  knotted,  the  seam  was  puckered,  and  she 
finally  threw  the  work  down  in  disgust,  saying 
she  did  not  want  to  sew  any  more. 

"You've  got  to  do  it  after  you  pick  all  that  out; 
ef  you  don't  I'll  switch  your  fingers,"  was  the 
harsh,  brief  reply. 

The  child,  with  suddenly  flushed  face,  raised 
her  soft  blue  eyes,  with  more  of  wonder  than 
affright  in  them,  to  her  aunt's;  she  looked  fix- 
edly at  her  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  read  whether  or 
not  she  were  in  earnest ;  she  had  never  been  struck 
in  her  life,  and  once  had  almost  gone  into  convul- 
sions when  she  heard  her  uncle  thrashing  one  of 
the  boys;  but  she  saw  nothing  in  that  grave, 
stern  countenance  but  an  expression  which  meant 
that  she  would  surely  do  what  she  threatened,  so 
she  took  up  her  work  and  tried  again,  this  time 
picking  out  what  she  had  done ;  not  so  difficult, 
to  be  sure,  as  the  sewing,  but  from  the  coarseness 
and  strength  of  the  thread,  and  the  roughness  of 
the  material,  tedious  and  troublesome.  But  it 
was  no  use ;  her  fingers  were  bleeding,  her  temples 
throbbing,  her  heart  full  of  wild,  frightened 
thoughts ;  she  felt  like  a  trapped  snow-bird,  and 
presently,  seeing  that  the  door  was  wide  open, 
showing  a  broad  streak  of  sunshine  on  the  hall 
floor,  she  flung  down  her  work  and  darted  out  of 
the  room,  out  of  the  house  into  the  blessed  em- 
braces of  sunshine  and  wind,  where  she  forgot 
everything  disagreeable  in  her  present  enjoyment. 
At  dinner  time  she  came  in  with  the  rest,  her 
cheeks  glowing  with  exercise,  and  her  appetite 
keen  set,  as  she  sniffed  up  the  savory  smell  of 
boiled  pork  and  turnips;  with  hungry  longings, 
she  could  hardly  wait  until  the  long  blessing  was 
finished,  so  eager  was  she  to  sit  down  and  begin. 
Bat  she  was  not  to  begin  at  all.  Mrs.  Joe  had 
told  her  husband,  when  he  questioned  her  on 
coming  in  that  day,  of  the  failure  of  her  attempt 
to  make  Amy  useful,  and  he  at  once  decided  that 
she  must  be  punished.  "  Her  sperrit  must  be 
broke  ef  they  expected  to  bring  her  up  right." 
So  she  was  ordered  to  leave  the  table  with  a  hunk 
of  dry  brown  bread  in  her  hand,  and  was  led  by 
her  uncle  himself  up  stairs,  and  locked  up  in  the 
front  room  that  had  been  her  mothers.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  system  by  which  the  child's 
"  sperrit  was  to  be  broke  to  the  Gospel  standard," 
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according  to  the  Deacon's  account;  but  there 
was  another  motive,  which  was  hidden  from  mor- 
tal ken,  and  lay  festering  like  dead  men's  bones 
and  rotteness  in  the  \vhited  sepulchre  of  his  being, 
— a  motive  that  he  scarcely  dared  uncover  for  his 
own  inspection,  for  not  all  the  natural  casuistry 
he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  could  cover  its  de- 
formity or  reconcile  even  his  conscience  to  it. 
He  thought  that  Amy  inherited  her  mother's  deli- 
cacy of  constitution,  and  the  malady  of  which  she, 
as  well  as  her  father  had  died,  and  if  it  should 
happen  under  the  management  he  proposed  to  ap- 
ply to  her  bringing  up,  so  different  from  anything 
she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to,  well,  if  it  should 
so  fall  out,  that  she  would  wilt  and  die,  no  man 
could  condemn  him,  and  then  all  tl>is  fine  prop- 
erty would  fall  to  him,  as  heir-at-law,  she  having 
died  in  process  of  nature,  of  an  inherited  disease. 
He  had  at  first  tried  to  banish  the  thought,  but  it 
was  too  much  for  him;  returning,  it  tormented 
him  into  giving  ear  to  its  suggestions ;  but  argue 
as  he  might  with  himself,  he  always  came  back  to 
the  point  that  only  that  young  child's  life  lay 
between  him  and  all  this  fine  property:  then  he 
considered  and  brooded  over  it,  and  finally  hugged 
it  to  his  heart. 

But  while  warwas  sobbing  and  crying  in  the 
lonely  room  up  stairs,  literally  watering  her  bread 
with  her  tears,  Ellen  Casserly  made  her  appear- 
ance at  Ridge-Croft,  and  seeing  the  front  door 
open  she  marched  in  without  ceremony,  giving  a 
sharp  rap,  however,  with  the  thick  end  of  her 
riding-whip,  on  the  dining-room  door,  where  the 
Deacon  and  his  family  were  at  dinner,  as  she 
passed  across  the  hall  to  what  had  been  the  sit- 
ting or  keeping  room  of  the  late  proprietors,  where 
she  sat  down  with  an  air  of  determination.  It  was 
some  time  before  her  signal  was  answered ;  then 
Mrs.  Joe  came  in  looking  flustered,  and  not  at  all 
pleased  to  see  her  visitor;  she  did  not  even  offer 
her  hand,  or  sit  down,  but  stood  before  the  girl, 
as  if  waiting  for  her  to  tell  her  what  brought  her 
there. 

"I  walked  right  in,  Mis'  Wythe,  as  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  turned  away  again  without  seeing 
Amy,  as  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  knocked.  I 
want  to  see  the  child  to  tell  her  good-bye ;  I  am 
going  away  from  these  parts,  and  may  never 
come  back,"  said  Ellen  Casserly  in  her  off-hand 
way. 

"  You  can't  see  her.  Her  uncle  thinks  it's  best 
for  Amy  not  tu  be  seein'  people  that  'd  put  noshuns 
in  her  head,"  was  the  reply. 

"  She  might  have  some  put  there ;  for  that's  the 
very  thing  I  come  to  do,"  answered  Ellen  Cas- 
serly,  snapping  sparks  out  of  her  handsome  eyes. 
"  I  don't  think  being  here  will  agree  long  with  her, 


seeing  how  she  was  raised;  and  I  came  o'  purpose 
to  tell  her  where  to  come  to  if  things  turn  out  as  I 
expect  they  will.  I  tell  you  what,  Mis'  Wythe, 
the  eyes  of  the  dead  are  watching  you,  and  above 
them  the  eye  of  God,  who'll  bring  you  and  your 
husband  to  a  dread  account  for  your  dealings,  be 
they  just  or  unjust,  towards  her." 

"  Gr'long  with  your  sarce,  you  brazen  minx,  you ; 
get  away  outo'  the  house,  quick!  I'd  like  tu 
know  who  gave  you  the  right  tu  come  in  honest 
folks'  house  tu  'buse  and  insult  'em;  du  tell!"  ex- 
claimed the  angry  woman. 

"Can  I  see-^f^,?  say  yes  or  no,  will  you?" 
persisted  Ellen. 

"  See  her  ?    No,"  was  the  short,  decisive  answer. 

Then  Ellen  Casserly,  who,  as  you  know,  was 
something  of  a  tartar,  flounced  out,  shaking  the 
dust  of  that  house  from  off  her  feet  in  a  way  more 
expressive  than  polite ;  but  as  she  was  walking  a 
little  way  beyond  the  porch  she  heard  a  voice 
calling:  "Ellie!  O  Ellie!  is  that  you?"  She 
turned  quickly,  and  looking  up  saw  Amy  stand- 
ing at  a  window,  which  she  was  holding  up  with 
both  hands,  her  head  thrust  out  as  far  as  she  could 
get  it,  in  her  eagerness  to  see  her  friend ;  but  her 
face  was  very  pale,  and  there  were  red  rings 
around  her  swollen  eyes. 

"  Why,  my  dearie,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! 
but  what's  the  matter ;  are  you  sick  ?" 

«  No,  I  aint  sick,  Ellie." 

"  That's  good  news.  I  come  to  tell  you  good- 
bye, my  dearie ;  I'm  going  away  a  long  distance 
and  I'd  like  to  have  you  in  my  arms  for  one  good 
hug.  Run  down,  quick!" 

"  I  can't  come,  Ellie ;  they  won't  let  me.  The 
door's  locked  outside ;"  said  the  child,  throwing 
a  frightened  sidelong  glance  over  her  shoulder 
into  the  room. 

"Locked!  who  dared  to  lock  you  up  there,  I'd 
like  to  know;  I'll  come  right  up  and  let  you  out," 
said  Ellen  Casserly,  turning  back  to  make  her 
words  good ;  but  Mrs.  Joe,  who  had  been  on  the 
alert  listening,  shut  the  hall  door  in  her  face  and 
turned  the  key;  she  then  ran  and  locked  the 
back  door,  after  which  she  went  up  stairs  into  the 
room  where  Amy  still  stood  at  the  window  hold- 
ing it  up,  pulled  her  away,  heedless  of  the  glass 
that  was  broken  as  the  sash  fell  heavily  down, 
and  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ears  that  for  an  instant 
blinded  her,  and  sent  her  reeling  into  a  corner, 
where,  overcome  with  pain  and  terror,  she  fell 
sobbing  and  crying. 

Ellen  Casserly  did  not  see  or  know  of  this  by- 
scene;  if  s-he  had  she  would  have  done  something 
desperate  to  get  in;  she  would  have  never  left 
without  seeing  Amy,  if  she  had  been  obliged  to 
climb  the  trellis-work,  and  stout  old  vines  that 
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had  twisted  themselves  into  cables  over  the  sides 
and  front  of  the  verandah,  to  force  an  entry 
through  the  windows ;  so  she  went  away,  feeling 
how  helpless  she  was  against  these  people,  who 
were  the  lawfully  appointed  guardians  of  the 
child,  and  had  a  right  to  let  her  see  or  not  see 
whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  were  amenable 
only  to  the  laws  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  their  actual  trust.  She  did  not  even 
see  Amy  jerked  away  from  the  windows,  for  she 
had,  as  Mrs.  Joe  suspected  she  would,  run  round 
to  the  back  door  to  get  in,  but  was  baffled  by  find- 
ing it  locked. 

"  The  Lord  help  her,"  salaatu£  warm-hearted 
girl;  "she's  in  cruel  hands,  or  my  name's  not 
Ellen  Casserly.  May  the  blessed  Mother  of  Jesus 
protect  you,  poor  little  desolate  thing.  There's 
ONE  above  that  has  promised  to  be  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,  and  He's  strong  to  deliver.  He.  has 
brought  me  by  strange  ways  back,  thanks  be  to 
His  holy  name,  to  the  faith  I  should  have  lost, 
but  for  remembering  the  little  prayer  my  mother 
taught  me,  and  the  things  she  told  me  about  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  the  angels.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  day  I  told  Phil  Barry  that  it  was  all  I  remem- 
bered of  my  own  mother,  and  he  up  and  said  I 
was  a  Catholic,  and  made  me  understand  more 
and  more  what  being  a  Catholic  meant,  every 
time  we  met,  until  I  began  to  feel  like  a  child 
that  had  been  long  lost,  in  sight  of  home  at  last. 
That  little  prayer  to  Jesus  and  Mary  was  like  the 
star  that  led  the  magi  to  the  stable  of  Bethlehem ; 
I  didn't  know  what  it  meant,  and  loved  it  because 
it  was  all  I  had  left  me  of  my  mother :  then  I  grew 
to  think  that  the  holy  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  the 
angels  must  be  something  tome  above  the  common, 
as  I  now  know  they  are,  and  went  on  always  saying 
the  prayer  to  myself,  even  in  meeting.  I'm  glad  I 
told  Amy  so  often  about  them,  for  now  that  she  is 
BO  desolate,  it  will  be  a  comfort  for  her  to  think  of 
th*t  bright  heavenly  Mother  she  was  always  so 
fond  of  hearing  about,  and  of  the  beautiful,  fair 
angel  that  surely  walks  beside  her  to  guard  her 
and  keep  her  from  striking  her  foot  against  a 
stone.  But  I'm  sorry!  oh!  so  sorry!  I'm  going 
so  far  away  from  her,  and  can't  see  her  to  give  her 
the  pretty  doll  I  dressed  for  her."  These  were 
the  tender  thoughts  that  filled  Ellen  Casserly's 
heart,  as  she  rode  homewards,  succeeding  her 
flurry  of  rage  and  disappointment  at  Ridge-Croft, 
like  a  twilight  calm  after  a  stormy  day.  Years 
passed  before  she  and  Amy  met  again,  for  the 
text  day  she  was  married  and  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  giving  the  doll  and  some  gay-colored 
heado,  done  up  together  in  a  ireat  parcel,  to  old 
Judith  to  send  to  her  by  the  first  opportunity,  with 
her  dear  love. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  9th  to  the  23d  of  July,  125  letters  have 
been  entered  on  our  register;  one  hundred  and 
sixty  new  associates  have  been  enrolled;  conver- 
sion has  been  asked  for  twenty-six  individuals  and 
eight  families;  twenty  sick  persons  have  been 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the-  Association ; 
eighty-one  special  favors  have  been  solicited — for 
several  families,  one  mission,  one  community,  and 
various  individuals. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"  When  I  found  the  symptoms  of  my  daugh- 
ter unfavorable,  I  became  aroused  and  told  my 
daughters  we  must  redouble  our  importunities. 
We  commenced  a  novena,  decorated  our  statue 
beautifully,  and  placed  a  handsome  lamp  before 
the  statue,  which  we  kept  burning  day  and  night 
the  balance  of  the  month.  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  on  the  last  day,  as  we  confidently  hoped, 
the  desired  change  took  place."  ....  "Please 
send  me  some  more  blessed  water  for  a  pain  in 
my  shoulder.  I  have  been  much  relieved  so  far." 
.  .  .  .  "  We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  a  per- 
son troubled  for  some  months^*  '""•  a  sore,  pro- 
nounced incurable,  found  her^iimb  perfectly 
healed  after  a  few  applications  of  the  miraculous 
,  water.  We  return  our  thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  conversion  of  my  father.  He 
received  all  the  Sacraments  before  dying."  .... 
"  Please  have  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  said  for  the 

most  remarkable  recovery  of  Mrs. ,  who  was 

at  the  point  of  death,  and  who,  the  day  after  her 
name  and  the  intention  was  sent  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  was  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
and  has  continued  better."  ....  "Two  parties 
here  have  been  wonderfully  benefited  by  the  use 
of  the  water."  .  .  .  .  "  Much  gratitude  for  a  very 
great  favor  obtained."  .  .  .  .  "  The  water  has  ben- 
efited a  great  many  persons  in  this  place."  .... 
"  My  family  thought  I  would  die  with  pain  and 
misery.  I  was  very  low  for  two  weeks.  But  as 
soon  as  the  water  came  I  put  a  drop  on  tho  sore, 
and  drank  some  of  it  every  day,  and,  thanks  be  to 
the  Almighty  God,  my  leg  is  doing  well."  .... 
"A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  asking  as  a 
special  favor  to  recommend,  a  young  lady  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Association.  She  was  desirous  of 
becoming  a  Catholic,  but  her  friends  placed  in- 
superable obstacles  in  her  way.  .  .  .  She  perse- 
vered, and  now,  with  the  assistance  of  God  and 
the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
she  is  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church."  .  .  . 
"A  poor  man  had  been  suffering  for  years  with 
the  chills,  and  had  grown  so  much  worn  that 
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there  was  hardly  five  minutes'  intermission  in  the 
chills.  He  longed  for  the  water,  and  as  the  girl 
came  up  the  stairs,  a  chill  had  passed  over,  leaving 
him  apparently  dying.  She  gave  a  few  drops  of 
the  water — he  revived,  and  did  not  have  another 
chill  for  three  weeks;  he  dressed  himself  and 
came  down  stairs  that  same  day." 
OBITUARIES. 

The  following  deceased  members  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  Association :  SISTER 
STE.  MECHTILDE  DU  STE.  SACREHENT,  who  died 
a  truly  edifying  death  at  the  Ursuline  Convent, 
Laredo,  Texas,  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fourth  of  her 
religious  profession;  MR.  JOHN  BEESLER,  of  Tif- 
fin, Ohio;  l^^V^^BucKMAN,  who  died  at 
Garnettsville,  Kentucky,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


IN  the  letter  of  Very  Kev.  F.  Sorin  from  Char- 
tres,  published  week  before  last  in  the  AVE  MARIA, 
he  spoke  of  the  intended  English  Pilgrimage  to 
Paray-le-Monial.  A  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  one 
from  the  Bishop  of  Beverley  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Talbot,  warmly  recommend  the  proposed 
pilgrimages.  The  Bishops  of  Southwark  and 
Salford  have  also  signified  their  cordial  approval, 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  receive  that  of 
the  other  members  of  the  English  hierarchy.  The 
Committee  for  organizing  the  pilgrimages,  of 
which  Lord  Walter  Kerr  is  the  Secretary,  have 
not  yet  determined  on  ihe  day,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  start  early  in  September  next. 


Consecration  of  the  Diocese  of  West- 
minster to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

On  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  a  Pastoral  Letter 
of  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Manning  was  read  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  diocese  of  Westminster, 
announcing  the  coming  consecration  of  the  Dio- 
cese to  the  Sacred  Heart.  We  learn  from  the 
English  Catholic  papers  that  the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  this  year  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  throughout  England;  powerful  and 
moving  sermons  were  preached  in  many  of  the 
principal  churches,  and  to  crowded  congregations, 
— among  others,  by  Archbishop  Manning  at  the 
Pro-Cathedral,  Kensington;  by  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark,  at  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Camberwell;  by  Monsignor  Capel,  at  Moorfields; 
and  by  the  Very  Rev.  Prior  Wilberforce,  O.  P., 
Rev.  Father  Clare,  S.  J.,  and  others,  in  other 
places. 

Archbishop  Manning  pontificated  solemn  High 


Mass  at  the  Pro-Cathedral,  and  preached.  Hav- 
ing  ascended  the  pulpit,  fully  vested,  and  attended 
by  deacon  and  subdeacon,  he  preached  an  elo- 
quent discourse  on  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  after  which  he  read  the  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Diocese  to  the^j^.^  *^,;of  Jesus,' 
the  congregation  all  kneeling. 


The   Great  Pilgrimage  to   Paray-le- 
Monial. 

The  first  announcement  of  this  event  in  Paris, 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
was  from  the  Committee  of  Pilgrimages,  to  the 
effect  that  the  expedition  was  to  be  in  honor  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  quoting  the  words  of 
an  allocution  of  Pius  IX,  which  says  that  "the 
Church  and  society  have  no  hope  but  in  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus,  which  alone  must  cure  all 
our  evils."  The  object  of  the  pilgrimage  is  de- 
clared to  be  to  make  amende  honorable  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus,  and  invoke  it  specially  in  be- 
half of  France,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  our  Lord  appeared  to  the  Blessed  Marguer- 
ite-Marie in  the  Chapel  of  the  Visitation  of  Paray- 
le-Monial,  and  said  to  her,  "  I  prepare  all  things. 
France  shall  be  consecrated  to  My  Divine  Heart, 
and  all  the  land  shall  be  conscious  of  the  blessings 
I  will  pour  upon  it.  Faith  and  religion  shall 
flourish  anew  in  France  by  devotion  to  My  Divine 
Heart." 

Return  trains  were  organized  from  Paris,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  twelve  hours,  and  return- 
ing the  third  day.  Special  commissioners  took 
charge  of  the  pilgrims  on  their  arrival,  and  looked 
after  their  material  comfort.  Notices  of  the  cer- 
emonial of  the  different  days  were  published. 
For  instance,  that  of  Friday,  20th,  consisted  of  a 
procession  at  8  A.  M.  (the  hour  of  arrival  of  the 
train)  from  the  station  to  the  parish  church  of  Pa- 
ray,  Communion,  and  afterwards  High  Mass  at 
10  o'clock.  At  2  P.  M.  Vespers,  followed  by  a  ser- 
mon from  Father  Felix,  and  benediction  of  the 
banners.  Then  procession  to  the  different  points 
of  the  monastery  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the 
various  appearances  of  our  Lord.  After  which, 
return  to  the  church,  and  consecration  of  the  pil- 
grims, their  families,  and  the  places  whence  they 
came,  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

The  President  of  the  Central 
at  Paray  itself,  and  the  director 
of  the  Reparative  Cornmunio^ 
the  following  statement: — 

"The  movement  which  cah-ie 
the  direction  of  the  Sacred  Heart  < 
itself  every  day.  Our  great  towf 
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commotion.  Marseilles,  Lille,  Cambrai,  Lyons, 
Paris,  Nantes,  Angers,  Moiitpellier,  and  many 
others,  have  come,  or  will  come,  one  after  the  other, 
to  make  the  amende  honorable,  and  consecrate 
themselves  to  our  Saviour  on  the  spot  where  He 
'  deigned  t;]  i,;ui  a  "ri<rht'  Heart  to  the  Blessed  Mar- 
guerite-Marie. It  is  consoling  to  see  the  flood  of 
pilgrims  which  is  pouring  into  Paray-le-Monial, 
praying  and  telling  their  beads  wilhout  regard  to 
human  opinion,  and  chanting  their  pious  canti- 
cles in  our  streets  and  public  places,  along  our 
rivers  and  on  our  railways : — 

'  Sauvez  Rome  et  la  France 
Par  votre  Sacre-Coeur! ' 

Such  is  tho  sentiment  and  the  cry  of  all  hearts. 
Our  misfortunes,  the  hope  of  a  better  future  be- 
fore us,  the  glorious  souvenirs  of  Paray,  Mans,  and 
Loigny  impart  a  patriotic  character  to  the  move- 
ment which  is  taking  place  among  us." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  pilgrimages  from  va- 
rious towns,  arriving  or  expected  at  Paray  in  this 
or  the  next  month,  for  "  one  month  will  not  suffice 
for  the  eagerness  manifested."  The  pilgrims 
from  Marseilles  were  the  first  to  arrive,  followed 
next  day  by  those  from  Macon,  then  by  those 
from  Chalons,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  pious  pil- 
grims of  Lille  and  Cambrai,  of  Autun,  Bha- 
rolles,  Charlieu,  etc.,  who  met  each  other  by 
thousands  at  the  tomb  of  their  blessed  country- 
woman. Then  came  the  Lyonnais,  in  four  trains, 
and  after  them  the  pilgrims  of  Dijon,  followed  by 
those  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  The  inhabitants  of 
Creuzot  and  five  hundred  scholars  of  the  Petit 
Seminaire,  near  Moulins,  arrived  with  pilgrims 
from  Nancy,  Metz,  Sarrebourg,  Toul,  Verdun,  and 
Bar-le-Duc.  Pilgrimages  have  also  arrived  at  Pa- 
ray  from  Bourges  and  Besan9on,  from  Grenoble, 
Mans,  Limoges,  and  Saumur;  from  Beauvais, 
Beauno,  and  Dole ;  from  Chambery  and  Annecy ; 
from  Angers,  Montpellier,  Clermont,  Valence, 
Troyes,  Nantes,  Tours,  Avignon.  "  Others,"  says 
this  remarkable  publication,  "  will  follow  in  great 
numbers.  No — such  a  movement  is  not  the  work 
of  men.  It  proceeds,  as  has  been  justly  said,  from 
God;  it  is  the  pulsation  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus, 
which  is  reanimating  France." 

A  despatch  from  Rome,  dated  the  9th  June,  ac- 
cords a  special  Papal  benediction  to  a  large  pil- 
grimage composed  of  men  only  to  Paray-le-Mo- 
nial, organized  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray  and 
Arras.  But  the  affluence  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes 
seems  equally  remarkable. 

M.  de  Belcastel,  the  well-known  Legitimist  and 
Deputy  of  the  extreme  Right,  addressing  the 
members  of  a  Religious  Community  the  other  day, 
spoke  of  these  "Catholic  Committees"  as  "giv. 
ing  utterance  to  cries  of  faith  which  might  seem 


to  reissue  from  the  Middle  Ages."  The  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  he  said,  "  alone  and  captive  in  the  Vati- 
can," shone  with  a  moral  authority  which  made 
him  equal  to  the  grandest  personage  of  Christian 
history. 

The  concourse  of  pilgrims  arriving  at  Paray 
only  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  June,  exceeded  thirty 
thousand.  Five  special  trains  left  that  day  from 
Paris  alone  for  the  same  destination.  No  disturb- 
ances of  any  kind  occurred  either  at  the  depart- 
ure or  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  or  during  their 
progress.  Tho  number  of  banners  carried  on  the 
above  day  was  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  each, 
followed  by  their  cures  and  vicars,  or  by  religious 
communities,  both  male  and  female,  or  by  depu- 
tations from  schools  ancne  aroused  a\.t  the  termi- 
nation of  the  grand  Mass,  celebrated  in  the  open 
air,  under  a  superb  baldachino,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Autun,  "  surrounded  by  all  the  banners  and  by  an 
army  of  pilgrims,"  a  scene  pronounced  to  be  "  in- 
describable " — the  cries  of  "  Vive  la  France! " 
were  loudly  blended  with  those  of  "  Vive  Pie 
IX!"  "  Vive  V 'Alsace et  la, Lorraine!" — "the  latter 
being  greatly  stimulated,"  we  are  told,  "  by  the 
presence  of  the  banners  of  our  two  unfortunate 
provinces,  draped  in  black,  and  bearing  for  device 
0  Crux,  ave,  spes  un-i'w!"  The  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  with  a  vast  array  of  clergy  and  pilgrims, 
have  arri-ved  at  Paray. 

The  following  Act  of  Consecration  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  read  before  the  altar  at  Paray-le-Monial 
by  M.  de  Belcastel,  the  well-known  Legitimist 
member  of  the  Assembly : 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  we 
come  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  Thee,  we  and  our  col- 
leagues who  are  of  one  mind  with  us.  We  beseech  Thee 
to  forgive  us  all  the  evil  we  have  committed,  and  to  for- 
give also  all  those  who  are  alienated  from  Thee.  As 
far  as  we  may  do  so,  and  in  the  measure  which  be- 
longs to  us,  we  also  consecrate  to  Thee,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  our  heart,  France,  our  well-beloved 
country,  with  all  its  promises  and  with  all  its  works  of 
faith  and  charity.  We  beseech  Thee  to  reign  over  her 
by  the  omnipotence  of  Thy  grace  and  of  Thy  Divine 
love.  And  we,  the  pilgrims  of  Thy  Sacred  Sacrament, 
most  faithful  disciples  of  the  Infallible  See  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, whose  festival  we  are  to-day  celebrating,  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  Thy  service,  0  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  humbly  beseeching  from  Thee  the  grace 
to  be  wholly  Thine  in  this  world  and  for  all  eternity. 
Amen.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address  of 
the  Bishop  of  Autun  to  M.  de  Belcastel  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  National  Assembly  in  reference 
to  the  above : 

"Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the 
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Archbishop  of  Tours,  as  well  as  with  my  own  feelings 
as  a  Christian  and  with  my  duty  as  a  Bishop,  I  wish  to 
address  to  you  a  few  words.  I  will  not  thank  you,  for 
one  does  not  thank  such  Christian  men  as  you  for  ful- 
filling your  duty;  neither  will  I  congratulate  you,  for 
you  know  that  you  are  just  the  instruments  of  the 
grace  which  inspires  and  leads  you,  and  in  following 
its  impulse  you  find  your  glory  in  proclaiming  that 
you  are  but  the  humble  servants  of  God  and  of  the 
Truth.  What  I  will  do,  what  I  ought  to  do,  is  to  take 
note  in  the  name  of  religion  of  the  great  act  which 
you  performed  in  the  name  of  France,  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Yes,  you  represent  here  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  for  our  Catholic  Deputies  are  its 
head  and  its  heart.  In  spite  of  all  our  social  aposta- 
sies, of  all  our  revolutions,  of  all  our  misfortunes,  it. 
turns  out,  in  short,  that  an  Assembly  really  represent- 
ing France  cannot  but  be  Christian  and  Catholic. 
Blessed  be  you  for  thus  raising  again  the  standard  of 
the  ancient  faith  of  our  fathers." 

Ever  faithful  Poland  also  sent  her  banner  to 
honor  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Paray.  It  was  the  gift 
of  the  Polish  exiles  in  Paris;  it  had  on  it  the 
arras  of  Poland,  and  was  veiled  in  crape.  It  came 
after  the  banners  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  the- 
procession,  and  its  passage  was  everywhere  the 
signal  of  great  respect.  "May  God  help  and  de- 
liver Poland  by  His  Sacred  Heart." 


The  Miracles  of  Lourdes. 

The  pilgrimages  which  constantly  succeed  each 
other  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  are  fa- 
vored with  many  signs  of  the  divine  approbation. 
That  which  came  from  La  Vendee  remained  at 
Lourdes  during  two  days,  and  in  that  time  four 
miraculous  cures  were  effected.  One  was  of  a  girl 
who  had  for  six  years  been  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
who  recovered  both  hearing  and  speech  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
second  was  a  paralytic,  who  had  for  some  years 
lost  all  use  of  her  left  arm  and  side,  and  who,  on 
having  the  usual  prayers  recited  over  her,  arose 
perfectly  well.  The  others  were  two  young  women 
of  La  Vendee  who  were  so  crippled  as  to  be 
obliged  to  use  crutches — one  of  them  had  been 
thus  affected  for  twenty-three  years.  Both  were 
cured,  and  left  their  crutches  at  the  grotto.  A 
correspondent,  who  was  present  on  these  days, 
writes  thus  to  the  Crusader: 

"  We  saw  them  both  after  they  had  been  cured,  and 
walked  close  to  the  procession  formed  by  the  young 
women  of  the  village  of  one  of  them,  which,  with  her 
at  their  head,  and  preceded  by  their  Cure,  was  return- 
ing from  the  town  to  the  church  again,  to  give  thanks 
to  God  and  his  "Immaculate  Mere"  for  the  cure. 

J went  up  and  spoke  to  this  girl,  and  had  from 

herself  the  account  of  her  stiff  knee  becoming  suddenly 


flexible,  and  her  being  able  to  put  her  foot  to  the 
ground,  which  she  had  not  done  before  for  twenty- 
three  years.  We  were  also  close  to  the  other  girl 
cured,  a  tall,  fine-looking  damsel,  who  wore  a  blue 
cloak,  being  an  "Enfant  de  Marie,"  'and  we  saw  her 
move  quickly,  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  ground,  having 
the  free  use  of  all  her  bodily  faculties.  She  had  been 
dreadfully  burned  through  her  bed-curtain  taking  fire, 
and  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  her  arms  and  sides  had 
become  contracted,  so  as  to  compel  her  to  use  crutches. 
On  arriving  here,  when  her  pilgrim  companions 
were  looking  out  for  lodgings,  etc.,  she  at  once  made 
her  way  to  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  after  praying  for  a  short  time  (as  we  were  told  by 
a  lady  who  was  in  the  church  at  the  time,  and  had 
seen  her  enter  as  a  cripple),  she  got  up,  put  both 
her  crutches  under  her  arm,  and  walked  out  of  the 
church  perfectly  cured.  Her  crutches  also  now  hang 
at  our  Lady's  feet;  the  tops  of  them  are  covered  with 
blue  cloth  like  her  cloak.  They  are  the  only  decent- 
looking  ones  of  the  whole  lot,  all  the  others  having 
evidently  belonged  to  very  poor  persons,  who  now, 
as  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  are  the  special  favor- 
ites of  Heaven." 

The  actual  pilgrims  to  the  grotto  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  petitioners  to  whom  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  listens  graciously.  Here,  in  America, 
many  of  her  clients  are  receiving  and  openly 
thanking  her  for  her  favorable  intercession.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  cases  is  that  of  a 
little  child,  afflicted  with  a  rupture  and  obliged  to 
the  use  of  a  truss,  whose  grateful  parents  write  to 
the  ATE  MARIA,  that  the  waters  have  entirely 
healed  him  and  made  the  truss  unnecessary. 
Similar  acknowledgments  pour  in  from  all  quar- 
ters.— Catholic  Review. 


Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Fifth  Council 
of  Quebec. 

We  gave  last  week  an  extract  from  the  above 
important  pastoral,  and  while  regretting  that  our 
limited  space  does  not  allow  us  to  publish 
the  letter  in  full,  we  cannot  deny  the  readers  of 
the  AVE  MARIA  the  privilege  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  more  general  import,  and  which  apply 
equally  well  to  Catholic  Christians  here  or  else- 
where as  to  those  of  Canada,  for  whom  they  were 
specially  intended.  Speaking  of  the  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  and  that  to  St.  Joseph,  it  says : 

"  We  truly  rejoice,  O  dearly  beloved  brethren,  to  see 
that  this  threefold  devotion  makes  every  day  new- 
progress  in  our  midst. 

"As  the  Heart  of  Jesus  has  been  the  sanctuary  and 
the  first  spring  of  His  love  for  men,  it  is  proper  and 
supremely  just  that  it  should  receive  a  special  worship. 
Accordingly  has  it  been,  in  all  ages,  the  object  of  the 
love,  of  the  adoration  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  dis- 
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ciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  focus  and  symbol  of 
that  tender,  compassionate  and  generous  love,  which 
has  performed  such  great  things  in  our  behalf;  'for 
scarce  for  a  just  man  will  one  die'  ....  but  the  love 
of  God  for  us  has  broken  forth  by  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  justified  us  by  If  is  blood,  when  we 
were  His  enemies.*  In  that  Divine  Heart  has  been 
formed  the  design  of  our  salvation;  that  Heart  is  the 
tabernacle  of  the  new  alliance  which  has  reconciled 
earth  to  heaven;  it  is  the  altar  of  incense  and  of 
holocaust,  where  the  Eternal  Pontiff  has  offered,  and 
continues  to  offer,  for  a  savor  of  sweetness,  the  sacri- 
fice of  His  death,  and  on  which  burns  the  fire  of  a  char- 
ity which  shall  never  be  quenched;  it  is  the  table  of 
gold  on  which  Jesus  Christ  has  prepared  the  divine 
food  of  His  body  to  feed  our  souls;  it  is  that  Saviour's 
fountain,  from  which  we  are  invited  to  come  and 
draw  with  joy  tne  blessings  of  salvation.f 

"Accordingly,  the  servant  of  God,  the  Venerable 
Margaret  Mary,  speaking  of  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  said  these  words  which  we  re- 
peat to  you  with  confidence:  'I  know  not  of  any  devo- 
tion more  fitted  to  raise  up  a  soul,  in  a  short  time,  to 
the  highest  sanctity,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  true  sweet- 
ness attached  to  the  service  of  God.  Tea,  I  confidently 
assert  that  if  it  were  known  how  pleasing  to  Jesus 
Christ  is  this  devotion,  n-ot  a  Christian  but  would 
hasten  to  practise  it.  Persons  consecrated  to  God  find 
therein  an  infallible  means  to  preserve,  to  increase, 
and  to  recover,  their  fervor,  when  they  have  unhap- 
pily lost  it.  Persons  of  the  world  find  therein  all  the 
assistance  they  need  in  their  station  in  life,  peace  in 
their  family,  relief  in  their  labors,  and  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  in  all  their  undertakings.  Ah!  how  easily  he 
dies  who  has  been  constantly  devout  to  the  Heart  of 
his  Supreme  Judge!' 

"  The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  is  a 
most  natural  consequence  of  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  We  must  not  separate  in  our 
love  these  Hearts  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  so 
intimately  connected  together.  How  happy  we  shall 
be  to  consider  the  wonderful  bands  of  union  formed 
between  the  Heart  of  the  most  perfect  of  sons,  and 
the  Heart  of  the  most  perfect  of  mothers!  Undoubt- 
edly our  poor  intellect  cannot  penetrate  the  abyss  of 
their  mutual  love;  but  our  affection  should,  with 
complacency,  contemplate  what  may  inflame  it  with 
the  holiest  ardors. 

"Let  us  therefore  go  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  through 
the  Heart  of  Mary,  and  we  shall  find  the  mercy  that 
forgives,  the  light  that  illuminates,  the  grace,  in  fine, 
without  which  we  are  nothing,  but  with  which  we  can 
do  all  things  in  Him  who  strengtheneth  us.J 

"To  excite  in  us  this  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Hearts 
of  Jesus  and  Mary,  we  propose  to  you  as  a  model  the 
Blessed  St.  Joseph.  In  effect,  how  can  we  omit  speak- 
ing to  you  here  of  him,  who  was  appointed  by  God 
Himself  the  most  faithful  guardian  and,  the  most, 
watchful  protector  of  the  Incarnate  Word!  Glory  and 
wealth  shall  be  in  his  house:  and  his  justice  remain- 
eth  for  ever  and  ever.|  Let  us  therefore  honor  him 


*  Rom.  v,  7.    t  IB.  xii,  3.    *  Philip.,  iv,  13.    ]  Ps.  cxi,  3. 


whom  Jesus  has  vouchsafed  to  honor  during  life,  to 
console  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  to  crown  with  glory, 
riches  and  justice  during  eternity.  Let  us  honor  him 
whom  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  has  declared  the 
Patron  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Let  us  frequently  in- 
voke, during  our  life,  him  whom  Jesus  and  Mary  loved 
so  much  that,  at  the  hour  of  our  death,  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph  may  help  us  to  cross  the  dread  passage  from 
time  to  eternity. 

"Before  entering  on  another  subject,  we  shall  com- 
municate to  you,  O  dearly  beloved  brethren,  a  project 
which  we  have  formed  for  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
Divine  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ  and  for  the  greatest  good 
of  your  souls. 

"The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  governs  to-day  the 
Church,  has  frequently  manifested  the  desire  to  see 
the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  more  and 
more  extended  among  all  the  faithful.  Already  a 
good  many  communities,  parishes,  dioceses,  and 
kingdoms  have  hastened  to  consecrate  themselves 
specially  to  tho  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  or  rather  to 
take  a  refuge  in  that  ark  of  salvation,  amid  the  flood 
of  evils  which  overflow  to-day  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  We  have  therefore  resolved,  with  one  accord,  to 
place  this  whole  eccclesiastical  Province  under  the 
special  protection  of  this  Divine  Heart.  You  will  find, 
at  the  end  of  this  pastoral  letter,  what  we  have  de- 
creed to  this  purpose.  We  confidently  trust  tJiat  you 
will  hasten  to  comply  therewith,  and  that  this  holy 
and  salutary  devotion  shall  produce  everywhere  fruits 
of  benediction." 

Regarding  the  state  of  the  Church,  it  says : 

"We  read,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  that  the  Apostles,  seeing  the 
tempest  threatening  to  ingulph  the  boat  on  which 
they  were  together  with  Jesus,  awaked  their  Divine 
Master,  saying  to  Him:  Lord,  save  ws,  we  perish!  Then 
the  Son  of  God  commanded  the  sea,  the  winds  abated, 
there  was  a  great  calm,  and  all  who  witnessed  it  were 
seized  with  admiration. 

"At  the  present  moment  the  tempest  rages  on  all 
sides;  the  barque  of  the  Church  is  horribly  tossed  by 
the  waves  of  human  errors  and  passions  bent  upon 
her  destruction.  Doubtless  she  cannot  suffer  ship- 
wreck, for  Jesus  is  with  her,  and  He  has  promised 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her;* 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  Divine 
Heart  of  our  Saviour,  and  labor  with  all  our  strength, 
by  prayer,  vigilance,  by  all  the  means  which  Provi- 
dence puts  at  our  disposal,  to  ward  off  the  danger, 
and  thus  to  secure  our  part  in  the  victory  which 
Jesus  Christ  vouchsafes  to  share  with  us. 

"  The  war  which  is  now  waged  against  the  Church, 
without  as  yet  shedding  the  blood  of  Catholics,  is  not 
the  less  dangerous,  nor  the  less  fitted  to  afflict  our 
hearts.  Revolution  rages  everywhere  in  Europe.  In- 
fidel doctrines  infiltrated  into  all  the  members  of  the 
social  body,  by  indifferentiem  in  education  if  not  by 
its  overt  impiety,  seek  to  gain  ground  and  to  renew 
the  horrible  scenes  which  have  lately  terrified  the 

*  Matt.,  xvi,  18. 
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world.  Anarchy,  the  offspring  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, threatens  to  become  the  permanent  state  of 
things  in  conn-tries  formerly  distinguished  by  their 
devotion  to  those  principles  of  order  and  of  submis- 
sion to  the  lawful  authority  which  constitute  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  nations.  The  spirit  of  evil 
breaks  loose  with  more  fury  than  ever,  spreads  every- 
where the  most  pernicious  principles,  and  assails  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth* 

"The  governments  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  hes- 
itate not  to  attack  the  faith  and  religious  feelings  of 
their  Catholic  subjects,  and  when  they  perceive  that 
they  cannot  intimidate  and  silence  the  bishops,  or 
loosen  the  bonds  that  unite  them  to  the  Holy  See, 
they  despoil  them,  expel  them  from  their  homes,  and 
send  them  into  prison  or  exile. 

"  Even  Rome,  the  Holy  City,  the  patrimony  of  the 
universal  Church,  has  become  the  object  of  the  most 
odious,  the  most  flagrant  and  the  most  sacrilegious  of 
usurpations.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  has  been  deprived 
of  his  temporal  power  so  necessary  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Church;  religious  orders  are  despoiled;  virgins 
consecrated  to  God  are  driven  from  their  peaceful 
retreats-;  when  the  churches  are  not  given  over  to  the 
spoiler,  they  are  deprived  of  the  resources  which  the 
piety  of  the  faithful  had  contributed  towards  the 
splendor  of  the  divine  worship  and  the  support  of  its 
ministers.  The  institutions  of  charity  have  not  es- 
caped the  rapacity  of  the  invaders,  who  vainly  en- 
deavor to  fill  up,  with  the  spoils  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
abyss  which  iniquity  has  dug  beneath  their  feet. 

"  Let  us  thank  Divine  Providence,  O  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  for  having  raised  up,  ia  our  days,  and  spared 
BO  long,  the  courageous  Pontiff  who  governs  the 
Church.  Humanly  speaking,  should  not  all  appear 
fore  veriest?  On  which  side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
we  see  nought  but  causes  of  sadness  and  despondency. 
But  the  immortal  Pius  IX,  confiding  in  the  assistance 
promised  to  the  Church,  does  not  cease  to  raise  his 
voice  against  all  iniquities  and  against  all  errors. 
Without  this  faithful  guardian  of  justice  and  of  right, 
without  this  faithful  defender  of  truth,  without  this 
impartial  and  intrepid  judge  of  nations  and  of  individ- 
uals, no  doubt  that  Europe  would,  to-day,  be  plunged 
into  darkness  more  profound  than  that  which  of  old 
afflicted  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  world  would  be 
the  witness  and  the  victim  of  social  catastrophes  the 
most  appalling.  Let  us  earnestly  beseech  God  to 
lengthen  the  days  of  our  Pontiff,  that,  with  his  own 
eyes,  he  may  see  the  triumph  of  the  great  and  holy 
cause  for  which  he  has  so  vigorously  fought. 

"Let  us  remember  that  religion  alone  is  the  safe- 
guard of  society;  that  without  religion  nothing  is 
secure,  nothing  is  durable.  Let  us  learn  a  fearful 
lesson  from  the  evil  which  has  befallen  such  countries 
as  have  cut  themselves  off  from  truth,  from  justice, 
from  order,  and  from  authority.  On  this  depends 
our  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

III.-»-THE   COUNCIL  OF   THE  VATICAN. 

"The  celebration  of  an  CEcumcnical  Council  is  always 
an  event  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Bishops  of 

*  1  Tim.,  iii,  15. 


the  entire  world,  assembled  together  with  their  Visible 
Head,  judically  represent  the  whole  Church;  they  can 
more  easily  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils  which  afflict 
her,  because  they  are  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  nature  thereof.  Nothing  can  better  show 
forth  the  admirable  perpetuity  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  the  perfect  unity  of  its  doctrine  and  of  its  hier- 
archy, notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  place,  of  clime, 
of  tongues,  of  customs  and  of  time. 

"  Therefore,  when  not  otherwise  prevented,  the  Su- 
preme Pontiffs,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  convoke, 
and  preside  over,  those  august  assemblies,  did  not  fail 
to  call  together  the  Bishops  of  the  whole  world. 

"  Pius  IX,  in  spite  of  obstacles  apparently  insurmount- 
able, has  convoked  a  General  Council,  which  met, 
on  the  eighth  of  December,  1869,  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica, 
the  largest  and  richest  temple  in  the  world. 

"To  the  monstrous  errors  which  are  the  most  de- 
structive to  society,  the  Holy  Council  has  opposed  the 
light  of  revealed  doctrine  contained  in  Scripture  and 
in  Tradition.  Rash  men,  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of 
empty  science,  dared  to  affirm  that  apart  from  matter 
nothing  exists,  that  there  is  but  one  and  the  same 
substance  or  essence  of  God  and  of  things  finite;  that 
God  is  a  Being  Universal  and  Undefined.  The  Church, 
through  the  Holy  Council,  has  branded  these  aber- 
rations of  pantheism  and  materialism,  by  upholding 
the  doctrine  of  one  God,  the  independent  Creator  of 
things  visible  and  invisible;  a  Being  distinct  from 
created  matter,  which  He  drew  forth  from  nothing;  a 
Being  eternal,  intelligent,  immense,  incomprehensi- 
ble, infinite  in  every  perfection,  and  who  governs  the 
universe  by  His  almighty  and  merciful  Providence. 

"Others,  disregarding  the  powers  of  reason,  taught 
that  God  cannot  be  known,  with  certainty,  by  the  nat- 
ural light  of  human  reason,  through  created  things. 
The  Holy  Council  has  anathematized  those  who  deny 
man  this  noble  privilege. 

"  Certain  philosophers,  falling  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, would  have  fain  discarded  revelation,  proclaim- 
ing the  independence  of  human  reason,  rejecting 
divine  faith,  denying  the  existence  of  miracles,  or  at 
least  the  possibility  of  discerning  their  divine  origin, 
garbling  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  explaining  the  word 
of  God  according  to  their  own  fancy,  without  any  re- 
gard to  tradition  or  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
submitting  faith  to  reason,  confounding  one  with  the 
other,  or  pretending  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  them 
at  variance.  In  presence  of  all  those  false  doctrines, 
which  were  rapidly  spreading  with  great  prejudice  to 
souls,  the  Holy  Assembly  of  the  Vatican,  assisted  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  has  formally  repudiated  them  as 
contrary  to  revealed  doctrine,  it  has  anathematized 
the  men  who  propagate  and  defend  those  pernicious 
errors,  which,  disguised  under  high-sounding  names, 
distil  deadly  poison.  They  are  the  ravening  wolves, 
mentioned  by  Holy  Writ,  that  spare  not  the  flock;  they 
are  the  men  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them;  therefore  watch,  may  we  add 
with  the  Apostle,  keeping  in  memory  that  we  have 
not  ceased  with  tears  to  admonish  every  one  of  you. 
And  now  we  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  world  of 
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His  grace,  who  is  able  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  your 
sanctitication,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among 
all  the  sanctified.* 

"Therefore,  O  dearly  beloved  brethren,  if  we  this  day 
briefly  lay  before  you  the  principal  decisions  of  the 
Holy  Council  of  the  Vatican,  it  is,  above  all,  to  protest 
our  respect  and  submission  to  those  oracles  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  engage  you  ever  to  consider  them 
as  luminaries  intended  to  direct  your  course. 

"  Let  us  give  our  full  adhesion  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council;  let  us  keep  ourselves  closely  attached 
to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  heir  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Apostle  Peter;  by  that  means 
we  shall  remain  firm  and  immovable  in  the  true  faith. 
There  alone  is  found  the  infallible  authority  legiti- 
mately instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  to  direct  men  in  the 
way  of  truth. 

"Jesus  Christ  having  given  to  His  Church,  and  to 
those  whom  He  appointed  to  govern  her,  all  power  in 
things  relating  to  salvation,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
imagine  that  decisions  and  definitions  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiffs  and  the  Councils  require  the  consent  of  the 
civil  authorities  to  bind  the  faithful.  It  would  like- 
wise be  an  error  to  believe  that  the  promulgation  of 
such  decisions  and  definitions  by  a  Bishop  in  his  dio- 
cese be  necessary  to  bind  the  faithful  entrusted  to  his 
care.  As  soon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  they  have 
been  decreed  by  competent  authority,  and  promul- 
gated at  Rome  according  to  the  holy  canons,  every 
Catholic  is  bound  to  submit  to  them  with  mind  and 
heart. 


*  Acts,  xx, : 


The  religious  enthusiasm  exhibited  in  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  Paray-le-Monial  in  honor  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  surpassed  this  year  all  previous  celebra- 
tions. During  the  whole  month  of  June  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  two  thousand  persons,  who 
came  to  pray  at  this  birth-place  of  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  revival  of  the  faith  in  France. 
On  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  number  was 
swelled  to  thirty-thousand,  all  animated  with  the 
deepest  fervor,  and  filled  with  the  well-grounded 
hope  that  France  would  soon  again  be  worthy  of  the 
proud  title,  which  centuries  have  accorded  to  it,  of 
being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church. 

Nowhere  was  the  happy  religious  awakening  of 
France  more  visible  than  in  Marseilles,  that  acquired 
such  unenviable  distinction  in  the  days  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  part  which  that  city  took  in  the  festival 
was  a  signal  reparation  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  vow  made  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
the  city  was  grandly  decorated  for  the  solemnity;  its 
streets  were  filled  with  a  procession  of  ten  thousand 
persons;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  chanting  of  hymns, 
as  the  populace,  headed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  General  of  the  army,  gathered  around 
the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  to  implore  the 
preservation  and  prosperity  of  Catholic  France.  At 
the  sight  of  these  immense  pilgrimages  the  infidel 
party  is  amazed,  and  compelled  to  show  their  alarm. 
The  arm  of  prayer  is  carrying  with  it  a  terror  for  the 


enemies  of  religion  that  they  never  felt  before.  These 
demonstrations  are  also  ripening  the  seed  of  faith  in 
other  lands.— Catholic  Telegraph. 


Roman   News. 

ROME,  June  27. 

In  addition  to  the  Festival  of  the  Accession  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  kept  on  the  17th  of  June,  it  is  custom- 
ary in  Rome  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  His  Holi- 
ness' Coronation  on  the  21st.  The  coincidence  with 
the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius  is,  by  popular  devotion,  made 
to  add  to  the  religious  pomp  of  the  latter,  in  itself  one 
of  the  most  universally  and  most  devoutly  solemnized 
of  Saints'  days.  On  Saturday  morning  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  Communions  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  were  publicly  made  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Ignazio,  where  St.  Aloysius'  relics  are  enshrined. 
During  the  day,  our  Catholic  Societies  laid  with  the 
same  intention  votive  offerings  of  considerable  value 
before  the  altar  of  the  Saint.  Mgr.  Howard  pontifica- 
ted, several  thousand  persons  crowding,  both  morn- 
ing and  evening,  the  spacious  temple. 

At  the  Vatican  a  Deputation  from  two  hundred  Ital- 
ian Dioceses  presented  an  address  of  congratulation 
and  sympathy,  together  with  an  unstinted  tribute  to 
Peter's  Pence.  His  Holiness'  reply  was  long,  longer 
than  any  since  his  late  indisposition.  It  was  elo- 
quent, forcible,  and  sustained  as  ever.  Pius  IX  began 
by  referring  to  the  demand  of  the  young  man  in  the 
Gospel:  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved."  Explaining 
this  text,  the  august  preacher  showed  that  Christians 
are  bound  to  make  the  same  demand  daily  to  Al- 
mighty God  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  the  ministers  of  God's  Church,  in  the  face 
of  their  fellow-men.  Further,  his  Holiness  spoke 
of  a  second  stage  in  the  way  of  sanctity,  the  state  of 
those,  "His  joy  and  His  Crown,"  who  seek  not,  only 
their  own  salvation  alone,  but  that  of  all  redeemed  by 
the  Blood  of  Christ.  The  merit  of  such  is  multiplied 
according  to  the  temptations  and  scandals  with  which 
they  do  battle.  It  is  necessary  to  fight  against  the 
world.  The  world  in  Holy  Scripture  means  not  those 
alone  who  openly  scoff  at  holy  things,  but  those  also 
who  presumptuously  declaim  against  abuses  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  affect  to  seek  to  reform  the 
Church.  All  who,  uncalled,  set  themselves  up  as  mas- 
ters in  Israel,  whether  they  speak  because  misled  by 
fancied  depth  of  knowledge,  or  out  of  cowardly  fear 
of  others,  or  out  of  a  criminal  desire  of  popularity, 
have  to  be  fled  from;  for  they  belong  to  that  world 
with  which  we  can  have  no  peace.  As  regards  open 
enemies  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  better  counsel  than 
the  precept  of  the  Apostle:  Nee  ave  ei  dixeris.  The 
Pope  recommended  devotion  to  the.Sacred  Heart;  for 
when  the  Church  came  forth  from  the  pierced  Heart 
of  our  Lord,  there  flowed  from  the  same  Divine  Heart 
seven  streams,  signifying  the  seven  Sacraments,  foun- 
tains of  all  spiritual  strength.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
discourse,  His  Holiness  spoke  in  praise  of  Catholic  As- 
sociations, especially  of  those  for  the  diffusion  of  good 
books,  for  the  establishment  of  Catholic  schools,  and 
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for  the  promotion  of  the  observance  of  Sundays  and 
Feast  days.  The  Holy  Father  said  that  he  bestowed 
his  Blessing  both  on  the  Catholic  Societies  estab- 
lished in  Italy  and  on  those  of  other  countries,  dwell- 
ing with  earnestness  and  pleasure  upon  their  great  in- 
crease of  late  years. 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  was  present  in  the  throne- 
room  during  the  interesting  proceedings,  and  the 
Holy  Father  alluded  briefly  to  the  circumstance,  ask- 
ing prayers  for  Spain. 

The  report,  industriously  circulated  by  the  enemies 
of  Don  Carlos,  that  Pius  IX  exhorted  his  auditory  to 
pray  for  the  restoration  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  son, 
is  a  malicious  invention.  His  Holiness'  precise  words 
were:  "Let us  pray  for  Spain,  so  that  this  august  lady 
may  see  the  end  of  her  country's  misfortunes." 

On  Sunday  the  Pope  confirmed  Queen  Isabella's 
three  daughters.  The  youngest  is  not  quite  ten  years 
of  age.  The  princesses  made  their  First  Communion 
at  the  Holy  Father's  Mass,  at  which  their  royal 
mother  and  her  numerous  suite  likewise  approached 
the  Holy  Table.  At  the  breakfast  which  followed,  in  a 
hall  adjoining  the  chapel,  the  Pope  gave  a  handsome 
First  Communion  present  to  each  of  the  children,  and 
conversed  for  some  time  with  the  ex-Queen.  The  latter 
repaired  a  fourth  time  to  the  Vatican  on  the  following 
morning  to  thank  and  take  leave  of  His  Holiness. 
She  left  Rome  on  Wednesday.  The  Piedmontese  royal 
family  of  course  say  that  they  would  not  have  re- 
ceived the  dethroned  Spanish  Queen,  had  she  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  Quirinal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
a  fact  undoubtedly  to  Queen  Isabella's  honor  that  dur- 
ing her  stay  in  Rome  she  simply  ignored  the  presence 
of  the  Usurper's  Court.  Her  arrival  was  announced  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  and  not  to  the  Revolutionary  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  her  state  visit  to  the  Vat- 
ican, the  ex-Queen  was  accompanied  by  a  Papal  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies,  nor  did  Her  Majesty  visit  any  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome  in  charge  of  dependents  of  the 
new  rulers.  This  has  made  Isabella  immensely  popular 
here.  Large  and  respectful  crowds  gathered  every- 
where to  greet  her,  as  I  myself  was  more  than  once 
an  eye-witness.  The  fact  is  the  more  significant  be- 
cause the  Catholics  of  Rome  are  almost  to  a  man  ar- 
dent well-wishers  of  Don  Carlos,  whose  cause  is  zeal- 
ously upheld  by  all  three  of  our  Catholic  journals. — 
Correspondence  London  Register. 

The    Pilgrimages    in    France. 

From  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  we  learn  that  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Grenoble  and  Pere  Ricard,  Superintendent  of  the 
Augustins  of  the  Assumption,  Paris,  and  General 
Director  of  the  "CEuvredesPelerinages,"  laid  be- 
fore the  Holy  Father,  last  year,  a  petition,  which, 
after  stating  that  a  General  Committee  had  been 
formed  at  La  Salette,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bishop  of  Grenoble,  to  stimulate  pilgrimages  in 
France,  asked  for  three  plenary  indulgences, 
which  were  granted  by  the  Holy  Father  "for  this 
year  only,"  on  fulfilment  of  the  required  prayers 


and  conditions.  Several  pilgrimages  on  a  large 
scale  were  to  be  organized  to  N.  D.  de  Lourdes 
and  N.  D.  de  La  Salette,  and  finally  on  the  17th 
and  21st  of  August,  in  the  Octave  of  the  Assump- 
tion, all  the  affiliated  committees  were  simultane- 
ously to  organize  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuaries 
nearest  them — in  order,  on  the  same  days,  and 
over  the  whole  extent  of  France,  to  renew  the  sol- 
emn consecration  of  the  country  to  Mary.  In  the 
beginning  of  May  there  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Nan- 
terre,  near  Paris,  said  to  be  "  the  cradle  of  the  Pa- 
troness of  Paris."  On  this  occasion  there  was  a 
grand  procession  to  a  miraculous  well  in  the 
neighborhood,  when  the  "Enfants  de  Marie" 
and  "St.  Genevieve"  carried  relics,  statues  and 
banners,  and  medals  and  chaplets  were  blessed, 
with  other  ceremonies.  Another  numerously  at- 
tended pilgrimage  was  one  to  the  shrine  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Vertus,  at  Aubervilliers,  where  a  new 
statue  was  blessed,  sub  eadam  invocatione,  copied 
from  one  that  existed  there  in  1590,  the  Vicar  Gen- 
eral of  the  Diocese  presiding  at  the  ceremony,  as- 
sisted by  the  cures  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Roch. 
Away  from  Paris,  there  was,  amongst  others,  a  pil- 
grimage of  children  to  the  well-known  shrine  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Fourvieres,  at  Lyons,  whither  more 
than  six  thousand  children  went  in  procession,  car- 
rying banners,  saying  their  beads,  and  singing 
hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  pilgrimage  of 
five  hundred,  exclusively  men,  also  left  Bayonne 
recently  for  Lourdes.  In  Brittany,  at  Vannes  and 
elsewhere,  numerous  pilgrhnages  are  organized 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  d'Auray.  In  Normandy 
and  at  Rouen  the  same  is  taking  place  to  the  con- 
spicuous Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 
The  pilgrimage  to  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  promises  to  be  on  an  enormous 
scale.  The  possession  of  this  statue  is  supposed 
to  have  "always  preserved  Boulogne  from  the 
direct  disgraces  of  war;"  a  privilege  considered 
to  have  been  miraculously  manifested  during  the 
late  disasters,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Boulogne, 
"though  placed  for  seven  months  between  two 
fires,  escaped  safe  and  sound."  It  is  on  this 
gound  chiefly  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  revive  the 
pilgrimage  this  year,  on  a  grand  scale,  on  the  6th 
of  July. 

•  0> ' 

THE  Czarina  has  read  the  bear-hunter  a  good 
lesson  in  etiquette.  Victor  Emanuel  had  the  ex- 
cessive bad  taste  to  provide  carriages  and  attend- 
ants in  the  Piedmontese  color  and  uniform  for  the 
Empress  on  the  morning  when  she  was  to  visit 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  lady  from  the  North 
indignantly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  gross 
insult  to  Pius  IX,  and  sent  back  the  lacqueys  of 
Savoy  to  the  gross  clown,  their  master. 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

REGINA    MARTYRUM; 

Or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Sir 

Thomas  More. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Sir 
Thomas,  with  deeply  thoughtful  mien,  made  his 
way  through  the  extensive  and  pleasant  house — 
which  was  neither  castle,  hall  nor  cottage,  but  par- 
took somewhat  of  the  nature  of  all  three, — to  the 
apartments  used  by  his  daughter,  Mistress  Roper, 
whose  husband  was  his  favorite  son-in-law,  and 
after  Sir  Thomas'  death,  his  faithful  biographer. 
At  this  period  all  of  Sir  Thomas'  children  were 
married,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  part  with 
any — at  least  of  his  daughters — so  that  pleasant 
accommodations  were  found  for  each  new  family 
as  it  was  formed ;  and  up  to  the  very  last  he  had, 
what  was  to  a  man  so  framed  for  kindly  affections 
as  himself,  the  ineffable  happiness  of  keeping 
them  all  about  him ;  children  and  grandchildren 
forming  all  one  happy,  united  family  circle. 

Truly,  well  might  Erasmus, — at  one  time  his 
intimate  friend,  say  to  him  as  he  did,  "Thou  art 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  were  not 
Erasmus,  I  would  fain  be  Sir  Thomas  More ! "  A 
much  happier  and  better  man  than  Erasmus 
might  well  have  said  as  much. 

As  Sir  Thomas  passed  an  open  bow  window, 
covered  with  climbling  vines,  he  saw  standing 
there,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  the  drooping 
figure  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  John 
Dauntsey.  Her  face  was  partially  hidden,  being 
turned  away,  but  her  attitude  bespoke  the  deepest 
despondency. 

"  Bess !  dear  Bess !  art  thou  not  ashamed  thus 
to  give  way  to  sadness?  I  might  pardon  this  re- 
pining to  some,  but  I  looked  for  a  belter  spirit  in 
my  noble  Elizabeth;  she  should  be  an  example  to 
others,  not  need  a  reproof  herself!" 

"Father!  "  exclaimed  she,  turning  her  face,  be- 
dewed with  tears,  towards  him, "  thou  knowest  we 
could  not  live  without  thee!  Some  other  ones 
might,  but  Margaret  and  I — we  could  not  survive 
thee!  Promise  me,  dearest  father,  this  one  thing, 
— then  will  I  trust  thee  implicitly,  and  be  as  cheer- 
ful as  thou  wilt  have  me  be, — promise  thy  loving 
Bessie  that  thou  wilt  do  nothing  to  imperil  thy 
dear  life!" 

Sir  Thomas  had  to  make  a  great  effort  to  re- 
strain his  tears  at  this  imploring  address  of  the 
gentle  creature  whose  face  ever  brought  back  to 
him  the  lovely  one  of  her  lost  mother,  his  be- 
loved first  wife.  The  noble  and  heroic  Margaret, 
in  whom  he  saw  his  own  grand  character  and  ge- 


nius reproduced,  was,  as  he  oft  said,  a  part  of  his 
own  soul ;  but  this  most  tender  and  beautiful  be- 
ing— his  Bessie— was  entwined  in  the  finest  fibres 
of  his  heart. 

"Bessie!"  said  he  tenderly,  enfolding  her  babe 
and  herself  in  one  embrace,  "thou  must  trust  thy 
father  altogether,  and  bind  my  soul  by  no  prom- 
ises. Thinkest  thou,  my  girl,  that  I  would  reck- 
lessly or  idly  endanger  a  life  so  precious  to  many  ? 
Let  this  cheer  thee,  that  there  is  no  present  dan- 
ger to  fear;  and  grieve  me  not,  Bess,  by  wearing  a 
sad  visage.  That  will  be  no  proof  of  love  to  thy 
father.  Knowest  thou  if  Margaret  is  in  her  own 
chamber  ?" 

Elizabeth  pointed  to  a  door  near  beside  them, 
with  an  assenting  gesture — her  heart  was  too  full 
for  more  words — and  then  hastily  fled  with  her 
child. 

Sir  Thomas  sighed  deeply,  and  murmured : 
"Loving  but  weak,  they  all  lean  on  me  for  sup- 
port and  look  to  me  for  strength,  as  is  but  right 
and  just;  but  I  go  now  to  seek  support  in  my  turn, 
encouragement  and  comfort  in  that  high  nature, 
that  grand  heroic  soul  of  my  Margaret!  " 

He  passed  on,  and  tapped  at  the  chamber  door, 
entering  immediately  afterwards. 

'Tvvas  an  antique  apartment,  oak  raftered,  and 
hung  with  very  fair  specimens  of  home-wrought 
tapestry,  representing,  as  it  seemed,  some  classical 
story,  but  which  one  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to 
say,  as  the  colors  were  quite  worn  and  faded. 

There  was  a  broad  casement  upon  the  farther 
side,  composed  of  many  little  diamond-shaped 
panes  of  glass,  and  opening  in  the  centre  like 
doors,  which  looked  out  upon  the  broad,  beauti- 
ful Thames,  now  a  glassy,  golden  surface  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  fire-place,  the 
chimney-piece  of  which  was  of  oak,  dark  with 
age,  and  admirably  carved  in  fruits  and  flowers. 

On  the  other  was  a  bookcase  of  some  curious 
black  wood,  very  richly  adorned  with  mosaic 
work,  and  containing  what  was  for  those  days  a 
very  goodly  show  of  black-letter  volumes,  folios, 
parchments,  and  many  precious  manuscripts. 
There  were  many  things  about  the  room  that 
spoke  of  a  habitual  student's  abiding  place; 
among  others  a  table  covered  with  books  and  wri- 
tings, on  one  of  which  the  pen  was  still  lying  as 
if  lately  left  there  by  the  writer,  whose  chair 
stood  beside  the  table. 

Opening  from  this  apartment  on  one  side  was  a 
small  room,  apparently  a  nursery,  as  a  cradle  was 
visible;  and  on  the  other  side  a  large,  airy  sleep- 
in  LT  apartment.  But  in  none  of  these  rooms  did 
Sir  Thomas  sec  his  daughter;  however,  he  seemed 
to  know  well  where  to  find  her,  as  after  a  hasty 
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glance  through  them  all  he  crossed  the  bed-cham- 
ber, and  opened  a  door  beyond,  which  admitted  to 
a  small  oratory,  beautifully  fitted  up.  However 
ancient  and  unaccustomed  the  furniture  of  the 
other  rooms  might  look  to  us  now,  here  were  ob- 
jects which  never  can  be  strange  to  Catholic  eyes; 
objects  over  which  time  and  fashion — those  en- 
chanters who  transform  so  many  things — have  no 
power:  the  altar,  the  crucifix,  the  holy  pictures, 
and  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  Be- 
fore this  sacred  image  knelt  Margaret,  with  clasped 
hands,  her  lips  moving,  but  no  voice  issuing  from 
them,  and  a  look  of  holy  calm,  of  perfect  trust  and 
peacefulness  upon  her  face. 

Her  father's  heart  thrilled  as  he  marked  that 
expression;  he  felt  as  a  weary  ti-aveller  might  in 
drawing  nigh  to  the  restful  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  amid  the  parched,  hot  desert. 

She  turned,  and  met  his  gaze;  and  she  seemed 
about  to  rise,  but  his  gesture  forbade. 

"Truly,  dearest  Margaret!  my  own  beloved 
child!"  said  he,  approaching,  and  laying  his 
hand  paternally  upon  her  bowed  head,  "  thou 
knowest  well  where  to  seek  for  comfort,  even  at 
the  feet  of  her  who  for  our  sakes  received  the 
swords  of  sorrow  into  her  own  maternal  heart, 
from  which  poureth  the  streams  of  mercy  for  us. 
I  have  need  to  talk  with  thee  alone,  dear  heart; 
yet  first  I  would  kneel  by  thy  side  and  murmur  a 
Salve  Regtna!  " 

For  a  time  father  and  daughter  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  silent,  inward  prayer,  then  taking  a  well- 
worn  rosary  from  his  pocket,  Sir  Thomas  made 
devoutly  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  commenced  to 
recite  aloud  with  Margaret  this  sacred,  old,  yet 
ever  new  and  fresh,  devotion;  the  devotion  alike  of 
old  and  yoting,  noble  and  peasant,  of  saintly  her- 
mit in  the  desert,  and  of  imperfect,  struggling 
Christian  in  the  world ;  which  as  I  now  write  is 
being  murmured  all  over  the  world  by  innumer- 
able voices,  and  like  a  golden  chain  linking  earth 
to  heaven. 

Rising  at  length  from  their  knees,  they  stood 
for  a  moment  longer  clasping  each  other  in  a 
fond  and  lingering  embrace;  each  one,  I  doubt 
not,  inwardly  ottering  themselves  and  each  other 
up  as  consecrated  victims  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  honor  of  that  beloved  Church  which  was 
prized  and  treasured-  by  those  noble  souls  to  a  de- 
gree that  few  modern  Catholics  have  any  concep- 
tion of. 

Oh!  sometimes  when  I  think  what  we  are,  we 
Catholics  of  to-day, — the  most  of  us,  I  mean, — 
when  I  compare  myself,  and  others  just  like  me — 
and  our  name  is  legion — to  the  heroic  souls  of 
other  times,  in  whose  breasts  faith  was  a  burning, 
consuming  fire,  while  in  ours  'tis  a  farthing  rush- 


light,— who  offered  up  their  lives  gladly,  while  we 
don't  want  to  keep  Lent;  in  the  despair  of  my 
heart,  and  the  overwhelming  shame  I  feel,  I  cry, 
"O  dearest  Lord,  let  the  ages  of  faith  return,  even 
if  they  must  needs  be  heralded  by  the  faggot  and 
the  flame,  the  persecutor's  sword  and  the  martyrs' 
blood ! " 

Sir  Thomas  and  his  daughter  then  seated  them- 
selves by  the  open  casement,  and  gazed  on  the 
lovely  view  of  river  and  field,  of  sky  and  wave,  in 
the  soft  flush  of  summer  twilight,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm for  nature's  beauties  that  sonls  truly 
united  to  their  God  always  feel. 

"  I  have  ever  been  a  cheerful  and  a  happy  man, 
as'thou  knowest,  dear  Meg,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  after 
a  brief  silence ;  "  my  enemies  even  accuse  me  of 
undue  levity,  and  trifling,  unworthy  of  my  years 
and  station ;  yet  after  many  close  examens  of  con- 
science I  find  not  myself  guilty  of  this.  I  have 
reasons  visible  to  all  for  being  a  happy  man,  in 
my  honorable  fame  and  my  most  precious,  blessed 
home ;  yet,  my  loved  daughter,  I  will  tell  thee, 
and  may  it  be  thy  comfort  in  days  to  come,  that 
the  chief  cause  of  my  never-failing  joyousness 
hath  been  because  I  have  ever  loved  and  served 
my  God  first  of  all,  and  a  free  conscience  maketh 
a  merry  heart.  Thou  rememberest  the  poor  Car- 
dinal's words  when  affliction  fell  upon  him: 
'  Had  I  served  my  God,'  saith  he, '  as  faithfully  as 
my  king,  He  never  would  thus  have  deserted  me 
in  mine  old  age!'  'Tis  not  to  be  doubted,  Meg, 
that  in  his  great  zeal  for  an  ungrateful  master, 
Wolsey  sometimes  forgot  his  duty  to  God  and  the 
Church.  Yet,  thank  heaven,  God  did  not  desert 
him,  and  he  made  a  pious,  an  edifying  end. 
Glad  am  I  when  I  remember  that  this  was  so. 
But,  my  Margaret,  as  if  in  my  last  confession,  I 
will  say  to  thee  for  thy  comfort,  I  have  never  pal- 
tered with  truth  and  justice,  and  have  ever  been 
as  I  am  this  day,  an  obedient,  loving  son  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 

"  This  legacy  of  unstained  honor  and  unfalter- 
ing faith  is  the  best  heritage  I  can  leave  my  chil- 
dren. Tell  me  now,  sweet  Meg !  mine  own  true 
daughter!  shall  I  now,  at  mine  age,  for  the  sake  of 
living  a  few  years  longer,  and  retaining  for  the 
time  a  wicked  man's  favor,  which  any  other  thing 
might  again  deprive  me  of,  shall  I  give  the  lie  to 
my  whole  life,  destroy  the  heritage  I  would  leave 
my  children ;  and,  above  all,  lose  the  favor  of  my 
God?  Answer  me  gravely,  Margaret,  knowing 
well  all  that  is  involved  in  thine  answer." 

Margaret  Roper  turned  deathly  pale  as  she  took 
in  the  full  meaning  of  her  father's  speech.  In  a 
scarcely  articulate  voice,  she  murmured :  "  Thou 
thinkest  then,  father—"  But  she  could  not  go  on. 

"  I  think,  my  child ! "   said  the  father  firmly, 
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knowing  well  to  whom  lie  spoke,  "and  I  know! 
that  I  am  laying  my  head  upon  the  block.  'Tis 
by  no  means  needful,  nor  best,  that  my  dear  wife, 
nor  any  of  my  household  except  thyself,  should  be 
cognizant  of  this,  for  we  know  not  how  long  a 
breathing  space  they  may  allow  us;  it  may  be 
many  months,  or  more  than  a  year  even ;  and  why 
should  they  be  wretched  all  that  while?  Best, 
far  best,  that  they  should  be  happy  during  this 
time ;  but  thou,  Margaret,  art  the  most  precious 
part  of  my  own  being — mine  own  heroic  child !  I 
would  have  the  support  of  thy  approbation,  and 
thy  full  and  free  consent  to  the  offering  I  make  of 
myself,  and  the  perilous  step  I  take  for  con- 
science' sake. 

"  I  know,  dear  Meg!  "  said  he,  with  infinite  ten- 
derness, touching  her  bowed  head  lightly,  but  oh ! 
how  lovingly,  as  he  spoke — "that  though  thou  art 
heroine,  thou  art  also  woman,  and  most  loving 
woman ;  and  I  know  how  heavy  is  the  burden  I 
lay  upon  thy  poor  heart.  But  thou  art  of  the 
glorious  mould  of  an  Antigone,  or  a  Daino ;  yet 
why  do  I  speak  of  pagan  heroines :  thou  art  of  the 
strain  of  that  mother  of  the  Machabees,  who, 
standing  by  to  see  their  tortures,  could  bid  her 
dearest  die  boldly  for  their  God! 

"  And  thon  wilt  respond  to  thy  father's  need ;  for 
I  need,  dear  Meg,  to  know  and  be  sure  that  one  of 
my  household  approves,  while  she  knows,  the  full 
meaning  of  my  actions. 

"There  is  that  set  in  motion  now,  Margaret, by 
the  hands  of  a  licentious,  cruel  king,  and  a  shame- 
less woman,  that  will,  if  not  successfully  opposed, 
destroy  the  glorious  fabric  of  the  Church  in  these 
realms.  The  firmness  of  our  noble  lord  the  Pope 
has  opposed  a  barrier  to  them,  but  in  their  mad 
passion  they  will  overleap  it,  and  their  next  step 
will  be  to  defy  him.  That  vile  woman  is  a  here- 
tic, always  was  one. 

"They  want  sorely  my  signature  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  if  I  give  it,  there  are  no  honors  they  will 
not  heap  upon  my  head.  If  I  refuse  it  firmly, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  have  my  life-blood. 
Shall  1  give  it,  my  daughter?" 

"Never,  my  father — never!"  exclaimed  the 
brave,  faithful  daughter. 

Sir  Thomas  More  raised  his  hands,  his  eyes,  and 
his  heart  to  heaven,  thanking  God  for  such  a 
child.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed,  in 
a  voice  that  fairly  rang  with  exulting  joy: 

"  Nor  did  I  do  it,  dearest,  and  so  of  necessity  I  re- 
signed the  great  seal  of  England.  They  know  me 
now  as  a  rock  in 'their  way;  they  will  of  course 
make  other  attempts  to  move  me,  before  going  to 
extremities,  but  my  resolution  is  taken,  God  help 
ing  me,  and  there  is  but  one  end  to  look  for; 
sooner  or  later  they  will  destroy  me. 


"  But  I  will  not,  for  thy  sake,  needlessly  defy 
them ;  and  they  will  go  warily  to  work  for  awhile ; 
this  will  give  us  a  breathing  space,  an  interreg- 
num, for  which  we  must  be  thankful. 

"Knowing  all  now,  dear  heart,  let  us  go  on, 
cheerfully  and  calmly — resume  our  happy  home- 
life,  which  hath  been  so  interrupted  since  I  have 
been  Chancellor,  by  the  weight  of  business  and 
cares.  Thou  wilt  aid  me  to  keep  the  others  cheer- 
ful, and  we  will  pray  together  to  our  patron  saints, 
and  chiefly  we  will  call  on  her  who  is  both 
Mother  of  Mercy  and  Queen  of  Martyrs,  to  aid 
and  strengthen  us  through  the  long  struggle,  and 
obtain  for  us  a  glorious  ending  to  it. 

"I  have  cherished  a  most  fervent  devotion  to 
her  all  my  life  long,  and  as  St.  Bernard  says  none 
ever  called  on  her  in  vain,  so  she  will  not  forsake 
us  now.  She  is  my  first  and  greatest  stay  and 
support,  after  God;  and  thou,  beloved  daughter  of 
my  heart,  art  my  greatest  earthly  strength  and  con- 
solation May  God  ever  bless  thee !  " 

And  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  hevaven  in  fervent 
prayer,  his  daughter  gazed  on  his  countenance, 
and  saw,  as  it  were,  the  face  of  an  angel. 


Louis  and  his  First  Communion. 

Louis  left  the  Christian  Brothers'  school  when  ton 
years  old,  and  went  to  work  at  a  glass  manufactory." 
The  owner  bore  the  ominous  name  of  "The  O;;T''." 
Many  a  blow  and  many  a  kick  did  he  have  to  bear 
from  this  brutal  master.  Louis  was  preparing1  for 
his  First  Communion,  and  with  much  difficulty  he 
managed  to  attend  the  instructions.  He  passed  the 
examination  very  well,  r.nd  in  his  joy  went  imme- 
diately to  tell  his  parents  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
make  his  First  Communion.  "What  is  that  to  us?" 
said  his  careless  parents.  Poor  Louis  knew  not  what 
to  do.  There  was  to  be  a  three  dajrs'  retreat,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  to  get  leave  to  attend.  At  length, 
summoning  all  his  courage,  he  went  to  "The  Ogre" 
and  stated  the  case.  He  mi^ht  as  well  have  spoken  to 
a  stone.  His  parents  then  told  him  not  to  offend  his 
master,  and  added:  "If  you  do  not  bring  us  your  full 
wages,  you  will  be  punished."  Louis  told  his  trouble 
to  Bertrand,  a  lad  who  worked  with  him,  ending  with 
the  remark:  "If  I  miss  my  First  Commnnion,  I  think 
it  will  kill  me."  Bertrand,  who  was  a  tfood,  pious  boy, 
replied:  "Well,  we  must  contrive  to  help  each  other. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  same  to  "The  Ogre"  who  turns  the 
wheel,  so  I  will  turn  it  for  the  three  days  in  your 
place,  and  give  you  the  wages  to  take  home;  but  I 
hope  master  will  neither  kick  nor  cuff  me,  for  I  do 
not  think  I  could  stand  it  as  you  do."  "But  your 
parents?"  said  Louis.  "  My  parents  arc  Christians,  and 
will  not  blame  me  in  the  least."  "But  you  were 
tcuiiii;-  to  make  your  second  Communion  next  Sunday 
also."  "I  will  defer  it  till  Easter;  that  is  only  two 
months  hence.  Make  yourself  easy;  go  t,o  the 
rutrejit  and  make  your  Communion.  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  help  you  in  this  way." 
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ttoM  to  tlw  §uraw  rtf  tto 


When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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VESPERS. 


BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STARK. 


/  am  black  but  beautiful,  0  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem; therefore  hath  the  king  loved  me!  Mystical 
words  from  the  Song  of  songs,  or  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles, which  tke  Church,  with  the  deep  poetic 
sense  that  characterizes  her  sublime  offices,  has 
put,  as  an  antiphon,  on  the  lips  of  her  choristers 
at  Vespers. 

I  amblackbut  beautiful,  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
says  the  night  of  the  Christian.  The  deep  blue  of 
the  overarching  heavens,  no  longer  dazzling  the 
eye  of  man  by  the^  glory  of  the  sun,  is  set  with  in- 
numerable stars;  like  that  starry  throne  on  which 
the  King  of  kings  has  made  His  seat;  and  when 
the  evening  shadows  have  deepened  into  awful 
glooms,  the  moon  comes  forth  in  her  majesty, 
making  the  night-watches  glorious  in  their  hushed 
solemnity.  Thou  art  black,  O  mysterious  night, 
but  beautiful  indeed  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem! who  love  thee  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  is 
magnified  by  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  by  the 
prayers  and  psalmody  that  make  thy  silent  hours 
melodious  to  the  ear  of  heaven.  Thou  art  black, 
but  O  how  beautiful!  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who  thus  praise,  in  the  words  of  her  own 
Magnificat,  that  Virgins  of  virgins  who  has  the 
moon  under  her  feet.  Thou  art  black  but  beautiful 
to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  night 
is  light  as  day;  shining  upon  them  in  their  pleas- 
ures. 0  vere  beata  noxl  "  O  truly  blessed  night!  " 
in  which  the  soul  turns  to  her  Divine  Spouse,  and 
worships,  in  the  singleness  of  adoring  love, 
the  "Ever  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Undivided 
Unity ! "  "How  the  shadows  of  the  tall  elms  and  the 
linden  wrap  themselves  like  a  garment,  around 
that  soul  to  whom  the  moonlight  is  more  than 


the  light  of  a  created  moon,  to  whom  the  starlight 
is  more  than  the  stellar  brightness  of  innumerable 
worlds;  watching,  even  amid  their  brightness, 
for  the  still  ray  that  shines  from  the  Heart  of  Je- 
sus in  the  Tabernacle,  upon  whom  they  wait,  with 
angels  and  archangels,  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  ce- 
lestial hierarchy. 

Thou  art  black,  but  beautiful;  and  we  who  "  stand 
in  the  courts  of  that  Jerusalem,"  which  thou 
lovest,  will  notecase  from  praising  thee;  nor  shall 
thine  antiphon  ever  lose  its  charm  for  our  ears; 
nor  shall  its  gentle  claim  upon  our  hearts  ever 
be  forgotten. 

But  the  antiphon!  What  has  become  of  this, 
and  all  the  antiphons  of  the  Divine  OiHce  ?  Ages 
ago,  when  music  was  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
Holy  See  was  obliged  to  send  venerable  priests, 
high  dignitaries  from  the  Sacred  College  itself,  to 
teach  the  Church  Psalmody  to  France  and  Eng- 
land and  Germany;  when  there  was  rough  work 
to  be  done  to  civilize  these  now  polished  nations, 
arrogating  to  themselves  intellectual  superiority; 
when  there  were  no  pianos,  and  only  here  and 
there  a  rude  organ  with  a  few  stops ;  when  all  the 
modern  facilities  for  grand  niuaic  were  in  the  em- 
bryo, and  the  human  voice,  often  uncultivated, 
was  the  only  instrument  which  these  venerable 
teachers  of  psalmody  were  sure  to  find  on  their 
distant  missions;  in  those  ages,  when  everything 
was  against  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  Sacred 
Office,  we  find  the  antiphons  not  only  practiced, 
but  dwelt  upon;  and  the  very  books  into  which 
they  were  copied  were  adorned  with  all  the 
skill  of  the  devout  limner.  The  fame  of  many 
an  ancient  artist,  still  surviving  the  wreck  of  em- 
pires, was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  these  pre- 
cious Antiphonaries,  and  well  have  they  rewarded 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them ;  for  the  historian 
of  art — we  will  not  say  of  sacred  art  alone,  but  of 
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entire  art— inat«d  of  consul  ting,  walla  that  erum- 
bled  ages  ago  under  the  dampness  of  amoL--!  climate 
or  under  tire  heel  of  the  invad'T,  I'm-  proofs  of  the 
perfection  of  art  during  long  centuries,  turns  over, 
week  after  week,  and  mon4h  after  mouth,,  with 
ever  increasing  delight,  the  vellum  pages  of  the 
Antiphomtl  books  of  those  convents  where  art 
found  a  nursing  mother,  a  generous  patron,  and 
a  powerful  protector.- 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  sacred  music  of 
theCliUTcii  in-  its  wwm'cwWypaluiy  days,  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer,  deyotionally  and  aesthetically,  of  tire 
antiphonal  music  and  poetry  of  the  Vesper  Serv- 
ice, found  himself  the  chapel-master  in  a  cathe- 
dral not  one  hundred  miles  front  the  place  where 
I  am  \vriting.  The  first  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  voluntary  parish-choir  had  hoen  over- 
come, and  Vespers  were  brought  out  with  the  »T>- 
tiphon-s  iu  fall;:  »ot,  of  course  with  the  strength 
and  confidence  of  an,  experienced  choir,  but  with 
the  perfection  of  musical  training,  and  with  real 
devotion.  Among  the  Vesper  worshippers  were 
many  who  melted  into  tears  under  the  celestial 
sweetness  of  these  choral  melodies.  Tlrey  fancied 
that  angels,  rather  than  human  beings — and  these 
human  beings  yonng  people,  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors— were  singing  in  the  choir-loft.  These  were 
pious,  simple  souls,  who  had  been  trained  to  love 
the  psalmody  of  the  Church  in  some  monastery 
church,  or  in  the  parish  churches  of  some  devout 
province  in  sunny  France  or  the  Island  of  Saints. 
But  there  were,  others,  who  had  taken  a  season, 
ticket  every  time  a  celebrated  opera  "  troupe " 
came  to  the  city,  who  loved  the  Stabat  Mater  of 
Rossini  better  than  the  simple  melody  of  the  Gre- 
gorian school,  and  who  would  have  chosen  Rem- 
brandt's Descent  from  the  Cross  before  Fra  Angel- 
ico's,  who  could  not,  or  did  not  care  to  do  90,  con- 
ceal their  disgust  at  the  restoration  of  that  music 
in  the  parish  churches,  which  everybody  goes  to 
hear  at  Rome  during  Holy  Week;  and  when  the 
antiphons  were  given  out,  in  the  very  manner  of  the 
teachers-  sent  by  S-t.  Gregory  and  his  successors 
to  the  English,  French  and  German  cathedrals 
and  monasteries,  they  put  tlteir  finger sin>  their  ear »! 

There-  is  but  one  view  to  be  taken  of  all  this, 
for  all  these  people  were  good  Catholics;  on 
one  side  we  see  the  traditions  of  the  Church  kept 
in  loving,  venerating  and  devout  remembrance; 
on  the  other  we  see  them,  if  ever  known,  quite 
forgotten.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  blame  for  the 
last;  but  there  was  a  misfortune,  an  irreparable 
loss  to  be  deplored. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  antiphons  will  ever 
be  restored  to  their  beautiful  place  in  the  Psalm 
ody  of  the  Church;  but  this  we  do  know,  that 
nothing  will  ensure  their  speedy  return  unless  it 


iw  thai  .sincere  love  of  the  very  words  of  the  Divine 
(Mlice  which  coiiH-s  from  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
tln'iu.  L'j.,  the  youth  of  our  .ireueialion  le-arn  to 
read,  every  day,  even  the  Little  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  they  will  soon  long  t;>  express 
their  poetic  sweetness  in  the  melodies  arranged 
for  them.  Sacred  nuisic  is  the  expression  of  de- 
vout love;  and  where  devout  love  exists,  favored 
by  the  traditional-  usage-  of  Church  ceremonial, 
there  will  flourish  the  antiphons  of  the  Office  sung 
to-  their  own-  celestial  melodies. 


Let  us  not  Lose  our  "Way. 

The  din-  ami  noise  of  this  mortal  life,. 

Its  importunate  fares  and  fears, 
Which  gather  tln-ir  weight  from  the  soul'8  estate 

And  its  claim'  on  eternal  years, 
Bewilder  the  soul  as  portentous  they  roll 
And  hide  from  our  vision  the  wished-t'or  goal; 
But  a  mystic  guide,  unknown  to  pride, 
Though  we  are  blindfold,  is  at  our  side, 

Lo!  the  love  of  virtue  in  human  heerts, ' 

Though  timid  sometimes  in  its  search, 
If  allowed  to  lead,  ah!  'twill -win  the  meed 

Of  a  home  iu  the  holy  Church, 
And  but  once  therein,  the  reign  of  sin 
Is  null,  though  we  near  the  storm  and  di'n^ 
Ah,  yes,  if  we  prize  her  mandates  wise, 
And  walk  circumspectly  under  her  eyes. 

A  guide  unerring  and  full  of  love 

Doth  the  holy  Church  accord, 
Embodied  in  her,  to  whom  angels  defer — 

Blest  Mother  of  our  dear  Lord. 
'Neath  the  arch-  of  blue  there  ts  nothing  more  (rue 
Than  her  love  for  the  race;  than  her  potency,  too; 
And  these  we  can  gain  if  we  do  not  refrain 
From  owning  the  mercy  implied  hi  her  reigiv. 

How  mournfully  sad  in  this  exile  land 

To  see  her  influence  spurned, 
And  the  evil  will  of  men  distil 

Their  own  destruction!  no  love  returned 
For  the  marvellous  eare  of  a  soul  ALL-FAIR, 
Who  yearns-  our  burdens  and  griefs  to  bear, 
And  who  stands  sublime  to  the  end  of  time, 
To  guide  us  and  guard  in  this  world  of  crime! 

O  children  beloved  of  the  Church  of  God, 

Tour  measure  of  faith  and  hope, 
Reflected,  is  seen  in  your  love  of  her  Queen, 

By  its  ardor,  its  force  and  scope, 
While  the  virtues  chaste  that  her  love  hatli  traced 
To  render  fertile  life's  desert  waste, — 
These,  these  shall  all  shine  with  a  light  divine, 
And  brighten  your  path  from  her  sacred  shrine. 

Sweet  Mother  of  Jesus,  to  heaven  assumed 

By  thy  Son,  by  the  Lord  most  high, 
Let  us  never  fail,  in  this  tearful  vale, 

To  view  thy  path  through  the  sky! 
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And  from  tlience  O  deign,  while  we  here  remain, 
To  keep  us  free  from  the  world's  dark  stain; 
So  that,  lost  to  sense  in  thy  grace  immense, 
We  shall  drink  of  thy  boundless  recompense! 
ST.  MARY'S,  Alexandria,  Va, 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

[NOTE,— The  author  of  "Adrift"  disclaims  all  in- 
tention  of  making  it  a  sensational  story,  although 
there  is  ample  material  in  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded  to  build  a  first-class  one.  These  facts  are 
publicly  known — only  the  real  names  of  the  characters, 
and  the  true  scenes  of  the  events  of  the  narrative 
heing  suppressed.  The  opening  chapters  may  seem 
devoid  of  Catholic  element  to  superficial  readers,  but 
they  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  depicting  the 
gradual  passage  of  a  soul  from  the  darkness  of  error  to 
the  light  and  consolations  of  the  truth,  as  also  to 
show  what  strong  links  between  earth  and  heaven  are 
the  simple  prayers  taught  by  pious  mothers  to  their 
young  children,  who  remember  them  when  all  else  of 
their  younger  days  is  forgotten  in  the  hurly-burly  and 
changes  of  life,  holding  them  as  precious  jewels  un- 
impaired by  the  chaff  and  dust  of  years  that  gather 
over  them,  whose  tender  associations  keep  alive  the 
germ  of  faith,  and  in  the  end  often  lead  them  back  to 
that  true  fold  from  which  accident  or  misfortune, 
sometimes  both,  had  long  separated  them.  The 
strange  trials  of  Amy  Wythe,  and  her  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  relatives,  under  whose  protection  the  death 
of  her  parents  left  her,  for  sinister  purposes  of  their 
own,  are  not  by  any  means  depicted  in  all  the  cruel 
details  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case :  such  things  are 
painful  to  write  about;  one  doesn't  like  such  close 
contact  with  vice  and  hypocrisy;  it  is  repulsive  to  the 
humane  heart  to  see  the  innocent  suffer  unjustly; 
besides  which,  recitals  of  that  character  are  too  apt  to 
awaken  a  morbid  appetite,  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
and  imaginative,  for  reading  whose  proper  place  is  in 
the  columns  of  a  Police  Gazette.] 

With  that  elasticity  of  spirit  which  is  one  of  the 
happiest  prerogatives  of  childhood,  Amy  awoke 
the  next  morning  after  a  long,  sound,  healthy  sleep, 
quite  forgetful  of  the  painful  experiences  of  the 
day  hefore,  in  the  delight  that  filled  her  heart 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  the  golden 
sunlight,  streaming  through  the  eastern  window, 
and  how  it  glorified  her  pretty  room.  Her  mind 
grew  full  of  anticipations  of  how  she  would  spend 
the  livelong  day.  She  thought  of  the  snowdrops 
that  had  already  shown  themselves;  of  the  cro- 
cuses and  daffodils  ready  to  burst  into  bloom ; 
of  the  tufts  of  rich  clover  and  patches  of  grass 
here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  and  the  dandelions 
scattered  about  like  stars  of  Etruscan  gold ;  she 
saw,  without  lifting  her  head,  the  blood-red  twigs 


of  the  two  old  maples  whose  buds  were  almost 
rea'dy  to  burst  into  beautiful  leaf,  and  remembered 
with  a  thrill  of  delight  that  she  had  heard  the 
day  before  the  soft  trill  of  a  bluebird,  somewhere 
high  up  in  the  air,  that  floated  down  like  far-off 
echoes  of  angel  music.  She  lay  there,  snuggled, 
warm  and  rosy,  in  her  white  bed,  her  golden  hair 
in  a  tangle  of  light  around  her  forehead  and 
cheeks,  thinking  over  the  good  time  she  would  have 
roving  around,  and  what  joy  she'd  take  rowing  to 
her  island,  where  the  "yellow  sallys"*  were  in 
leaf,  waving  their  long  tresses  like,  "Lorelie's," 
over  the  sun-gilded  waves.  She  hoped  Abby 
wouldn't  come  up  quite  yet,  to  route  her  out  of 
bed,  it  was  so  nice  to  lie  there  looking  out  at  the 
brightness,  and  planning  what  she  was  going  to 
do.  Ever  since  her  mother  died,  and  after  Ellen 
Casserly  went  away,  Abby  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  up  to  waken  her  every  morning,  show 
her  what  clothes  to  put  on,  and  fasten  her  dress 
for  her;  but  now  minute  after  minute  slipped  by, 
but  Abby  did  not  come,  and  Amy  began  to  won- 
der what  had  become  of  her.  But  she  heard 
heavy  footsteps  coming  up  stairs — wouldn't  Abby 
scold  her  for  being  so  lazy?  they  conie  along  the 
passage;  a  hand  is  on  the  door  knob — now  for  it: 
the  latch  turns,  but  instead  of  the  homely,  good- 
natured  face  of  her  old  friend,  she  saw  her  aunt, 
her  sallow  face  more  pinched  and  rigid,  and  her 
big  black  eyes  with  a  more  hungry  look  than 
usual  in  them. 

"Git  up  this  minit,  and  dunt  let  me  have  the 
trouble  of  comin'  tu  wake  you  up  another 
mornin',"  she  said,  in  quick,  sharp  tones,  never 
pleasant,  even  at  their  best. 

"Where's  Abby  Jones,  aunt?"  she  innocently 
asked. 

"Ask  no  questions ;  but  mind  what  I  tell  you, 
or  't  '11  be  bad  for  you.  Dress  yourself  quick,  and 
come  down,"  she  answered,  as  she  left  the  room 
and  shut  the  door  with  a  snap. 

Amy  got  up  with  a  strange  sort  of  misgiving  at 
her  heart;  for  now,  as  if  a  veil  had  suddenly  been 
withdrawn,  all  that  had  happened  yesterday  came 
surging  into  her  mind,  filling  it  with  dread. 
Quickly  dressing  herself,  and  fastening  her  clothes 
the  best  she  could,  she  ran  into  the  room  next  to 
her  own,  where  Abby  had  slept  ever  since  her 
father  died,  to  be  near  her  in  case  she  should 
happen  to  be  sick  or  get  frightened  in  the  night, 
and  need  her.  The  first  thing  she  noticed  was 
that  Abby's  box  was  not  in  its  usual  place,  or 
anywhere  else ;  it  was  gone, — a  box  in  which  the 
woman  kept  all  her  treasures,  and  would  no  more 


*  Willow  trees,  so  called  from  the  yellow  hue  of  the 
young  leaves  when  they  first  bud. 
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have  let  il  go  from  under  her  own  eyes,  ;unl  out 
of  her  own  care,  than  she  wouKl  have  thrown  it 
into  the  river;  besides  this,  there  was  not  a  ves- 
tige of  her  other  properties — in  shape  of  work- 
basket  with  its  pile  of  stockings  to  heel  or  lex;  or 
darn,  her  time-worn  comb  and  hairbrush,  or  her 
lies!  Sunday  shoes,  which  always  stood  on  a  lit  lie 
bench  near  the  head  of  her  bed  when  they  were 
not  on  her  feet — to  be  seen;  even  ti  ne  of 

her  father,  with  a  queue  and  a  high  Roman  nose, 
framed  in  a  little  tin  gilt  oval  frame,  which  was 
the  pride  of  her  life,  had  disappeared  from  the 
Avail.  The  bed  was  made  up  without  a  crease, 
as  usual, — everything  was  in  painful  order;  but, 
thought  the  child,  as  she  stood  looking  around  : 
"Maybe  she's  just  moved  her  things  back  to  her 
old  room;  I'll  find  out  soon,  and  won't  I  pay  her 
for  playing  such  a  trick  upon  me!"  She  tripped 
downstairs  and  was  running  towards  the  kitchen 
when  sli-e  met  her  aunt  full  tilt  as  she  was  coming 
the  other  way  with  a  pitcher  of  milk  in  her  hand, 
who  turned  her  back  and  told  her  to  come  in  to 
family  worship.  Her  heart  gave  one  rebellious 
throb,  but  she  remembered  yesterday,  and  fluttered 
into  the  keeping-room  like  a  scared  chicken 
when  it  knows  the  hawk  is  iii  the  air;  and  there, 
with  his  big  Bible  opened  on  a  table  before  him, 
spectacles  on  nose,  sat  her  uncle,  while  Dan  and 
Joshua  occupied  seats  against  the  wall,  all  three 
of  them  looking  profoundly  sour  instead  of  solemn, 
which  is  what  they  meant,  as  they  turned  six  re- 
proachful angry  eyes  upon  her.  She  dropped 
into  the  nearest  seat. 

"  See  that  you're  down  sooner*n  this  tu-morrow 
— d'ye  hear?"  said  her  uncle,  scowling  at  her 
for  a  moment  with  eyes  which,  like  the  "Ancient 
Mariner's,"  were  meant  to  "  fix  her  with  a  stony 
glare,"  and  she  dropped  hers  to  avoid  them. 

"D'ye  hear?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  ashy  glance  at 
him,  while  something  seemed  to  rise  in  her 
throat. 

Mrs.  Joe  now  settled  herself  in  her  upright 
splint  chair,  her  hands  primly  folded  together, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
husband,  who  she  thought  in  her  inmost  heart  was 
not  behind  any  of  the  patriarchs  he  was  so  fond  of 
reading  about,  in  righteousness,  even  though  he 
was  stern  and  forbidding  in  presence  and  manner. 
The  reading  and  praying  was  over:  then  they 
gathered  around  the  table  to  breakfast.  Amy  was 
helped  last,  and  sparingly,  to  the  plain  food  on  the 
table;  but  she  ate  it  with  a  good  appetite,  and 
wanted  more,  but  as  no  one  invited  her  to  be 
helped  again,  she  was  afraid  to  ask  for  it.  No 
one  spoke  to  her  or  noticed  her  except  Dan,  who 
pinched  her  ear  slyly,  and  pulled  her  hair,  which 


hurt  her  severely,  but  she  made,  uo  so:<.nd.  But 
the  uncomfortable  meal  was  over;  formal  thanks, 
nasally  toned,  were  olVered  to  God  for  all  His 
mercies,  and  Deacon  Wythe  turned  to  leave,  the 
room,  when  he  slopped  abruptly,  and  laying  his 
heavy  hand  on  Amy's  shoulder,  gave  it  a  grip  with 
his  iron  fingers,  and  told  her  she  "  was  tu  mind  what 
her  aunt  said  to  her;  and  if  she  disobeyed  her  he'd 
take  her  in  hand  himself."  Then  lie  Hung  her 
off  with  more  force  than  so  light  a  body  could 
resist,  and  she  staggered  back  against  the  table, 
upsetting  the  coffee-pot,  which  in  falling  knocked 
an  old  cracked  china  tea-cup  down  on  the  floor, 
smashing  it  to  pieces.  Involuntarily  she  stooped 
quickly  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  but  her  aunt 
jerked  her  up  by  her  arm,  and,  shipping  her  on 
bolh  cheeks,  rated  her  in  unmeasured  terms  for 
her  carelessness.  Dan  burst  into  a  rude  laugh, 
and  exclaimed:  "Jerusalem!  what  a  jolly  row!" 
as  he  danced  about  the  room  snapping  his  fin 
then  ran  whooping  through  the  hall  to  avoid  the 
weight  of  his  mother's  arm,  for  she  was  after  him, 
and  he  knew  by  experience  that  she  could  bring  it 
down  like  a  sledge-hammer  when  she  got  read}-. 
This,  added  to  the  previous  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ingr — all  of  them  as  new  and  strange  to  the  gently- 
nurtured  child  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly 
transported  by  genii  to  a  land  of  savages  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  devising  ingenious  tortii' 
struck  her  soul  with  a  wild  panic  which  forced 
her  to  break  out  in  a  wail  of  such  utter  di.~' 
fright  and  pain,  crying  in-  piteous  accents  for 
her  father  and  Abby,  that  even  the  stern,  hard 
woman  was  touched  by  the  anguish  of  it,  only  she 
dare  not  show  it,  for  her  husband  had  given  her  a 
mission  and  she  was  bound  to  cany  out  the  de- 
signs thereof. 

"Stop  screechin'  this  minute,  Amy  Wythe ;  ef 
you  dunt  I'll  give  you  suthiu'  to  cry  for!  " 

"I  want  Abby!  where's  Abby?  Oh  please  let 
me  go  to  Abby!"  cried  the  frightened  little 
thing. 

"Abigail  Jone's  b'en  sent  away;  so'&the  other 
sarcyjade  that  was  here — now  stop,  ef  you  dunt 
want  tu  be  hurt.  Will  you  hush?"  said  the 
woman,  as  she  took  down  a  stout  riding-whip  that 
on  occasion  did  good  service  over  her  boys'  shoul- 
ders, and  held  it  threateningly  over  her. 

"Oh,  please  don't  hit  me!  'deed  I'll  hush!  I'll 
never  do  so  any  more!"  she  sobbed,  choking 
back  her  tears. 

"See  that  you  dunt.  Go  in  the  buttery  and 
wash  your  face,  quick;  then  come  and  wipe  up 
the  floor  where  you've  mucked  it  up  with  the  cof- 
fee-grounds. Fetch  that  cloth  along  that's  hangin' 
on  the  nail  over  the  wash-bench,  and  draw  some 
water  in  the  pail  you'll  find  behind  the  door,  tu 
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wash  up  with,"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  in  her  natural,  stolid 
voice,  her  fit  of  passion  being  well  over  by  this 
time,  as  she  hung  the  whip  up  on  its  nail. 

She  did  as  she  was  directed :  and,  under  the  spur 
of  a  great  dread,  her  slender,  dimpled  hands,  that 
had  never  done  anything  before  except  to  play, 
being  at  work,  managed  to  wash  and  wipe  up  the 
cotfee  stains.  She  was  like  a  snared  wild-bird: 
she  was  in  the  power  of  people  who  seemed  to  be 
without  pity,  and  who  out  of  hate  might  kill  her: 
oh,  she  was  sorely  afraid  as  these  thoughts,  full  of 
desolate  bitterness,  sped  through  her  mind ;  not  so 
expressed,  perhaps,  had  she  uttered  them,  but  the 
same  in  substance  as  she  ran  to  and  fro  at  her 
aunt's  bidding,  helping  her  to  wash  and  wipe  the 
breakfast  things,  scour  out  the  saucepacs  and 
kettles,  and  tidy  up  the  room, — things  simple 
of  themselves,  and  not  amiss  for  a  strong  girl- 
child  to  do,  but  as  new  to  little  Amy  Wythe, 
whose  life  had  passed  like  a  summer  holiday, 
as  the  harsh  unkindnesa  of  their  teaching  was 
cruel  and  hurtful.  After  things  were  at  length 
settled,  her  aunt  bade  her  "  go  up  stairs  and 
slick  up  her  room,  and  see  that  she  didn't  idle 
her  time  away  up  there."  Glad  to  be  released  even 
for  a  short  time,  she  flew  up  the  steps,  and  when 
she  found  herself  once  more  in  the  sweet,  sun- 
lighted  room,  with  its  pretty  chintz-covered  furni- 
ture, its  walls  hung  with  paper  filled  with  clusters 
of  roses  and  morning-glories,  its  soft  carpet  that 
looked  like  green  moss  with  bright  wild-flowers 
thrown  over  it,  its  pretty  blue  vases  with  a  brill- 
iant tropical  bird  painted  on  each,  her  baby- 
house  that  her  father  had  made  her,  the  papering 
and  furnishing  of  which  she  had  watched  with 
the  most  intense  delight,  where  her  dolls  and 
other  treasures  were  stored :  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  away  a  long,  long  time,  and  her  impulse  was 
to  throw  herself  down  upon  the  floor  and  cry, 
and  cry,  until  she  died.  But  that  woman  down 
stairs!  and  that  terrible  whip!  no,  it  was  plain 
there  must  be  no  lying  down  on  the  floor  to  cry ; 
she  must  do,  and  do  quickly,  what  she  had  been  or- 
dered to  do.  It  was  not  difficult;  she  had  often 
ou-t  of  fun,  and  to  surprise  Abby,  made  up  her  bed 
so  nicely  that  the  particular  old  woman  did  not 
take  it  to  pieces  again :  she  had  a  natural  turn  for 
housewifery  and  tidiness  in  arranging  things,  but 
then  all  that  she  did  was  voluntary,  and  not  a  task, 
over  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  doing  of  which 
hung  a  penalty.  Then  her  heart  was  light;  now 
it  was  heavy  and  full  of  shadows.  But  as  she 
stirred  round  in  this  lovely  room,  that  her  father 
only  a  year  before  had  got  Ellen  Casserly  to  fur- 
nish and  fit  up  for  her,  and  the  fresh,  sweet  air 
came  in  through  the  open  windows,  she  began  to 
feel  better  and  braver ;  here,  at  least,  she  would  al- 


ways have  a  refuge  where  she  could  do  as  she 
pleased,  and  enjoy  herself  after  she  got  away  from 
them  down  stairs;  it  was  to  be  her  home  and 
sanctuary,  where  no  one  could  "  molest  or  make 
her  afraid."  Her  heart  grew  light,  as  she  spread 
and  smoothed  the  bedclothes,  placed  her  pil- 
low, tucked  in  the  coverlet,  brushed  up  the  floor, 
and  dusted  the  things,  as  she  had  often  done  before 
with  Ellen  Casserly  and  old  Abby  to  look  on  and 
admire;  and  when  there  was  no  excuse  to  stay 
longer,  she  stood  a  moment  looking  around  her, 
crying  out  in  her  heart:  "Oh  if  I  had  somebody  to 
love  me  just  a  little !  "  then  turned  and  went-slowly 
down  stairs,  where  her  aunt  was  ready  for  her,  and 
made  her  sit'  down  to  stitch  up  another  pillow- 
case of  coarse,  stiff  ticking,  which  she  thrust  into 
her  hands  with  a  brief  order  "  tu  be  careful  what 
sort  of  stitches  she  put  in  it."  It  was  a  weary  task 
to  do,  when  the  sun  was  shining  so  brightly  and 
the  little  green  things  were  sprouting  up  out  of 
the  earth  in  every  direction;  when  she  heard 
young  chickens  just  out  of  the  shell,  "peeping" 
as  they  ran  wildly  about  the  new  world  they  had 
just  entered,  after  their  proud,  clucking  mother,  to 
have  to  sit  there  almost  breaking  her  fingers  with 
the  coarse  needle  and  thick  thread,  that  she  could 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  manage ;  knowing,  too, 
that  at  that  very  minute  the  crocuses  had  opened 
their  leaves  to  the  warm  sunshine,  and  that  the 
daffodils  were  in  full  blow.  Her  sewing  was  once 
more  weighed  in  the  balance  of  her  aunt's  keen 
eyes,  and  found  wanting ;  she  rapped  her  knuck- 
les, and  made  her  pick  out  what  she  had  done  and 
begin  again.  She  tried  to  do  it  right;  her  heart 
was  full  of  ache,  and  she  began  to  comprehend 
that  a  new  life  was  opening  before  her  to  whose 
requirements  she  would  have  to  adapt  herself: 
this  time  she  succeeded  better,  and  by  the  time 
the  dinner  hour  approached  she  had  nearly  fin- 
ished her  task. 

"  That'll  do  this  time,"  said  her  aunt,  scrutiniz- 
ing the  seam;  "  but  put  it  down  now  and  set  the 
table;  the  deacon  and  theboys'll  be  in  presently." 

Glad  of  anything  that  gave  her  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, for  her  limbs  were  cramped  with  sitting  so 
long  in  one  position,  she  did  with  alacrity  what 
she  was  bidden.  It  was  really  nothing  much :  a 
coarse  table-cloth  to  spread,  so  many  plates,  so 
many  knives  and  forks,  castors  in  the  centre,  four 
large  spoons,  a  pitcher  of  cider  to  set  on,  a  plate 
of  bread,  and  last  of  all,  chairs  to  be  placed;  and 
she  was  too  young  and  unsophisticated  to  feel  that 
she  was  doing  servile  work  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  impose  on  her:  the  only  thing  that  hurt 
and  frightened  her  was  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness, 
with  no  one  to  love  her,  or  even  to  commend  or 
encourage  her  by  a  single  kind  word  or  friendly 
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look,  when  she  was  trying  and  doing  her  best. 
Her  uncle  scowled  at  her  when  he  came  in,  Dan 
made  one  of  his  most  frightful  faces  at  her  from 
behind  the  door,  and  she  sat  down  among  them 
at  the  table,  in  her  own  home,  where  for  nearly 
eight  years  she  had  been  the  treasure-trove,  the 
mistress  and  pretty  despot  thereof,  as  a  stranger 
and  an  alien,  a  dependant,  and  unwelcome.  After 
dinner  she  had  to  scrape  dishes  and  do  other  scul- 
lery work,  in  all  of  which  her  grim  aunt  had  a 
helping  hand,  which  made  it  needful  for  her  to 
move  briskly  and  be  on  the  alert  for  what  might 
come  next,  until  her  slender  wrists  and  supple 
back  ached  with  so  much  lifting  and  stooping. 
After  the  flurry  of  putting  things  to  rights  had 
subsided,  and  the  men-folk  gone  out  to  the  fields, 
she  hoped  her  aunt  would  let  her  go  out  and  have 
a  run ;  but  she  had  no  such  idea, — she  sat  down, 
gravely  bent  on  business,  placed  her  lap-board  on 
her  knees  and  began  to  cut  out  some  sort  of  coarse 
summer  stuff  into  pantaloons  and  jackets  for  Dan 
and  Josh. 

"  Aunt,  may  I  go  out  a  little  while  ? "  she  asked, 
timidly. 

"No;  finish  that  searn;  and  ef  it  hez  tu  be 
picked  out  enny  more  I'll  shet  you  up  in  the  dark 
some'rs,"  was  the  harsh  reply. 

Shut  up  in  the  dark,  with  all  that  sunshine 
abroad  over  God's  earth,  while  the  winds  were 
blowing  and  the  birds  flying  wild  and  free  through 
the  air, — shut  up,  maybe,  where  the  rats,  of  which 
she  had  a  mortal  dread,  would  bite  and  gnaw  her ! 
It  was  a  dreadful  threat,  one  that  made  her  quake 
within  in  fibres  and  nerves  that  a  mere  blow 
could  not  reach  or  hurt  much  beyond  a  rude  jar. 
So  she  bowed  her  head  lower — her  gold,  fleecy 
curls  dropping  like  a  friendly  veil  over  each  side 
of  her  face,  hiding  the  faskdropping  tears  that 
blinded  her  eyes.  But  she  knew  that  it  was  no 
use  to  cry,  and  that  she  had  better  go  on  with  her 
sewing ;  so  she  winked  off  her  tears,  and  once  more 
began.  The  sun  was  setting  when  she  finished  it ; 
her  aunt  examined  it,  said  it  would  do,  threw  it 
into  a  basket,  and  told  her  to  "  fill  the  kittle  and 
set  the  table  for  supper.  "There's  the  tray,"  she 
added,  "  and  the  cups  and  saucers  and  things  are 
in  that  beaufet.  You  hev  got  tu  learn  how  tu  be 
smart ;  your  uncle  sez  so :  it's  nothin'  to  me,r  cept 
he  looks  tu  me  to  bring  you  up  'cordin'  tu  his 
idees,  so  you'd  best  put  a  good  face  upon  it  and  do 
your  best,  for  your  play-days  are  over." 

"  May  1  never  play  anymore?  "  she  asked,  piti- 
fully. 

"  PlayTs  nonsense.  People  hez  no  time  to  play. 
Didn't  you  know  that  a  idle  head's  the  devil's 
workshop.  I  never  played." 

"That's  the  reason,"  thought  the  child,  "she's 


got  such  a  scared  look  in  her  eyes;"  but  she  held 
her  peace. 

"People  that  spend  their  time  idlin'  and  playin' 
go  to  hell  when  they  die,  where  they  burn  up  for- 
ever and  ever,  so  you've  got  to  use  your  time  so's 
not  ta  waste  it." 

"Are  there  any  rats  there,  aunt,  where  the  fire 
is?"  she  asked,  never  having  heard  of  that  place 
of  horrors  in  all  her  life  before. 

"Law  suz!  Rats!  I  dunt  know  ez  I  know 
'bout  that.  But  them  that  is  cast  out'll  find  wusa 
things'n  rats  in  hell:  there's  great  fiery  snakes, 
and  devils  with  pitchforks  tu  torment  'em,  and 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  howl  in'  and  gnashin'  of 
teeth,  and  weepin'  and  wailin',  'thout  one  drop  of 
water  tu  cool  their  burnirr',"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  with 
grim  unction. 

The  child  was  speechless.  Where  was  this  aw- 
ful place  that  she  had  never  heard  of  before  ?  Oh, 
it  had  been  a  weary  day,  and  this  new  and  terri- 
ble idea  ended  it  like  one  of  those  lurid,  stormy 
sunsets  which  throw  a  glare-like  fire  over  the 
earth,  while  low  thunders  mutter  behind  the 
clouds,  that  we  sometimes  see  after  a  long,  sultry 
midsummer  day. 

She  was  very  tired,  and  well  "tuckerei  out," 
when  her  uncle  began  family  worship;  and  while 
he  was  reading  a  chapter  descriptive  of  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  temple,  the  sound  of  his  harsh, 
nasal  tones  grew  fainter  and  more  confused  on  her 
ear:  the  lamplight  blinked  and  receded  far  away 
to  a  small  dim  speck,  her  eyes  closed,  she  was 
asleep,  so  fast  asleep  that  her  head  dropped  on 
her  shoulder,  and  she  would  have  fallen  out  of 
her  chair  if  Josh  had  not  caught  her,  and  put  her 
down  on  her  knees  beside  it,  where  she  had  an- 
other nap  during  the  long  prayer  that  followed. 
So  soundly  was  she  sleeping,  so  drowned  in  the 
blessed  forgetfulness  of  slumber,  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  nothing,  even  when  the  boys  lifted  her 
up  and  stood  her  on  her  feet,  until  her  uncle,  scan- 
dalized by  her  inattention  to  the  pious  exercises, 
dashed  a  dipperful  of  water  in  her  face — "  a  les- 
son," he  observed,  "that  would  do  once  for  all." 
But  oh,  the  frightened  awakening!  the  terrible 
outcry  f  the  wild,  pitiful  glance  thrown  round  on 
the  gloomy  faces  about  her  I 

"  Go  up  to  bed  now,  and  see  ef  you  ken  keep 
your  eyes  open  the  next  time  I'm  addressin'  the 
throne  of  grace,"  said  her  uncle. 

"  Come  'long ! "  snapped  Mrs.  Joe,  taking  hold  of 
her  hand. 

"Let  her  go  up  by  herself;  she  aint  a  baby," 
said  her  husband. 

"Wai,  I  would,  but  she  can't  change  her  wet 
things  in  the  dark,  and  I  guess  she's  so  outdone 
with  sleep  'twouldn't  be  safe  to  give  her  the 
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light,"  she  answered,  in  her  usual  monotonous 
tones. 

"Mebbe  you're  right;  but  look  'ere,  Amy,  ef 
you  aint  up  betimes  in  the  mornin'  Til  be  up  there 
after  you.  It's  sinful  to  waste  time  in  sleep,  and  I 
wunt  hev  it.  Be  sure  tu  say  your  prayers  before 
you  git  tu  bed." 

At  last  he  let  them  go.  The  woman  spoke  no 
kindly  word  to  the  bewildered  child ;  in  fact  she 
held  her  tongue,  except  when  a  monosyllable  or 
two  was  absolutely  necessary;  but  she  wrung  the 
water  out  of  the  long,  tangled  curls,  and  dried  her 
head  and  neck  with  not  ungentle  touches,  then 
she  got  out  clean,  dry  garments,  helping  her  off 
with  the  wet  enes,  and  tokl  her  to  put  them  oa 
quickly,  which  she  did,  after  which  she  bade  her 
kneel  down  and  say  her  prayers,  and  taking  up 
the  lamp  went  out  of  the  room.  Under  the  hard, 
cold  exterior  of  this  woman,  there  was  one  soft 
spot  that  had  been  kept  green  in  her  heart  by  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  long,  sorrowful  years  for  the 
little  daughter  who  never  came^  and  now,  without 
acknowledging  it  even  to  herself,  this  place  was 
touched  by  womanly  pity  tdiat  hurt  it  like  a  pain 
for  the  defenceless  orphan  thrown  upon  their  care 
and  protection.  "  A  pretty  wife  she'll  be  for  Dan 
ef  she's  to  be  brought  up  like  I  was, — even  wuss, 
for  my  poor  old  father  loved  me  in  his  way.  I 
dunt  want  Dan's  wife  tu  be  a  broken-sperrited 
creetur :  but  laws  suz  f  what  ken  I  do  agin  that 
man ! "  «he  muttered,  in  response  to  the  mingled 
feelings  of  ruth  and  self-interest  that  contended  to-- 
gether  in  her  bosom. 

Amy  was  alone  at  last,  not  in  the  dark,  for  the 
moon  shone  with  splendor  and  flooded  her  room 
with  a  soft,  beautiful  light.  She  was  wide  awake 
now,  and  still  kneeling  where  her  aunt  had  left 
her;  but  she  forgot  her  prayers,  and  looked  out 
and  up  towards  the  far-off  holy  stars,  and  the 
fleecy,  white  clouds  veined  with  pearl  and  fringed 
with  silver,  that  slowly  floated  past  the  moon  as  if 
doing  homage  to  her  queenly  presence.  The 
world  had  changed  to  her  all  in  a  day;  strange 
doubts  had  troubled  her  mind,  making  her  won- 
der if  it  were  not  somebody  else,  and  not  herself, 
that  all  these  dreadful  things  had  happened  to; 
but  there  was  no  change  up  there, — the  moon  and 
stars  glittered  and  shone  now  as  they  had  always 
done ;  the  dark-blue  heavens  were  full  of  infinite 
calm;  and  as  she  gazed,  her  wild  heart-throbs 
gently  subsided ;  the.  fever  of  her  veins  faded  in 
the  silence  and  white  radiance  around  her,  but 
she  felt  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  sense  of  des- 
olation, as  if  there  were  no  one  in  the  world  but 
herself :  mother,  father,  Ellen  Casserly,  Abby  and 
Hepzah,  .all  gone,  and  nobody  left  to  love  or  care 
for  her.  Then  she  remembered  how  that  long 


day  of  torture  had  been  passed;  she  had  received 
blows  and  ill  treatment,  and  no  one  had  spoken  a 
kind  word  or  given  her  even  a  kind  look  through 
it  all,  to  heal  the  hurt  of  her  heart,  or  feed  its  hun- 
ger. In  spite  of  the  moonlight  and  stars,  the 
shtrrt-lived  calm  of  the  child's  spirit  was  once 
more  breken ;  and  her  thoughts,  turned  in  on  her- 
self, caused  darkness  and  tumult  to  fill  it,  without 
a  ray  of  hope  to  gladden  the  morrow  of  her  future, 
until  her  grief  broke  bounds,  and  she  laid  her 
head  down  on  the  bedside  with  low,  smothered 
cries,  but  careful  in  her  anguish,  lest  they  should 
hear  her  down  stairs.  It  must  be  remembered 
how  this  child's  life  up  to  its  present  experiences 
had  been  passed,  and  how  tenderly  she  had  been 
guarded  from  the  approaches  of  everything  that 
could  by  any  possibility  hurt  or  grieve  her ;  and, 
also,  that  her  natural  perceptions  were  keen  and 
quick,  and  the  -emotional  part  of  her  sensitive  in  a 
high  degree.  However  much  it  may  be  doubted, 
children  are  capable  of  great  mental  suffering,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  reach  old  age, 
when  all  else  connected  with  their  early  years 
may  be  forgotten,  they  remember  vividly  and 
with  pain  to  their  dying  day  every  act  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  then  inflicted  on  them.  A  child 
crying  from  anger,  or  an  accidental  hurt,  or  even 
a  whipping  administered  by  hands  that  love 
while  they  strike,  is  not  much  to  be  pitied ;  but 
one  subject  to  such  a  system  as  Amy  Wythe 
was  to  pass  through  suffers  in  every  vein  and 
nerve  and  fibre  of  its  body;  in  every  frightened, 
desolate  throb  of  its  heart;  in  the  depths  of  its 
soul,  which  does  not  know  yet  where  to  fly  for 
comfort.  They  have  deep,  unuttered  thoughts  in 
their  heart-breaks,  which  warp  or  ruin  their  lives, 
and  are  graven  on  the  records  of  judgment  to  be 
weighed  in  balance  against  those  whose  mi-sdeeds 
occasion  them. 

"All  gone!  all  gone!"  she  sobbed;  "and  no- 
body in  all  the  wide  world  to  love  me !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  She  could  not  say 
her  prayers,  but  arose  wringing  her  hands,  and 
flung  herself  into  her  bed,  where  she  sobbed  bit- 
terly. The  wild  passion  of  grief,  relieved  by  tears; 
at  length  subsided,  and  uncovering  her  face  she 
once  more  looked  skyward;  but  the  moon  was 
hidden  by  a  large,  black  cloud,  near  whose  ragged 
marge,  glittering  and  scintillating,  flashing  out 
rays  now  purple,  now  crimson,  now  green,  now 
white,  tremulous,  as  if  it  were  dancing  down  the 
western  sky,  shone  a  great,  beautiful  star  that 
seemed  to  reflect,  itself  with  sudden  brightness 
into  her  heart,  and  bring  a  thought  out  of  its  dark- 
ness, full  of  peace. 

"That  must  be  the  great,  bright  angel  that 
watches  me,"  she  whispered,  folding  her  hands 
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together;  "only  he  is  so  far  off,  I  can  only  see  the 
flicker  of  his  golden  wings.  Ellie  told  me  ho 
would  watch  over  me  and  take  care  of  me; 
and  that  the  beautiful  Mother  Mary  would 
love  me,  and  hear  mo  too,  whenever  I  asked 
her  for  what  I  wanted.  I'll  a^k  Her  now.  Oh, 
Mother  in  Heaven,  I  have  no  friends  in  the 
world  to  love  me!  please  let  me  be  your  child." 
These  words  were  uttered  with  simple  trust;  her 
bewildered,  lonely  heart  wanted  just  such  comfort 
as  the  thought  and  petition  gave  her:  it  was  the 
cry  of  the  innocent  to  the- holy;  of  the  human  to 
Her  who  had  known  unspeakable  human  sorrows; 
of  the  soul  stretching  out  its  feeble  tendrils  to 
reach,  through  Her,  in  whose  being  the  Divine  and 
human  were  united,  the  supernatural  graces  its 
helplessness  needed.  I  define  this  for  the  child, 
for  of  course  she  was  not  capable  of  subtleties  of 
thought;  she  only  knew  and  felt  the  effects  of  a 
mysterious  cause  that  seemed  like  a  safe  refuge 
and  sanctuary  to  her.  Resting  upon  her  pillow, 
the  sweet  thought  that  she  had  a  Mother  in  heaven 
who  would  protect  and  love  her,  and  a  bright  an- 
gel-friend who  would  help  her  and  lead  her,  com- 
forted her  and  soothed  her  like  a  sweet  lullaby. 
Why  should  she  not  believe  it?  had  not  Ellen  Cas- 
serly  often  and  often  told  her  so,  and  had  not  her 
own  mother  and  father  said  "it  might  be  so?" 
Then  she  whispered, "  Our  Father :"  she  had  always 
said  that,  but  as  yet  "Our  Father"  was  so  far 
from,  her  conceptions,  hidden  beyond  the  high- 
est heavens,  a  Being  of  awful  majesty  and  dread 
power,  that  had  as  yet  no  meaning  to  her,  except 
He  was  inaccessible.  With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
scintillating  star  as  it  dropped  lower  and  lower  be- 
hind the  tracery  of  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
trees,  on  the  high  ridge  across  the  cove,  she  fell 
asleep. 

««» s— 

Pilgrimage   to    Our  Lady   of  Mont- 
serrat. 

MY  FIRST  VISIT. 


SANTA  CRTTZ,  CALIFORNIA, 
FEAST  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 

June  24,  1873. 

EDITOR  AVE  MARIA— Rev.  Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you 
for  publishing  my  letter  of  the  7th  of  last  month,  con- 
cerning our  little  Chapel  of  the  Portiuncula.  Herein 
I  inclose  a  part  of  the  History  of  Our  Lady  of  Mont- 
eerrat.  It  is  not  a  translation,  but  my  own  impres- 
sions of  that  sanctuary  at  the  different  times  I  had  the 
Happiness  to  visit  it  in  my  youth.  I  wrote  many  notes 
years  ago  while  living  in  a  missio'n  whore  the  number 
of  Catholics  was  so  small  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  imagine  oneself  a  hermit  rather  than  a  missionary. 
There,  In  that  lonely  place,  I  began  these  lines,  to  con- 
sole myself  with  thoughts  of  the  past,  never  imagin- 


ing  for  a  moment  that  my  impressions  would  at  any 
time  be  published.      My  only  object  in  Bending  you 
these  few  paires  is  to  show  my  love  to  Our  Lady  of 
MouUerrut  and  my  interest  in  your  worthy  journal. 
Respectfully,  yours  in  Christ, 

J.  ADAM. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  parents  are  greatly 
mistaken  who  refuse  to  take  their  younger  chil- 
dren on  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  holy  sanctuaries, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  yet  too  young  to 
appreciate  the  sanctity  of  such  places,  and  that  no 
recollection  of  them  will  remain  in  their  tender 
minds. 

From  my  own  experience  I  judge  this  not  to  be 
the  case.  I  will  remember  all  my  life,  as  vividly 
as  when  it  happened  many  years  ago,  that  such 
manner  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  my  parents 
caused  me  bitter  tears  and  disappointment.  While 
taking  baths  at  a  place  called  Puda,  in  Catalonia, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  a  party  of  one 
hundred  of  the  bathers  set  out  on  a  devout  pil- 
grimage to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  shrines  of 
our  Lady,  called  Montserrat,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Puda.  Young  as  I  was,  I  greatly  desired  to 
accompany  them,  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  so 
natural  in  childhood,  as  wrell  as  from  a  filial  af- 
fection towards  Our  Lady  of  the  Mountains,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  so  many  wonderful  things 
from  the  lips  of  my  good  and  Christian  mother. 

You  can  easily  imagine  how  great  was  my 
regret  when  I  was  not  permitted  to  accompany 
them,  on  account  of  being  too  young.  My  tears 
were  of  no  avail ;  I  could  not  convince  my  mother 
that  I  was  old  enough  to  remember  all  the  days  of 
my  life  what  I  should  see  in  this  devout  pilgrimage. 
I  had  to  content  myself  with  following  with  en- 
vious eyes  that  long  train  of  men  and  women, 
mounted  on  horses  or  mules,  as  they  rode  joyfully- 
onward,  till  they  defiled  into  the  crooked  and 
narrow  footpath  of  one  of  the  neighboring  hills. 

My  grief  was  somewhat  assuaged  when,  three 
days  later,  I  saw  the  same  devout  pilgrims  return 
holding  in  their  hands  branches  of  the  boxwood 
and  evergreen,  with  which  the  mountains  abo-un-d, 
and  to  which  were  suspended  colored  spoons, 
forks,  and  little  crosses  of  wood,  ribbons,  medals, 
and  pictures  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  which 
the  devout  pilgrims  never  fail  to  bring  with  them 
in  memory  of  their  visit.  Having  been  presented 
by  some  of  the  party  with  a  medal,  a  cross,  and  a 
pair  of  spoons  and  forks,  I  was  consoled  in  pos- 
sessing at  least  some  mementos  of  Montserrat, 
since  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  visit  the  sacred 
mountain.  But  every  year  some  of  my  rela; 
or  friends  made  a  pilgrimage  there,  and  my  sor- 
row was  renewed  on  these  occasions,  for  from  one 
cause  or  another  they  always  refused  to  take  me 
with  them. 
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I  was  now  seventeen,  and  on  the  eve  of  my  de- 
parture from  my  native  country,  to  continue  iny 
ecclesiastical  studies  abroad,  when,  one  day,  in 
terms  of  reproach,  I  said  to  my  grandmother: 

"You  have  prevented  me  from  visiting  Our 
Lady  of  Moutserrat  on  the  ground  that  I  was  too 
young;  but,  see,  in  a  few  days  I  will  sail  to  a 
foreign  country,  perhaps  never  to  come  back, 
without  having  been  allowed  to  see"  my  heavenly 
Mother  and  the  mountains  where  she  has  placed 
Jier  throne." 

"No,"  said  my  grandmother,  "you  shall  not 
leave  Spain  without  seeing  our  patroness.  Go 
to  Igualada,  where  your  greakgrancluncle  lives, 
and  he  will  accompany  you  to  the  shrine." 

Two  or  three  days  after,  a  covered  wagon 
drawn  by  a  single  horse  was  seen  taking  the  main 
road  that  leads  from  Igualada  to  Montserrat.  One 
of  my  cousins  was  the  driver,  and  my  uncle  and 
myself  were  inside,  sheltering  ourselves  from  the 
severe  cold  of  a  December  morning. 

"  I  am  old,"  said  my  uncle,  "  and  this  sharp  air 
affects  me,  but  my  ardent  desire  to  see  our  Blessed 
Lady  once  more  before  dying,  and  also  the  pleas- 
ure of  accompanying  you,  makes  me  forget  my 
many  years  and  the  rigor  of  the  season/.' 

The  cold  wind  blew  more  and  more,  and  our 
vehicle  moved  on  slowly;  we  were  wrapped  in 
our  blankets.  After  an  interval  I  interrupted  the 
silence,  saying :\ 

"Uncle,  I  heard  that  your  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat  is  very  great,  and  that  you  go 
there  twice  or  three  times  a  year  in  devout  pil- 
grimage: so  you  must  know  something  about  the 
grandeur  and  splendor  of  that  sanctuary  before  it 
was  dilapidated  by  the  French  troops,  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  the  First." 

"Most  certainly,"  he  replied.  "I  know  many 
things  about  its  magnificence  and  riches;  not 
only  from  hearsay,  but  as  an  eye-witness — for  in 
my  youth  I  was  for  many  years  a  servant  to  those 
good  monks." 

After  some  further  solicitations  on  my  part,  he 
went  on : 

"  I  am  not  a  learned  man, — in  fact,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  so  I  cannot  give  a 
very  minute  detail  of  the  epoch  when  the  statue 
of  our  Lady  was  found,  nor  of  the  different  vicis- 
situdes which  the  monastery  met  with;  but  I  will 
try  to  bring  back  to  my  memory  some  of  the 
many  curious  incidents  which  the  good  Benedic- 
tine monks  used  to  narrate  to  us  in  their  hours 
of  recreation." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  uncle,"  said  I,  "for  I  have 
read  something  concerning  Montserrat,  and  when 
your  memory  fails  perhaps  my  recollection  of 


what  I  have  read  will  enable  me  to  supply  what 
is  wanting." 

"  The  holy  monks,"  continued  my  uncle,  "  ex- 
plained to  us,  in  their  learned  way,  how  these 
enormous  rocks  took  the  capricious  forms  which 
they  have  to-day ;  for  you  see  " — pointing  out  to 
me  one  of  the  peaks  of  Montserrat,  as  it  loomed 
up  before  us — "this  mountain  is  formed  of  cones, 
like  sugar-loaves,  placed  near  each  other,  and 
from  a  distance  take  different  forms,  sometimes 
appearing  like  monks,  kings,  women,  and  at 
other  times  like  castles  with  their  turrets.  They 
told  us  that  some  supposed  this  was  caused  by 
the  deluge,  others,  by  some  volcanic  eruption, 
but  the  good  monks  themselves  were  inclined  to 
think  that  the  elevated  summits  of  Montserrat 
were  rent  on  the  day  when  our  Lord  died  on 
Mount  Calvary,  leaving  open  these  profound 
abysses  on  the  verge  of  which  we  are  now  pass- 
ing,— so  that  every  one  of  these  rocks  and  cliffs, 
according  to  them,  was  a  witness  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross.  They  went  on  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment from  authors  whose  names  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, and  I  think  they  even  quoted  one  of  the 
holy  fathers." 

"  This  reminds  me,"  I  remarked,  "  of  reading  a 
few  days  ago  what  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  said, 
that  from  tradition  we  know  that  Mount,  Alvernia 
in  Tuscany,  the  Promontory  of  Gaeta  in  Cam- 
pania, and  Montserrat  in  Spain,  were  rent  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour.  But  let  us  leave  these 
things  aside  for  the  present,  as  I  can  easily  find 
them  in  books,  at  any  time,  and  relate  to  me 
what  you  saw  in  the  monastery,  and  the  manner 
of  living  of  those  pious  cenobites.  And  first  tell 
me  how  it  was  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  found." 

"An  old  monk  told  us  that  many  centuries  ago 
(in  the  year  880)  some  shepherds  were  watching 
their  flocks  here  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
that  for  several  Saturdays,  as  it  grew  dark,  a 
wonderful  light  was  seen  descending  from  heaven 
upon  a  certain  spot.  The  shepherds  went  to 
their  masters  and  parents,  and  informed  them  of 
the  fact,  but  these  latter  gave  them  no  credit. 
Finally  their  story  reached  the  ears  of  the  parish 
priest  of  the  place,  who  resolved  to  go  and  ex- 
amine into  the  truth  of  it.  He  went  on  the 
Saturday,  and  saw  a  light  as  of  many  stars  descend- 
ing from  heaven  to  a  certain  spot.  Approaching 
as  near  as  he  could,  he  heard  melodious  voices; 
but  not  daring  to  judge  of  these  matters  himself,  he 
consulted  the  Bishop  of  Vich  and  Manresa,  who 
was  residing  in  the  latter  city.  The  prelate,  ac- 
companied by  his  clergy  and  others,  went  to  the 
place  indicated,  and  saw  the  light  and  heard  the 
angelic  strains.  He  then  gave  orders  to  some  of 
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the  followers  to  examine  well  the  place  where  the 
light  had  been  seen.  Some  robust  young  men 
undertook  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
climbing  up.  Opening  their  way  among  briars 
and  thorns,  they  reached  the  entrance  of  a  cave, 
•whence  a  fragrance  issued,  attracting  them  towards 
it.  Arrived  at  the  cave,  they,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, saw  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
with  her  Son  in  her  arms,  carved  in  wood,  and 
darkened  with  age.  They  gave  vent  to  their  joy, 
and  opening  a  kind  of  road  among  the  rocks  the 
following  day,  the  bishop  went  in  procession 
with  his  clergy  and  many  of  the  laity  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  the  statue  to  the  cathedral  of 
Hanresa;  but  arriving  at  the  place  where  the 
sanctuary  now  stands,  those  who  were  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  the  image  of  our  Lady  were 
detained  by  an  invisible  force,  and  were  not  able 
to  proceed  farther.  They  knew  then  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  the  shrine  of  His  Blessed 
Mother  should  be  constructed  in  that  spot,  and 
the  Bishop  ordered  that  a  small  chapel  should  be 
built  there  immediately. 

"The  holy  monks  told  us,"  continued  my  uncle, 
"  that  in  the  year  898,  Wilfred,  Count  of  Barcelona, 
gave  orders  that  a  magnificent  monastery  and 
church  should  be  built  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat.  He  placed  a  community  of  nuns  in 
charge  of  the  monastery,  and  his  daughter  Ki- 
guilda  was  elected  abbess.  For  many  years  the 
nuns  here  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Sara- 
cens made  it  necessary  to  remove  them  to  Bar- 
celona, and  the  Benedictines  were  invited  to  take 
charge  of  Montserrat.  I  cannot  remember  all  the 
wonderful  things,  wrought  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  were  related  to 
us;  I  have  also  forgotten  the  different  vicissitudes 
which  the  monks  underwent ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
something  of  my  first  impressions  when,  in  my 
childhood,  my  parents  brought  me  here  and 
asked  the  abbot  to  receive  me  among  the  number 
of  the  servants  of  the  monastery,  which  he  wil- 
lingly did.  Those  who  see  the  monastery  at 
present  almost  in  ruins,  and  the  church  despoiled 
of  its  treasures,  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  its 
ancient  grandeur  and  riches.  I  will  always  re- 
member the  deep  impression  made  upon  me  the 
first  time  I  entered  that  magnificent  church, 
where  two  hundred  lamps  were  burning  day  and 
night  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  One 
of  these  was  of  silver,  weighing  eighty-two  kilo- 
grammes, and  was  presented  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.  There  were  two  others,  presented 
by  Kings  Philip  II  and  III,  each  weighing  fifty- 
two  kilogrammes;  but  I  cannot  remember  the 
great  value  of  many  others  of  these  lamps.  I  will 


only  add  that  the  image  of  our  Lady  had  a  gold 
enamelled  crown.  In  this  crown  were  twelve 
stars  of  most  precious  jewels,  and  around  the 
crown  there  shone  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  very  precious  diamonds,  and  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  pearls,  without  mention- 
ing fine  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  at  the  top  of  the  crown  was  a  nave 
valued  at  $18,000.  Oh !  what  happy  years  did  I 
pass  with  those  holy  men!  There  were  generally 
in  tl\e  monastery  over  one  hundred  monks,  twelve 
hermits,  and  over  twenty  choir-boys,  besides  about 
twenty  lay  brothers  and  as  many  servants.  I  will 
never  forget  that  every  night  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve  those  holy  monks,  with  the  hermits  and  nov- 
ices, met  in  their  magnificent  choir  in  order  to  be 
punctual  at  midnight  to  Commence  Matins  and 
Lauds,  the  Te  Deum  being  always  sung.  You 
cannot  imagine,  my  nephew,  what  a  sublime 
thing  it  was  to  hear  the  sacred  vaults  of  the  tem- 
ple at  that  late  hour  of  night  resounding  with  the 
praises  of  God.  There  was  scarcely  an  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  that  was  not  sanctified  by  the 
praises  of  God  and  of  His  holy  Mother.  The 
monks  used  to  stay  in  the  choir  until  half-past 
one ;  then  the  hermits  arose,  and  each  in  his  her- 
mitage rang  his  bell  and  commenced  Matins  and 
Lauds  at  two  o'clock,  followed  by  meditation 
until  six  o'clock.  The  choir-boys,  or  morning 
stars,  were  accustomed  to  get  up  at  a  quarter  past 
four,  in  order  to  be  ready  at  five  o'clock  to  be 
present  at  a  Mass  which  every  day  of  the  year 
was  sung  by  them  at  the  altar  of  our  Lady.  After 
Mass  they  sang  hymns  and  litanies,  and  did  not 
retire  till  a  quarter  to  seven,  when  the  monks,  w-ho 
from  six  o'clock  were  in  devout  meditation, 
would  commence  Prime.  Almost  every  day  one 
or  two  other  Masses  were  sung  for  the  intention 
of  devout  persons  who  requested  them.  Mean- 
while the  novices  and  lay  brothers  used  to  re- 
cite the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  At 
nine  o'clock  Tierce  was  said,  and  on  the  principal 
festivals  the  hermits  used  to  come  down  and 
assist  at  the  Conventual  Mass.  After  dinner  the 
monks  repaired  to  the  church  to  return  thanks, 
and  at  midday  a  Mass  was  always  said  at  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  which  the 
whole  community  was  present.  The  afternoon 
also  was  spent  in  the  recital  of  the  Office  and 
other  devotions,  until  at  close  of  day  the  choir- 
boys sang  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Magnificat.  Then  they  retired  for  a  brief 
repose,  to  enable  them  to  begin  next  day  their 
praises  and  canticles  in  honor  of  our  Lady  of 
these  mountains." 

Hero  my  uncle  made  a  pause. 

"You  must  be  tired,  my  good  uncle,"  I  said, 
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after  hearing  with  almost  breathless  attention 
this  interesting  account. 

"Tired!"  he  replied;  "I  will  never  tire  talking 
of  the  glories  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat.  Would 
to  God  that  I  could  die  proclaiming  her  praises!" 
*~  The  road  here  came  to  a  turn,  and  the  monas- 
tery presented  itself  before  us.  I  jumped  from 
the  wagon  and  burst  into  tears  and  shouted  for  joy. 
"Salve!  Salve!  Hail,  Holy  Queen!  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat!" 

A  few  steps  further,  and  I  was  contemplating 
the  beautiful  scenery  that  presented  itself  .to  my 
astonished  gaze.  I  will  leave  my  uncle  for  a 
moment,  to  express  my  own  feelings  on  this  first 
visit  to  Montserrat. 


Where    Shall    we    Send    our    Chil- 
dren? 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  education  which  she  desires  and  directs 
to  be  imparted  to  the  young,  is  defined  and  settled 
beyond  controversy.  Her  most  captious  enemy 
cannot  be,  and  in  point  of  fact  never  was,  at  any 
loss  to  understand  the  high  and  uncompromising 
ground  assumed  by  her  on  the  question  of  educa- 
ting youth.  Sectisin  and  materialism  have  always 
struggled  to  overthrow  the  position  of  the  Church 
on  this  most  vital  question,  so  as  to  bring  her 
down  to  their  own  pagan  level,  and  thereby,  as 
allies  of  the  devil,  hinder  and  prevent,  so  far 
as  they  can,  the  accomplishment  of  her  divine 
mission  in  and  to  the  world,  namely,  the  gather- 
ing to  God  of  all  those  precious  souls  so  dearly 
purchased  by  the  Blood  of  our  Redeemer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  efforts  of  paganism,  whether  an- 
cient or  modernized,  under  all  names,  aspects  and 
conditions,  have  been  signal  failures  in  that  re- 
gard, so  that  ia  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance the  truth  of  Christ's  infallible  promise  to 
His  Church  has  been  made  manifest  and  vindica- 
ted before  the  world,  down  through  all  the  ages, 
as  well  by  the  wisdom  of  her  teaching,  as  by  the 
glorious  and  triumphant  results  of  her  contests 
with  sectic  materialism,  whose  advocates,  in  spite 
of  their  perverse  stupidity  and  arrogant  block- 
headedness,  she  has  ever  labored  to  save  from  de- 
struction. 

It  is  waste  of  time  and  words  to  say  that  this 
question  of  education  is  at  this  day  of  any  more 
importance  in  the  Catholic  Church  than  it  ever 
was.  With  her  it  has  always  been,  and  will  be  to 
the  end,  a  primary  question  as  a  means  of  winning 
souls  to  God.  The  salvation  of  one  soul  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  Church  than  are  all  the 
theories  and  systems  of  all  the  scientists  and  phi- 
losophers that  ever  existed.  On  this  point  the 


Church  and  Sectisin  are  in  direct  antagonism,  be- 
cause she  will  and  she  does  fling  to  the  winds  all 
theories  and  systems  of  education  which  tend  to 
lead  souls  away  from  God,  for  whom  alone  they 
were  created,  and  without  whom  the  divine  gift 
of  immortality,  instead  of  being  the  greatest  good, 
would  actually  be  the  greatest  evil  that  could 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  human  race.  No  ac- 
quirement, no  accomplishment,  no  science,  no 
talent  is  worth  having  apart  from  God,  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  always,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  divine  commission,  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  fraudulent  pretensions  of  that 
satanic  swindle  upon  souls,  so  speciously  called 
"  popular  education,"  but  which  most  assuredly, 
after  passing  through  the  various  grades  of  a  gen- 
teel materialism,  known  as  "progress  and  civiliza- 
tion," inevitably  results  in  that  stupidly  block- 
headed  atheism  which  cheats  the  soul  out  of  its 
eternal  inheritance.  The  mission  of  the  Church 
would  be  without  a  purpose  unless  she  made  the 
salvation  of  souls  the  primary  and  paramount  ob- 
ject of  her  labors  in  the  world,  and  therefore  un- 
less she  made  all  human  knowledge,  actual  or  pos- 
sible, subservient  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  of 
her  own  institution.  The  Church  has  a  command 
as  strong  as  the  divinity  of  her  mission  is  clear,  to 
teach  all  truth  to  all  men  for  all  time,  and  hence 
she  is  of  necessity  the  sole  and  only  judge  of  what 
all  men  shall  be  taught.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
State  has  no  more  right  to  impose  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation on  its  citizens  or  subjects  than  it  has  to 
invent  and  impose  a  system  of  religion  upon  them. 
Indeed,  experience  teaches  that  all  State  education, 
like  all  State  religion,  is  a  farce,  a  mockery,  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  despotic  usurpation  of  the  God-given  sov- 
ereignty of  the  parents  over  their  offspring.  There 
is  a  sort  of  anomalous  and,  as  it  were,  an  acciden- 
tal consistency  in  the  educational  phase  of  all  sect- 
ism.  As  it  owes  the  whole  of  its  religious  char- 
acter, life  and  authority  to  the  modernized  pagan- 
ism of  that  despotic  abstraction  called  the  State, 
so  it  naturally  looks  to  the  same  pagan  source  for 
the  kind  and  quality  of  education  which  it  may 
and  shall  impart  to  the  tender  minds  whom  it 
draws  out  and  develops  to  regard  this  same 
gloomy  and  paganized  abstraction  to  be  supremely 
adored  as  a  mysterious  reality  infinitely  sufficient 
in  and  by  itself,  apart  from  God,  apart  from  hu- 
manity, apart  from  society,  and  apart  from  the  ba- 
sis of  society — the  family.  In  the  radical  and 
philosophical  sense  of  the  term  democracy,  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  any  conceivable  phase  of  sect- 
ism.  As  the  thing  called  the  State — RespuUica — 
was  the  creator  and  master  of  all  the  forms  of  an- 
cient paganism,  so  it  is  the  creator  and  master  of 
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the  same  identical  paganism,  under  all  its  varied, 
variegated  and  ever  varying  forms  and  names, 
through  its  evolution-;,  somersaults  and  gyrations 
from  the  dawn  of  Christianity  down  to  the  inde- 
cent efforts  of  the  latent  ex-cobbler  who  dubs 
himself  a  "D.  D.,"  and  earns  his  bread  and  butter 
by  making  a  frantic  stump-speech,  from  what  he 
calls  a  "pulpit,"  against,  Catholicity. 

The  Church,  however,  owes  nothing  to  the 
"  State;  "  it  is  not  her  creator,  nor  her  master;  all 
her  authority  is  directly  from  God;  she  is  greater 
than  the  "State"  and  above  the  "State;  she  is 
truly  greater  than,  and  truly  above,  all  the  world 
combined.  The  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  world 
is  that  of  a  sovereign,  not  that  of  a  vassal ;  she 
was  sent,  yea,  commanded  by  God  Himself  to 
teach  all  truth,  and  to  prohibit  all  falsehood  for 
all  time.  She  has  been  unchangeably  true  to  this 
twofold  character  of  her  mission,  and  so  it  hap- 
pens that  her  unswerving  fidelity  to  her  divine 
mission  has  brought  upon  her  the  harshest  and 
bitterest  slanders  of  her  sectic  enemies.  Being  un- 
able to  change  her  course,  they  call  her  unpro- 
gressive  and  intolerant.  Be  it  so.  Sectism  judges 
her  by  itself;  being  a  human  invention,  it  of 
course  progresses,  but  the  Church  being  of  divine 
origin  was  perfect  at  the  first  moment  of  her  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  did  not  need  progression  or 
progress.  Sectism,  while  in  fact  savagely  intol- 
erant, must  be  theoretically  tolerant.  Why?  It  is 
simply  a  confederacy  of  coequally  sovereign  errors, 
wherein,  through  motives  of  fear  and  policy,  the 
"  Church"  which  teaches  there  is  no  hell,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  just  as  truthful,  just  as  worthy  of  be- 
lief, just  as  sovereignly  orthodox,  as  the  "  Church  " 
which  teaches  that  there  is  a  hell,  and  that  the  sa- 
tanic  doctrine  of  "predestination"  will  send  a 
certain  number  of  the  human  race  there  anyhow, 
even  though  they  have  lived  the  lives  of  saints 
and  died  the  deaths  or  martyrs  in  this  world! 
That  is  sectism !  All  this  is  the  result  of  "  State  " 
religionism  and  "  State  "  education,  and  therefore 
the  Church  very  naturally  puts  her  veto  on  the  at- 
tempt of  the  "State"  and  its  sectic  progeny  to 
teach  what  neither  has  any  right  to  teach;  and 
properly  enough  characterizes  the  farcical  attempts 
of  both  in  that  direction  as  Godless  and  immoral. 

The  Catholic  Church  cannot  abdicate  the  pre- 
rogative of  her  divine  royalty  by  entering  the  lists 
as  a  friendly  and  politic  rival  of  the  sectic  errors 
she  was  sent  to  confound  and  abolish.  Truth  can 
never  concede  any  rights  to  falsehood.  In  this 
sense,  the  Church  is  truly  and  emphatically  intol- 
erant. Non  possumus.  Our  Lord  never  commis- 
sioned the  State  to  teach  anybody.  When  it  did 
undertake  to  teach,  in  ancient  times,  it  produced 
national  idolatry ;  and  all  its  attempts  to  teach  in 


modern  times  have  resulted,  and  are  resulting,  in 
an  insolent  and  blasphemous  atheism.  The  dif- 
ference is  nominal.  Now  it  is  precisely  because 
all  "State"  religion  and  all  "State"  education 
are  only  modernized  forms  and  names  for  the 
"State"  religion  and  the  "State"  education  of 
ancient  paganism,  that  the  Church  condemns  them, 
declares  them  to  be  Godless,  and  forbids  her  chil- 
dren to  patronize  them.  It  is  a  mendacious  slan- 
der to  charge  the  Church  with  being  opposed  to 
education  because  she  condemns,  as  she  is  bound 
to  condemn,  immorality  under  all  forms  and 
names. 

As  this  article  is  perhaps  longer  than  it  ought 
to  be  for  the  space  which  can  be  given  to  it  in  the 
columns  of  the  AVE  MARIA,  I  will  conclude  more 
abruptly  than  I  could  wish,  by  answering  the 
question  which  heads  it.  I  "say,  then,  let  Catholic 
parents  see  to  it,  as  one  of  the  highest  of  their  con- 
scientious duties,  that  their  children  are  sent  only 
to  those  schools  and  places  of  education  under  tho 
direct  sanction  of  the  Church.  I  maintain  that, 
under  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
as  much  a  duty  of  conscience  with  Catholic  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  the  Catholic  schools, 
as  it  is  to  obey  the  divine  command :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill."  I  aver  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enter 
heaven  without  obeying  all  that  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  obey.  Has  He  not  commanded  us 
to  hear  and  obey  His  Church  ?  Most  certainly  He 
has.  We  are  bound  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt,  be- 
yond a  question,  to  send  our  children  to  those 
schools,  and  to  no  others,  which  His  Church  de- 
clares to  be  morally  safe.  The  power  of  the  press, 
for  the  most  part,  is  used  to-day  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  devil.  Flippant,  brainless  thing- 
lings  write  "editorials"  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  every  atheistic  little  fool 
who  knows  grammar  enough  to  pluralize  a  singu- 
lar pronoun,  and  write  "we "  for  "  I,"  gives  them 
a  right  to  teach  the  world,  and  dictate  to  God 
Himself!  If  one  were  to  listen  to  the  yelpings  of 
these  indecent  little  curs  through  the  daily  press, 
he  would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  "the  party  of  the  first  part"  in  a  con- 
tract with  the  Creator,  wherein  it  was  for  them 
alone  to  say  how  much  of  the  agreement  was  to 
be  fulfilled  and  how  much  ignored !  Puerile  fops, 
who  never  while  at  school  had  the  capacity  to 
comprehend  a  single  moral  truth,  set  themselves 
up  as  standards  of  education.  Just  think  of  "  Clo- 
dius"  lecturing  on  morality!  The  press  every- 
where, at  "  commencements,"  teems  with  the 
praises  of  every  burly  animal  who  can  most  suc- 
cessfully handle  an  oar  or  a  base-ball  club,  while 
there  is  nothing  but  sneers  for  the  refined  Chris- 
tian and  classical  student.  Two  out  of  every  three 
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words  used  by  the  "progressive"  men  of  our  "ed- 
ucaied"  times  are  shocking  blasphemies;  arid  a 
still  greater  proportion  of  our  "progressive"  "ed- 
ucators" and  "scholars"  are  professional  thieves 
and  putrescent  libertines!  The  penitentiaries  of 
the  land  are  filled  to-day  with  the  fruits  of  "  State" 
education  as  developed  through  the  men  and 
women  whom  its  paganized  systems  have  sent 
out  into  society  to  prey  upon  morality,  and  to  re- 
gard theft  and  infanticide  as  "practical"  amuse- 
ments if  their  commission  can  only  be  concealed 
from  their  neighbors.  It  is  not  God,  but  man, 
these  "  progressive  "  philosophers  fear.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  are  far  different.  She  forbids 
us  to  send  our  children  to  these  pagan  schools, 
and  she  commands  us  to  send  them  to  her  own 
schools  where  they  are  taught  to  cherish  virtue 
and  adore  God. 

A  CATHOLIC  LAWYER. 


Association   of  Our   Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred. Heart. 


From  the  23d  to  the  30th  of  July,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  letters  have  been  entered  on  our  register ; 
conversion  has  been  asked  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  individuals;  forty  sick  persons  have 
been  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associa- 
tion; fifty-one  special  favors  have  been  solicited — 
for  two  schools  and  various  individuals. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

"We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  The  holy  water  you  sent  to  this  city  for  Mrs. 

,  cured  her  perfectly.  She  is  now  as  well  as 

ever.  It  has  also  cured  her  husband  of  long- 
standing rheumatism."  ....  "  The  water  arrived 
here  on  July  3d,  and  you  will  sot  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  mother's  throat  is  entirely 
cured.  Thanks  to  God  and  our  sweet  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  she  is  even  much  stronger,  and  can 
attend  better  to  her  household  affairs  than  before 
she  used  the  water."  .  .  .  .  "  The  water  you  sent 
me  last  April  cured  my  daughter's  eyes.  I  return 
thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Mother  for  so  great  a 
favor."  .  ..."  I  wish  you  to  thank  our  most 
amiable  Mother  for  many  spiritual  and  temporal 
favors  I  have  received  through  her  intercession." 
.  .  .  .  "  We  have  had  two  cures  from  the  water  in 
our  parish."  .  .  .  .  "  Help  me  to  return  thanks  to 
our  Blessed  Mother  for  my  cure  through  the 
miraculous  water  you  sent  me."  .  .  .  .  "  Some 
time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  vial  of  the  water  of 

Lourdes,  for  Mrs.  ;  she  applied  it,  with  a 

lively  faith,  to  her  sore  leg,  and  the  sore  closed 
up,  and  the  leg  now  is  almost  entirely  well."  .  .  .  . 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  vial  you  have  sent.  I  feel  a 
great  relief  in  its  use."  ....  "The  lady  for  whom 


I   asked   some  water  of  Lourdes  is  a  great  deal 
better.    She  would  like  to  get  some  more." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  members 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Association :  MATILDA  DENY, 
of  Salem,  Ohio,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  2nd 
inst. ;  MRS.  ELVINA  ZIEGLE,  of  St.  Genevieve, 
Missouri;  WILLIAM  WALSH,  of  Chicago,  Illinois; 
MRS.  CATHERINE  QUINN,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  21st  inst.,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  borne  with  heroic  forti- 
tude. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


THE    SAINTS    AND     OURSELVES  : 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons. 

CHAPTER  III   [CONTINUED.] 

UNCATHOLIC  NOTIONS. 

It  is  by  remembering  that  the  Sacred  Humanity 
is  all  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  creatures  nothing, 
that  the  saints  acquire  that  largeness  of  views, 
that  genial  spirit  of  accommodation  to  the  most 
opposite  dispositions,  for  which  they  are  so  re- 
markable. They  seldom  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  Lord  works  continually  in  His  Church, 
as  He  did  during  His  mortal  life,  by  means  of 
those  whom  He  chooses  for  one  purpose  or  an- 
other. As  His  choice  of  the  Apostles  was  con- 
trary to  all  the  rules  of  human  wisdom,  in  like 
manner  He  chooses  what  we  would  deem  unfitting 
agents  always.  The  saints  keep  in  mind  also, 
that  St.  John,  though  he  was  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
was  not  placed  over  the  others.  The  keys  were 
given  to  the  one  who,  to  all  outward  seeming,  was 
the  last  person  to  whom  they  should  be  entrusted, 
nor  was  the  trust  withdrawn  when  Peter's  coward- 
ice astonished  and  disgusted  men  and  angels. 
How  unlike  is  it  all  to  our  ways! 

As  it  is  with  persons,  so  with  things.  We 
would  have  nothing  done  in  the  Church  unless  it 
suits  our  views.  New  devotions,  new  societies, 
new  orders  must  be  frowned  down.  The  Church 
of  God  has  no  need  of  these  things,  is  the  usual 
comment;  there  is  no  spiritual  need  which  has 
not  already  been  supplied;  to  want  anything  more 
is  affectation,  singularity,  desire  of  being  talked 
about.  So  God  must  remain  idle  in  His  Church, 
or  at  least  keep  working  in  a  well-understood 
way,  that  will  have  nothing  novel  or  experimental 
about  it.  He  whose  creative  power  is  inexhaust- 
ible1-, who  never  repeats  Himself,  who  gives  us  a 
constant  variety  in  the  clouds  overhead  and  the 
turf  underfoot,  must  make  the  Church,  His  one 
choice  spot  of  creation,  into  a  desert,  barren  and 
monotonous,  to  suit  our  love  of  regularity,  our 
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aversion  to  changeable  ways.  The  expectation 
may  he  a  ruleo/ml  one,  hut  it  is  certainly  doomed 
to  disappointment.  As  God  evidently  finds  de- 
light in  variety,  and  as  \ve  c/in't  alter  His  tastes, 
the  most  sensible  thing  we  can  do  is  to  alter  our 
own,  and  bring  them  little  by  little  into  harmony 
with  His. 

Lockhart,  in  his  biography  of  Walter  Scott, 
gives  an  anecdote  which  admits  us  into  the  mind 
of  that  glorious  genius,  and  tells  more  of  the  se- 
crets of  his  bewitching  pen  than  all  the  eulogiums 
and  criticisms  of  which  he  has  been  the  object. 
The  author  of  Waverly  was  in  search  of  "  a  good 
robber's  cave,  and  an  old  church,  of  the  right  sort," 
to  immortalize  in  his  romance."  "We  rode 
out,"  says  his  biographer,  "and  he  found  what  he 
wanted  in  the  ancient  state  quarries  of  Brignal, 
and  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Eggleston.  I  observed 
him  noting  down  even  the  peculiar  little  wild- 
flowers  and  herbs  that  accidentally  grew  round  and 
on  the  side  of  a  bold  crag,  near  his  intended  cave 
of  Guy  Denezil,  and  could  not  help  saying,  that 
as  he  was  not  to  be  upon  oath  in  his  work,  dai- 
sies, violets  and  primroses,  would  be  as  poetical 
as  any  of  the  humble  plants  he  was  examining.  I 
laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulousness;  but  I  un- 
derstood him  when  he  replied,  'That  in  nature  her- 
self no  two  scenes  are  exactly  alike ;  and  that  who- 
ever copied  truly  what  was  before  his  eyes,  would 
possess  the  same  variety  in  his  descriptions,  and 
exhibit  apparently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as 
the  range  of  nature,  in  the  scenes  he  recorded; 
whereas,  whoever  trusted  to  imagination  would 
soon  find  his  own  mind  circumscribed  and  con- 
tracted to  a  few  favorite  images ;  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  would  sooner  or  later  produce  that 
very  monotony  and  barrenness  which  had  always 
haunted  descriptive  poetry  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  patient  worshippers  of  the  truth.'  " 

How  closely  the  humility  of  true  genius  resem- 
bles the  humility  of  the  saints!  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  no  self-worshipper,  great  as  that  self  was,  and 
varied  its  powers.  Many  who  worship  the  bound- 
less imagination  of  the  peerless  novelist  might 
with  profit  take  a  hint  from  his  patient  worship  of 
the  truth  of  nature.  In  his  eyes  the  smallest  herb 
was  as  "  poetical  "  as  the  much-poetized  daisy  or 
violet;  he  traced  in  all  the  Creator's  power  and 
goodness,  and  therefore  gave  to  each  in  turn  the 
tribute  of  his  admiration.  That  was  the  real  se- 
cret of  his  greatness  of  intellect  and  of  his  endur- 
ing fame.  The  anecdote  has  not  only  much  to  say 
to  the  children  of  genius,  but  to  a  class  larger  and 
quite  as  self-important.  In  these  days  of  univer- 
sal reviewing,  noticing  and  criticising,  it  is  really 
difficult  for  Catholics  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
particular  species  of  literature  is  the  only  one  that 
is  of  its  own  nature  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  it  on  that  account  requires  very 
careful  manipulation  when  it  is  employed  in  the 
service  of  religion. 


OSXLDBSirS  DEPARTMENT. 


REGINA    MARTYRUM; 

OIR-, 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 


BY   M.   J.   C. 


AX   EPISTLE    SUPPOSED    TO    BE    WRITTEN    BY    MISTRESS 
MARGARITA   ROPER   TO   ERASMUS   OF  ROTTERDAM. 

"  CHELSEA,  ENGLAND,  Aug.,  1533. 

"Honored  and  Worshipful  Sir,  and  most  dear 
Friend:  The  letter  written  by  your  own  hand,  in 
the  which — mindful  of  your  ancient  friendship 
with  my  dear  father — you  inquire  so  tenderly  of 
his  present  welfare,  was  given  by  your  messenger 
to  my  husband  this  day,  and  by  him  delivered  to 
me.  You  are  pleased  to  say  that  you  address  your 
letter  to  me,  partly  because  that  from  none  other 
hand  you  could  hope  to  have  so  just  and  true  an 
account  of  these  things  that  have  lately  befallen 
us,  the  same  being  known  to  you  now  but  by 
common  rumor ;  and  partly  for  that  you  fear  my 
father's  former  affection  for  you  hath  greatly  de- 
clined and  cooled  of  late  years. 

"  I  would  beseech  of  you,  honored  sir,  that  you 
think  so  no  longer ;  for  he  speaketh  often  of  you 
with  no  small  degree  of  loving  regard,  recalling 
oft  the  pleasant  visits  we  have  received  from  you 
in  former  times,  and  the  delightful  discourse 
upon  high  and  holy  things  we  have  heard  from 
your  lips.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  he  hath — some 
short  time  since — written  to  tell  you  this  himself. 
Yet,  'tis  most  true,  nor  can  I  deny  it,  that  at  one 
time  my  father,  thinking  that  you  in  some  degree 
favored  the  pernicious  errors  and  heresies  of 
Martin  Luther,  his  works,  was  exceedingly  an- 
gered at  you,  and  I  have  heard  him  declare 
many  times'that  he  would  cast  off  his  own  nearest 
and  dearest  ones,  were  they  followers  of  this  arch- 
heretic. 

"  Though  a  kindly  and  charitable  Christian  man, 
of  a  most  gentle  nature,  my  father  useth  ever  the 
most  reproachful  and  abusive  terms  in  speaking 
of  those  wicked  heresiarchs,  Luther  and  Me- 
laiicthon  ;  he  sayeth  that  they  be  beyond  the  pale 
of  Christian  charity,  insomuch  as  by  them  inno- 
cent and  unwary  souls  are  led  into  error  and  lose 
all  hope  of  salvation;  and  that  to  gratify  the  sin- 
ful pride  of  a  German  monk,  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  torn  by  factions  and  wounded  by  schism. 

"  The  tidings  you  had  heard,  as  to  Sir  Thomas 
having  resigned  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  is 
most  true;  but  as  I  doubt  not  that  in  his  letter  he 
hath  imparted  to  you  all  his  reasons  for  this  step, 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  them  here.  We  were  all 
greatly  cast  down,  some  ones  among  us  mourning 
the  loss  of  high  station  and  court  favor,  but  the 
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greater  part  of  our  household  caring  little  for 
that,  yet  fearing  exceedingly  for  the  safety  of  our 
beloved  father;  for  'tis  said  the  king  be  greatly 
angered  at  him,  and  if  he  persisteth  will  have  his 
life.  Ah  me!  'tis  fearful  to  think  on.  I  can  scarce 
believe  that  the  king  will  sacrifice  his  good  and 
faithful  servant  merely  to  gratify  the  spite-  of  that 
Herodias;  for  'tis  she  who  by  her  wiles  maketh 
him  so  inveterate  against  father;  the  king  him- 
self, 'tis  said, — mindful  of  old  services, — was  will- 
ing to  let  Sir  Thomas  go  in  peace;  but  this  Nan 
Boleyn,  enraged  at  his  opposition  to  her  advance- 
ment, and  at  his  saying  that  her  marriage  was  no 
true  marriage  at  all,  nor  she  any  true  queen,  hath 
stirred  up  the  wrath  in  the  king's  breast,  and  'tis 
like  they  will  never  stop  till  that  honored  and 
dear  head  lieth  low  at  their  wicked  feet!  But  I 
forget  that  you  know  not  all  the  sad  history. 

"At  first  father  tried  much  to  cheer  us  all,  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger;  though  to  me 
privily  he  opened  his  heart,  and  acknowledged 
his  peril,  yet  said  his  conscience  would  let  him 
do  no  other  thing  than  what  he  had  done. 

"  Dear  father !  as  if  I  would  have  held  him  back ! 
Yet  was  the  struggle  fearful  in  my  heart  between 
nature  and  grace. 

"  But  we  got  us  to  prayer,  and  besought  the  help 
of  Our  Ladye,  father's  dear  patroness  ever;  and 
she  obtained  for  us  both  great  comfort  and  con- 
stancy to  endure.  I  gazed  at  dear  father's  face 
while  at  prayer.  Methought  'twas  like  that  of 
the  martyr  Stephen,  as  he  looked  into  heaven; 
'twas  so  holy  and  peaceful  and  bright!  Oh! 
my  heart  was  like  to  burst  as  I  thought  that  per- 
haps—  But  I  clung  to  him  weeping,  and  he 
comforted  me,  and  since  then  methiuks  there  is 
something  within  me  that  can  bear  up  against 
the  worst  they  can  do !  Quoniam  tu  es,  Doming, 
spes  meal 

"After  the  first  shock  was  over,  my  husband 
comforted  us  with  an  assurance  he  had  received 
from  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  that  the  breach  was 
not  irremediable,  and  all  might  be  made  good  at 
trifling  cost,  for  that  an  offer  would  be  made  by 
which  father  might  gratify  the  king  at  no  harm 
to  his  conscience,  the  hearing  of  which  rejoiced 
the  whole  household.  Yet  Cecily  never  smiled 
thereat;  and  I  knew  father's  constancy  too  well 
to  hope  much;  however,  Will  and  mother  and 
dear  Bess  seemed  hopeful.  Ah!  how  sharp  was 
the  disappointment!  Father  had  smiled  and  said 
nothing  when  Will  told  him  of  it;  but  two  days 
after  who  should  come  to  our  house  but  the  new 
Archbishop,  accompanied  by  his  Grace  of  Nor- 
folk. 

"They  greeted  father  with  much  respect  and 
gravity;  but  dear  father  was  as  familiar  and 


jocose  as  ever,  seeming  to  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  king's  dominions.  These  great  lords  came 
to  invite  and  command  father  to  attend  the  grand 
ceremony  of  the  lady  Ann's  coronation,  and  they 
offered  him  money  from  the  king,  as  'tis  custom- 
ary, to  provide  himself  rich  garments  for  the 
same.  This,  then,  was  the  occasion  referred  to  by 
.his  Grace  of  Norfolk — this  the  snare  laid  for  dear 
father  by  his  enemies.  But  the  Lord  hath  broken 
the  snare  of  the  fowlers.  Father  was  very  cour- 
teous to  them,  thanked  them,  but  quietly  refused 
to  go. 

"Then  they  urged  the  king's  command,  and  my 
lord  of  Norfolk  sayeth : 

" '  By  the  Mass,  Sir  Thomas,  what  meanest 
thou !  Think'st  thou  thyself  the  only  true  son  of 
the  Church  in  the  realm?  What  I  do  right  will- 
ingly cannot  hurt  thee.  By'r  Ladye,  but  thou 
.  art  imperilling  thy  head  out  of  pure  obstinacy! 
Think  of  thy  family,  man, — of  thy  fair  wife  and 
fond  children, — and  attempt  not  to  quench  a  raging 
flame  with  thy  bare  hands,  nor  to  oppose  an  angry 
king  in  his  will.' 

"  His  Grace  of  Canterbury,  who  is  a  shrewd, 
artful  man,  and  very  learned  withal,  saw  that  this 
reasoning  of  the  Duke's  only  made  father  smile, 
and  moved  him  not  a  whit;  so  he  attempted  to 
gain  him  in  a  different  way.  I  noticed  also  that 
his  address  was  more  respectful  and  less  easy,  not 
using  the  familiar  '  thee  and  thou,'  but  speaking 
as  if  to  a  superior. 

" '  I  marvel  at  you,  Sir  Thomas,'  said  he;  'of  a 
surety  I  do.  You  have  ever  been  esteemed  by 
me,  as  by  all,  to  be  not  only  a  learned  but  a  wise 
man.  Yet  your  conduct  now  savoreth  strongly  of 
folly.  Heed  me,  Sir  Thomas :  I  will  admit  that  if 
your  conscience  condemned  this  marriage  of  the 
king's,  you  acted  rightly  in  resigning  your  place 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  rather  than  by  affixing  your 
name  and  seal  to  appear  formally  to  approve  of 
it.  But  you  are  now  no  longer  in  office;  you 
have  made  your  public  protest,  and  that  is  enough 
to  satisfy  your  conscience ;  and  the  king  in  his 
goodness,  willing  to  be  friendly  to  his  faithful 
servant,  bids  you  as  a  private  mark  of  kindness 
to  him  to  be  present  at  this  ceremony.  Your 
compliance  will  be  as  much  as  saying  to  him 
that  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  you  opposed 
his  wishes  from  a  sense  of  duty;  but  that  being 
done,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  Majesty's 
faithful  servant,  you  gladly  manifest  your  respect 
and  affection  by  this  opportunity  he  graciously 
affords  you.  Think  well,  Sir  Thomas,  before  by 
refusing  you  provoke  your  own  ruin ;  for  the  king 
will  take  it  the  same  as  if  you  flung  at  him  the 
guage  of  mortal  defiance.  Consider  your  family 
before  you  reply  to  me!' 
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"Tliis  address  was  so  cunningly  worded  that  it 
would  have  gained  almoM  any  man  in  the  world. 
But  it  shook  not  at  all  the  con-tancy  of  my  father, 
\vlio  only  re))lied  respeclfiilly  and  courteously: 

"  '  No  man  can  hope  to  get  the  better  in  anru- 
ment  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  However  you 
may  choose  to  compliment  me,  my  lord,  I  am 
neither  learned  nor  wise  enough  to  enter  the  lists 
with,  you.  But — not  as  a  learned  nor  a  wise  man, 
but  simply  as  an  honest  man  who  fears  his  God 
mere  than  he  loves  his  life — I  must  say  you  nay, 
my  lord, — thanking  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
great  kindness  and  interest  in  my  fortunes.  My 
humble  service  and  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  in 
any  way  not  against  conscience  I  ain  ever  ready 
to  serve  him  with  my  labors  or  my  life.'  And  so 
said  no  more. 

"The  lords  took  their  leave,  still  very  respect- 
ful ;  yet  I  saw  and  understood  the  look  upon  their 
faces  as  they  bade  father  farewell.  It  meant: 
' This  is  a  doomed  man!'  When  they  were  gone, 
he  said  to  me : 

"  '  They  had  laid  a  snare  for  my  feet,  dear  Meg ; 
but  the  Lord  breaketh  the  nets  of  the  wicked ! 
Know  you  not  that  the  court  would  give  any  sum 
to  have  me  present  at  this  coronation ;  and,  for  all 
the  artful  speech  of  Cranmer,  they  would  make  it 
appear  to  all  Europe  that  my  presence  was  a 
proof  of  my  acquiescence  and  approval.  I  thank 
God  and  our  Ladye  that  I've  e'en  given  the  devil 
a  foul  fall!  Let  us  rejoice,  dear  Meg,  and  sing 
praises.' 

"  I  could  not  rejoice;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  was 
strengthened  to  endure,  so  that  I  did  not  disap- 
point dear  father  by  a  sad  brow. 

"The  coronation  was  indeed  a  gorgeous  show, 
and  dazzled  the  vulgar  Great  plaudits  were 
heard  in  the  streets,  with  music,  bonfires  and  il- 
luminations, much  feasting  in  private  houses,  and 
large  doles  given  to  the  poor.  But  we  sat  at 
home  quietly,  and  my  mind  was  continually 
straying  to  that  poor  royal  ladye,  our  mistress 
and  queen,  who  with  a  breaking  heart  sits  in  un- 
cheered,  neglected  solitude  this  day,  and  weeps 
over  her  poor  child  whose  future  looks  so  dark. 

"  Father  sayeth  that  the  young  princess  Mary 
hath  a  most  sweet,  modest  countenance,  and  a  gra- 
cious condescension  of  manner.  The  good  queen 
said  to  father  one  day  lately,  '  Your  young  prin- 
cess will  perchance  find  few  to  defend  her  rights, 
and  when  I  am  gone  may  be  friendless  in  Eng- 
land;' and  father  said,  bending  his  knee  to  the 
unhappy  lady,  "  Never  without  one  faithful  serv- 
ant, gracious  queen,  while  I  am  spared  to  save 
her!" 

"  The  queen  thanked  him,  sighing  heavily.  Ah, 
me!  poor  lad}-e;  her  crown  is  indeed  turned  into  a 


CTO\V:I  of  thorns.  Father  called  us  ail  loo-ether  on 
that  day  of  the  coronation,  that  ve  mi-iut,  sny  the 
Rosary  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Queen  Catherine,  and 
we  said  it  with  much  fervor. 

"Several  petty  accusations  were  brought  against 
father:  such  as  his  having  accepted  bribes,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  he  easily  disproved. 

"  But  these  things  showed  that  his  enemies  were 
at  work. 

"And  soon  after  this  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  his  name  put  in  the  bill  of  attainder,  on  the 
ridiculous  pretense  that  he  had  incited  a  certain 
crazy  enthusiast  to  utter  things  in  public  against 
the  king's  divorce  and  remarriage.  And  his 
judges  were  those  same  lords  who  had  expressed 
themselves  so  friendly  to  him,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  with  two 
others  added  to  them.  And  their  friendship 
showed  itself  for  what  it  was,  insomuch  as  they 
sought  by  all  possible  cunning  to  entrap  father  into 
accusing  himself  by  dangerous  admissions.  He 
had  several  hearings  before  them:  we  all  praying 
for  him  meanwhile  at  home. 

"  And  so  absolute  was  his  innocence  that  not  even 
those  unjust  judges  could  possibly  make  aught  to 
his  prejudice;  so  at  the  end  his  name  was  struck 
out  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  whereat  all  the  house- 
hold are  greatly  rejoiced. 

"But  I  feel  assured  in  my  mind  that  our  Lord 
permits  all  these  things  in  mercy  to  us ;  that  we 
may  be,  as  it  were,  hardened  and  prepared  against 
the  evil  day.  For  I  know  that  those  who  have  be- 
gun this  thing  will  not  be  daunted  by  one  or 
by  twenty  failures,  but  will  carry  it  out  to  the  end. 

"We  are  all  in  an  attitude  of  waiting,  praying 
fervently  meanwhile,  and  striving  to  unite  our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  with  our  Blessed  Ladye's 
when  her  Divine  Son  was  in  the  hands  of  wicked 
men  and  she  powerless  to  aid  Him.  She  could 
sutler  with  Him,  and  gain  untold  graces  and  merits 
by  her  sublime  acts  of  union  with  the  will  of  God. 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  amid  all  the  incon- 
ceivable anguish  of  our  Lord's  passion,  the  great- 
est agony  of  the  spiritual  part  of  that  Divine  yet 
Human  Nature  was  comprised  in  those  hours  in 
the  garden,  while  He  was  awaiting  the  seizure  of 
His  murderers.  And  one's  soul  shrinks  in  awe 
from  the  conception  of  our  Ladye's  anguish  during 
those  same  hours;  knowing  undoubtedly  what 
was  taking  place,  yet  not  even  permitted  to  be 
near  the  object  of  her  adoring  love  and  sympathy. 

"Thank  heaven !  we  are  still  permitted  to  be  near 
our  dear  predestined  victim;  and  do  what  they 
will,  it,  shall  go  hard  but  what  I  will  be  with  him 
till  the  last. 

"  I  will  send  this  letter  soon,  as  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  by  a  safe  messenger  will  offer  in  a  day  or 
so;  but  as  you  have  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  that  occurs— and  alas!  I  think  the 
sad  tragedy  be  not  far  from  its  closing  act — I  will 
have  my  p":iper  ever  ready,  and  set  dowu  all  as  it 
happens  from  time  to  time. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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NOTRE  DAME,  IND.,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1873. 
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Recent    Miracle    "Wrought    by    Our 
Lady    of  Lourdes. 


We  have  just  received  from  Rev.  J.  J.  Begel, 
Director  of  Ihe  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Humility  of  Mary,  New  Bedford,  Pennsylvania, 
an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  use  of  the 
Water  of  Lourdes,  and  which  we  publish  with 
great  pleasure : 

NEW  BEDFOKD,  PA.,  July  26,  1873. 
EDITOR  AVE  MARIA  : —  ** 

Rev.  Dear  Sir:  Haying  read  of  many  miracles 
in  your  much  esteemed  paper,  and  considering 
what  is  written:  Bless  ye  the  God  of  heaven,  give 
glory  to  Him  in  the  sight  of  all  that  live:  for  if  it 
be  good  to  hide  the  secret  of  a  king,  it  is  honorable 
to  reveal  and  confess  the  works  of  God, — I  thought 
I  would  do  well  to  write  you  concerning  a  fact 
which  happened  on  the  23d  inst.,  in  the  Mother- 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary, 
and  which  filled  with  wonder  and  joy  all  the 
members  of  the  Community,  and  all  persons  who 
witnessed  or  heard  of  it. 

That  day  was  the  last  of  a  novena  of  prayers 
made  in  favor  of  a  young  lady  aged  sixteen  years, 
Mary  Magdalen  Madden,  of  Wheatland,  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  space  of  two  months  and  a 
half  she  was  afflicted  with  a  curvature  of  the 
spine.  The  beginning  of  this  infirmity  presented 
all  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  and  she  was  at 
first  treated  for  this  disease.  But  the  real  disease 
soon  increased  with  an  awful  rapidity, — so  much 
so,  that,  deviating  from  the  neck  and  passing  un- 
der the  shoulder  blade,  the  spine  described  a  con- 
siderable curve,  rejoining  its  normal  place  at  the 
waist.  So  was  it  stated  by  her  two  doctors,  two 
days  before  her  cure.  She  had  consequently  be- 
come very  much  deformed.  When  she  tried  to 
join  her  hands  there  was  a  distance  of  no  less 


than  a  foot  between  them,  and  one  shoulder  was  a 
foot  higher  than  the  other. 

Her  sufferings  were  also  increasing  in  the  same 
proportion.  To  this  was  added  mental  pain.  She 
has  had  from  her  earliest  years  a  strong  and  ever 
unchanged  desire  to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in 
the  religious  life;  and,  to  her  great  regret,  she 
thought  she  would  be  deprived  of  this  advantage 
because  of  her  infirmity.  Many  a  time  her  nurs- 
ing Sister  told  her  that  in  some  communities  the 
rules  had  provided  that  no  deformed  or  sickly  per- 
sons be  excluded,  and  that  so  it  was  in  the  com- 
munity she  was  in.  "  But,"  said  she,  "  shall  I  stay 
in  a  convent,  disabled,  sick,  and  doing  nothing, 
while  the  other  Sisters  are  busy  working  ?  I  can- 
not." But  at  last  she  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
become  a  Sister,  even  crippled  and  infirm  as  she 
was,  but  not  without  much  hesitation  and  regret. 
Then  the  community  resolved  to  make  the  afore- 
said novena.  But,  previously,  the  book  of  Henry 
Lasserre  was  given  her,  and  she  read  it.  On  peru- 
sing it  again,  she  admired  once  more  the  loving 
mercy  and  kindness  of  Mary,  firmly  believing  her 
miracles.  Yet  she  could  not  believe  that  she  was 
ever  to  have  any  share  in  such  favors.  But  im- 
mediately on  being  informed  that  all  the  Sisters 
and  all  the  children  of  the  convent  were  to  make 
a  novena  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  cure,  a 
hopeful  confidence  was  added  to  her  faith.  She, 
then,  expected  firmly  that  she  would  be  cured, 
and  all  thought  of  doubt,  all  diffidence  was  ban- 
ished  from  her  heart  and  mind.  She  took  every 
evening  a  few  drops  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes, 
sent  previously  by  the  Sisters  from  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  with  the  kind  promise  of  the  concur- 
rence of  their  prayers. 

Two  days  before  the  close  of  the  novena  the 
Mother  Superior  resolved  to  go  to  Youngstown, 
and  invited  the  young  lady  to  accompany  her  on 
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a  visit  to  the  doctor.  This  invitation  troubled  her, 
and  she  replied  she  was  expecting  to  be  cured  not 
by  the  doctor  but  by  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "I don't 
suppose,"  she  was  told,  "that  the  doctor  will  give 
you  any  great  hope:  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  him  >;>.y  your  case  is  incurable." 

So,  fluleed,  it  happened.  After  a  last  examina- 
tion, the  younger  doctor  was  inclined  to  the  idea  of 
trying  the  use  of  a  truss-work  to  straighten  her; 
but  the  elder  doctor  did  not  approve  of  this  expedi- 
ent, saying  that  it  would  only  increase  her  suffer- 
ings— that  she  might  become  stronger  in  health, 
but  could  never  be  cured  of  her  deformity.  On 
hearing  this  declaration  from  the  respectable, 
learned  and  long-experienced  doctor,  the  young 
girl  felt  glad,  and  her  confidence  increased. 

On  the  eve  of  the  closing  day  of  the  novena, 
which  was  the  feast  of  her  patron  Saint,  her 
feebleness  and  pains  increased  so  much  that  she 
could  hardly  suffer  to  be  undressed.  The  night 
she  passed  without  sleeping,  and  twice  feared  that 
she  would  die  of  suffocation,  so  painful  was  her 
breathing.  These  sufferings  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Communion.  On  going  to  the  Holy  Table  she  felt 
more  confident  than  ever  that  she  would  be  cured. 
Immediately  after  receiving,  she  felt,  according  to 
her  repeated  testimony,  as  if  one  of  her  shoulders 
was  raised  up  and  the  other  lowered ;  at  that  very 
moment  her  sufferings  were  ended,  and  she  felt 
perfectly  well. 

After  a  protracted  thanksgiving  in  the  chapel, 
•where  she  had  remained  alone,  she  came  out  and 
announced  her  cure  to  the  Sisters  who  were  in  the 
house,  after  which  she  ran  out  in  the  fields,  where 
some  of  the  Sisters  were  already  working.  On 
her  going  out,  one  of  them,  perceiving  her,  ex- 
claimed, "  Who  is  this  girl  running  here, — is  it  not 
Mary  Madden  ? "  "  Impossible ! "  replied  the  oth- 
ers ;  "  don't  you  see  how  fast  she  runs  ?  it  is  one  of 
the  children,  who  has  put  on  her  dress."  Soon 
followed  admiration,  blessings  and  tears. 

When  informed,  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  I  real- 
ized in  this  fact  what  could  be  called  a  gradual 
miracle,  as  it  happens  in  all  the  natural  works  of 
God,  and  often  His  supernatural — so  much  was  she 
changed,  though  yet  a  little  bent.  Upon  a  remark  I 
expressed  in  that  sense,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  no!  I  am 
perfectly  cured.  If  I  still  look  a  little  bent,  and  do 
not  keep  myself  quite  straight,  it  comes  from 
the  long  habit  I  have  had  of  being  so."  On 
this  assurance  of  hers,  I  came  to  the  belief  that 
the  supernatural  action  had  hern  instantaneous 
and  complete :  as  the  branch  of  a  tree  after  having 
been  kept  bent  during  a  relatively  long  time, 
when  loosed  does  nof  come  instantly  but  only 
gradually  to  its  primitive  position,  so  was  it 
with  her  bodily  organs. 


At  seven  and  a  half  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  the  time 
Benediction  commenced,  preceded  by  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  concluded  with  the  Mag- 
nificat, she  looked  as  straight  as  ever. 

One  day  after,  she  went  to  thank  her  physicians. 

When  doctor  W saw  her,  not  having  been  told 

of  the  cure,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  her  being 
so  much  better;  he  thought  that  she  was  using  a 
truss,  and  so  expressed  his  belief,  when,  advancing, 
and  proceeding  to  examine  her,  he  could  not  but 
repeatedly  express  his  wonder  and  sui-pri.se  at 
her  perfect  cure.  "Perfectly  straight!  perfectly 
straight!  It  is  a  wonder!"  One  of  the  ladies 
present  said:  "Doctor,  you  have  perhaps  heard  of 
the  miracles  of  Lourdes,  and  especially  of  one  re- 
lated by  the  New  York  Herald's  correspondent,  a 
witness  to  it?"  "Yes,"  was  the  doctor's  reply. 
"  Then  you  have  under  your  eyes,  doctor,  a  fact 
quite  analogous."  On  being  informed  that  this 
fact  would  be  published,  the  doctor  replied  that 
he  could  make  no  assertion  different  from  what  he 
had  at  first  made — it  being  his  persuasion,  so  far 

as  his  knowledge  extended.     Doctor  W was 

brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  knows  a  great  deal, — 
but  not  to  protest  against  Catholic  doctrines,  in- 
structions and  facts — having  better  and  higher  as- 
pirations let  it  be  said,  without  compliment. 

I  am  respectfully,  Mr.  Editor,  your  devoted 

J.  J.  BEGEL, 
Director  of  the  Convent. 


ST.    CLARE. 

["While  he  (Saint  Francis),  a  merchant's  son, 
commenced  his  work  with  some  other  humble 
citizens  of  Assisium  in  that  same  city,  Clara 
Sciffi,  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  Count,  felt  hor- 
self  inspired  with  a  similar  zeal.  She  is  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  on  a  Palm  Sunday, 
while  the  palms  borne  by  others  are  withered  and 
faded,  hers  suddenly  blooms  anew.  It  is  to  her  a 
precept  and  warning  from  on  high.  That  very  night 
she  flies  from  her  father's  house,  penetrates  the 
Porziuncula,  kneels  at  thefeet  of  St.  Francis,  re- 
ceives from  his  hands  the  cord  and  coarse  woollen 
habit,  and  devotes  her  life  to  evangelical  poverty." 
— MONTALEMBEKT'S  LIFE  OF  ST.  ELIZABETH  OP 
HUNGARY, — Introduction,  p.  62.] 

Why  doth  the  palm-branch  bloom  in  thy  hand, 

Though  others'  arc  faded  and  pale? 
Why,  Clara  Sciffi,  so  motionless  stand, 

This  marvellous  favor  to  hail? 
A  Voice   hath    entranced   thee,  —  deep,   winning  and 

strong, — 

And  the  King  in  His  triumph  shall  crown  tliee  oro 
long. 
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Night  throws  her  mantle  o'er  turret  and  spire  : 

The  halls  of  her  father  are  still  : 
Why  bid  farewell  to  the  home  of  her  sire? — 

Why  leave  it  louely  and  chill? 
That  Voice  will  not  cease,  and  it  calls  her  away. 
"Else!  fly  from  the  palace  ere  dawn  of  the  day!1' 

Quick  to  respond,  through  gloom  and  the  cold, 

How  ardent  her  step  in  her  flight! 
Young  "Princess  of  Poverty,"  love  makes  thee  bold, 

For  the  King  He  shall  crown  thee  to-night. 
Thrice-blest  Porziuncula,  open  thy  gates — 
A  fugitive  Mr  for  thy  shelter  awaits! 

The  Queen  of  the  Angels  wide  opens  the  door, 

And  the  beautiful  child  enters  in, — 
Here  vows  she  to  henceforth  live  totally  poor, 

And  the  joys  of  God's  chosen  to  win. 
For  the  rich  velvet  robe  and  the  wealth  so  abhorred, 
She  takes  the  mean  habit  and  coarse  hempen  cord. 

Ah !  thus  there  sprang  up  at  the  sacred  feet 

Of  Assisium's  holiest  Saint, 
The  humble  "Poor  Clares"  so  patient,  so  sweet, 

Who  live  to  repair  for  complaint 
Of  the  rich  and  the  grasping,  of  men  lost  in  greed, 
Who  counting  their  millions  live  sorely  iu  need. 

Yes!  needing  the  wealth  God  gave  the  poor  earth 

From,  the  Manger  all  cheerless  ard  mean, 
When  there  our  Most  Holy  Redeemer  took  birth, 

And  crowned  HOLY  POVERTY,  QUEBN. 
Attend  the  enigma,  for  no  one  can  guess, 
Save  those  whom  the  Queen  of  the  Aujfels  shall  bless. 
ST.  MARY'S,  ALEXA^BIA,  VA. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANKA  H.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Crowning  a  terraced  slope  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide,  level  plateau  that  formed  the  lawn,  and  over- 
looked the  beautiful  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
stood  a  stately  edifice  built  in  the  cottage-bonnee 
style,  whose  turrets,  gables,  dark  stone  copings 
richly  carved,  wings,  verandas,  bow-windows  and 
light  balconies,  all  thrown  together  with  marvel- 
lous architectural  harmony,  made  it  an  object 
pleasant  to  behold — leaving  one's  admiration  di- 
vided, however,  between  it  and  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings, and  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  which 
belonged  the  greatest  charm.  This  handsome 
abode  looked  very  new;  but  the  background  of 
pilcd-up,  gray,  disintegrated  rocks,  lichen-covered, 
between  the  interstices  of  which  upspraug  dark 
firs  and  forest  trees  that  had  thrown  themselves 
out  into  life  in  a  reckless,  distorted  fashion — that 
rose  in  broken,  uneven  ridges,  crested  witli  pines 
and  beeches  which  rustled  and  waved  against  the 
sky — the  old  chestnuts,  catalpas  and  oaks  that 


grew  about  in  clumps  around  it  and  on.  the  lawn, 
throwing  out  boughs  that  suggested  a  century's 
growth — toned  down  somewhat  its  excessive  fresh- 
ness. Below  rolled  the  swift,  bright  waters  of 
the  Sound;  beyond,  like  a  blue  mist,  stretched  the 
long,  dim  shore-line  of  Connecticut.  A  magnifi- 
cent steamer  was  passing,  leaving  a  long  track  of 
glistening  white,  like  "a  milky  way,"  on  the  blue 
waters  behind  her ;  and  while  the  leaves  rustled,  and 
the  flowers  nodded  their  beautiful  heads,  tossing 
an  incense  of  rare  odors  on  tiie  golden  air  when 
the  wind  swept  over  them  in  soft  gusts,  delicious 
strains  of  music  from  a  band  stationed  on  her  up- 
per deck  rose  and  fell  upon  the  ear,  growing  fain- 
ter and  fainter  as  she  sped  majestically  on,  until 
they  died  in  low,  whispered  cadences  upon  the 
waves  as  she  sped  on  past  the  green  indented 
shores  with  their  pretty  villages  and  fair  upland 
homes,  past  the  romantic  islands  that  seemed  to 
float  upon  the  sun-crested  waters,  past  the  white 
sails  spread  wing-and-wing  tacking  about  to  catch 
the  wind,  pa".t  the  swift  pilot-boats  sweeping  out 
seaward  like  white  gulls,  past  the  taut-rigged, 
trim-sailed  revenue  cutters  that  wore  scudding  up 
and  down  watching  the  coves  and  creeks  for  ves- 
sels loaded  with  contraband  arms  that  were  reported 
to  be  in  hiding  somewhere  thereabouts,  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  run  out  that  they  might  bear  in  safety 
the  "aid  and  comfort"  they  so  much  needed  to 
the  brave,  struggling  Cubans,  past  fishermen's 
boats,  yachts  gay  with  flags  that  rocked  and 
danced  along  to  the  music  of  guitars  and  sweet 
voices,  like  dreams  of  young  life  over  the 
sapphire-tinted  waves,  past  the  light-house,  the 
buoys  out  towards  the  mouth,  of  the  Sound,  where 
the  swells  of  the  great  Atlantic  make  beavy  rollers 
that  go  surging  in  upon  tbe  shores  with  a  sound 
like  "an  army  with  banners,"  until  she  is  lost  to 
view  behind  the  golden  mists.  One  need  never 
grow  lonely  here  with  all  this  beauty  of  shore  and 
wave  so  lavishly  outspread  above,  around,  and  at 
their  feet:  bow  could  one  manage  to  grow  sorrow- 
ful, or  bitter,  or  listless,  in  that  fair  dwelling  so 
full  of  all  the  accessories  of  the  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture and  art,  with  the  ease,  luxury  and  freedom 
from  care  that  wealth  brings,  ar.d  such  a  heavenly 
outlook  from  every  window? 

In  a  line  with  and  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  an  arched  corridor  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble,  was  a  small  gothic  edifice,  shel- 
tered and  almost  hidden  by  a  huge  acacia  tree 
whose  wide-spreading  branches  overhung  its 
pointed  roof.  It  was  evidently  a  chapel,  for  its 
front  was  crowned  by  a  large  and  elaborately 
wrought  bronze  cross,  and  over  its  deep-arched 
door  there  was  a  medallion  window  of  richly 
stained  glass.  Ivy  was  beginning  to  climb  up 
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the  stone  walls,  while  a  passion-flower  vine  and  a 
scarlet  Virginia  creeper,  both  in  full  flower,  were 
trained  over  the  arch  of  the  door  from  each  side, 
the  vivid  red  of  the  creeper  mingling  with  the 
white  and  purple  petals  of  the  wondrous  flowers 
of  the  stigmata. 

A  lady  of  graceful  presence,  simply  dressed  in 
soft  diaphanous  white,  with  a  black  lace  veil 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  holding  by  the  hand  a 
beautiful  child  about  five  summers  old,  also  dressed 
in  white,  who  carried  a  wreath  of  pond  lilies  and 
half-opened  roses,  interspersed  with,  the  delicate 
spiked  leaves  of  the  fragrant  citroualis,  upon  her 
dimpled  arm,  came  towards  the  chapel;  they 
paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  while  the  lady 
gathered  a  few  passion-flowers,  after  which  she 
opened  the  door  and  they  went  in  with  rev- 
erent steps.  The  chapel  floor  was  niarble-paved, 
and  two  lancet-shaped  painted  windows  on  each 
side  filled  the  place  with  rich  glooms  and  bril- 
liant tints;  the  rafters  and  groined  arches  of  the 
roof  were  of  black  walnut,  and  the  small,  elegant 
altar  of  Italian  marble  stood  upon  a  dais,  some 
four  feet  above  the  floor,  that  extended  entirely 
across  that  end  of  the  edifice,  and  was  separated 
from  it  by  a  bronze  railing,  with  the  monogram.  "I. 
H.  S."  in  letters  of  dead  gilt  upon  the  gate  in  the 
centre.  Above  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary,  sus- 
pended by  three  silver  chains  from  the  roof,  hung 
a  quaint,  richly  chased  lamp  that  burnt  with  a 
clear,  steady  radiance.  .  The  ornaments  and  can- 
dlesticks of  the  altar  were  of  silver,  with  here  and 
there  a  cluster  of  pure  flowers — such  as  lilies, 
roses,  cape  jessamine,  mixed  with  feathery  grasses, 
green  wheat,  and  grape-leaves  between.  There 
was  a  wide,  shallow  niche  on  each  side  the  altar, 
with  a  broad  marble  bracket  below :  in  one  of 
them  stood  an  exquisitely  carved  statue  of  the 
Holy  Mother  and  her  Divine  Babe ;  in  the  other 
was  enshrined  him  of  the  golden  silence  and 
heavenly  mind,  St.  Joseph  the  Blessed,  while  be- 
fore each  was  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  lilies  and 
great  half-open  tea  roses,  heavy  and  fainting  with 
their  own  aroma. 

The  lady  and  child  knelt  reverently  before  the 
altar,  an  act  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
star-like  lamp  overhead,  announced  that,  by  spec- 
ial permission,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  kept 
there.  Then  the  little  one  glided  to  the  niche  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  raising  herself  up  on  her 
toes-  reached  out  her  arms  with  an  effort,  and  laid 
her  wreath  of  pond  lilies  and  sweet-smelling 
things  literally  at  her  feet,  for  it  rested  upon  them. 
She  was  scarcely  tall  enough  to  have  accom- 
plished her  purpose  so  well,  and  the  strain  on  her 
muscles  suffused  not  only  her  fair  face  and  shoul- 
ders, but  her  round,  dimpled  arms,  down  to  the 


very  tips  of  her  fingers,  with  a  flush  as  delicate  as 
that  inside  a  sea-shell ;  then  with  a  sigh  of  intense 
satisfaction  she  stood  for  an  instant,  her  hands 
outspread  with  a  pretty  gesture  which  meant: 
"See  what  I've  brought  you!  I  give  them  to  you, 
every  one,  for  your  sweet  Baby,  Jesus;  "  then  she 
knelt  down  and  whispered  some  simple  little 
prayer  she  had  been  taught;  while  her  mother,  who 
had  arranged  her  passion-flowers  in  a  silver- 
mounted  crimson  Bohemian  glass  vase,  which  she 
placed  before  the  tabernacle,  still  knelt  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  saying  a  Mystery  of  the  Ros- 
ary. 

These  two  were  the  wife  and  child  of  Roger 
Warren,  who  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  manufacture  of 
writing  paper  of  every  grade  and  quality,  and 
might  have  doubled  his  gains  had  he  not  been  an 
honest  man,  for  he  had  three  mills  running  day 
and  night  to  supply  the  demands  upon  him;  but 
having  charged  only  a  legitimate  profit  on  what 
he  furnished  to  the  Government,  without  taking 
the  smallest  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities 
offered  him  for  surreptitious  gains,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  close  of  the  war  worth  several  hundred 
thouand  dollars  and  with  a  reputation  for  probity 
and  fair-dealing  beyond  all  price.  He  had  also  a 
naturally  refined  taste,  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  a  great,  kind  heart,  arid  judgment,  to  use 
his  fortune  for^jie  highest  an dj^st  interests,  instead 
of  abusing  it.  The  man  fel^at  he  had  achieved 
something  not  altogether  common,  as  it  had  left 
him  a  clear  conscience,  and  his  honor  unsullied, 
which  gave  a  dignity  to  his  bearing,  and  made 
him  aspire  to  higher  and  better  things.  He  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  humble,  honest  poor ; 
he  had  no  lineage  to  make  himself  feel  that  he 
was  fashioned  of  finer  clay  than  others:  his  was 
the  present  and  the  future:  he  would  found  a  race 
instead  of  being  the  fag  end  of  an  old  decayed 
one,  whose  pride  and  glory,  poverty  and  its  hu- 
miliations had  long  ago  trailed  raggedly  through 
the  mire.  His  successes  had  expanded  his  nature 
and  softened  his  heart  towards  those  of  his  fellow- 
beings  who  were  beaten  back  by  the  adverse  tides 
of  human  affairs;  they  had  made  him  pitiful  to 
the  weak  and  defenceless,  and  taught  him  more 
clearly  than  he  had  ever  understood  it  in  his  days 
of  struggle,  the  golden  rule,  to  "do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you:"  above  all,  he 
was  grateful  to  the  Providence  that  blessed  him 
witli  abundance,  and  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
the  faith  which  was  his  birthright  and  heriumr, 
for  Roger  Warren  was  a  staunch  Catholic.  He 
had  the  happiness  of  man1}  ing  a  Catholic  lady, 
his  first  meeting  with  whom  was  under  peculiarly 
sad  and  singular  circums.tances,  which  formed 
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the  one  romance  of  his  life,  and  which  I  will 
relate. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  two  years  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  Roger  Warren  was  obliged  to  go 
to  New  York  on  business  connected  with  his 
mills.  The  magnificent  steamer  was  crowded 
partly  with  troops  going  to  the  Southern  battle- 
fields, partly  with  people  returning  home  from 
Newport  and  other  coast  bathing  places,  and  every- 
body was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  over  the 
news  of  another  terrible  battle  that  had  been 
fought  between  the  Potomac  and  Richmond,  with 
heavy  loss  and  rout  to  the  Federal  forces.  Among 
the  passengers,  he  had  been  attracted  by  two  ladies 
Avho  seemed  to  be  travelling  alone, — one  of  them 
old,  harsh-featured,  sallow,  with  a  forbidding  as 
well  as  defiant  aspect,  yet  possessed  of  a  certain 
dignity  and  self-possession  that  announced  the 
lady;  the  other  was  young,  tall,  and  very  graceful, 
with  brown  eyes,  golden  hair,  and  delicate,  high 
features,  whose  demeanor  was  modest  and  shrink- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Once  or  twice  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  them  some  little  service, — such  as 
placing  camp-chairs  for  them  in  a  shaded,  quiet 
spot,  and  bringing  them  ice-water  when  it  was 
impossible  for  them  on  account  of  the  crowd  to 
get  it  themselves.  A  "  thank  you  kindly  "  from 
the  elder  lady,  and^a  smile  from  her  young  com- 
panion, was  howe^fer  his  only  reward,  for  they 
were  not  disposed  J^knake  a  new  a^uaintance  on 
such  slight  groundl^and  he,  not  being  one  of  the 
officious  sort,  held  aloof,  but  where  he  could  see 
them,  without  being  himself  seen.  He  had  never 
seen  such  loveliness  in  all  his  busy  life  as  in  that 
young,  sweet  face.  Who  was  she?  where  were 
they  going?  should  he  ever  see  her  again  after 
they  reached  New  York  ?  Two  or  three  news  boys 
were  racing  about  the  decks,  yelling  news  of  the 
battle,  and  selling  their  papers  faster  than  they 
could  serve  them  out;  every  one  was  excited,  and 
those  who  could  not  get  a  paper  looked  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  were  more  fortunate,  and 
imparted  the  news  as  they  read  it  to  the  waiting 
groups.  The  officers  of  the  two  regiments  on 
board,  fearing  the  morale  of  their  men  would  be 
affected  by  the  disastrous  news,  ordered  the  bands 
to  play  "  Rally  round  the  Flag,  boys,"  and  other 
patriotic  and  inspiring  airs,  which  contributed  to 
intensify  the  noise  and  excitement.  A  ragged  ur- 
chin, with  one  paper  left,  staggered  against  the 
elder  of  the  two  ladies,  bnt  not  intentionally:  the 
boat  was  rolling  so  badly  that  it  was  with  much 
ado  that  any  one  could  walk  steadily. 

"Stop  now!  "  said  the  lady,  seizing  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  giving  him  a  vigorous  shake;  "  stop 
that  shouting  this  instant,  aad  tell  me  which  side 
whipped!" 


"The  side  that  was  victorious!"  howled  the 
young  gamin, — upon  which  there  was  a  laugh ;  but 
the  lady  was  wroth,  not  so  much  with  the  boy, 
but  at  what  she  considered  her  own  weakness  in 
having  given  way  to  a  cold,  sick  feeling  that  had 
begun  to  crawl  around  her  heart  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  the  battle  that  day. 

"Give  me  the  paper,  boy!"  she  said  sharply, 
reaching  out  her  hand  for  it. 

"  Never  gives — sells! "  shouted  the  little  scamp. 

"  Here,"  she  replied,  handing  him  twenty-five 
cents,  for  there  were  others  waiting  to  catch  it  if 
she  did  not  buy  it,  so  she  thought  it  worth  while 
to  pay  a  high  premium  to  secure  it.  "Keep  the 
change,"  she  added,  only  anxious  now  to  be  rid  of 
him.  He  disappeared.  The  lady  took  out  her 
spectacles,  put  them  on,  opened  the  paper  and 
glanced  over  the  heading  of  each  column,  the 
young  girl  leaning  over  her  shoulder  eagerly  de- 
vouring the  bulletins;  suddenly  a  wild,  piercing 
shriek  rang  out;  for  one  instant  her  white  fea- 
tures were  wrung  with  an  unspeakable  anguish, 
and  she  fell  heavily  on  the  deck, — as  well  she 
might,  when  the  first  thing  her  eye  had  fallen  on 
was  her  father's  name,  "General  Johns;"  then 
the  words  "killed  instantly  by  a  shell;  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  torn  to  pieces."  Roger  Warren 
sprang  forward,  lifted  the  stricken  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  followed  by  her  companion,  who  did  not  yet 
know  what  was  the  matter,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  excited  crowd  to  a  state-room,  where 
he  laid  her  down  very  gently  upon  the  bed. 

"What  did  you  do  to  her?"  asked  the  elder 
woman  savagely,  now  that  they  were  in  there, 
and  the  door  closed  between  them  and  the  curious 
crowd.  "  What  happened  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  madam.  I  fear  she  saw  some- 
thing in  the  paper.  Has  she  a  relative  or — or — a 
lover  in  the  army  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Her  father, — what  do  you  mean  by  such  ques- 
tions?" she  said,  jerking  her  words  out,  and 
hurling  them  like  small  shot  at  the  strange  man 
before  her,  while  a  sudden,  vague  terror  wrenched 
her  heart.  "  Give  me  the  paper,  sir !  Good  God ! 
her  father  is  killed!  M  she  exclaimed,  with  wildly 
dilated  eyes,  as  a  gray  shadow  stole  over  her  face, 
deepening  its  angular  lines,  and  making  her  high, 
aquiline  features  look  rigid.  Hugh  Warren  drew 
a  step  towards  her  as  if  to  support  her ;  he  thought 
she  was  going  to  die  or  swoon,  but  waving  him 
away,  she  said  in  hard,  dry  tones :  "  Never  mind 
me:  go  get  some  brandy  or  something  for  the 
child ;  I'm  afraid  it  has  killed  her." 

He  lost  no  time  in  procuring  restoratives,  and 
ere  long  the  unfortunate  girl  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness and  a  sense  of  her  bitter  loss.  Nature 
was  relieved  by  an  outburst  of  tears  and  cries:  her 
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grief  was  like  the  unrestrained  grief  of  a  child  as 
she  called  in  wild,  touching  accents  on  the  father 
she  was  never  to  see  again,  clinging  all  the  time 
close  to  the  bosom  of  her  aunt  who  held  her  in 
her  arms.  Roger  Warren  withdrew,  hut  kept  his 
station  near  the  state-room  to  be  ready  to  serve 
them  in  case  they  needed  assistance.  Gradually 
the  wild  storm  of  sorrow  subsided  to  a  more  silent 
but  deeper  woe:  she  lay  with  folded  hands  and 
closed  eyes,  her  face  as  white  as  marble,  whis- 
pering, between  the  sobs  that  still  convulsed 
her  breast  at  intervals,  the  prayers  of  the  Fifth 
Dolorous  Mystery. 

The  door  of  the  state-room  opened,  and  Roger 
Warren,  on  the  alert,  rose  to  meet  the  pale,  stern- 
looking  woman,  who  was  evidently  seeking  him. 

"Can  I  do  anything?  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service,  madam  ?  " 

"Thanks.  You  have  been  very  good  to  us. 
Nothing  is  needed ;  I  only  wanted  to  speak  a  few 
words,"  she  answered,  with  a  far-away  look  of  in- 
tense suffering  in  her  large,  deeply-sunken  eyes, 
which  through  it  all  had  remained  tearless.  He 
bowed,  and  with  a  slight  quiver  of  the  lips  she 
said :  "  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us  that  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  of  ourselves.  He — General 
Johns,  I  mean — was  my  only  brother.  I  am  Miss 
Johns  and  the  poor  child  in  there  is  his  daughter. 
She  has  no  relative  except  myself,  her  mother  hav- 
ing died  when  she  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
I  have  had  the  entire  charge  of  her.  We  were  on 
our  way,  ma  New  York,  to  Washington,  where  lie 
expected  to  meet  us  at  the  close  of  the  present 
campaign.  We  are  strangers  in  New  York — " 

"  Madam,  let  me  serve  you.  As  a  loyal  citizen 
and  true  lover  of  my  country,  I  claim  a  right  to  do 
all  that  I  can  for  those  whose  father  and  protector 
has  given  his  life  in  defending  its  liberties.  My 
name  is  Roger  Warren,  and  I  do  not,  assume  too 
much  when  I  assure  you  that  your  confidence 
will  not  be  misplaced,"  he  interrupted  her  to  say. 


Monument   to  the   Venerable   de   la 
Salle. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Univers  (July  14th,)  that  the 
subscription  opened  some  months  ago  by  the 
Semaine  Religieuse,  of  Rouen,  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  Venerable  de  la  Sal-le,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  the  city,  now  exceeds  11,000  francs.  It  is  not 
the  offerings  of  the  diocese  alone  which  have  pro- 
duced this  result;  but  from  all  parts  of  France 
the  faithful  have  joined  in  the  truly  national 
work  of  honoring  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Schools. 

In  a  short  time  the  city  of  Rouen  will  have  a 


monument  which  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
of  the  benefits  and  virtues  of  the  venerable  in- 
structor of  the  people.  Artists  ai-e  already  at 
work;  several  designs  have  been  handed  in; 
Rouen  will  choose  the  one  which  accords  best 
with  the  character  of  the  hero  and  the  honor  of 
the  city. 

At  the  same  time  that  men  erect  a  statue  to  this 
great  benefactor  of  humanity,  the  Church  pre- 
pares her  altars.  The  Venerable  de  la  Salle  will 
be  declared  Blessed,  and  the  Christian  people 
•will  join  the  sentiment  of  devotion  to  those  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  they  have  always  had 
for  him. 


Servants  of  Our  Lady. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "RELIGIOUS  ORDERS,"  " 
HOMES  AND  IRISH  HEARTS,"  ETC.* 


I. 

The  Religious  Orders  of  the  Church  have  often 
aptly  been  compared  to  the  trees  and  flowers  of 
an  extensive  garden;  the  wonderful  diversity  and 
luxuriance  of  nature  in  her  endless  variety  of 
beauty  is  the  best  parallel  to  the  more  wonderful 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  inspiring  the  founda- 
tion of  the  all  but  countless  Religious  Orders  that 
age  after  age  has  added  to  the  Church. 

Every  mind*  and  every  heMst  that  desires  to  con- 
secrate itself  to  God  can  rS«  its  peculiar  long- 
ings satisfied.  And  as  the  world  goes  on  in  its 
busy  round,  and  new  dangers  arise,  new  difficul- 


*  It  is  with  pleasure  we  begin  the  series  of  articles 
on  several  of  the  Religious  Orders  of  modern  times 
which  may  not  be  so  well  known  to  our  readers.  This 
vitality  of  the  Church  in  this  age  of  persecution,  thia 
devotedness  to  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God  in  these 
days  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  times  of 
indifferentism,  shovrs  not  only  the  perpetual,  vigorous 
life  of  the  Church  of  God,  but  also  that,  to  the  world 
unknown,  there  are  thousands  of  faithful  souls  filled 
with  the  love  of  God,  which  is  mnnifested  in  the  out- 
pouring of  the  love  of  the  neighbor  on  the  poorest 
and  most  suffering  members  of  the  human  family. 

Should  any  of  the  readers  of  the  AVE  M.VRIA  feel 
disposed  to  help  the  "  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God," 
—and  who  have  a  better  right,  or  could  consider  it  a 
more  pleasing  work,  to  help  her  servants  than  the 
readers  of  our  Mother's  Journal  ? — they  can  send  their 
contributions  to  us,  and  we  will  take  gre:tt  pleasure 
in  forwarding  them  to  the  good  Servants  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  Two  of  the  Sisters  of  this  Order  ;n-e 
now  in  this  country  soliciting  aid  for  their  aootl 
work.  It  would  be  needless  to  recommend  tliem; 
their  own  self-sacrifice,  the  holy,  noble  object  they 
have  in  view,  is  their  highest  recommendation  to  the 
readers  of  the  AVE  MARIA. — ED. 
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ties  spring  up,  so  does  the  Church  Uke  a  watch- 
ful mother  -provide-  new  remedies  and  meet  new 
wants. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  in  the  poor  forsaken  country 
of  Poland,  Sorely  wounded  in  weary  conflicts, 
her  best  blood  shed  in  vain,  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  the  usurper,  she  yet  had  power  and  vitality 
to  put  forth  a  new  blossom  in  the  "  Garden  of 
Mary."  The  Order  or  Congregation  of  which  we 
write,  describes  itself  as  follows  in  its  Rule : 

"  This  "Congregation  is  the  lowliest  and  poorest 
of  all  Congregations,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  conceived  with- 
out sin.  The  Sisters  should  be  full  of  childlike 
respect,  devotion  and  love  for  her ;  consider  her 
holy  life  and  its  most  sacred  mysteries  in  their 
minds,  feel  them  in  their  hearts,  and  imitate  them 
in  their  acts,  ever  looking  upon  this  as  their  most 
sacred  and  important  duty,  that  thus  they  may  be 
really  worthy  of  the  name  which  they  have 
chosen,  i.  e. :  '  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
Mary  Immaculate,'  in  whom  ever  adored  and 
praised  be  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

We  must  now  relate  the  history  of  this  "  lowliest 
and  poorest  of  all  Congregations."  The  name  of 
its  founder  was  Edmund  Bojanowski.  He  was 
then  a  layman,  and  from  a  deep  humility  re- 
frained from  soliciting  admission  into  Holy  Orders. 
In  later  years,  however,  obedience  prevailed  over 
her  sister  virtue,  and  he  received  minor  orders 
and  began  his  studies  for  the  priesthood.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  God  had  other  designs  for  him, 
and  he  died  while  pursuing  his  studies,  in  August, 
1871. 

The  population  of  Poland  is  widely  scattered 
into  villages.  The  Prussian  Government  insists 
on  all  children,  after  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  seven,  attending  government  schools,  but  takes 
no  notice  of  them  before  that  age;  consequently, 
infant  schools  were  unknown.  Hospitals  only 
existed  in  large  towns,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  sick  from  the  villages  into  them.  There 
was  no  one  to  care  for  the  altar  or  wash  and  mend 
the  church  linen,  or  fulfil  the  rest  of  a  sacristan's 
duties  in  village  churches.  The  misery  in  these 
villages  was  great,  and  still  greater  the  spiritual 
destitution. 

M.  Bojanowski  thought  the  only  remedy  would 
be  to  establish  a  convent  in  every  village.  If  he 
spoke  of  this  to  his  friends  they  probably  thought 
him  mad — a  lot  which  generally  befalls  those  who, 
leaving  the  beaten  path  of  routine,  endeavor  to 
break  up  fresh  ground  and  raise  thereon  another 
fair  temple  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.  The  cold 
water  poured  so  liberally  by  pious  folks  on  pro- 


jected good  works  might,  surely  by  this  time  rival 
the  wide  Atlantic  which  divides  the  Old  from  the 
New  World.  "  How  on  earth,"  would  these  good 
people  cry,  "could  these  convents  be  supported? 
Have  we  not  enough  to  do  with  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  our  towns'?" 

M.  Bojanowski  had  a  practical  answer  to  this 
objection.  It  is  the  custom  in  Poland  for  women 
of  the  lower  class  to  cultivate  the  laud,  and  he 
saw  among  the  peasant  girls  of  Poland  such 
marks  of  devotedness  to  God's  glory,  and  power 
of  self-sacrifice,  that  he  believed  it  possible  a 
Religious  Order  might  be  founded  amongst  them. 
The  Archbishop  gave  leave  for  the  experiment  to 
be  tried,  and  the  work  was  commenced  with  three 
subjects. 

When  M.  Bojanowski  died,  twenty  years  later, 
there  existed  three  provinces,  numbering  in  all 
between  three  ami  four  hundred  religious.  One 
One  hundred  from  his  own  diocese  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  The  name  he  chose  for  the  Congre- 
gation was  "Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God." 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  familiar  appella- 
tion of  Mary,  in  Poland,  is  the  "  Mother  of  God," 
in  the  same  way  as  in  France  she  is  called  "  La 
Sainte  Vierge"  and  in  Italy  and  England  "  Our 
Lady."  The  Sisters  took  up  their  abode  in  dif- 
ferent  villages:  sometimes  they  hired  a  cottage 
and  land ;  in  other  cases  land  was  given  to  them, 
and  a  cottage  built  by  some  rich  Catholic  who 
could  afford  to  give  a  donation  to  the  work. 
The  cottages  generally  contain  four  or  five  rooms. 
The  Sisters  have  always  an  infant  school.  They 
nurse  the  sick  and  take  care  of  the  church ;  they 
contrive  to  find  time  to  cultivate  their  laud  and 
garden,  and  gain  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  support.  There  is  generally  some  rich 
person  in  the  neighborhood  who  will  give  them 
presents  of  flour,  rice,  and  other  things,  from  time 
to  time,  while  the  odds  and  ends  of  such  houses 
are  also  gladly  given  to  them.  Nor  are  the  poor 
ungrateful  for  having  their  little  ones  taught,  and 
loving  nurses  round  their  sick  beds :  they  help  as 
far  as  they  can;  and  thus  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  Sisters  keep  out  of  debt,  and  may  justly  be 
called  self-supporting. 

In  each  of  the  three  provinces  a  novitiate  exists, 
where  postulants  enter  and  are  trained  for  two 
years  before  they  are  sent  into  the  villages.  As 
times  went  on,  and  the  news  of  the  Polish  Sisters 
reached  the  ears  of  others  striving  like  M.  Bo- 
janowski to  stem  the  tide  of  sin  and  misery,  it 
was  determined  to  make  the  experiment  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  hope  that  the  seed  planted  there 
might  grow  and  flourish  and  spread  into  other 
lands.  The  first  house  was  opened  in  London, 
and  laundry  and  other  industrial  work  was  chosen 
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as  the  staple  means  for  the  Sisters'  support.  They 
were  also  to  penetrate  the  haunts  <>!'  viee,  and 
misery  with  which  the  great  metropolis  abounds; 
and  they  were,  as  time  went  on,  to  teat-h  the  little 
ones  who  are  perishing  in  those  vast  streets 
honest  means  of  gaining  their  bread. 

We  wish  it  were  incur  power  to  bring  before 
the  minds  of  our  readers  a  true  description  of  the 
"  Irish  in  London."  Those  who  think  only  of 
London  as  a  city  of  vast  wealth,  excessive  luxury, 
and  boundless  resources,  have  no  idea  of  that 
mass  of  misery,  ignorance  and  sin  with  which 
Catholics  in  London  have  to  contend.  It  is  true 
much  is  done — has  been  done;  it  is  equally  true 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  penal  laws 
no  longer  prevail  in  England;  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society  even  the  social  ban  is  removed ; 
but  the  poor  have  still  much  to  suffer,  many 
temptations  to  undergo.  The  Protestant  school, 
with  its  rewards  and  its  prizes,  its  new  frocks  and 
shoes,  summer  excursions  and  winter  treats,  is 
there  to  tempt  away  our  children  from  the  Catho- 
lic school,  just  able  to  compete  with  its  neighbors 
in  point  of  education,  but  not  in  all  these  extra 
inducements.  Then  again,  numbers  of  the  em- 
ployments of  the  poor  in  London  are  incompatible 
with  their  religion.  Mass  on  Sunday  is  a  stand- 
ing difficulty  with  many.  Our  poor  children, 
driven  out  by  their  parents  as  soon  as  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  "  schooling  "  is  over  to  earn  a 
bit  of  bread,  are  forced  to  take  what  are  known  as 
"  shilling-a- week-places;"  .they  drag  about  two  or 
three  babies,  or  are  required  to  perform  at  least 
three  quarters  of  the  duties  of  an  able-bodied 
general  servant.  Going  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning  is  an  impossibility.  An  hour  in  the 
evening  is  even  a  great  concession.  When  Mass 
is  habitually  neglected,  other  duties  follow  in 
their  train,  and  so  the  child,  once  so  bright  and. 
intelligent  in  the  first  class,  once  so  earnest  in 
preparing  for  her  First  Communion,  is  lost  to 
sight  and  swallowed  up  in  the  great  vortex  of  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

The  training  of  children  to  enable  them  to 
take  respectable  places,  or  to  earn  their  living  by 
industrial  work,  is  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the 
day.  A  constant  visitation  of  the  poor  is  also  a 
crying  want.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
ligious communities  have  to  spend  their  whole 
time  and  energy  on-  schools.  The  children  of  the 
rich  must,  be  educated,  also  those  of  the  middle 
class;  and"  the  numerous  poor  schools  must  be 
well  kept  up.  There  is  little  time  left  for  climb- 
ing into  attics,  and  diving  into  cellars  to  find  the 
children  absent  from  school,  the  children  who 
never  go  to  school,  the  children  who  go  to  Prot- 
estant schools;  for  seeking  out  the  adults  who 


have  never  entered  a  church  for  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  years;  for  remonstrating  with  those  who 
have  set  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  at  naught, 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  open  sin;  for  say- 
ing a  word  in  season  to  the  young  sliopwoman  or 
apprentice,  elated  with  a  little  liberty  and  scanty 
wages,  casting  religion  behind  her  and  hastening 
headlong  in  the  path  of  ruin. 

There  is  then  work  enough,  and  to  spare,  for 
the  "  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God."  But 
though  they  have  by  perseverance  and  industry 
made  their  houses  self-supporting,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  make  much  progress  in  the  work  of 
saving  souls  without  external  help.  The  re- 
sources of  English  Catholics  are  severely  strained 
with  the  existing  institutions,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  to  the  great  Bab}' Ion  come  sup- 
pliants from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
freely  permitted  to  ask  for  aid.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  generous  America  will  help  the  "lowly 
Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God  ?"  The  poor  they 
tend  often  bear  the  names  so  familiar  to  many  in 
their  green  island  home  who  have  in  the  New 
World  won  wealth  and  honor. 

With  this  hope,  members  of  the  Community 
have  come  to  America.  They  humbly  ask  for 
aid,  that  they  may  win  back  souls  to  God  in  the 
land  once  called  the  Dowry  of  Mary,  and  whose 
green  fields  and  busy  marts  alike  bear  the  traces 
of  a  people's  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God. 


Letter  from  Very  Rev.   E.    Sorin. 

PARIS,  July  19, 1873. 
REV.  EDITOR  AVE  MARIA  : 

Ret).  Dear  Father:  Your  welcome  favor  of  the 
1st  inst.  was  handed  me  by  our  Rev.  dear  Fat.her 
Champeau,  on  my  return  from  Rome  and  Lourdes, 
night  before  last,  but  none  of  the  numbers  you 
mention,  either  of  the  AVE  MARIA  or  SCHOLASTIC. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Your  request  will  be  attended  to 
promptly. 

In  presence  of  such  a  pile  of  letters  as  I  find 
here  from  the  New  World,  I  must  give  up  all 
thought  of  replying  to  each  one  separately,  as  I 
would  wish,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
common  answer,  limited  to  two  single  points,  viz.: 
Rome  and  Lourdes. 

I. — ROlfE. 

I  spent  nearly  four  weeks  there,  and  had,  I  be- 
lieve, the  best  chances  to  know  the  real  condition 
of  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Holy  Father  is  now  perfectly  recovered 
from  his  transitory  indisposition.  I  never  saw 
him  more  cheerful,  or  even  more  free  from  all  im- 
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press  of  old  age.  If  anything,  his  Holiness  ap- 
peared to  us — Father  Ferclinando  and  myself,  and 
then  afterwards  to  the  crowd  awaiting  in  the  hall 
of  the  throne — in  better  spirits  than  at  any  time  I 
ever  had  an  audience  before.  To  long  addresses 
from  various  cities,  he  listened  standing,  and  in 
the  same  position  he  replied  at  full  length,  with- 
out betraying  the  least  fatigue;  and  then  started, 
with  his  usual  elastic  step,  for  his  daily  walk 
through  the  Vatican  garden.  It  is  now  nearly  three 
years  that  he  has  not  left  the  Vatican ;  but,  wonder- 
ful to  say,  his  robust  constitution  does  not  seem  in 
the  least  affected  by  this  long  captivity.  Whether 
angels,  visit,  him  from  heaven  or  not  is  more  than 
I  can  say;  but  what  I  know,  and  what  I  have  my- 
self seen  with  my  own  eyes,  is,  that  crowned 
heads  and  all  that  is  most  honorable  on  the  earth, 
deem  it  a  singular  honor  to  be  admitted  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  august  prisoner  of  the  Vati- 
can. There  sits  Pio  Nono,  the  grand  figure  of 
our  age,  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
a  divine  Vieillard,  as  the  Shah  of  Persia  called 
him  only  last  week.  Towards  him  as  a  common 
centre  radiates  more  than  ever  whatever  is  noble, 
virtuous,  and  elevated;  robbed  of  everything,  and 
reduced  to  the  most  complete  destitution,  he 
rises  as  a  power  that  inspires  faith  to  his  afflicted 
and  downtrodden  subjects,  and  shakes  even  the 
mightiest  sceptres  in  the  world.  In  reverence  and 
love,  or  in  hatred  and  in  fear,  the  eyes  of  the  uni- 
versal world  are  fixed  and  riveted  upon  him ;  and 
in  the  majesty  of  his  rights  and  peace  of  mind  he 
looks  undisturbed  upon  the  agitation  of  his  ene- 
mies, until  it  pleases  Him  whom  he  represents  to 
scatter  them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  What 
a  wonderful  difference  between  this  majesty  of 
right  and  the  ephemeral  farce  of  might!  Pius 
the  Ninth  is  to-day  the  same  as  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  twenty-one  years  ago,  nay,  much  more 
dignified  than  lowered  by  the  trials  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected;  while  the  vile  robber  that  has 
stripped  him  of  all  scarcely  dares  alight  in  Rome, 
after  bartering  for  its  possession  his  own  immor- 
tal soul. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
State,  that  while  I  was  there,  the  ministry  having 
been  overthrown,  it  took  more  than  a  week  before 
a  single  man  could  be  found  willing  to  accept 
the  care  of  providing  for  increasing  wants  with 
an  empty  treasury.  Unavoidable  ruin  stares  them 
all  in  the  face;  and  although  they  may  find  a 
temporary  relief  in  the  execution  of  the  iniqui- 
tous bill  of  the  25th  of  June,  seizing  upon  all 
Religious  Houses  and  temporalities,  still  it  will 
never  meet  any  serious  need  of  the  administration. 
The  royal  conscience  will  be  burdened  with  an 
additional  robbery,  not  a  little  offensive  to  the 


world  at  large ;  but  the  measure  will  not  replen- 
ish the  royal  coffers. 

They  have  done  me  and  all  foreign  owners  of 
Religious  Houses  a  signal  favor,  viz.:  to  allow  us 
two  years  to  dispose  of  our  property.  When  the 
two  years  shall  have  elapsed,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment will  need  appropriating  no  more  ecclesiasti- 
cal goods,  on  the  principle  that  dead  bodies  have 
no  longer  any  wants  to  satisfy. 

II. — LOURDES. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Rome,  I  had  telegraphed 
to  London  for  our  American  party  to  meet  me 
at  Lourdes  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  accordingly  we 
all  reached  the  sacred  spot  at  the  appointed  time. 
As  I  was  detained  .at  sea  one  day  longer  than  I  had 
expected,  my  arrival  there  was  late  at  night;  but 
I  could  not  consent  to  retire  before  having  paid 
my  respects  to  the  celebrated  Grotto  of  the  Appa- 
rition, although  it  is  fully  one  mile  from  any  of 
the  hotels  in  town.  There  I  beheld  the  white 
marble  statue  representing  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, in  the  same  rocky  niche  where,  on  the 
llth  of  February,  1858,  Bernadette  saw  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin  for  the  first  time.  It  was  then 
about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  M.  A  blaze  of  light  from 
a  number  of  little  candles  beautifully  reflected  on 
the  countenance  of  the  lovely  statue,  and  on  the 
many  faecs  of  pilgrims  kneeling  around  in  the 
attitude  of  the  most  fervent  prayer  when  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time.  I  knelt  with  them  for  a  while  on 
the  very  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where  Berna- 
dette stood  on  the  llth  of  February,  1858,  when 
the  first  apparition  took  place.  One  feels  happy 
when  praying  there  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  away  from  all  the  world,  as  it 
were,  directly  under  the  eyes  of  Mary.  There  I 
remained  a  good  while,  praying  for  all  my 
American  friends.  Oh !  it  is  sweet  sometimes  to 
pray. 

Next  morning,  when  I  returned,  at  five  o'clock, 
to  say  Mass,  there  were  in  and  around  the  chapel 
three  hundred  priests  and  five  thousand  pilgrims 
— the  next  day  one  thousand  more.  The  first  day, 
it  was  the  Pilgrimage  of  Nimes,  with  two  others 
whose  names  I  forget.  The  Bishop  of  Nimes,  in 
spite  of  his  age  and  feeble  health,  headed  it  in  all  its 
movements.  Before  the  end  of  the  day,  another 
large  pilgrimage  from  La  Rochelle  arrived,  also, 
with  its  Bishop.  At  eight,  P.M.,  both  joined  for  a 
torchlight  procession  that  lasted  over  an  hour.  It 
was  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  saw.  How  many 
thousand  pilgrims  were  there,  I  cannot  say; 
all  were  carrying  wax  candles  and  singing,  with 
all  their  heart,  national  canticles  and  sacred 
hymns,  while  winding  their  way  through  that 
side  of  the  high  rock  which  overlooks  the  river 
Gave;  purposely  for  such  countless  multitudes, 
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slowly  moving  at  night  around  the  Grotto  and  the 
new  chapel,  a  pathway,  about  eight  feet  wide,  and 
of  a  very  gentle  ascent,  has  been  carefully  and 
•with  much  cost  made  from  the  bank  of  the 
torrent  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  room  to  thousands  to  move,  in  sight  of 
each  other,  without  meeting  or  crossing  each 
other,  but  seeing  and  hearing  eacli  other,  and  en- 
joying each  and  all  a  scene  which,  I  believe,  is 
found  only  there.  Shortly  hence,  wo  are  told, 
the  Stations  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  will  adorn 
the  whole  length  of  this  aerial  promenade. 

We  joined  in  the  procession  of  the  first  day, 
and  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  I  would  have  paid 
willingly,  cheerfully  and  gratefully  something  to 
see  Notre  Darne  and  St.  Mary's,  indeed,  every  Cath- 
olic I  know  in  the  States,  present  for  an  hour  on 
that  rock  of  Massabielle.  Such  a  sight  can  never 
be  forgotten;  but  it  cannot  be  described.  But  what- 
ever is  or  may  be  the  impression  made  by  what  is 
seen  and  heard  at  Lourdes,  there  is  something 
yet  far  more  pleasurable  and  more  delightful  for  a 
religious  soul:  the  moment  you  come  in  sight  of 
that  Grotto  and  its  statue,  you  seem  to  breathe  a 
new  atmosphere,  you  feel  you  stand  on  the  ground 
of  prodigies ;  tbe  very  banks  of  the  Gave  seem  still 
to  re-echo  the  last  notes  of  the  Magnificat  sung 
at  the  last  miracle.  During  the  forty  hours  we 
stayed  there,  we  ourselves  saw  with  our  own  eyes, 
two  cures,  as  sudden  as  they  were  inexplicable  by 
medical  men:  the  first  one,  of  a  little  girl  between 
six  and  seven  years  of  age,  mute  for  eighteen 
months  previous — I  heard  her  recite  the  "  Ave 
Maria"  very  distinctly;  the  second  was  another 
young  girl,  eight  years  old,  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  who,  after  being  immersed  in  the  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  the  Grotto,  said  aloud,  "Marie," 
and  repeated  it  four  times  for  myself.  As  I  had 
no  acquaintance  with  them  or  their  parents  be- 
fore, I  abstain  from  calling  these  cures  miracu- 
lous; but  they  were  taken  as  such  by  those  who 
knew  the  previous  condition  of  the  two  children. 
Both  took  place  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other,  on  the  first  day.  On  the  following  day  a 
third  cure,  still  more  striking,  created  a  much 
greater  sensation:  a  poor  old  woman,  who  had 
come  a  crippled  and  paralyzed  creature,  arose 
from  the  fountain,  straightened  and  able  to  walk 
again,  threw  away  her  beguilles  [crutches],  and 
walked  through  an  immense  crowd.  This  third 
cure  I  did  not  see;  but  I  heard  the  Magnificat 
enthusiastically  entoned  and  continued  by  thou- 
sands of  voices;  I  saw  the  movements  and  the 
rush,  but  did  not  attempt  to  reach  and  see  the 
wonder  that  caused  this  intense  commotion — it 
would  have  been  impossible.  A  few  hours  be- 
fore I  had  literally  been  exposed  in  trying  to 


approach  the  fountain  and  fill  with  my  own 
hands  a  tin  vessel  containing  half  a  gallon.  I  siK',- 
ceed'-d  after  one  hour's  rolling  back  and  forth, 
but  promised  myself  not  to  renew  the  attempt. 
Our  Rev.  Father  Drouelle,  after  a  similar  rolling 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  same;  exposure, 
came  back  with  his  vessel  empty,  and  a  cassock 
testifying  to  the  compression  just  undergone. 
The  smile  with  which  we  greeted  him  in  our 
sympathizing  good  nature  seemed  to  prove  scarcely 
any  consolation  to  him;  for  he  had  positively 
declared,  and  publicly,  too,  that  he  would  get 
for  the  Sisters  whom  he  had  accompanied  from 
Paris  as  much  water  as  I  had  secured  myself 
with  what  I  called  a  strenuous  effort.  Life  is 
full  of  disappointments.  We  all  enjoyed  not 
a  little  the  nonfulfilment  of  his  officious  boast, 
and  made  him  at  last  share  in  our  merriment. 
We  were  supplied  after  all ;  for  besides  what  I 
carried  in  my  hands,  I  had  made  arrangements 
that  morning  for  expressing  a  third  barrel  to 
Notre  Dame,  two  having  been  shipped  by  me 
since  May  last. 

What  better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  water 
from  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  than  these  almost 
continual  wonders,  and  that  immense  pressure 
around  its  precious  triple-gushing  fountain !  We 
are  told  that  it  is  now  sent  all  over  the  globe; 
and  wherever  it  is  used  with  faith  it  produces  the 
same  supernatural  effects.  When  I  left  Rome  for 
Lourdes,  only  ten  days  ago,  I  was  in  company 
with  Count  Antonelli,  his  wife  and  son,  who 
were  on  the  same  route  and  making  for  the  same 
objective  point.  Madam  Antonelli,  the  Cardi- 
nal's sister-in-law,  had  also  been  cured  quite  re- 
cently by  a  novena  and  the  use  of  the  renowned 
water,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  the  family 
had  started  for  Lourdes,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
heat,  not  to  delay  their  thanksgivings* 

I  wish  I  could  now  speak  at  some  length  of  the 
new  chapel,  with  its  sixteen  altars,  and  its 
spacious  crypt,  with  five  additional  altars;  but 
my  communication  is  already  too  long.  Such  a 
monument,  wholly  erected,  so  richly  decorated 
and  so  abundantly  supplied  for  twenty  Masses, 
succeeding  each  other  for  hours  and  hours  almost 
daily,  all  from  the  proceeds  of  public  offerings 
— such  a  monument  deserves  a  notice  by  itself. 

One  more  remark  and  I  close.  From  all  I 
have  seen  and  heard  at  Lourdes,  I  conclude  that 
our  Blessed  Mother  is  going  to  make  of  that 
shrine,  the  wonder  of  our  age,  a  prolific  source  of 
miracles.  E.  SORIN,  C.S.C. 
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Our    Lady   of  Montserrat. 

[CONTINUED.] 

Situated  at  a  height  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  huge,  high- 
lowering  rocks,  the  Monastery  of  Montserrat  com- 
mands a  very  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  eye  takes  in  at  an  easy  glance  the  fertile 
plains  of  Catalonia,  with  here  and  there  its  towns 
and  villages ;  from  certain  points,  on  a  clear  day, 
may  even  be  descried  in  the  distance  the  moun- 
tains of  Arragon,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  gracefully 
floating  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  celebrated  obelisk  the  river 
Llobregat  winds  its  course,  its  waters  purling 
amongst  the  rocks  at  the 'foot  of  the  mountain  as 
if  repeating  orisons  or  murmuring  plaints  at  not 
being  allowed  to  stay  their  course  and  pay  hom- 
age at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  while  every  morn- 
ing there  ascends  from  the  bed  of  the  river  a  light 
mist,  as  it  were  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat. 

The  monastery  itself  is  made  up  of  several 
buildings,  some  of  them  eight  stories  high.  Be- 
fore  entering  its  cloistered  retreat  my  uncle  called 
my  attention  to  a  spring  called  the  "  Fountain  of 
the  Miracle,"  playfully  remarking  that  as  I  was 
not  in  a  perspiration  I  might  drink  of  its  water, 
"  which,"  he  continued,  "  is  even  in  summer  as 
cold  as  ice."  We  seated  ourselves  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  large  walnut  tree,  and  my  uncle  ex- 
plained to  me  how  the  fountain  came  by  its  appel- 
lation, premising  by  the  remark  that  owing  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  and  its  great  antiquity,  every 
stone  around  us  had  its  own  record,  its  own  mute 
story,  as  well  as  the  fountain.  "  There  was  once," 
he  said,  "  in  Collbato  a  notorious  captain  of  brig- 
ands, Beremundo  el  Rojo  (the  Red)  by  name,  who 
took  possession  of  a  castle  there,  and  also  of  the 
adjacent  spring,  now  called  Fuente  Seca  (The  Dry 
Fountain).  Being  a  cruel  man  and  a  miser,  he 
placed  one  of  his  men  to  guard  the  spring  and  ex- 
act pay  from  all  that  came  (there  to  drink.  Many 
a  poor,  thirsty  traveller  who  went  there  to  quench 
his  thirst  was  sent,  away  by  the  guard,  and  had  to 
continue  his  journey  to  the  monastery,  arriving 
there  perhaps  half  dead  from  thirst  and  fatigue. 
But  such  cruelty  was  not  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished, for  the  Mother  of  God  sent  humiliation  to 
him  who  thus  cruelly  tampered  with  the  thirst  of 
the  weary  traveller.  Our  Lady,  says  the  popular 
tradition,  heard  the  prayers  of  her  devout  pil- 
grims, and  one  day  the  Fountain  of  Collbato  was 
found  dry  and  a  new  spring  discovered  here,  which 
was  thence  called  "The  Fountain  of  the  Miracle." 

Having  now  drank  a  little  of  the  water  of  the 


fountain,  more  through  devotion  than  from  any  real 
necessity,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary, my  uncle  singing  a  popular  ballad  which 
pilgrims  never  fail  to  sing  while  going  up  the 
mountain.  It  commences: 

"'Charming  Rose,  and  Sun  of  Splendor," 
and  ends  with  the  words: 

"  In  every  danger  tliou  helpest  the  sinner, 
And  amidst  storms  leadest  him  to  safe  harbor." 

As  we  passed  the  portal  of  the  monastery  my 
uncle  remarked  that  if  the  season  were  not  so  far 
advanced  we  should  meet  there  persons  not  only 
from  the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  but  stran- 
gers also,  from  foreign  countries.  "Here,"  said 
he,  "  may  be  heard  sometimes  prayers  in  the  sweet 
Italian  accent  mingling  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring French  and  the  deep,  guttural  tones  of 
Germany  and  England;  people  from  widely  dif- 
ferent nations,  but  each  and  all  anxious  to  behold 
whatever  of  note  may  be  seen  on  the  mountain. 

Nevertheless,  pilgrimages  to  Montserrat  are  not 
so  numerous  in  our  day  as  they  were  a  century  or 
two  ago.  Father  Olivar  said  that  from  the  first  of 
January,  1624,  to  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  had 
heard  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two 
confessions  in  French  and  Flemish  alone.  He 
said  also  that  once  on  a  great  festival  they  gave 
hospitality  to  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  persons,  and  each  of  these  a  sufficiency  of 
of  bread,  wine  and  other  victuals  for  three  days, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  the  year  round  to 
pilgrims  generally.  In  one  year  they  gave  lodg- 
ing to  no  less  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
ecclesiastics. 

This  grearfc  number  of  visitors  in  by-gone  clays 
contrasted  greatly  with  the  solitude  of  the  place 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  as  was  recalled 
to  mind  while  crossing  the  large  plaza  in  front  of 
the  church. 

My  cousin  having  gone  to  see  one  of  the  monks 
in  order  to  bespeak  hospitality  for  that  night,  my 
uncle  and  myself  went  to  visit  the  church  in  the 
meanwhile,  for  I  was  very  anxious  to  pay  my  de- 
votions at  the  sanctuary  of  our  sweet  Lady  of 
Montserrat. 

It  was  after  sunset;  the  church  was  quite  dark, 
being  lighted  only  by  a  few  candles  and  the  lamps 
that  burned  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  so  I  will 
not  attempt  here  a  description  of  the  interior  of 
the  church.  Besides,  my  attention  was  com- 
pletely taken  up  in  examining  the  ancient  and 
widely  venerated  statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and 
in  paying  my  devotions.  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
say  a  few  prayers  within  the  precinct  between  the 
altar  and  the  famous  iron  grate  given  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  which  separates  the  sanctuary  from  the 
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body  of  the  church,  than  I  was  aroused  from  rny 
contemplation  by  the  choir-boys,  who  now,  in 
front  of  the  altar,  commenced  singing  the  Rosary 
of  the  Ulessed  Virgin.  There  is  a  custom  in 
Spain  of  singing  on  certain  days,  in  the  Spanish' 
vernacular,  five  decades  of  the  Rosary,  and  1  had 
heard  it  very  often  before  sung  in  Barcelona,  but 
never  had  it  made  such  a  deep  and  soul-afl'ecting 
impression  as  it  did  the  first  time  I.  heard  it  sung 
at  Montserrat  by  those  little  children,  who  like 
angels  from  a  better  world  linger  night  and  day 
around  its  sanctuary  to  sing  the  praises  of  our 
heavenly  Queen.  After  saying  the  Litany  also, 
and  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
children  retired,  as  did  we  also,  for  we  were  tired 
after  travelling  nearly  the  whole  day. 

We  left  the  church  regretting  that  we  could  not 
prolong  our  visit,  and  firmly  resolved  to  renew  it 
early  the  next  morning.  We  were  shown  into 
that  portion  of  the  building  set  apart  for  visitors, 
and  were  accommodated  with  neat  and  commodi- 
ous rooms  with  everything  prepared  to  facilitate 
a  good  night's  rest. 

The  monastery  is  now  very  poor,  and  cannot  af- 
ford, as  before,  to  give  boarding  for  three  days  to 
pilgrims ;  so  we  had  come  prepared  for  this, — and 
having  now  a  keen  appetite  after  our  long  jour- 
ney, we  opened  the  basket  of  provisions  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  enjoyed  our  meal  with  a 
good  relish.  As  the  evening  was  cold,  before  re- 
tiring to  rest  we  adjourned  to  a  sitting-room  where 
several  of  the  convent  servants  were  warming 
themselves. 

"  Come  near  the  fire,"  said  a  venerable  old  man, 
"  for  you  must  feel  very  cold  after  travelling  all 
day  exposed  to  the  north  wind.'' 

We  needed  not  a  second  invitation;  and  the  old 
man  having  lighted  his  pipe,  looked  at  me  a  little, 
and  shaking  his  grey  locks,  said:  "Ah,  my  boy, 
you  were  born  too  late  to  see  and  admire  the 
riches  and  splendor  of  this  sanctuary  in  the  days 
of  its  glory."  Then  turning  to  my  uncle  be  con- 
tinued :  "  Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  events  took  place  which  ruined  this  monas- 
tery, they  are  still  as  vivid  in  my  mind  as  to  make 
it  seem  but  yesterday  that  they  happened." 

"Anton,",  said  my  uncle,  "this  is  my  young 
nephew;  he  is  going  to  Rome  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  is  very  anxious  to  hear  anything  of 
interest  connected  with  this  sacred  place.  As 
your  memory  is  fresher  than  mine,  please  tell  him 
something  of  the  French  war  which  brought  deso- 
lation even  to  this  secluded  spot." 

The  face  of  the  old  servant  now  assumed  a  seri- 
ous and  gloomy  look,  as  he  said:  "I  wish  those 
wicked  days  had  never  come  to  pass,  or  that  they 
wore  buried  in  eternal  oblivion ;  but  to  satisfy  your 


just  desire,  my  young  sir,  I  will  briefly  relate 
to  you  what  my  poor  memory  may  recall." 

I  here  moved  my  chair  a  little  closer  to  that  of 
the  old  servant,  fearing  to  lose  a  single  word  of 
the  forthcoming  narrative,  in  which  my  anticipa- 
tions already  interested  me  greatly;  and  assuring 
him  that  he  could  not  tire  me  by  talking  ever  so 
long  on  such  a  subject,  he  coughed  and  tried  to 
clear  his  throat  as  it'  preparing  to  make  a  great 
speech,  and  related  the  following  incidents: 

"  The  troops  of  Napoleon  I,"  said  ho,  "  having 
entered  Spain,  the  soldiers,  led  by  avarice  and 
theft,  to  our  great  misfortune  dared  even  extend 
their  sacrilegious  hands  against  the  sanctuary  of 
our  Blessed  Mother  on  these  solitary  mountains. 
There  was  somo  little  consolation,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  the  pride  of  these  marauders  was  once 
humbled,  through  the  interposition  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat" — here  the  old  man  respectfully  raised 
his  cap — "  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  when  on 
the  6th  and  14th  of  June,  1808,  a  few  armed  peas- 
ants from  Bruch  obtained  a  full  victory  over  two 
large  divisions  of  French  troops,  killing"' many  of 
them  in  their  precipitate  flight.  - 

"Three  times  was  the  monastery  attacked  by 
the  French.  The  first  was  when,  in  1809,  General 
Devraux  and  his  men  took  the  monks  by  surprise. 
After  searching  the  premises  everywhere,  he  car- 
ried off  whatever  he  thought  worth  taking,  but, 
thanks  to  God,  retired  without  doing  us  or  the 
holy  community  any  serious  injury.  We  were 
not  so  fortunate,  two  years  later,  when  Marshal 
Suchet,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1811,  made  an  assault 
upon  the  monastery,  which  was  defended  only  by 
three  hundred  men.  We  were  then  young,  Joe, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  what  availed  our  valor 
against  such  an  overwhelming  multitude  of  well 
equipped  and  disciplined  soldiers!  After  a  short 
struggle  we  were  compelled  to  surrender,  and  be- 
fore our  eyes  saw  the  sacrilegious  soldiers  de- 
spoiling the  monastery  of  the  little  that  remained 
from  the  previous  incursion.  Oh!  how  our  blood 
froze  in  our  veins  when  we  saw  them  setting  fire 
to  the  church  and  monastery,  and  before  our  eyes 
killing  a  monk  and  two  hermits  who  had  not  had 
time  to  escape !  It  was  a  miracle  they  left  us  our 
lives, — though  in  sooth  th'ose  lives  were  Httte  bet- 
ter than  a  prolonged  death.  A  year  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  an  English  Colonel  Green  fortified 
himself  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Dimas,  where  he  was 
bombarded  by  the  cannons  of  General  Matthieu 
and  obliged  to  surrender.  Ah !  never  will  I  forget, 
Joe,  that  horrible  day, — the  last  day  of  July,  1814, 
— when  in  our  hiding  places  amongst  the  rocks 
we  heard  the  horrid  explosion  of  so  many  barrels 
of  powder  by  which  they  blew  to  fragments  a 
part  of  the  monastery,  and  we  thought  the  whole 
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mountain  was  coming  down  to  punish  the  sacri- 
legious invaders!  The  explosion  was  heard  at 
a  distance  of  even  five  or  six  leagues." 

The  narrator  here  paused,  and  after  a  moment, 
remarked:  "I  suppose,  my  friends,  you  feel  very 
tired  after  your  long  journey."  He  then  handed 
each  of  us  a  candle,  bidding  us  politely,  "A  holy 
and  good  night!  "  a  Christian  expression  once  in 
use  by  the  good  old-fashioned  people  of  Spain. 


Association   of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 


From  the  23d  of  July  to  the  6th  of  August,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  letters  have  been  entered 
on  our  register ;  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  new 
associates  have  been  enrolled;  conversion  has 
been  asked  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  indi- 
viduals, and  two  families;  sixty-two  sick  persons 
have  been  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  As- 
sociation; two  hundred  and  twenty -five  special 
favors  have  been  solicited — for  various  individu- 
als, one  school,  one  asylum,  and  one  family. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  It  is  a  source  of  much  joy  to  me  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  favorable  result  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Association  in  the  case  of  the  person  whom  I 
recommended  to  you  in  my  last.  The  man  has  not 
tasted  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  liquor  for  the  past 
three  weeks  and  more.  When  we  consider  that 
drunkenness  has  been  habitual  with  him  for  over 
a  year,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  be  sober  for  one 
moment,  this  result  is  certainly  encouraging." 
.  .  .  .  "  When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  requested  the 
prayers  of  the  Associates  for  the  recovery  of  my 
mother's  health,  and  now  I  thank  God  that,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  she  has  gained  very 
much."  .  ..."  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 

M is  recovering  from  his  long  illness,  and  he 

thanks  our  Blessed  Mother  for  this  great  bless- 
ing." .  ..."  I  have  used  the  vial  that  I  received 
for  myself,  and  I  am  much  better.  I  hope  by  the 
use  of  another  to  be  entirely  restored  to  health." 
.  ..."  I  received  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  I 
feel  much  better ;  the  pain  has  left  my  leg,  and 
the  ulcer  is  paining  me  but  very  little."  .... 
"At  tli-e  end  of  the  list  of  new  members  for  the 
Association,  was  the  name  of  an  intelligent  young 
lady  who  at  that  time  had  no  fixed  principles  of 
religion.  But  since  she  was  recommended  to 
the  Association  she  has  become  an  exemplary 
Catholic,  with  every  prospect  of  her  entire  family 
following  in  her  footsteps."  .  .  .  .  "  Please  have 
one  Mass  of  thanksgiving  offered  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  for  favors  obtained."  ....  "My 


mother  got  some  of  the  blessed  water.  It  has 
relieved  her  of  her  headache."  .  ..."  I  received 
the  water,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful.  Thanks 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  my  sister's 
head  is  almost  cured."  .  .  .  >  "  My  sister  is  so  far 
blessed  by  our  Lady  as  to  go  to  Mass,  aided  by 
crutches — a  happiness  she  had  not  enjoyed  for 
nine  years.  My  health  also  is  almost  fully  re- 
stored. Help  us  to  bless  our  kind  Mother  for 
these  favors."  .  .  .  .  "  We  wish  to  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  for 
relieving  me  so  much  by  the  use  of  the  blessed 
water.  I  have  had  sores  on  my  face  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  now  I  am  most  confident 
that  within  one  or  two  weeks  I  will  be  entirely 
cured."  .  ..."  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  of  the  wonderful  cure  recently  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  My  wife  had 
been  confined  to  bed  since  the  14th  of  January 
last,  and  attended  by  four  doctors,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Some  said  she  had  &  liver  complaint — but 
most  could  not  tell  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Thus  she  had  been  over  six  months  sick,  when 
hearing  of  the  many  cures  obtained  by  the  water 
of  Lourdes  I  sent  for  some,  which  I  gratefully  re- 
ceived. The  miraculous  cure  was  obtained  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  My  wife  was  unable  to 
stand  on  the  floor  before  she  took  the  water,  but 
now  she  is  able  to  walk  all  over  the  house.  Still 
she  is  unable  to  work,  and,  therefore,  she  asks 
for  another  vial.  The  persons  for  whom  I  got 
the  water  were  cured  by  it.  Thanks  be  to  God 
and  to  our  dear  Mother." 

OBITUARIES. 

The  following  deceased  members  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  Association :  Miss 
ALEXANDRIA  LAROGUE,  of  Baltimore,  who  died 
on  the  25th  ult.;  MARY  HINDS,  of  Evansville, 
Indiana,  and  also  thirty-five  deceased  persons  whose 
names  have  not  been  sent. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


ON  the  first  of  July  the  election  of  the  Silesian  Com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  Malta  took  place.  The  Duke 
of  Ratibor,  for  eight  years  president  of  the  Silesian 
Committee,  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  first  sign- 
er of  the  late  sycophant  address  of  a  few  Silesian 
Catholics  to  the  German  Emperor.  At  this  election, 
for  the  first  time,  he  has  been  outvoted  for  the  office 
of  president,  and  not  only  so,  but  every  one  also  who 
signed  the  address  is  banished  from  the  coijipsittee. 
This  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of 
Silesia  speaks  well  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Church,  and  for  their  just  abhorrence  of  the  mean 
and  paltry  spirit  which  prompted  the  miserable  ad- 
dress signed  by  a  few  poltroons  or  unmanly  cour- 
tiers. 
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Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
BY  M.  j.  c. 

"  CHKLSKA,  May  7, 1534. 

"  The  blow  hath  fallen  at  last — the  blow  so  long 
expected — so  long  prepared  for  as  we  thought;  yet 
it  finds  us  as  utterly  unprepared  to  realize  the 
great  horror  of  our  misery  as  if  it  had  fallen  at  the 
first.  So  at  least  it  seems  now. 

"He  had  escaped  all  the  snares  they  had  set  for 
his  innocence,  and  for  awhile  his  enemies  seemed, 
baffled.  We  have  had  many  months  of  peace  and 
quiet  happiness;  our  dear  father  seemed  more 
fond  and  tender  to  us  than  ever,  and  we  hung 
upon  his  steps  with  loving  observance,  treating 
him  as  some  precious  gift  of  God  that  might  at 
any  time  be  recalled. 

"  Father  has  seemed  even  to  grow  younger 
during  this  last  year, — for  'tis  a  year  now  since 
he  laid  down  the  chancellorship — and  in  laying 
aside  that  heavy  burden  he  seemed  also  to  put 
a  way  every  earthly  care;  and  all  the  marks  that 
care  had  made  have  disappeared  one  by  one  from 
his  noble  countenance. 

"  He  has  been  ever  as  joyous  and  mirthful 
among  us;  conversing  pleasantly  with  us  elders, 
or  sporting  with  the  children,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
that  inwardly  he  was  preparing  for  death.  And 
though  no  sign  of  austerity  appeared  in  his  face, 
I  know  he  hath  worn  almost  continually  the  hair- 
shirt,  and  frequently  slept  upon  the  hard  boards ; 
but  he  liketh  not  that  any  should  know  of  it. 

"  Dear  Bess  and  Cecily  and  my  stepmother  also 
had  grown  hopeful  and  happy  again,  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  quiet  had  we  enjoyed,  so  that  the  fright 
and  grief  of  this  suddeu  calamity  hath  over- 
whelmed them  quite.  Poor  Bess  hath  fallen  sick 
from  pure  sorrow,  and  the  whole  household  goeth 
heavily,  as  if  one  lay  dead  in  the  house. 

"We  were  all  returning  from  church,  when  one 
of  the  men-servants,  with  a  frightened  look,  came 
running  to  meet  us.  lie  made  as  if  he  would 
speak  out  before  us  all,  but.  father  by  a  sign  for- 
bade him,  and  then  bidding  us  walk  slowly,  he 
hastened  on  with  the  man,  listening  as  he  went  to 
tin  servant's  tidings. 

"In  obedience  to  father's  wish  we  checked  our 
pace,  though  our  hearts  burned  within  us  to  know 
what  was  doing  at  home.  Yet  was  every  heart  so 
heavy  witli  unexpressed  fear  and  dread,  that  we 
spoke  no  word  to  eaeh  other  by  the  way. 

"  M;,  good  husband — mine  own  kind,  dear  Will., 


supported  my  steps  or  I  must  have  fallen,  and 
whispered  pious  consolation  in  mine  ear;  but  I 
heeded  it  not,  terror  had  so  clutched  my  heart. 
Every  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren began  to  sob ;  nor  did  our  presentiments  de- 
ceive us.  When  we  reached  home,  father  stood 
by  the  boat  which  was  already  to  start,  with  oars- 
men in  their  places.  We  saw  no  stranger  about, 
yet  the  servants  looked  as  if  frightened ;  and  fa- 
ther said  with  his  own  dear  smile,  'Come,  son 
Roper!  thou  must  away  with  me;  I  need  thy  com- 
panionship for  a  few  hours.'  Then  turning  to  us, 
'Weep  not,  dear  wife  and  children;  all  will  go 
well  I  trust.  Kiss  me*  now,  each  one?'  And 
kissing  all  the  little  ones  first,  and  then  each  of  us 
and  mother,  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  yet  turned  to 
me  again  and  kissed  me  once  more,  last  of  all: 
'Remember,  dear  Meg!'  he  said,  and  was  gone. 

"We  went  sadly  enough  into  the  house,  and 
found  young  Mistress  Allington — that  is,  Daisy, 
my  stepmother's  daughter,  whom  thou  remem- 
berest,  I  think — weeping  bitterly  in  the  bow  win- 
dow. She  had  not  been  with  us  at  church. 

"'Oh  mother! '  sobbed  she, falling  into  my  step- 
mother's arms,  'pursuivant  de  facto  came  for  deal- 
father,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  within  three 
hours  before  the  commissioners,  to  take  the  oath  ! ' 

"'What  oath,  dear  Daisy?'  asked  Bess,  fear- 
fully. 

" '  'Tis  this  new  oath  of  supremacy,'  said  she, — 
'that  th'e  king's  majesty  be  the  head  of  the 
Church ! ' 

" '  Then  is  thy  father  a  lost  man ! '  cried  mother 
in  great  distress,  "for  I  wot  well  he  will  never 
take  any  such  oath.  It  hath  been  talked  of  for 
some  time,  and  he  hath  repeatedly  said  tome — ah  ! 
he  wished  to  prepare  me  for  this;  I  see  it  all  now ! 
— that  he  would  cheerfully  give  his  body  to  be 
burned  ere  he  would  ever  acknowledge  any  savi- 
our lord  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Woe 
be  to  the  devisors  of  this  oath!  I  believe 
that  it  hath  been  gotten  up  of  express  purpose  to 
destroy  my  poor  husband.  They  tried  in  vain  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  any  wrong;  so  now  they  will 
ensnare  him  through  his  very  virtue!' 

" '  Mother,  will  the  wicked  men  burn  up  my 
dear  Gaffer?'  cried  my  own  little  Billy,  clinging 
to  my  skirts. 

"'No!  child,  no!  Mother  and  sisters  let  us  to 
prayer!'  answered  I.  'Did  you  mark  that,  father 
saith  to  me  "Remember!"  as  lie  slept  into  the 
boat?  'T was  to  mind  me — but  oh!  it  needed  not 
what  he  hath  oft  told  me — that  our  sole  weapon 
is  prayer.  Our  adversary  is  a  powerful  king;  he 
hath  all  on  his  side;  we  are  poor  and  friendless, 
yet  '  ave  we  God  on  ours;  or  rather,  we  are  on 
jod's  siii'!  Come,  let's  to  praver  and  as  father 
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oft  sayeth,  there's  no  prayer  like  the  Rosary;  yet 
might  we  well  say  at  this  strait  the  penitential 
psalms.' 

"How  long  and  dreary  seemed  the  day;  how 
leaden-footed  the  hours!  Remembering  father's 
injunctions  I  tried  to  comfort  the  others,  yet  sorely 
needed  a  comforter  myself. 

"How  we  watched  for  the  night!  yet  it  only 
brought  more  sorrow,  for  Will  returned  in  the 
boat  alone, — dear  father  was  not  with  him;  ah, 
me!  my  heart  tells  me  that  his  foot  will  never 
again  cross  this  loved  threshold  of  home! 

"  We  crowded  about  Will ;  none  could  speak ; 
the  climbing  sorrow  in  our  throats  made  voice 
impossible,  yet  our  tearful  eyes  asked  every  needed 
question. 

"  Poor  Will  strove  to  be  manly  and  courageous, 
and  to  control  his  voice ;  but  I  loved  him  all  the 
better  that  his  manhood  deserted  him,  and  he 
broke  down  weeping. 

"  Said  he  first  of  all,  '  He  bids  all  be  of  good 
courage,  and  to  continue  instant  in  prayer;  and 
seudeth  to  each  one  a  loving  kiss ! '  then  for 
awhile  could  say  no  more.  Then  again,  '  He  is 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster for  the  time,'  which  somewhat  cheered  us, 
as  we  had  feared  he  was  sent  to  the  tower. 

" '  Ah !  could  you  have  seen  him ! '  Will  broke 
forth  with  fervor;  'he  was  respectful  to  all,  yet  as 
firm  as  the  tower  itself.  They  offered  him  the 
oath.  He  said  that  his  conscience  forbade  him  to 
take  it.  Then  they  persuaded  and  tried  to  bribe 
him;  from  that  they  passed  to  fearful  threats;  all 
were  equally  in  vain.  Then  they  gave  him  in 
ward  to  the  Abbot,  and  in  four  days  more  he  will 
be  called  up  again. 

"  MAY  12. 

"He  is  committed  to  the  tower!  And  yet  we 
live,  but  I  know  not  how.    My  body  is  here,  but 
my  heart  is  with.him  in  his  poor  cell.    We  begin 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty  too,  so  many  false 
•  jres  have  been  made  on  us,  and  so  much  with- 
in our  former  incou  we  heed 
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those  fearful  doors!  Ah!  what  cannot  the  heart 
bear,  when  God's  hand  is  under  it  to  support  it! 

"My  father!  my  father!  but  no,  I  will  not  give 
way.  I  got  permission  at  last,  I  hardly  know 
how;  dear  Will  took  me  in  a  boat  to  the  tower, 
and  with  a  giddy  head  I  followed  my  guide.  At 
las!  he  opened  the  door,  and  there  I  saw  once  more 
— yet  scarcely  saw  through  my  blinding  tears — 
that  dear  face!  He  knew  not  that  I  was  coming, 
and  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 
I  sprang  into  that  loved  and  longed-for  ref- 
uge, but  could  not  speak. 

"'Why  Meg!  is't  thou?  What!  my  heart's 
own  dear'st  one!  my  treasure!  have  they  then  let 
me  see  t nee  once  more  ?  Then  all's  quits ;  I  for- 
give them  all  for  this.  Look  up,  my  own!  wilt 
deny  thy  old  father  the  sight  of  thy  sweet  face? 
Why  I  have  hungered  and  thirsted  for't,  Meg!  I 
knew  not  of  a  truth  till  now  that  my  heart  was 
tied  to  earth  by  such  strong  chords  of  affection. 
'Twould  have  been  a  double  martyrdom  to  have 
died  without  a  sight  of  thee.  And  how's  all  at 
home  ?  Speak  to  me,  mine  own ! ' 

"Then  though  I  was  near  to  strangling  with 
suppressed  sobs,  I  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but 
looking  up  at  his  face,  the  sight  of  those  loving 
eyes,  and  that  hair  turned  so  grey,  alas!  in  so  few 
months,  and  cheeks  so  thin  and  wan,  was  too 
much  for  me  again.  So  he  just  gave  way  himself, 
and  wept  with  me,  and  for  some  time  our  tears 
only  expressed  our  mingled  grief  and  joy. 

"At  last  we  grew  calm,  and  the  fearful  load 
seemed  lifted  from  my  heart.  We  sat  down  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
the  present,  and  think  of  nought  else.  After  I 
had  told  him  everything  of  our  home  affairs, 
omitting  all"  that  could  sadden  him,  and  given 
him  the  messages  from  each  one,  'specially  from 
poor  loving  Bessie,  who  charged  me  not  to  let 
him  know  that  sorrow  had  cast  her  upon  a  sick 
bed,  but  to  kiss  him  for  her  a  thousand  times,  at 
which  he  smiled  and  said:  "Tis  the  tenderest, 
lovingest  heart, — her  own  dear  mother  over  again ; 
but  thou,  my  Meg,  art  the  staff  on  which  I  lean  for 
support ! ' 

"I  told  him  of  the  wild  mirth  and  rcvellings  at 
court,  and  how  that  the  lady  Ann  surpassed  every 
queen  by  her  mad  extravagance;  still  seeking  the 
admiration  of  all  the  young  lords  as  much  asever, 
dancing  all  night,  and  coquetting  all  day;  for 
that  indeed  is  what  people  say,  adding  that  al- 
ready the  king  at  times  looketh  somewhat  black 
at  her  carousings. 

" '  Ah,  poor  lady ! '  said  he,  '  'tis  but  a  court  but- 
terfly, and  her  life  shall' have  a  butterfly's  brief 
ie, — then  its  sudden  night.  Dost 
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a  pool  «f  blood!  'Twas  a  fearful  sight!'  and  a 
strong  shudder  came  over  him;  then  after  awhile 
he  seemed  to  revive. 

"  'Sty  nought  of  this  to  any  one,  my  dearest;  I 
have  prayed  oft  for  her  welfare  and  for  her  con- 
version; but  the  sole  roponse  to  my  prayer  was 
this  vision.  "Write  it  down  for  the  future  to  tot; 
but  si ieak  not  of  it  to  any  here.  Hast  brought  me 
any  bo?  ik-.  ?' 

''  I  gave  him  his  Greek  Testament,  his  book  of 
the  canonical  hours,  and  his  long-loved  and  well- 
worn  copy  of  Plato,  so  many  years  his  most 
familiar  companion.  I  had  thought  that  nought 
I  could  bring  would  cheer  him  like  unto  this 
book ;  yet  though  he  received  them  all  thankfully, 
and  pressed  his  lips  reverently  on  the  copy  of  the 
Holy  Gospels,  he  presently  said: 

"  '  There  is  another  book  I  would  fain  have, 
Meg,  if  thou  canst  get  it  to  me;  in  good  sooth,  I 
have  longed  for  it  much.  Dost  think  thou  canst 
find  a  way  to  send  it  privily  ?' 

" '  I  doubt  not,  dear  father,'  said  I ;  '  but  what 
book  can  it  be,  more  dear  to  thee  than  this  dear 
old  friend  ?'  pointing  to  the  work  of  Plato  I  had 
brought 

'•  'Ah,  Meg!  'tis  easy  to  see  thou  hast  never  yet 
stood  face  to  face  with  death!  Look  on  \\inprie- 
dieu,  near  my  bed  at  home,  for  an  old  book  of 
mine,  entitled  "  Meditations  on  the  Most  Blessed 
Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  That  book  is 
more  to  me  now,  my  child,  than  all  the  writings 
of  heathen  sages,  even  the  wise  and  good  Plato. 
And  when  I  die,  Meg,  I  will  leave  word  that  this 
book  shall  return  to  thee.  Make  it  thy  bosom 
companion  for  life;  let  no  day  ever  pass  over  thy 
head  in  the  which  thou  hast  not  meditated  de- 
voutly on  the  Passion  of  thy  Lord.  Then  when 
death  comes,  thou  wilt  need  no  special  prepara- 
tion, seeing  that  thy  whole  life  hath  been  a  prep- 
aration for  death. 

" '  Yet  I  am  very  thankful  for  this  book  in  es- 
pecial,' said  he,  taking  up  the  book  of  the  hours. 
4  Hitherto  my  sole  book  of  devotions  hath  been 
this,'  and  he  took  his  rosary  fnxn  his  pocket. 

"  We  were  walking  up  and  down  the  cell ;  his 
arm  over  my  shoulders,  and  my  arm  around  his 
body,  and  he  was  talking  now  in  the  old  familiar 
strain.  I  listened  not  only  with  my  ears  but  with 
my  heart. 

44 '  Meg,'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  '  thou  art  ever 
devout,  and  lovest  prayer.  Let  thy  chosen  and 
favored  devotions  ever' be  those  that  are  pointed 
out  by  the  Church,  and  enriched  with  her  indul- 
gences. At  no  act  of  an  heretic  or  an  unbeliever 
do  I  marvel;  the  grace  of  God  which  illumin- 
ateth  the  understanding  is  not  in  them.  But  I 
marvel  greatly  when  I  behold  faithful  children  of 
the  Church  so  remiss  as  many  are  in  the  gaining 
of  indulgences.  Mark  me  now,  Meg!  as  there  be 
things  which  indicate  the  flight  of  time,  others 
that  show  forth  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  so  is 
it  that  the  degree  of  zeal  that  a  Christian  showelh 
in  the  gaining  of  indulgences  is  a  sure  indicator 
of  the  amount  of  faith  that  is  in  him.  And  again, 
it  be  a  sure  thing  that  lie  who  is  not  devout  to 
Mary,  is  never  truly  devout  to  God.  Love  and 
devotion  to  the  Mother  hath  marked  the  Church 
built  up  by  the  S:>n  from  its  earliest  beginning, 
and  one  who  is  becoming  a  heretic  through  pride, 
always  commences  his  downfall  by  relaxing  ami 
finally  abandoning  his  devotion  to  'Mary. 


ever  upon  this  earth  is  a  true  Catholic,  there  is  a 
faithful  client  of  Mary,  and  our  greatest  pout  ill's, 
saints  and  martyrs  have  delighted  in  lauding  her 
iiiC'']nmunic:ible  graces  and  glories. 

"'England  is,  abandoning  the  altars  of  that 
sweet  patroness:  and,  my  loved  child,  1  need  not 
tell  thee  that  England  is  falling  away  from  the 
faith.  I  regret  not  death,  come  when  it  may, 
when  I  reflect  upon  what  I  know  must  come. 
Ah,  me!  Yet  God  liveth  and  reigneth  still :  and 
after  centuries  of  schism  and  heresy,  England 
shall  and  will  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  same  way  in  which  she  leaveth  it, — that 
is,  as  a  nation.  And  the  sure  signs  of  that  return 
will  be  great  and  increasing  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God!  Again  upon  the  altars  of  Eng- 
land's grand  cathedrals  shall  the  statue  of  Mary 
be  lifted  up,  again  her  Litany  be  chanted  in  their 
aisles  by  worshipping  thousands!  And  again, 
after  ages  have  passed,  shall  the  adorable  Ilo.-t  be 
elevated,  and  amid  clouds  of  burning  incense 
shall  England's  sovereign,  nobles  and  people, 
prostrate  "themselves  in  worship  before  it!  Let 
us  intercede  for  England's  redemption  and  re- 
turn!' 

"  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  began  to  intone 
the  Salve  Reginn.  Penetrated  with  awe,  I  knelt 
in  silence  by  his  side,  feeling  as  if  I  were  gazing 
into,  heaven.  'O  Mary!  Mother  of  God, 
Virign,  and  immaculate  in  thy  most  pure  &>;. 
tion!  intercede  for  England  evermore!'  Having 
uttered  these  words  with  uplifted  eyes  and  arms 
extended,  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  him,  his  glance 
seemed  to  look  far  away  into  space,  his  breathing 
seemed  suspended,  and  he  no  longer  appeared  con- 
scious of  my  presence. 

"After  many  minutes,  he  drew  a  long  breath, 
his  eyes  drooped,  and  his  countenance  resumed 
its  natural  color.  Still  on  his  knees,  lie  mur- 
mured softly : 

41 '  In  the  ages  to  come,  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  faith,  amid  the  persecution  of  God's  people, 
shall  the  star  arise!  Mary's  name  shall  be  greatly 
exalted,  her  honors  shall  be  proclaimed,  her 
house  shall  be  built  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it!  Just  as 
faith  seems  about  to  be  crushed,  and  infidelity  to 
triumph,  she  shall  appear  gloriously  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  believers  and  to  confound'  the  wicked. 
Miracles  shall  be  wrought,  the  ages  of  faith  shall 
return;  pilgrims  from  all  nations  and  all  peoples 
— from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  even — shall 
come  by  thousands  to  her  shrine !  And  Eng- 
land, beloved  England,  shall  return  to  the  fold ! 

"  '  My  blood,  that  is  to  be  poured  forth  upon  her 
soil,  I  offer  as  a  sacrifice  for  her!  May  it  be 
cepted,  O  God!  and  may  she  yet  be  re<lee»;,,([ 
from  sin  and  error,  and  again  be  the  I^'.uid  Of 
Saints  and  a  bright  gem  in  the  crown  ,}1  the  oue 
true  Church !' 

"  I  heard  afar  down  the  echoing  corridors  the 
step  of  the  jailor,  who  came  to^,?^  us  Hours 
had  passed  like  minutes.  ••*  ,..m  to  fa,iH.,-  and 
roused  him  from  his  (£Vout  ecstasy ;  I  clung  to 
him,  trembling  ami  W(,(lpjn(r.  ][<>  rose,  and  em- 
bracing in  ,.  uia  blessing  for  myself  and 
for  all  th»;  f:Uniiy.  The  next  moment  the 
;ed,  and  f  was  summoned  away.  Dear 
was  waiting  al  the  boat,  and  received  me 
into  his  arms,  for  life  itself  seemed  almost  leav- 


er-  I    ing  me. 
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(ExAMit  f  mwrol,  tooted  to  tte  §<wav  0f  tto 


When  -wo  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesiis  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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YEAR    OF    MARY,— No.    16. 

Nativity  of   Mary.— Sept.    8, 

BY   M.   A.   GELL. 

The  world  had,  as  it  were,  culminated  in 
worldliness  some  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  great  might  of  ancient  Pagan  Rome 
bestrode  the  nations  with  the  force  of  a  giant. 
Order — such  order  as  mere  materialism  can  be- 
stow— reigned  paramount  on  earth.  Nor  was  it 
without  its  uses;  for  all  real  order,  even  of  the 
materialistic  kind,  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  If 
it  itself  has  lost  the  spirit,  it  is  still  a  relic  of  the 
spirit  It  would  not  have  existed  at  all  had  it  not 
primarily  been  called  forth  by  the  spirit,  which 
even  in  departing  left  with  it  the  beauty  of  form, 
a  form  which  still  preserves  the  traditions  of 
good,  and  holds  its  sway  by  force  of  those  tradi- 
tions; for  however  corrupted  man  may  be,  a  still 
small  voice  within  is  ever  whispering  of  higher 
good  than  earth  can  realize,  and  even  those  who 
ascribe  these  inward  tones  to  a  futile  imagination, 
yet  listen  at  times  to  their  fascinations,  thus  bear- 
ing witness  that  the 'ideal  of  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness;  may  readily  find  a  home  in  the  human 
heart,  t,  MI  if  considered  only  as  a  dream  of  the 
poets,  or  as  .  fancy  not  to  be  realized  on  earth. 
Yet  the  laws  of  every  nation  professed  formerly, 
as  they  now  profess,  to  be  founded  on  truth  and 
justice.  When  they  a/?  violated,  it  is  ever  the 
fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  justice  that 
are  appealed  to  for  redress;  and  Although  at  the 
time  referred  to  above,  these  laws  were  practi- 
cally dead  as  far  as  regarded  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  every  state,  it  was  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  that  the  fault  lay,  at  least  in  regard  to  free 
men.  Had  the  laws  been  rightly  executed,  justice 


would  still  have  ruled,  at  least,  apart  from  the 
holding  of  slaves.  Indeed,  throughout,  all  his- 
tory this  fact  remains  prominent.  It  is  rarely 
the  enactment  of  bad  laws  that  demoralizes  a 
nation,  and  causes  it  to  degenerate, — it  is  rather 
the  non-enforcement  of  laws  that  are  good.  The 
forcible  seizure  of  Church-lands  and  revenues  in 
England  and  Ireland  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years,  were  flagrant  exceptions  to  this,  I  admit,  as 
are  also  the  forcible  dispossession  of  religious 
now  being  enacted  in  Europe;  but  both  these 
cases  are  evidence  not  that  good  laws  do  not 
exist,  but  that  men's  minds  have  become  mysti- 
fied, confused,  so  that  their  powers  of  perception 
have  become  clouded,  and  they  do  not  perceive 
the  tendency  of  the  acts  they  allow  to  be  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  truth. 

It  is  ever  thus  when  the  spirit  departs  from  the 
form.  The  union  of  the  human  and  divine  is  the 
state  predestined  for  mankind.  If  the  divine  is 
ignored  the  human  cannot  sustain  its  own  aspira- 
tion. Pagan  civilization,  therefore,  bore  witness 
to  the  fact  that  man  unsustained  by  God  degener- 
ates of  necessity  in  spite  of  the  good  laws  in- 
herited from  an  ancestral  race  to  whom  the  pri- 
mal rules  of  justice  and  of  morality  were  revealed. 

Pagan  Rome  had  sought  universal  rule  by 
leaving  to  every  conquered  nation  the  privilege 
of  practising  its  own  customs  and  of  worshipping 
according  to  its  own  usages.  It  sought  dominion 
over  the  exterior  world,  leaving  the  interior  world 
of  the  soul  unmedclled  with  as  long  as  the  nations 
acknowledged  by  exterior  rite  the  supremacy  of 
the  genius  of  Rome. 

This  was  the  test  of  submission  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.  To  the  enlightened  pagan  the 
test  was  simply  a  poetic  type  of  a  fact.  Rome, 
wnate^er  her  genius  might  be,  did  rule  the 
nations.  To  ^crifice  on  this  altar,  therefore,  was, 
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to  a  Roman  citizen,  simply  a  poetic  way  of  being 
patriotic.  In  u  conquered  alien,  such  as  was  the 
<i:vek,  it  was  a  graceful  mode  of  accepting  an  in- 
evitable destiny.  "  When  late  decrees,  Jupiter 
himself  submits,"  was  his  creed;  and  it  softened 
the  enforced  thraldom  to  consider  that  while 
Home  held  material  rule,  Grecian  art,  Grecian 
philosophy,  Grecian  science  still  held  sway  over 
the  intellects  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  rulers, 
and  exercised  their  intellectual  powers — a  fact 
which  did  not,  however,  produce  any  modifica- 
tion in  the  application  of  those  powers  to  moral- 
ity. The  Roman  sway  was  the  exercise  of  force 
reduced  to  order:  an  order  bringing  into  play 
reasoning  powers  shared  with  the  lower  animals; 
as  with  the  beaver  when  it  erects  its  villages; 
with  the  bee  when  it  stings  to  death  the  drone 
which  is  no  longer  to  perpetuate  the  race;  with 
a  certain  race  of  ants  which  are  said  to  reduce  to 
slavery  and  to  compel  to  labor  conquered  colonies 
of  ants. 

The  soul  of  man — that  interior  power  or  faculty 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  communicate  with 
God,  to  become  sensible  of  the  divine  attraction, 
and  to  apprehend  the  fact  of  being  created  to  the 
divine  image, — the  soul  of  man,  by  which  we 
take  cognizance  of  abstract  good,  of  abstract 
beauty  and  of  abstract  truth,  and  learn  the  har- 
monies which  bind  'these  three  in  an  eternal 
union,  disturbed  only  when  the  freewill  of  a 
created  being  forcibly  breaks  through  the  limits 
at  which  the  attractions  cease  to  operate,  and 
forms  for  itself  a  sphere  incongruous,  disunited 
and  anomalous  in  which  to  act, — the  soul  at  this 
period  of  the  world's  history  was  practically 
ignored ;  beauty,  torn  from  the  centre  of  unity, 
was  profaned  to  the  mere  gratification  of  selfish- 
ness; harmony  but  subserved  to  influence  the 
senses;  and  magnificence,  as  Sallust  himself  com- 
plains, was  now  shown  forth  in  the  erection  of 
palatial  residences  for  private  individuals,  while 
the  temples  of  the  gods  were  left  too  often  un- 
adorned. 

Man  was  to  discover  by  experience  what  he 
was,  even  at  the  highest  point  of  civilization, 
when  walking  outside  of  the  sphere  of  attraction 
in  which  he  is  breathed  upon  by  God.  But 
another  time  was  at  hand. 

In  an  obscure  village  lived  an  obscure  pair — a 
man  and  a  woman  all  unknown  to  fame,  though 
lineally  descended  from  a  royal  race.  Joachim 
and  Anna  were  already  aged  when  the  blessing  of 
a  child  was  vouchsafed  to  them ;  and  that  child — 
whose  Feast  of  Nativity  we  celebrate  to-day  (8th 
September) — that  child  was  to  be  the  instrument  of 
changing  the  face  of  the  world.  Rome  ruled  by 
force,  and  force  was  the  deity  practically  invoked 


by  the  nations;  but  force  can  neither  regenerate 
nor  refine ;  neither  can  it  awaken  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  soul,  nor  teach  it  to  aspire  to  God,  at 
least  not  to  the  Christian's  (»od — God  who  is  Love. 
Only  Love  itself,  Incarnate  Love,  can  do  that; 
and  to  prepare  a  chosen  vessel  (Vas  insiyne  dew- 
tionis)  for  this  purpose,  Mary  was  elected  full  of 
grace,  that  she  might  be  the  means  of  communi- 
cating grace,  and  instruct  the  mistaken  world 
that  in  love,  not  in  physical  force,  all  harmonies 
are  blended,  and  the  triple  powers^  mental,  phys- 
ical and  spiritual,  unite.  To  Mary  was  given  this 
Incarnate  Love  —  from  her  the  world  received 
Him,  and  from  her  example  well  may  her  daugh- 
ters learn  the  sphere  which  is  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  in  which  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be- 
come ministers  of  grace  to  their  generation. 

Love,  not  force,  is  the  regenerative  power.  Force 
has  tried  its  utmost  and  has  failed ;  even  intellec- 
tual force  has  proved  powerless  in  this  respect. 
Men  may  invent  their  cannons  and  blow  one 
another  to  pieces;  yet  the  world  grows  no  happier 
by  the  issue.  The  Atlantic  cable  binds  together 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  yet  cannot  prevent, 
but  rather  assists  in  the  dissemination  of  lies  put 
forth  as  truth.  The  railway  traverses  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  but  men  do  not  run  away 
from  their  vices.  The  cars  transport  the  de- 
faulter, the  seducer,  the  murderer,  beyond  the 
reach  of  justice,  but  alter  not  a  tittle  of  his 
character.  Men  are  powerless  to  rise,  of  them- 
selves, out  of  the  mire  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
If  they  apply  not  for  supernatural  grace,  the  next 
generation  bids  fair  to  descend  in  reality  into  that 
mere  animalistic  state  from  which,  according  to 
our  soi-disant  philosophers,  it  has  taken  us  many 
centuries  to  emerge.  This  is  the  "  progress "  to 
which  we  are  tending  in  spite  of  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, and  from  which  only  a  recurrence  to  right 
principles  can  save  us;  and  these  right  prin- 
ciples we  must  learn  at  the  fouutainhead,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  of  Mary  and  of  her  Divine 
Son. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

The  Holy  Father  on  the  Plagues  of 
Italy. 

In  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  College  of  the 
Prelatura  and  the  Tribunals,  the  Holy  Father 
said: 

"  I  think  you  must  have  observed  how,  in  our  day, 
God  is  displaying  His  justice  in  the  plagues  with 
which  he  is  smiting  Italy.  First,  there  is  the  revolu- 
tion, which  destroys  but  does  not  build  up,  and  aggra- 
vates but  does  not  alleviate;  which  enters  the  man- 
sion  to  impoverish,  and  the  cottage  to  oppress.  With 
effrontery  it  enters  the  sanctuary,  prying  everywhere, 
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that  it  may  get  everything  into  its  own  possession. 
The  Tiber  began  with  its  inundations,  and  then  the 
volcanic  fires  caused  heavy  losses  in  the  South  of 
Italy.  And  now  a  pestilence,  fatal  to  the  young, 
though  it  has  lasted  but  a  few  days,  has  already  cut 
off  its  numerous  victims,  chiefly  as  if  God  wished  to 
preserve  a  large  number  of  children  from  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  age:  ne  malitia  mularet  intellcctum 
corum.  There  have  been  destructive  hailstorms  in 
many  places,  and  the  Asiatic  cholera  has  come  as  a 
warning  to  bring  men  to  penance:  ut  fuginnt  a  facie 
arcm.  And,  as  if  these  were  not  motives  enough  to 
turn  to  God,  behold  the  Lord  Himself  is  looking  upon 
the  earth  with  an  angry  countenance  and— -facit  earn 
tremere.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  chastise- 
ments are  coming  down  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
sins  of  injustice  that  are  being  committed  in  the  land 
by  those  who  abuse  their  power.  I  will  not  say  that 
the  cholera  and  the  earthquake  represent  the  two  sec- 
tions of  Right  and  Left,  but  I  will  say  that  these 
plagues  descend  on  the  land,  and  specially  on  Rome, 
by  reason  of  the  sins  of  those  men.  They  smite  indis- 
criminately, and  they  perhaps  harden  the  hearts  of 
some,  but  they  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed 
and  turn  them  towards  God." 


The  Divine  Will. 

God,  pitying,  looketh  down.    The  paths  are  fair 

Where  mortal  hearts  seek  life  and  life's  sweet  spell, 
Rare  sunlight  of  bright  freedom  falleth  there, 

And  flow'rs  of  hope  and  pleasure  blooming  dwell. 
Ah!  in  that  sunlight  hides  a  poisoned  ray 

To  blast  the  soul  with  blindness,  and  beneath 
The  smiling  blossoms  decking  each  smooth  way 

Lie  fatal  clogs  to  stay  the  steps,  in — death! 

God,  yearning,  looketh  down.    Into  the  heart 

Of  each  false  sunbeam  enteretli  His  gaze, 
And  where  each  fatal  clog  low  lies  apart, 

The  Eye  that  "sleeps  not"  darteth  awful  rays. 
0  strong  right  hand  of  God!    O  tender  hand! 

Round  each  unseeing  mortal  heart  it  clasps 
A  chain  that  holds  it  in  a  shining  band, 

And  draws  it  onward  to  the  end  He  grasps. 

Not  in  the  sunlight  fal^e,  nor  through  the  flow'rs 

Will  walk  the  heart  that  chain  guides  to  such  end; 
But  far  from  influence  of  their  baneful  pow'rs, 

And  by  the  Cross,  its  thorny  way  'twill  wend. 
0  soul!  complaining  that  it  wounds  thee  sore, 

'Tis  but  thy  own  resistance  brings  the  pain! 
No  more  draw  back,  and  then  'twill  chafe  no  more! 

Lay  down  thy  will,  if  thou  God's  hand  wouldst  gain ! 

M.  M.  WAKDE. 


THE  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Angers,  have  been  selected  to  form  the  Superior 
Council  on  the  important  subject  of  public  educa- 
tion in  France. 
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BY  MRS.   ANNA   H.   DORSET. 


CHAPTER  VIII  (Continued.) 
"Thanks!"  she  said  after  a  short,  searching 
look  into  his  honest,  gray  eyes  and  not  unhand- 
some face.  "I  have  faith  in  what  you  say.  We 
need  a  friend  in  our  present  strait,  and  if  you  can 
spare  the  time  without  any  inconvenience  to  your 
own  affairs,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  offer  when 
we  reach  New  York,  Mr.  Warren." 

In  after  years  when  these  stricken,  friendless 
women  looked  back  to  this  bitter  passage  in  their 
past,  how  well  they  realized  the  meaning  of 
Schiller's  verse : 

"Thus  man  pursues  his  weary  calling, 
And  wrings  the  hard  life  from  the  sky, 
While  happiness  unseen  is  falling 
Down  from  God's  bosom  silently." 

This  was  the  first  of  Roger  Warren's  meeting 
with  the  fair  girl  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
Arrived  at  New  York,  he  did  not  leave  them  again, 
except  to  go  to  Washington  to  receive  ani  return 
with  the  body  of  General  Johns,  whose  funeral 
was  solemnized  by  a  grand  requiem  Mass  at  St. 
Stephens,  his  coffin  draped  with  the  flag  he  lost  his 
life  defending,  and  covered  with  the  floral  tributes, 
the  offerings  of  loyal  hearts  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally a  stranger ;  after  which  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  a  beautiful  and  secluded  part  of  the 
Catholic  cemetery  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  His  sis- 
ter and  daughter  would  have  preferred  a  more 
private  burial  as  better  suited  to  the  sacredness  of 
their  grief;  but  it,  was  impossible  in  those  days, 
when  the  loyal  heart  of  the  nation  was  ever  aglow 
with  a  deep  enthusiasm  for  a  just  cause,  to  repress 
or  keep  in  check  the  spontaneous  manifestations 
of  a  people's  sorrow  when  one  of  their  heroes  fell. 
Dying  for  their  country  made  him  theirs  by  a 
grand  consecration,  and  they  would  do  him  honor 
and  heap  laurels  upon  his  grave. 

After  the  first  wrenches  of  their  human  agony 
was  over,  they  derived  sweet  solace  from  a  letter 
which  was  found,  addressed  to  his  sister  and  child, 
in  General  John's  pocket,  evidently  written  be- 
tween dawn  and  sunrise  of  the  day  he  fell.  It  was 
stained  with  his  blood,  and  penned  perhaps  with 
a  prophetic  feeling  of  what  afterwards  happened. 
It  contained  certain  directions  relating  to  a  small 
property  of  his  in  the  South,  and  also  how  to  ob- 
tain his  back  pay  and  a  pension;  after  which, 
came  the  following  words:  "I  have  just  received 
the  Holy  Communion  from  the  hands  of  my  chap- 
lain, and  it  seems,  in  the  sweet  and  blessed  calm 
of  this  hour,  when  all  the  discords  of  men  are 
slumbering,  and  the  harsh  sounds  of  battle  are  at 
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rest,  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to  go  suddenly  from 
this  peace  to  one  that  will  never  be  broken;  to  es- 
cape where  sin  can  never  more  wound  the  healed 
soul!"  Then  the  letter  closed  with  loving  words, 
commending  his  dear  ones  to  the  care  ot'JeMis 
and  .Mary,  and  they  knew  that  he  had  entered 
eternal  life  A\ith  a  clean  heart. 

Roger  Warren  attended  to  everything  for  them, 
and  ut  last,  when  his  business  imperatively  de- 
manded his  return  home,  he  asked  an  interview 
with  Miss  Rhoda  Johns,  and  offered  himself, 
through  her,  to  Agnes,  and  begged  her  to  urge  her 
niece  to  give  him  the  right  to  protect  and  shield 
them  both.  Agnes  Johns  was  new  to  the  world; 
she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  bitter  struggle  that 
lay  in  the  future  before  her;  she  was  too  full  of 
grief  for  her  father  to  think  of  plans;  but  she  had 
got  used  to  the  quiet,  gentle  ways  of  the  stranger 
who  had  cared  for  them  like  a  brother;  she  had 
learned  to  expect  him  when  absent,  and  be  glad 
when  he  came  to  look  up  to  him  as  their  best 
friend  and  adviser;  and  had  they  met  in  happier 
times  she  would  have  known  that  she  loved  him. 
He  had  told  Miss  Johns  his  history,  and  how  he 
had  achieved  independence  through  a  life  of  early 
struggle:  he  referred  her  to  the  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  who  had  known  him  many  years,  also 
to  several  leading  citizens  with  whom  he  had  busi- 
ness relations,  and  she,  sensible,  straightforward 
woman  that  she  was,  did  not  fail  to  avail  herself 
of  the  opportunities  given  to  learn  more  of  him, 
and  was  glad  in  her  heart  to  find  the  results  cor- 
roborative of  even  more  than  he  had  told  her. 
Roger  Warren  was  a  Catholic,  as  were  they:  he 
was  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  noble  of  nature, 
generous  and  true-hearted:  they  were  friendless 
and  unprotected:  he  loved  Agnes,  and  she  did  not 
repulse  his  affection:  what  then  could  be  more 
suitable  than  such  a  match?  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  after  a  few  months  they  were  married 
one  day,  very  quietly,  at  the  cathedral,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  accompanied  by  Miss  Johns  they  em- 
barked the  same  afternoon  in  one  of  the  Canard 
steamers  for  Europe.  Roger  Warren  left  his  man- 
ufactories in  safe  hands,  and  while  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  his  foreign  trip,  greatly.forwarded  the 
practical  interests  of  his  business  by  establishing 
relations  with  European  manufacturers  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  their  advanced  improvements  in 
machinery.-  When  they  returned  home,  some  fif- 
teen months  afterwards,  their  new  home  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  was  ready  for  them, 
and  the  baby  that  had  been  born  to  them  in  Italy, 
a  little  girl  christened  Cecilia,  who  from  the 
hour  of  her  birth  had  been  appropriated  by  Miss 
Rhoda  Johns  under  the  laws  of  compensation; 
having  lost  the  mother,  it  was  but  fair  that 


the  child  should  be  hers, — so  they  gave  up  to 
her. 

AVhen  we  came  so  unexpectedly  to  their  beauti- 
ful home,  they  had  been  living  here  some  five 
years,  devoting  their  time  to  the  improvement  of 
the  place;  they  built  the  chapel,  which  was  an  af- 
ter-thought of  their  own,  and  lilled  their  house 
with  the  elegant  furniture,  fine  painings  and  art- 
treasures  they  had  brought  from  Europe.  Not 
only  aesthetic  occupations  engaged  their  attention; 
there  was  much  good  to  be  done  among  the  mill 
people :  improving  their  cottages  and  establishing 
schools  for  their  children,  seeing  that  the  infirm 
and  sick  were  cared  for,  and  all  evil,  as  far  as  hu- 
man power  could  do  it,  kept  away  from  them. 

The  chapel  was  called  St.  John's,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop had  granted  Roger  Warren  the  great  privi- 
lege of  having  Mass  there  on  Sundays,  and  keep- 
ing the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  altar  behind  the 
veil  of  the  costly  tabernacle  their  faithful  hearts 
had  with  generous  love  prepared  for  it.  One  of 
the  Passion  is  t  Fathers  from  a  monastery  a  few 
miles  distant  officiated,  on  Sundays  and  holy-days, 
claiming  no  recompense  above  the  liberal  dona- 
tions made  now  and  then  by  the  Warrens  to  his 
house.  Many  of  the  mill  people  were  Catholics, 
and  it  was  a  great  boon  to  them  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend Mass  and  receive  the  Sacraments  of  their  re- 
ligion so  near  home,  as  well  as  a  great  happiness 
to  the  Warrens  to  see  their  faitliful  attendance. 

Roger  Warren  had  a  broader  and  better  bal- 
anced nature  than  his  wife,  who, although  she  was 
very  amiable  and  truly  pious,  had  the  instincts  of 
class  and  the  exclusive  ideas  of  a  lifetime  to 
make  her  sometimes  very  uncomfortable.  She 
loved  the  purple  and  fine  linen:  she  could  not 
help  it;  it  was  born  with  her:  she  did  not  relish 
the  society  of  plain,  unpolished  people,  and  many 
of  her  husband's  friends  with  whom  she  was  fre- 
quently brought  in  contact,  were  of  that  ilk;  and 
then  she  was  always  just  a  little  anxious  in  more 
select  and  cultivated  company,  lest  he  should  be- 
tray by  some  small  solecism  of  act  or  speech  that 
his  antecedents  were  plain,  and  he  "not  to  the 
manor  born."  For  all  this,  aunt  Rhoda,  whose 
keen  perceptions  could  see  through  a  mill-stone — 
as  the'saying  is — had  not  the  least  sympathy:  she 
had  long  ago  weighed  and  measured  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  natives  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  was  not  slow,  whenever  Agnes  Warren  began 
with  her  platitudes,  to  trip  her  up  without  mercy. 

One  evening  they  were  all  sitting  on  t-he  ve- 
randa, breathing  the  soft,  fragrant,  summer  air, 
chatting  and  watching  the  broad,  silver  track  of 
the  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Roger 
Warren  was  smoking  placidly;  his  heart  full  of 
deep  content  and  gratitude  at  the  blessings  of  his 
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lot,  for  the  lines  had  indeed  fallen  to  him    in 
pleasant  places. 

"I  don't  know  what  on  earth  I  shall  do  about 
getting  Cissy  educated,"  at  last  said  Mrs.  Warren, 
with  a  little  sigh.  No  one  had  been  talking 
about  anything  that  could  naturally  have  led  to 
such  a  subject;  but  there  had  been  a  few  minutes' 
pause  in  the  conversation,  and  when  .she  spoke,  as 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  been  thinking  it  over. 

"  She's  too  young  for  you  to  begin  to  borrow 
trouble  on  that  score,  Agnes,"  said  Mr.  Warren, 
removing  his  cigar  for  a  moment  to  send  a  spiral 
of  white,  fragrant  smoke  curling  upwards,  and 
watch  it  fading  like  a  wraith  in  the  moonlight. 

"Entirely;  she  can't  talk  plain  yet,"  struck  in 
Miss  Rhoda. 

"She  is  young;  but  I  think  the  subject  one 
of  the  first  importance.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire, 
above  all  things,  to  guard  the  innocence  of  my 
child,  who  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
This  would  be  an  easy  matter  at  home  here ;  but 
how  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  send  her  away  to 
school?" 

"  Get  her  a  governess,"  suggested  her  husband. 

"No;  I  should  not  like  that.  I  should  be 
afraid  of  growing  jealous  of  such  an  impossible 
governess  as  I  would  like  to  have :  then,  if  I  got 
one  not  altogether  perfect,  I  could  not  be  kind  or 
friendly,  which  would  be  very  uncomfortable. 
But  the  child  must  be  educated  and  have  every 
possible  advantage." 

"  The  Lord  save  the  mark  about  your  first-class 
education  now  a  days.  Call  it  cramming  and  smat- 
tering, and  you'll  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
What  can  a  girl  learn  of  all  the  'isteries  and  'olo- 
gies,  and  sciences  and  things,  when  it  takes  a 
man's  lifetime  to  be  proficient  in  any  one  of 
them?  Yet  they  are  ruthlessly  set  to  studying  all 
those  things,  including  astronomy,  music,  rheto- 
ric, languages  and  dry  bones,  to  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  orthography,  etymology,  syntax  and 
prosody,"  said  Miss  Rhoda  in  a  jerky  way, 
dogmatic  and  wrathy. 

Mr.  Warren  burst  out  laughing,  and  asked  her 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  she  meant  by 
"  dry  bones  ? " 

"I  mean  that  it's  the  fashion  to  set  them  to 
studying  all  about — what  is  it,  Agnes  ?  that  book 
full  of  skeletons,  bones,  liver  and  lungs,  and  all 
sorts  of  tangled  up  strings  and  brains  and  blood- 
vessels.  O ugh!  horrid!" 

,  "Physiology,  aunt?"  said  Agnes  with  a  little 
laugh. 

"  I  believe  so.  I  got  hold  of  yours,  not  long  ago, 
when  I  was  hunting  among  your  old  school-books 
for  the  "Looking-glass"  to  read  a  sensible  story 


out  of  to  Cissy,  and  I  looked  through  it, — and, 
Roger  Warren,  I  haven't  been  comfortable  since. 
I  found  that  I  was  made  up  of  things ;  that  I  was 
measured  and  weighed :  so  much  clay,  so  much 
lime,  so  much  iron,  soda,  carbon,  potash,  oxygen, — 
all  filled  in  with  sockets,  and  pulleys,  and  carti- 
lages, and  bloodvessels — every  one  of  them  with 
names  beyond  human  understanding — until  I  was 
convinced  that  I  was  a  complicated  machine,  and 
felt  like  Frankenstien's  "man,"  or  Maelzel's  au- 
tomaton chess-player.  I  do  protest  against  Cissy's 
head  being  crammed  with  such  stuff."  Miss 
Johns  was  behind  the  times,  it  was  plain  to 
see. 

"  I  declare,  aunt  Rhoda,  a  stranger,  to  hear  you 
talk,  would  think  you  an  ignorant  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Warren. 

"  Ignorance  is  bliss,  my  dear.  Time  was  when 
I  loved  to  look  at  the  moon :  it  always  consoled 
me,  even  when  I  was  in  great  trouble ;  for,  some- 
how, I  used  to  think  that  the  dear  ones  who  left  us 
here  abide  in  that  radiant  world ;  but  now  it 
makes  me  shudder  since  I  know  that  it  is  a  place  of 
exhausted  volcanoes,  a  craggy,  horrid,  upheaved 
earthquaky  place :  I  feel  that  it  is  a  pretense,  a 
veiled  "  prophet  of  Khorassan,"  a  great  clumsy, 
top-heavy  thing  that  may  lose  its  balance  at  any 
moment  and  bowl  this  world  off  to  destruction.  I 
don't  wonder  now  that  dogs  bay  and  howl  at  it, 
and  that  people  grow  mad  gazing  at  it." 

Mr.  Warren  laughed  again :  he  dearly  loved  to 
hear  aunt  Rhoda  on  the  rampage;  then  he,  too, 
had  some  peculiar  views  about  female  education, 
which  he,  at  present,  kept  wisely  to  himself. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  think  how  I  shall  manage, 
aunt  Rhoda.  Of  course,  she  will  have  to  learn 
what  other  girls  of  her  class  in  life  study.  I  in- 
tend that  she  shall  be  well  educated  and  accom- 
plished." 

"  Poor  little  curly-head ! "  she  little  knows  what 
a  mill  she's  to  be  put  through,"  sighed  Miss 
Johns. 

"  She  must  be  taught  at  home  the  first  few  years. 
I  don't  mean  to  have  her  forced,  Agues.  I  wish 
her  intellectual  development  to  be  natural ;  conse- 
quently it  will  have  to  be  slow,"  observed  Mr. 
Warren. 

"  I  think  I  shall  teach  her  myself  until  she  is  old 
enough  for  school :  I  should  enjoy  it:  she's  such 
a  dear,  quick  little  thing;  but  there's  one  draw- 
back— " 

"  What's  that  ? "  he  asked. 

"  She  will  need  companionship  with  some  one 
of  her  own  age." 

"  That's  true  Agnes,  he  replied. 

"  Adopt  a  child ! "  suggested  Miss  Rhoda. 

"  I  should  be  afraid  to  try  that  experiment.    I 
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niiirht  chance  to  get  hold  of  a  young  viper  that 
would  poison  the  moral  life  of  my  darling." 

"  But  suppose  you  could  find  one  as  good  and 
pure  as  Cissy — and  I  think  you  might — the  plan 
is  a  good  one  and  worth  trying,"  said  Mr.  Warren. 
"Without  the  companionship  of  another  child, 
she'll  get  to  be  one  of  those  old-fashioned,  pre- 
cocious children,  that  are  in  every  sense  unnatu- 
ral and  disagreeable." 

"I  shall  have  to  think  over  it,  and  say  my 
Eosary  times  without  number,  I  expect,  before  I 
ani  able  to  decide,"  answered  Mrs.  Warren. 

"  My  candid  opinion  is  that  the  world  is  growing 
crazy  about  education:  people  are  not  half  as 
good,  and  simple,  and  God-fearing  as  they  used  to 
be,  just  because  they  think  they  know  so  much, 
and  are  so  full  of  conceit.  They'd  dispute  with 
God's  angels  themselves,  or  with  Himself,  if  they 
could  get  near  enough ;  but  then  they  are  so  far 
off— so  very  far  from  Him  in  spirit  as  well  as  fact. 
Come,  I  see  Harry  cutting  that  iced  melon;  let 
us  go  and  eat  it;  that  is  simple  enough,"  said  Miss 
Rhoda,  rising  up  and  shaking  out  her  silk  skirts. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  Warrens,  to  meet  them 
again,  farther  on. 


Pilgrimage   to   Our   Lady   of  Mont- 
serrat. 

BY  J.  A. 
MY  FIRST  VISIT. 

I  then  retired  to  my  room — and  though  I  was 
tired,  and  the  night  quite  chilly,  I  had  to  open 
the  window  and  contemplate  for  awhile  those 
high  rocks  rising  in  front  of  me,  and  so  near  that 
I  could  almost  touch  them  with  my  hand.  They 
looked  to  me  like  so  many  giants,  raising  them- 
selves one  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  and 
threatening  to  crush  me  to  death  the  moment  I 
went  to  sleep.  "  What  a  fearful  place  for  a  night's 
rest  this  would  be,"  thought  I,  "  if  our  Blessed 
Mother  were  not  watching  over  us!  "  As  it  was, 
I  felt  not  a  little  timorous,  but  tried  to  reassure 
myself  by  calling  to  mind  a  prodigy  of  which  I 
had  often  heard,  but  of  the  truth  of  which  I  had 
never  the  means  of  ascertaining.  It  was  that  at 
one  time  an  enormous  rock  was  hanging  over  the 
church  and  monastery,  threatening  at  any  mo- 
ment to  fall  and  crush  to  powder  both  buildings. 
A  votive  Mass  was  said  every  day  to  supplicate 
our  Lord,  through  the  intercession  of  His  Blessed 
Mother,  to  spare  the  sanctuary  from  the  almost 
certain  ruin  tiiat  threatened  it,  and  the  monks 
from  a  sudden  death.  One  night  a  sharp  and  ab- 
rupt noise  was  heard,  followed  by  loud  and  re- 
peated crackling  sounds.  The  monks  got  up  in 


a  fright  and  rushing  out  of  the  cloister  they  to 
their  amazement  saw  that  the  huge  rock  had  dis- 
appeared. Their  astonishment  and  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds  when,  next  morning,  they  saw  that  the 
rock  had  evidently  passed  over  the  buildings,  strip- 
ping one  tile  from  off  the  roof  of  the  church  in  its 
fall,  which  showed  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
and  the  evidently  miraculous  interposition  that 
saved  them  from  it.  Every  stone  and  rock  on  the 
mountain  had  been  consecrated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  her 
intercession  had  not  been  wanting  with  God 
for  the  preservation  of  her  devoted  sanctuary.  It 
is  said  that  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this 
favor  is  celebrated  every  day. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin would  obtain  a  similar  favor  for  us  that  ni^ht, 
in  case  any  of  those  towering  masses  of  rock  be- 
came restless  and  inclined  for  a  somersault  or  a 
walk  down  the  mountain-side.  I  had  also  heard 
of  the  fact  that  though  enormous  rocks  occasion- 
ally fell  here  and  there  on  the  mountain-side,  ob- 
structing the  pathway  for  many  days,  yet,  singu- 
larly enough,  it  had  never  been  heard  that  any  one 
was  killed  or  injured  by  them.  With  these  facts  oc- 
cupying my  mind  I  became  reassured,  and  went 
to  sleep  without  fear,  though  the  fatigue  of  the  day 
and  the  circumstances  through  which  I  had  passed 
filled  my  imagination  with  dreams  of  giants'  cas- 
tles, French  troops,  and  explosions,  till  the  soft 
light  of  day  entering  my  window  awoke  me.  My 
first  look  was  at  the  dread  rocks  that  had  given 
me  such  uneasiness  the  evening  before,  but  there 
they  were  in  the  same  place  as  last  night, — there 
they  had  been  for  centuries, — and  there  they  will 
be  when  I  will  probably  be  thousands  of  miles 
away.  When  we  are  dead  and  gone  these  rocks 
will  likely  prove  a  source  of  dread  to  many  a 
young  man  of  future  generations  who  may  have  to 
sleep  in  that  room. 

We  got  up  early  next  morning  and  directed  our 
steps  to  the  church,  where  we  asked  one  of  the  Ben- 
edictine Fathers  to  hear  our  confessions,  and  had 
afterwards — my  uncle,  my  cousin  and  myself — the 
happiness  of  receiving  the  Bread  of  Angels  at  this 
great  centre  of  Catholic  devotion.  After  Mass  we 
paid  another  visit  to  the  venerated  statue  of  our 
Lady,  and  having  paid  our  devotions  we  also  sat- 
isfied our  curiosity  by  examining  closely  the  ven- 
erable relic.  We  did  ourselves  the  honor  of  kiss- 
ing the  hands  of  the  Madonna,  and  it  .seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  beaming  eyes  penetrated  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  soul.  Years  afterwards,  in  my  lit- 
tle difficulties  I  have  been  wont  to  recall  those 
beautiful  eyes  of  our  Blessed  Lady  turned  upon 
me,  and  imagined  her  saying,  with  great  tender- 
ness: "Go  on,  mv  child:  Do  not  fear:  I  will  be 
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your  help  and  protector  in  all  your  trials;"  then 
stretching  forth  her  hand,  as  did  our  Lord  to  St. 
Peter,  she  would  add  reproachfully :  "  O  thou  of 
little  faith !  why  didst  thou  doubt  ? " 

After  breakfast  we  paid  a  third  and  last  visit  to 
the  church,  to  ask  the  parting  benediction  of  our 
Blessed  Mother  before  starting  on  our  homeward 
journey. 

It  was  with  regret  we  left  Montserrat;  but  we 
were  not  entirely  separated  from  it:  our  hearts 
and  our  thoughts  remained  there  at  the  feet  of  our 
Blessed  Lady. 

Although  the  cold  was  as  intense  as  the  day  be- 
fore, we  somehow  scarcely  seemed  to  feel  it.  Our 
hearts  were  aglow  with  the  thoughts  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  and  the  warm  glow  of  devotion  that 
burned  within  them  rendered  us,  as  it  were,  im- 
pervious to  the  cold. 

One  short  month  after  this  my  first  visit  to  our 
Lady's  sanctuary,  my  dear  mother  bade  me  fare- 
well, one  chilly  morning  in  January  (1855),  under 
circumstances  that  give  me  an  additional  claim 
to  the  protection  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  "  My 
child,"  said  she,  "you  are  about  to  lose  your 
mother,  but  I  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  a  better 
one, — I  commend  you  to  the  care  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat" 

MY  SECOND  VISIT. 

It  was  the  8th  of  September,  1862.  The  light  of 
day  was  scarcely  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
eastern  horizon  when  a  young  priest,  accompa- 
nied by  two  friends  still  younger  than  him- 
self, might  be  seen  leaving  the  little  village  of 
Monistrdl,  where  tliey  had  spent  the  night,  and 
taking  the  narrow  footpath  which  leads  to  Mont- 
serrat. They  "began  to  ascend  the  steep  acclivity 
with  great  ardor,  climbing  from  rock  to  rock  and 
jumping  from  crag  to  crag  almost  with  the  agility 
of  mountain  goats.  The  stars  had  not  yet  disap- 
peared from  the  firmament,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
each  of  the  mountain  peaks  had  its  highest  point 
set  with  one  of  these  shining  orbs  of  night.  After 
an  hour  of  continuous  climbing  the  pedestrians 
at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  monastery,  and  though 
the  morning  was  delightfully  cool  they  found 
themselves  perspiring  freely.  Outside  the  in- 
closure  of  the  monastery  might  be  seen  lying 
around  in  various  groups,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  could  not  find  room  within.  Some  of 
these  were  yet  sounfl  asleep  when  the  three  pedes- 
trians made  their  appearance ;  others  were  awake, 
and  peeped  from  under  their  covers  with  a  sur- 
prised look  at  these  early  risers,  who  it  would 
seem  were  determined  to  be  among  the  first,  to 
enter  the  church  that  morning.  In  fact,  only  a 
few  persons  were  praying  there  when  the  young 
priest,  preceded  by  his  two  companions,  came 


out  from  the  vestry  and  went  to  a  side  chapel  to 
celebrate  Mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception — in  that  very  same  side  chapel  where 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  formerly  suspended  his  sword 
when  by  a  miracle  of  grace  he  visited  Montserrat 
a  brave  soldier  and  descended  the  mountain  in 
the  garb  of  a  penitent.  After  Mass  the  young 
priest  turned  to  one  of  his  companions  who  was 
his  brother,  and  said : 

"  My  desires  have  been  accomplished :  I  may 
now  die  in  peace,  after  having  had  the  happiness 
of  celebrating  Mass  in  Montserrat,  and  on- such  a 
great  day  as  this.  It  is  not  quite  eight  years  since 
I  visited  this  sanctuary  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
did  not  then  dream  that  I  would-  so  soon  visit  it 
again,  and  vested  with  the  sacred  powers  of  the 
holy  m-in-istryi" 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  ere  this  identified  the 
young  priest  with  the  writer  of  the  present  sketch. 
After  breakfast  we  proposed  to  visit  the  hermit- 
ages, farther  up  the  mountain,  intending,  how- 
ever, to  be  back  by  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Abbot 
was  going  to  celebrate  High  Mass. 

Before  ascending,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  these  hermitages  and  the  mode 
of  life  pursued  by  their  inmates.  "  These  hermit- 
ages," says  a  Dominican  Father,  "seem  from  a 
distance  inaccessible  except  by  flying  to  them. 
In  fact,  they  resemble  swallows'  nests  attached  to 
the  rocks.  Yet  though  these  rocks  are  very  steep, 
and  the  ascent  difficult,  nature  has  so  placed  them 
that  you  can  always  find  a  passage  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  with  a  little  aid  from  human  art 
can  even  reach  the  very  tops  of  them."  Great  men 
have  visited  these  hermitages,  amongst  them  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  Maximilian  of  Austria,  Philip 
IV,  the  celebrated  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  in 
our  own  day  the  Dukes  of  Montpensier.  Three 
different  roads  formerly  led  up  to  them,  one  of 
which,  winding  around  the  mountain,  was  so 
easy  of  access  that  you  could  follow  it  on  horse- 
back to  the  very  door  of  any  of  these  solitary 
habitations.  A  second  was  called  "  The  Road  of 
the  Ladder,"  because  the  ascent  was  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  six  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  hewn  in 
the  rock.  By  th  is  road  Rodulphus  II,  Philip  II  and 
Philip  III  ascended,  and  with  perfect  confidence ; 
for,  though  precipitous  and  seemingly  dangerous, 
it  has  never  been  known  that  the  least  accident 
happened  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  pilgrims  who 
have  taken  this  route  in  preference  to  the  others. 
The  third  route  is  along  the  brink  of  the  torrent 
Santa  Maria,  passing  nearly  in  front  of  the  portal 
of  the  convent,  and  was  the  one  chosen  by  us.  It 
leads  around  one  of  the  most  elevated  sides  of  the 
mountain,  the  access  in  some  places  being  by 
means  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock.  We 
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could  here  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  church 
and  monastery,  hear  the  clock  striking  the  hours, 
and  the  people  talking  on  the  plaza.  In  one 
place  we  had  to  pass  through  a  fissure  between 
two  enormous  rocks,  the  passage  of  which  is  so 
narrow  that  scarcely  one  at  a  time  can  pass,  even 
supposing  he  be  not  very  fat.  The  rocks  here  in- 
cline to  one  side,  so  that  we  had  to  bend  our 
bodies  in  like  manner  while  passing  between 
them;  and  one  in  the  trepidation  occasioned  by 
the  novelty  of  our  position  would  almost  imagine 
the  rocks  about  to  fall  and  crush  us  to  death. 
After  having  proceeded  over  a  mile,  always  as- 
cending, we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  Hermitage 
of  St.  Ann,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a  sort  of 
parish  church  to  the  twelve  hermits  inhabiting 
the  mountain.  A  description  of  this  hermitage 
will  apply  equally  well  to  the  others,  as  all  were 
built  on  the  same  plan.  St.  Ann's  was  built  in 
the  year  1498,  by  Abbot  Cisneros.  It  possessed  a 
sitting-room,  an  oratory,  a  bed-room,  study,  dining- 
room  and  kitchen,  together  with  a  garden  and  a 
cistern.  And  before  proceeding  further  let  us  see 
how  these  hermitages  were  established,  for  they 
were  once  sweet  remembrancers  of  the  austerities  of 
the  Thebais,  though  they  are  now  but  heaps  of  ruins. 
The  first  to  take  up  this  penitential  and  solitary 
mode  of  life  was  Father  Juan  Serra,  in  the  year 
1493.  The  habit  of  the  hermits  was  of  coarse  black 
cloth, — that  of  the  novices  gray, — and  a  black 
scapular,  which  made  a  good  contrast  with  their 
long  beards ;  their  bed  consisted  of  a  straw  mat- 
tress and  a  pair  of  blankets;  their  food — com- 
posed of  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  and  cheese, 
bread,  a  little  wine,  sweet  oil,  etc. — was  provided 
by  a  servant  from  the  monastery.  Eggs  and 
cheese  were  forbidden  them  during  Lent,  Advent, 
and  on  Fridays  and  other  fast-days.  From  the 
third  of  September  to  Easter-Day  was  their  usual 
time  of  fasting,  but  all  the  year  round  they  had 
two  or  three  fasts  a  week,  according  to  their  devo- 
tion. The  time  the  hermits  had  free  after  their 
religious  exercises  was  occupied  by  them  in  mak- 
ing the  little  crosses  they  presented  to  visitors, 
and  to  which  the  Popes  had  granted  special  in- 
dulgences. What  with  their  different  religious 
exercises  and  manual  labors,  they  had  scarcely 
two  hours  a  day  at  their  own  disposal.  They 
arose  at  midnight  when  each  hermit  rang  the 
bell  in  his  cell,  and  at  two  o'clock  each  by  him- 
self commenced  Matins  and  Lauds,  and  occupied 
the  time  in  prayer  and  meditation  until  six 
o'clock.  The  postulants  to  this  kind  of  life  had 
to  live  a  long  time  in  the  monastery  in  order  to 
test  their  vocation— and  once  received,  they  made 
profession  of  a  life  of  perpetual  solitude.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  monastery  except  on 


certain  great  holydays,  on  the  death  of  a  monk,  or 
when  any  one  fell  sick.  The  hermits  were  con- 
sidered as  having  the  same  spiritual  rights  and 
privileges 'as  the  monks:  when  til  the  monastery 
they  sat  at  the  same  table  with  them,  and  after 
death  received  the  same  prayers  and  funeral  cere- 
monies. The  Hermitage  of  St.  Ann  was  equi- 
distant, or  nearly  so,  from  all  the  others,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  parochial  church  of  the 
hermits.  Here  they  came  to  Mass  on  Sundays, 
holydays  and  Communion-days,  and  the  monk 
who  lived  here  was  accustomed  to  preach  for 
them. 

This  was  in  times  gone  by.  There  was  now 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  tottering  walls — all 
that  wars  and  political  revolutions  had  left  be- 
hind in  their  devastating  course.  Many  persons 
were  accustomed  to  visit  the  hermitages  to  gratify 
their  devotion  and  to  gain  the  indulgences  ac- 
corded the  visit — which  were  the  same  as  those 
granted  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  to  the 
Stations  in  Rome.  The  sanctity  of  those  who  in- 
habited these  mountain  abodes  is  said  to  have 
been  so  great  that  even  the  birds  of  the  air  used 
to  come  and  take  crumbs  of  bread  from  their 
hands,  and  rest  on  their  shoulders, — in  fact,  they 
constantly  kept  around  these  holy  places,  and 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  the  company  of 
those  who  for  the  love  of  God  had  given  up  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-mortals. 

We  did  not  visit  the  other  hermitages,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  most  elevated  of  all — called 
the  Hermitage  of  St.  Jerome.  The  ascent  was 
laborious,  and  had  taken  us  more  than  an  hour ; 
but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  forgotten  in  the 
pleasure  we  derived  from  the  visit.  Arrived  at 
the  hermitage,  we  did  not  delay  long,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  make  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  most 
elevated  peak  of  the  mountain,  on  which  were 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat.  From  this  immense  height  we  had  a 
fine  view;  it  embraced  not  only  all  sides  of  the 
mountain,  but  also — and  seemingly  beneath  our 
feet — lay  all  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Catalonia, 
and  some  of  those  of  Arragon, — Valencia,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  several  islands;  towards  the 
north  we  beheld  the  famous  Pyrennees,  and  a  great 
number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  amongst 
which  Manresa  could  plainly  be  discerned  to  the 
north,  Igualda  to  the  west,  and  Villafranca  be- 
tween the  south  and  west — the  whole  forming  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  panoramic  views  our  eyes 
had  ever  the  pleasure  to  dwell  upon. 

We  sat  down  on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  which 
embraces  so  small  a  compass  that  but  a  few  per- 
sons at  a  time  can  find  room,  on  it.  The  moun- 
tain at  one  side  cuts  down  so  abruptly  as  to  be 
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nearly  as  perpendicular  and  straight  as  the  wall  of 
a  fortress,  and  my  head  got  so  dizzy  that  I  could 
not  venture  to  approach  the  edge.  But  ray  brother 
was  not  so  timorous :  he  sat  at  the  very  verge  of 
the  rock,  at  this  fearful  height  of  four  thousand 
feet,  and  it  made  my  blood  run  cold  to  behold 
him ;  all  my  entreaties  were  of  no  avail,  however, 
to  induce  him  to  avoid  such  imminent  danger. 

While  we  were  sitting  there,  other  parties  ar- 
rived, and  among  other  remarks  I  heard  a  very 
silly  one  made  by  a  member  of  the  party.  "  What 
in  the  world,"  said  he,  "induced  those  crazy  her- 
mits to  lead  such  a  life,  and  to  fix  their  dwellings 
so  near  this  precipice  where  they  would  be  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  temptation  of  committing 
suicide  by  precipitating  themselves  from  this 
rock  ? " 

Poor,  blind  man!  I  said  to  myself;  you  pre- 
sume to  judge  others  by  yourself.  Such  tempta- 
tions come  only  to  those  who,  like  you,  have  no 
faith,  and  no  fear  of  God — but  to  those  who  volun- 
tarily have  renounced  the  world  and  its  vanities 
in  order  to  serve  God  more  freely  in  solitude, 
life  is  not  so  tedious — it  is  not  a  burden:  it  is  to 
them  but  a  time  of  probation — a  time  to  make 
friends  in  heaven  and  lay  up  riches  there ;  besides, 
they  know  well  how  to  answer  the  devil  in  the 
event  of  such  a  temptation  as  you  speak  of— as 
our  Saviour  did  on  a  similar  occasion,  when 
tempted  to  precipitate  Himself  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple :  "  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God." 

The  conversation  soon  turned  to  a  more  pleas- 
ant subject.  Another  of  the  party  said:  "I  as- 
cended once  to  this  peak,  and  when  arrived  near 
the  top  we  noticed  black  clouds  here  and  there. 
One  of  us  remarked  that  we  would  have  a  fine 
sight  soon.  In  fact  we  had  scarcely  got  to  where 
we  now  stand  when  we  saw  all  the  moun- 
tains under  us  enveloped  with  thick  clouds,  and 
immediately  clap  upon  clap  of  thunder  made  the 
mountain  shake,  re-echoing  their  reverberations 
from  one  rock  to  another.  We  could  see  under  our 
feet  the  flashes  of  lightning  succeeding  one  an- 
other and  extending  all  over  those  valleys;  tor- 
rents of  water  were  there  pouring  down,  while 
above  us  the  sun  was  shining  in  all  its  glory." 

What  a  striking  picture  of  heaven  this  must  be ! 
said  I  to  myself.  There  the  saints  of  God  are  on 
the  heavenly  Mount,  with  the  Eternal  Sun  shining 
on  them  in  all  the  effulgence  of  His  glory,  while 
they  contemplate  this  world  of  ours  here  below 
where  we  poor  mortals  are  involved  in  menacing 
clouds  and  subjected  to  a  thousand  storms  and 
-vicissitudes.  The  words  of  David  came  naturally 
to  my  lips,  and  I  said:  "Who  shall  ascend  into 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord :  or  who  shall  stand  in 


His  holy  place  ?  "*  and  the  answer  I  gave  myself 
was  very  obvious:  Those  who,  like  the  hermits  of 
Montserrat  were,  "  innocent  in  hands,  and  clean  of 
heart,"f — but  where  will  we  find  them  nowadays 
in  the  midst  of  such  great  corruption  ? 

With  those  holy  thoughts  in  my  mind  we  left 
the  Hermitage  of  St.  Jerome  and  rapidly  de- 
scended to  the  monastery.  We  made  all  possible 
haste,  but  arrived  too  late  for  the  Pontifical  High 
Mass ;  we  were,  however,  in  time  to  witness  the 
procession,  which  took  place  outside  the  church, 
in  the  plaza  fronting  it.  We  much  admired  some 
devout  French  pilgrims  who,  to  repair  by  their  de- 
votion the  sacrilegious  robbery  committed  by 
some  of  their  countrymen  during  the  French  Rev- 
olutions, came  every  year  from  beyond  the  Pyren- 
nees  to  assist  at  the  procession  on  this  day.  The 
Abbot  wore  on  this  occasion  a  very  rich  cope 
presented  to  the  monastery  by  ex-Queen  Isabella 
when  she  visited  Montserrat,  two  years  previously, 
accompanied  by  the  royal  family  and  surrounded 
by  the  splendors  of  the  Spanish  Court. 

After  the  procession  we  camped  outside  the 
monastery  long  enough  for  dinner,  and  then  took 
the  stage  for  the  depot  at  Monistrol.  We  were 
soon  on  our  way  back  to  Barcelona,  accompanied 
by  many  devout  pilgrims  bearing  branches  of 
evergreen  in  commemoration  of  their  visit  and 
singing  and  rejoicing  on  their  way.  We  arrived 
in  Barcelona  at  sunset,  with  the  sweet  remem- 
brance of  having  spent  this  joyous  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lady  on  her  holy  moun- 
tain. 


Obituary. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  the  readers  of 
AVE  MARIA  the  soul  of  ANNIE  M.  BARR,  wife  of 
Charles  B.  Barr,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
daughter  of  James  McGinnis,  of  Oakland,  who 
departed  this  life  on  Sunday,  the  3d  inst.,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age: 

It  has  rarely  happened  that  we  have  been  compelled 
to  chronicle  so  sad  and  sorrowful  a  dispensation  as 
was  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Barr. 
When  the  victim  of  the  destroyer  is  one  who  may  be 
said  to  have  "finished  his  course" — has  lived  through 
as  many  years  as  are  allotted  to  the  life  of  man — has 
undertaken  and  performed  the  various  natural  tasks 
which  Heaven  has  ordained  for  mortals — or,  if  called 
away  in  early  youthj  before  entering  on  those  duties — 
the  dispensation  falls  with  comparative  gentleness 
both  on  the  departing  spirit  and  on  the  surviving 
friends.  When  children  shall  have  been  reared,  and. 
and  parents  who  needed  assistance  and  loving1  kind- 
ness have  gone  before,  the  dread  summons,  according 

*  Ps.,  xxiii,  3. 

t  Ibid.,  xxiii.  4. 
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to  our  finite  wisdom,  comes  at  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son.   But 

"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

"And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 
"And  stars  to  set — but  thou  hast  all — 

"All  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death!" 

Here  was  called  away  a  devoted  wife,  leaving  a  hus- 
band who  feels,  at  this  his  desolate  hour,  almost  with- 
out hope  in  the  world — an  exemplary  and  care-taking 
mother,  leaving  a  family  of  many  little  children  to 
whom  her  affectionate  training  and  thoughtful  guid- 
ance can  never  be  completely  supplied.  And  among 
the  abounding  graces  of  mind  and  heart  possessed  by 
this  lamented  lady,  were  ever  found  the  deepest  filial 
devotion  and  sweet  obedience.  The  only  child  of  her 
stricken  father,  she  was  as  dear  to  him  as  are  the 
"ruddy  drops  that  visit  his  sad  heart."  The  mother's 
unassuageable  grief  for  the  loss  of  such  a  daughter, 
only  a  mother  can  realize  or  comprehend. 

Thus,  around  the  closing  sepulchre  of  this  shining 
mark  for  death,  were  assembled  father  and  mother, 
husband,  sister  and  children,  gathered  from  three  gen- 
erations. If  it  had  been  only  a  husband  inconsolable 
for  a  companion  that  was  all-in-all  to  him,  that  alone 
might  seem  to  be  grief  enough  over  one  decease.  If 
only  doting  parents  had  been  deprived  of  a  darling 
child,  and  there  were  no  other  real  mourners  beside, 
such  would  be  a  common  scene  of  woe.  But  when  to 
these  you  have  to  add  sister  and  orphaned  children, 
the  roll  of  the  sorrow-stricken  is  completed,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  fell  destroyer  has  done  its  worst.  Not 
only  to  these  of  her  immediate  household  and  to  those 
of  her  nearest  kin  is  the  death  of  Mrs.  Barr  a  terrible 
bereavement;  her  loss  will  long  be  mourned  by  more 
distant  relatives  who  had  learned  to  love  her,  and 
by  friends  who  knew  less  than  they  of  her  many  vir- 
tues. 

Mrs.  Barr  was  a  most  exemplary  woman  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  With  surpassing  graces  of  person, 
with  rare  intelligence  and  many  accomplishments, 
joined  to  the  most  charming  manners,  she  was  ad- 
mired and  beloved  wherever  she  went  and  by  whomso- 
ever she  was  known.  Nor  was  her  usefulness  confined 
to  her  own  household;  nor  were  the  beauties  of  her 
character  only  seen  among  her  family  and  friends, — 
She  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  her  faith  and  her 
practice  were  in  perfect  harmony.  While  she  never 
failed  in  the  formal  duties  of  the  sanctuary,  she  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous,  energetic  and  efficient  work- 
ers in  all  the  charities  of  the  Church.  Her  light- 
hearted,  hopeful  and  cheerful  presence  will  long  be 
missed  and  sadly  remembered  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  which  she  adorned,  and  for  which  she  labored 
with  unselfish  constancy. 

If  words  of  sympathy  and  condolence  could  dull  or 
diminish  the  poignant  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lost 
this  excellent  wife,  mother  and  daughter,  certainly 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  them.  But  words  are  of 
little  value  now  to  the  afflicted  ones.  In  Heaven's 
good  time  consolation  Avill  as  surely  come  as  that  the 
Almighty  is  merciful.  For  the  departed — May  she 
rest  in  peace.  S. 


Association  of  Qur  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  Cth  to  the  13th  of  August,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  letters  have  been  entered  on 
our  register;  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  new 
members  have  been  enrolled;  conversion  has 
been  asked  for  one  family  and  forty-seven  indi- 
viduals; twenty  sick  persons  have  been  recom- 
mended; special  favors  have  been  solicited — for 
thirty-six  individuals,  fifteen  families,  one  religious 
community,  and  one  school. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  water  you  sent;  the  sick 
boy  is  better."  .  ..."  I  am  getting  better  every 
day.  I  hope  soon  to  resume  my  work.  Please 
offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  thanksgiving."  .... 
"  Some  time  last  May  I  wrote  requesting  the 
prayers  of  the  Association  for  my  dear  father, 
who  was  very  aged  and  feeble.  We  feared  that  he 
might  die  suddenly  without  receiving  the  last 
Sacraments.  I  write  now  to  say  that  he  died  a 
most  holy  and  happy  death,  after  having  received 
the  Sacraments  of  our  holy  Church."  .... 
"Thanks  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  for  the 
great  relief  I  have  experienced  by  the  use  of  the 
blessed  water.  My  eye  is  much  clearer,  and  has 
improved  in  every  way.  I  -would  like  to  have 
three  Masses  offered  as  thanksgiving  to  God  and 
His  Blessed  Mother."  .  .  .  .  "I  wrote  some 
months  ago  requesting  prayers  for  the  conversion 
of  my  husband.  I  now  write  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  great  change  in  my  husband's  way  of 
living,  and  the  great  benefits  I  have  received 
from  God."  .  ..."  By  the  use  of  the  water  you 
sent,  a  lady,  dangerously  ill,  and  pronounced  in- 
curable by  her  physician,  has  recovered  her 
health."  ....  Another  lady,  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  troubled  with  headaches,  and  fearing 
the  intense  pains  might  produce  premature  labor, 
used  a  drop  of  the  water,  and  said  one  "  Hail  Mary  " 
or  two.  The  headache  left  her  next  morning, 
(three  weeks  ago,)  and  has  not  returned  since. 
....  "About  a  year  ago,  I  wrote,  requesting  the 
prayers  of  the  Association  for  some  temporal 
blessing,  promising  that  if  I  succeeded,  I  would 
make  an  offering  out  of  the  first  profits  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  daily  Mass.  Our  good  Lord 
has  granted  my  request,  and  I  now  fulfil  my 
promise  by  sending  you  the  intended  offering." 
.  ..."  I  received  the  vial  of  blessed  water  you 
sent  me  for  my  eyes ;  but  I  did  not  use  it,  for  I 
gave  it  to  a  little  girl  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarlet  fever  she  had  had  some  time  ago,  had  lost 
her  speech,  her  hearing,  and  her  mind  even, 
to  a  great  extent.  Her  parents  and  the  Sister  who 
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visited  her  made  a  novena  for  her,  and  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  she  said  Jesus  and  Mary — 
and  then  her  ordinary  prayers.  She  is  now  en- 
tirely well." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  mem- 
bers to  the  prayers  of  the  Association:  Mr. 
TOBIAS  STOUTENBURGH,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
who  died  a  holy  death  on  the  4th  inst. ;  Mrs. 
MARY  MURPHY,  of  Winnebago  Valley,  who  de- 
parted this  life,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
borne  with  a  truly  Christian  patience  and  resig- 
nation. JOHN  O'CoNNELL,  of  Shieldsville,  Min- 
nesota, lately  killed  by  accident;  JOHN  CARRICO, 
of  Garnettsville,  Kentucky,  who  died  on  the  2nd 
inst.;  Mrs.  EL.VE  A.  MOORE,  of  Port  Gibson  Mis- 
sion, Indian  Territory,  who  died  on  Sunday  night, 
20(h  ult.,  aged  fifty-two.  She  was  foundress  of 
St.  Joseph's  church,  Port  Gibson ;  SISTER  ELVE, 
(in  the  world,  Miss  ANGELA  E.  MOORE,)  aged 
20,  who  died  at  Nazareth  Convent,  near  Bards- 
town,  Kentucky,  on  Sunday  night,  July  20.  These 
two  were  mother  and  daughter,  and  died  within  a 
few  minutes  of  each  other,  at  about  twelve  o'clock, 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July.  They  met  in 
heaven,  we  hope,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  whom  they 
both  loved  and  faithfully  served  on  earth. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


THE    SAINTS    AND     OURSELVES: 
Or,  Anecdotes  and.  Lessons. 


CHAPTER  III  [CONTINUED.] 
In  the  world  at  large,  the  interests  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, charity  or  knowledge  are  but  little  promoted 
in  comparison  with  the  wrong  done  to  them  all, 
as  much,  if  not  more  by  the  accomplished  re- 
viewer and  well-meaning  correspondent  as  by  the 
frivolous  or  mercenary  interviewer.  To  keep  this 
peculiar  branch  of  literature  from  degenerating  in 
like  manner  within  the  Church,  ought  to  be  the  first 
and  last  consideration  with  every  one  who  "takes 
up  the  pen  to  report"  on  anything  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  faith,  from  the  most  trifling 
item  of  parish  news  to  the  grandest  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art.  It  is  common  enough  to  abbreviate, 
or  suppress  altogether,  the  high-flown  eulogy  of 
.itself  which  some  aspiring  young  society  desires 
to  be  laid  before  the  public:  in  some  eyes  "  the 
atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  is  the 
climax  of  enormities.  But  religious  reporting 
would  be  sufficiently  near  perfection  if  it  had  no 
more  objectionable  features  than  redundancy  of  ad- 
jectives, making  much  of  trifles,  and  "  mutual  ad- 
miration pieces."  These  things  have  their  use. 


And  in  truth  we  Catholics  are  incorrigible  ego- 
tists, and  the  Church  is  partly  the  cause ;  she  is  a 
mother,  and  puff's  up  her  darlings  with  her  evi- 
dent pride  and  fondness,  at  the  same  time  she  is 
uttering  warnings  against  vanity.  Besides,  this 
tenderest  of  mothers  desires  us  to  feel  that  we 
are  of  great  consequence,  actually  indispensable 
in  her  affairs.  But  there  are  sundry  notions  which, 
we  pick  up  that  are  not  at  all  to  her  taste.  It  is  an. 
admirable  thing  for  one  parish  or  society  to  give 
public  praise  to  another,  but  it  is  a  detestablo 
thing  to  point  a  moral  by  suggesting  that  some 
other  parish  or  society  should  take  pattern.  Let 
number  1  take  pattern  itself  by  what  it  admires 
in  number  2,  and  let  them  both  leave  number  3 
alone — publicly,  at  least.  Its  shortcomings  in 
that  particular  direction  may  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  its  zeal  in  another,  and  anyhow  it 
is  not  the  province  of  reporter  or  correspondent  to 
allude  to  it.  Again,  what  can  justify  any  Catho- 
lic, whether  having  authority  or  only  assuming  it, 
in  "  naming  the  name,"  through  tell-tale  types  of 
some  congregation,  society,  institution,  town  or 
diocese,  that  has  fallen  away  from  its  former 
piety  ?  Of  all  uncatholic  notions,  that  of  benefit- 
ing the  culprit  by  exposure  is  the  worst.  Yet  the 
monstrous  error  is  not  always  rigorously  excluded 
from  the  family,  the  school,  the  confraternity,  or 
even  the  religious  community:  would  that  the 
printing-office,  at  least,  were  inflexibly  barred 
against  it.  As  to  reviews  and  notices  of  books, 
pictures,  music,  etc.,  it  is  plain  that  they  should 
be  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  or  not  at  all. 
National  likings  and  dislikings,  personal  fancies, 
pet  theories,  private  sympathies,  favoritism,  in- 
difference,— anything,  in  short,  that  disfigures  a 
merely  literary  review,  is  a  hundred  times  worse 
in  one  that  treats  of  a  religious  matter.  One  of 
St.  Teresa's  favorite  maxims  was:  "  Make  no  com- 
parisons, for  they  are  odious  things."  They  are 
never  more  odious  than  in  a  Catholic  review.  The 
injustice  done  to  authors  and  publishers  is  not  the 
point  to  be  considered  most,  though  it  is  n  >t  one 
which  should  be  lightly  regarded.  The  Catholic 
community  is  really  the  party  most  deeply 
wronged.  What  is  the  one  especial  purpose  of  re- 
viewing ?  Is  it  not  to  give  a  clue  to  the  general 
reader  in  choosing  books  that  will  be  profitable 
or  agreeable  to  him?  to  guide  his  choice  and  pre- 
vent his  own  loss  of  time  and  money  in  a  matter 
that  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  every  intelligent 
person?  If  all  persons  are  pretty  much  at  the 
mercy  of  their  favorite  paper  or  magazine  in  this 
respect  as  in  others,  Catholics  are  peculiarly  so. 
Their  journals  are  mostly  printed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  diocesan  authority,  or  at  least  with  the  ap- 
probation of  some  eminent  prelate  or  ecclesiastic. 
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In  the  reader's  mind  this  is  a  sort  of  endorsement 
that  all  the  articles  admilk-d  to  publication  are 
semi-authoritative,  and  "the  book-table"  most  of 
all.  Hence,  faint  praise  or  careless  mention  of 
any  production  is  more  potent  than  open  censure; 
the  book,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  once-  set 
down  as  worthless ;  the  reviewer  is  esteemed  too 
charitable  by  half  in  his  notice,  for  "  he  evidently 
could  find  much  in  it  to  condemn  if  he  would,"  is 
the  hasty  conclusion,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
would  read  that  book  if  it  was  given  them,  far  less 
dream  of  buying  it.  The  Catholic  reviewer  who 
does  not  take  a  Catholic  view  of  his  calling,  is 
certainly  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Among 
the  various  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  religious 
literature,  this  is  by  no  means  the  least;  yet  no 
one  seems  to  think  of  it.  And  how  fearfully  im- 
portant does  it  become  when  we  reflect  that  the 
consequences  reach  into  eternity !  There  are  no 
Catholic  publications  which  are  not  adapted  to 
some  souls,  and  really  necessary  for  them.  It 
may  be  the  merest  trifle  that  will  impart  some 
knowledge,  suggest  a  thought  fertile  in  its  every- 
day consequences,  or  point  out  a  danger  or  mis- 
take hitherto  unregarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  none  which  are  applicable  to  all  souls, 
none  which  contain  the  whole  mind  of  the  Clmrch 
on  any  one  subject,  even  of  doctrine;  for  around 
the  article  of  faith,  whatever  it  be,  cluster  a  mul- 
titude of  pious  opinions  and  ideas  of  different  di- 
vines and  even  saints,  often  seemingly  in  direct 
opposition.  Take  the  dogma  of  purgatory. 
What  is  of  faith  is  soon  learned,  and  presents  no 
difficulty  to  the  believing  mind.  But  look  at  the 
terrific  picture  St.  Ignatius  gives  in  his  medita- 
tions, and  the  sweet,  really  attractive  one  drawn 
by  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa.  Yet  both  the  writers  are 
canonized  saints.  Which  is  describing  correctly 
the  state  of  the  suffering  souls  ?  Both.  But  how 
can  that  be  ?  Read  the  Revelations  of  St.  Gertrude, 
and  the  difficulty  is  made  clear.  She  not  only 
saw  souls  in  each  condition,  but  she  beheld  the 
difference  between  a  soul  when  in  the  suffer- 
ing such  as  St.  Ignatius  describes  and  at  the 
moment  of  its  translation  te  the  milder  region 
of  purgatory;  and  our  Lord  explained  to  her 
that  it  was  only  to  the  sufferers  in  this  latter 
state  that  relief  was  afforded  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  Church  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference which  of  these  two  views  of  purgatory  is 
adopted.  A  loving,  timid  soul  will  soon  fall  into 
scruples  if  it  dwells  on  the  terrifying  one;  and  a 
cold,  selfish  heart,  contenting  itself  with  piety  by 
routine,  will  assuredly  be  injured  by  indulging 
consolatory  thoughts  suggested  by  the  other.  In 
like  manner  everything  in  the  Church  has  a 
practical  bearing,  and  she  finds  a  use  for  every- 


thing. It  does  not  follow  that  Catholic  stories  or 
poetry,  light  reading,  as  it  is  mistakenly  called, 
should  be  discarded,  because  very  good  persons 
here  and  there  dislike  them.  In  the  Council  of 
Trent  some  of  the  prelates  were  quite  anxious  to 
prohibit  music  at  Mass;  some  traces  of  this  an- 
tipathy may  be  found  to  this  day.  In  vain  does 
any  one  hope  to  bend  every  choir  to  one  musical 
taste,  while  the  pastor  of  the  whole  flock  with- 
draws a  Listz  from  his  longed-for  cell,  to  com- 
pose "new"  Masses.  The  priest  finds  legends 
and  stories  of  the  saints  intermingled  with  the 
psalms  and  prayers  of  his  daily  office,  and  "reads 
poetry  "  in  the  Mass  of  Easter,  Whit-Sunday,  etc. 
If  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  sufficient  to 
soften  a  severe  taste,  let  us  recall  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  patient  worship  of  nature.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  as  the  simplest  flower  displays  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  no  less  than  the  richest  and  rarest, 
so  every  mental  gift  comes  from  Him;  therefore 
the  least  is  as  great  as  the  greatest.  Cultivation 
does  much  for  the  talents  as  well  as  the  flowers ; 
but,  after  all,  the  main  thing  is  directly  given  by 
God,  and  the  skilful  care  that  fosters  and  develops 
it  is  good  only  so  far  as  He  blesses  it.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  love  to  trace  the  beloved  every- 
where, and  to  put  a  high  price  on  whatever  the 
beloved  does.  So  a  genuine  lover  of  nature  sees 
beauties  in  things  that  are  mean  and  even  offen- 
sive to  the  unloving  eye.  In  the  Church,  love  of 
Jesus  works  in  precisely  the  same  way,  admiring 
and  loving  everything  in  which  His  working  can 
be  traced.  Is  it  to  be  understood  from  this  that 
all  who  are  deficient  in  the  appreciative  spirit 
which  the  faith  inculcates,  are  deficient  also  in 
love  of  our  Lord  ?  Oh,  that  would  be  indeed  a 
wrong  judgment.  The  misery  of  this  world  to 
loving  souls  is,  that  it  is  forever  thwarting  and 
hindering  their  progress  in  divine  love,  by  its  spe- 
cious teachings  which  are  so  contrary  to  God's 
lessons,  and  yet  so  universally  repeated  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  be  always  on  the  alert  to 
detect  and  repel  them.  It  is  one  of  these  perverse 
ideas  which  gives  rise  to  another  uncatholic  notion 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  depreciating  tone  of  so 
many  reviews  and  criticisms.  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  into  it  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  aim  of  the  world  and  the  worldly  is  to  have 
all  its  concerns  faultless  and  admirable  to  the 
public  eye.  Perfection  is  its  motto,  but  a  sensual 
perfection  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  Christian 
perfection.  Hence  a  highly  civilized  age  always 
tends  to  infidelity.  It  adores  its  own  progress, 
and  becomes  viler,  baser,  and  really  more  igno- 
rant in  proportion  as  it  increases  in  learning 
and  refinement.  The  almost  fabulous  beauty  and 
elegance  to  which  everything  had  attained  in 
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Egypt  and  Pompeii,  Greece  aud  Rome,  could  be 
only  paralleled  by  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
people.  Nor  was  it  merely  because  they  were 
pagans,  that  those  cultivated  beings  fell  into  such 
moral  darkness.  The  Hebrews  became  idolaters 
whenever  they  made  much  material  progress,  and 
recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  Israel  only 
as  He  allowed  them  to  fall  into  misfortune.  And 
in  the  Christian  Church,  an  age  of  great  mental 
progress  has  been  invariably  followed  by  an  era 
of  schism  or  heresy.  Nevertheless,  the  Church 
has  never  ceased  to  be  the  foster-mother  of  art  and 
science,  and  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  be- 
cause all  of  them  come  from  God.  And  when  her 
children  follow  her  guidance,  they  are  safe  amid 
the  perils  and  snares  that  must  ever  attend  such 
gifts  in  a  fallen  world  like  ours.  How  does  she 
save  them?  Not  only  nor  even  mainly  by  the 
means  she  employs  for  the  salvation  and  sancti- 
fication  of  all  her  flock.  To  those  whom  God  has 
endowed  with  mental  powers,  which  are  always 
more  perilous  as  they  are  more  marked  and  glori- 
ous, she  gives  a  charm  against  the  spells  of  the 
arch-demon,  pride,  in  that  humiliating  truth, — 
What  is  most  admirable  in  man's  esteem  is  gener- 
ally of  least  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  says,  when  God  grants  graces  and 
works  miracles  by  means  of  images  and  pic- 
tures, He  mostly  uses  those  which  have  little  ar- 
tistic merit,  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  attrib- 
ute nothing  to  the  skill  of  the  artist.  All  ascetic 
writers  give  a  similar  warning.  And  in  fact 
which  of  us  has  not  been  surprised  and  almost  an- 
noyed, in  hearing  of  marvellous  events,  to  find 
how  few  exceptions  are  to  this  rule  ?  And  which 
of  us  has  not  had  personal  experience  to  enforce 
it?  We  are  rapt  in  admiration  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  an  altar  of  heavenly  beauty,  a  miracle  of 
religious  art,  and  forthwith  we  imagine  the  de- 
light which  is  so  exquisite  must  be  the  very  spirit 
of  devotion.  But  some  day  when  we  are  not 
thinking  of  what  we  see  nor  how  we  feel, — when 
we  are  kneeling  in  a  poor  little  church  which 
has  not  even  perhaps  the  charm  of  neatness,  or  be- 
fore a  picture  or  image  that  would  disgust  us 
when  in  an  aesthetic  frame  of  mind, — something 
wins  upon  us,  and  afterwards  we  know  that  inde- 
scribable something,  which  neither  excited  nor 
enraptured  us  was  in  truth  the  brooding  of  the 
Heavenly  Dove  upon  our  souls,  only  for  a  moment 
perhaps,  yet  leaving  a  substantial  grace,  a  coveted 
boon,  far  different  from  what  we  have  lightly 
called  devotion.  So  the  book  or  the  sermon 
which  is  a  master-piece  of  eloquence  and  erudi- 
tion, may  be  of  little  use  to  even  one  reader  or  lis- 
tener after  the  keen  rapture  it  awakens  is  past; 
while  another,  which  outrages  every  rule  of  syn- 


tax and  prosody,  makes  saints.  In  his  Life  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  thus  refers  to 
the  literary  style  of  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Church:  "Critics  have  blamed  him  for  verbosity 
and  frequent  repetitions;  his  style  also  is  found 
sometimes  negligent,  but  this  happened  through 
design,  for  with  ingenuous  fidelity  he-  says:  'I 
would  rather  be  censured  by  the  grammarians 
than  not  understood  by  the  people!'  Indeed,  it  is 
usual  to  find  such  intentional  carelessness  of 
style  in  the  writings  of  holy  men,  unless  the  office 
of  teaching  required  them  to  maintain  their  for- 
mer habit  of  method  and  exactness.  Yet  many  of 
the  saints  had  a  hard  struggle  in  the  beginning  of 
their  conversion,  to  conquer  what  one  of  our  sweet- 
est poets  has  called  the  'curse'  of  being  'fastidi- 
ously refined.' "  The  True  Spouse  of  Christ  gives 
this  striking  example  of  it  in  one  of  the  Fathers: 

"In  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Eustochium,  St.  Je- 
rome stated,  for  her  instruction,  that  in  his  soli- 
tude at  Bethlehem  he  frequently  read  the  works 
of  Cicero  for  which  he  had  great  esteem,  while  he 
felt  a  certain  'disgust  for  pious  books  because  their 
style  was  not  polished.  He  was  seized  with  a  se- 
rious malady,  during  which  he  saw  himself  at  the 
tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  said  to  him : 
'  Tell  Me  what  are  you  ? '  The  Saint  replied :  '  I 
am  a  Christian V  'No,'  rejoined  the  Judge,  'you 
are  a  Ciceronian,  not  a  Christian ; '  and  He  com- 
manded him  to  be  instantly  scourged.  The  Saint 
promised  to  correct  his  fault,  and  recovering  from 
the  vision  he  found  his  shoulders  livid  and  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  in  conseqiience  of  the  chastise- 
ment he  had  received.  Thenceforward  he  gave 
up  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  devoted  himself  to 
•the  reading  of  books  of  piety." 

In  these  times  of  refinement  and  culture,  when 
intrinsic  merits  are  less  considered  than  extrinsic, 
it  is  good  to  remember  that  God's  thoughts  are 
not  like  ours.  In  the  Church  it  is  not  complete- 
ness nor  inimitable  style  that  is  to  be  depended 
on,  but  the  blessing  of  God,  which  she  invokes  on 
everything  she  uses  or  approves.  Human  toil  is 
successful  according  as  it  is  painstaking  and  per- 
fect of  its  kind.  The  Divine  Worker  follows  a 
different  rule,  and  gives  success,  in  such  measure 
as  to  Him  seems  best,  to  the  eiforts  of  His  servants 

whom  He  deigns  to  employ. 

«•> • 

CASES  of  priest-stoning,  breaking  convent  win- 
dows, and  desecrating  street  Madonnas,  are  deci- 
dedly on  the  increase  in  Rome.  The  municipal 
council  has  even  the  effrontery  to  deliberate 
whether  it  would  not  be  better,  once  for  all,  to 
demolish  every  crucifix,  Madonna,  and  other 
emblems  of  religion  not  in  the  interior  of  church- 
es, or  otherwise  concealed  from  passers-by. 
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REGINA    MARTYRUM; 

OE/, 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

BY   M.   J.   C. 

"CHRISTMAS,  1534. 

"  "  Once  more  the  loved  feast  of  Christmas  is 
here — always  our  happiest  day  out  of  the  whole 
year,  and  now  the  darkest  and  dreariest.  Oh, 
what  a  poor  bereaved  creature  am  I  this  day! 
One  year  ago  my  loved  father  was  here  in  our 
midst,  and  I  mind  how — when  he  drew  all  the 
children  around  him  to  tell  them  the  sweet,  ever- 
new  story  of  the  manger  and  the  Divine  Babe,  the 
angels'  song  and  the  shepherds'  visit — that  he 
took  my  own  darling  boy  in  his  lap.  Said  little 
Bill,  with  childish  earnestness :  '  Had  I  been  one  of 
those  shepherds,  dear  gafl'er,  I  would  have  taken  a 
little  white  lamb  along,  for  a  present  to  the  dear 
Infant  Jesus!'  And  now — ah,  my  Billy  boy! — 
thou  hast  gone  to  offer,  thyself,  thine  own  pure 
young  heart  as  a  little  white  lamb  to  Jesus. 

"Yes;  he's  gone!  my  one  darling.  I  am  a 
mother  no  longer  on  earth.  His  last  whispered 
words  (for  he  could  not  speak  aloud — the  disease 
being  in  his  throat,)  were :  '  Kiss  rny  dear  gaffer 
for  me,  mamma;  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him 
very  soon.' 

"I  fear  me  much  that  they  will,  indeed,  soon  me«t 
in  heaven.  Was  at  the  Mass  this  morning  early,  and 
was  longing  so  sorely  to  have  dear  father  kneeling 
among  us  as  of  yore,  that  my  heart  seemed  as  if 
dead  in  my  bosom.  But  when  we  all  went  up  to 
receive  the  Holy  Bread  of  Life,  the  pledge  of 
future  glory,  and  when  I  knelt  again  in  my  own 
place  and  felt  that  I  must  try  to  entertain  that 
loved  guest,  and,  like  the  favored  disciple,  I  might 
lay  my  poor  head  on  Jesus'  breast,  it  seemed  that 
all  at  once  the  ice  melted  about  my  heart,  and  it 
overflowed  with  grateful,  adoring  love. 

" '  I  reckon,'  as  dear  father  sayeth  to  me  the  last 
time  I  saw  him, '  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed ;'  and,  after  all,  though 
of  all  people  now  in  England  we  be  looked  upon 
by  all  as  the  most  to  be  pitied  and  contemned,  are 
we  not  really  the  most  to  be  envied  ?  Ought  I  not 
to  count  my  own  condition  an  enviable  one? 
People  joy  in  being  related  to  kings  and  princes; 
here  be,  I  know  not  how  many,  formerly  obscure 
people  in  England,  claiming  kindred  with  her 
who  is  now,  for  a  time,  called  queen,  and  holding 
their  heads  mightily  high  and  proud  in  conse- 
quence; and  ought  I  not  joy  in  being  so  near  of 


kin  to   the   illustrious   confessor — and,    mayhap, 
soon  to  be  martyr — of  Christ? 

"Yes;  yes,  my  soul!  if  thou  wouldst  stand 
steadfast  through  all  that  is  to  come,  like  as  Mary 
thy  model  and  Mistress  stood  beside  the  cro-s, 
thou  must  fix  thine  eyes  on  the  glory  that  is  to  be 
revealed,  and  overlook  the  dread  chasm  between- 
Look  at  the  martyr's  crown,  my  soul !  and  then 
canst  thou  clasp  the  martyr's  cross. 

"One  thing  I  know  well  and  cannot  be  deceived 
in:  that  'twould  be  far  less  bitter  to  me  to  undergo 
the  death  in  my  own  proper  person  than  in  that 
of  my  father.  Oh !  I  would1  leap  for  very  joy  of 
heart  would  they  let  me  take  his  place  and  die  for 
him! 

"  Parliament  has  met,  and  father  will  soon  be 
arraigned. 

"  JUNE  14. 

"  Father  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  are  araign- 
ed  for  misprision  of  treason,  as  they  call  it.  The 
trial  is  soon  to  begin. 

"  Several  days  have  elapsed  since  the  last  line 
was  written,  and  the  trial  has  commenced.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  a  man  like  father,  so 
good,  so  generous,  so  kind  and  courteous  to  all 
men,  could  ever  have  made  an  enemy!  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  many,  and  they  strive  hard  for  his 
ruin.  'Tis  easy  to  see  that  they  are  his  enemies 
solely  out  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  king. 
What  is  there  in  this  name  king  that  so  takes  all 
the  manhood  out  of  so  many  men?  This  king 
has  none  of  that  majesty  in  his  look  and  manner; 
none  of  that  greatness  of  soul  that  marks  the  man 
born  to  command  and  to  sway  the  souls  of  other 
men.  I  could  excuse  their  slavish  adulation  in 
some  measure  if  he  had.  But  no!  He  is  coarse, 
vulgar, — yes,  vulgar,  though  a  king, — rude,  sen- 
sual and  sottish ;  far  from  great  in  intellect ;  cruel 
and  weak  Yes,  very  weak,  to  be  swayed  by  a 
light  woman. 

"  For  'tis  currently  declared  that  Henry  hath 
had  many  relentings  towards  his  faithful  servant, 
and  on  the  earnest  intercession  of  some  of  his 
wisest  advisers  was  minded  to  tender  him  an  oath 
so  qualified  that  it  might  be  accepted,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  been,  for  father  does  not  hold 
out,  as  his  enemies  declare,  for  obstinacy's  sake, 
but  for  conscience's ;  but  when  the  king  was  very 
nearly  so  resolved,  this  Jezebel  began  to  impor- 
tune him,  with  prayers  and  counterfeit  tears,  not 
to  spare  my  father's  life.  Oh!  wicked,  merciless 
woman!  inhuman  creature!  when  thy  hour  com- 
eth,  the  dark  hour  of  retribution,  marked  on  the 
great  dial-plate  of  destiny,  who  shall  plead  for 
thee! 

"She  is  moved  purely  by  selfish  motives;  for 
she  told  one  whom  she  supposed  to  be  her  friend 
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that  she  should  never  feel  her  crown  firm  upon 
her  head  till  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
rolled  upon  the  scaffold.  This  person,  abhorring 
her  cruelty,  repeated  her  saying  everywhere,  and 
made  her  numberless  enemies  thereby, — for  the 
the  common  people  love  and  venerate  my  father, — 
and  dark  faces  and  ominous  frowns  are  seen  every- 
where in  the  streets  as  the  mock  trial  goes  on. 

"  I  got  me  a  place  where  I  could  see  him  on  the 
day  when  he  went  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster 
Hall.  Bess,  Daisy,  Cecily  and  I  stood  together 
like  a  little  flock  of  timid  doves  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  I  could  see  naught  over  the.  heads  of 
so  many,  when  suddenly  a  tall,  strong  man,  dressed 
in  poor  garments,  who  was  one  of  the  crowd, 
knowing,  perchance,  who  I  was,  and  seeing  the 
despairing. look  in  my  eyes,  caught  me  up  in's 
arms,  and,  holding  me  high  above  the  heads  of  the 
press  around  us,  said,  kindly:  'Look  with  all 
thine  eyes,  mistress ;  he  will  pass  anon ;  now !  there 
he  goes. 

"  And  there  indeed  he  was,  pale  and  worn,  thin, 
and  dressed  in  plain,  sad-colored  garments,  very 
different  indeed  from  the  gorgeous  robes  in  which 
he  went  to  his  installation  as  Lord  Chancellor  but 
a  few  years  agone.  Yet,  in  that  face  was  a  free, 
calm,  placid  expression ;  no  trace  of  fear,  or  doubt, 
or  anxiety  was  there:,  and  as  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  looked  around  at  times,  they  brightened  with 
his  own  dear  smile.  He  did  not  see  me,  and 
better  so. 

"  The  indictment  was  long  and  on  many  counts, 
but  all  resolvable  into  one:  that  by  refusing  to 
take  the  oath,  he  was  denying  the  king's  dignity 
and  station,  and  showing  himself  a  malicious 
enemy  of  the  same. 

"  He  plead  not  guilty  to  any  act,  thought  or  de- 
sire of  treason ;  and  stated  that  religious  scruples 
alone  prevented  him  from  taking  the  oath,  which 
was,  moreover,  a  new  thing  to  demand  of  a  subject, 
never  having  been  used  by  any  king  of  England 
before. 

"Then  they  offered  him  pardon  on  the  spot, 
dignity,  titles  and  the  king's  favor  if  he  would 
take  the  oath  without  delay. 

" '  My  noble  lords,'  said  he,  gravely,  '  I  thank 
you  much  for  all  ye  offer,  but  I  pray  God  that 
iny  mind  may  never  change  on  this  point.' 

"  But  it  seemed  too  monstrous,  with  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  looking  on,  to  condemn  him  to  death 
merely  for  refusing  to  take  a  newly-coined  oath, 
the  which,  it  was  well  known,  many  good  men 
held  unlawful ;  and,  besides,  father's  true  reasons 
for  refusing  were  so  universally  known.  Even 
these  bitter  enemies  dared  not  venture  on  this; 
yet  he  was  already  judged  and  condemned  in  their 
minds,  so  they  e'en  took  the  old  way  that  hath 


been  tried  on  so  many  an  innocent  victim ;  the 
same  that  was  used  when  his  Divine  Master  was 
arraigned  before  Pilate.  They  employed  false 
'witnesses  to  swear  away  his  life.  Needless  for  me 
to  transcribe  the  shameful  scene,  that  base  man, 
the  Solicitor-General, — just  as  'twas  clear  to  all 
that  father  must  be  acquitted,  insomuch  as  there 
was  no  case  at  all  for  them, — this  wretch  started 
up  and  volunteered  his  testimony,  which  was  only 
a  tissue  of  lies  from  first  to  last.  That  was  all 
they  wanted — an  excuse,  no  more ;  they  made  no 
attempt  to  sift  or  test  the  deposition  of  the  witness ; 
the  judge  made  a  most  bitter,  malicious  speech; 
the  jury  had  fteen  told  beforehand  what  they  were 
to  do ;  they  brought  him  in  guiltjr,  and  the  farce  of 
a  trial  was  over;  a  farce  indeed,  yet  the  prologue 
to  how  fearful  a  tragedy!  Will  was  present 
throughout;  he  told  me  all  afterwards,  and  said 
that  dear  father's  look  never  altered  ;  to  the  last 
'twas  calm,  cheerful  and  in  no  whit  cast  down. 
They  could  not  triumph  over  that  soul,  strong  in 
its  reliance  on  the  Eternal  Rock.  He  waited  until 
the  frightful  sentence  was  pronounced  before  he 
attempted  to  say  aught  to  them ;  then  he  told  them 
that  he  had  studied  much  in  his  life,  and  reflected 
and  prayed  much  to  God  for  the  illumination  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  on  this  great  subject,  and  that 
finally  he  was  so  convinced  as  to  be  joyfully  ready 
to  venture  his  life  and  also  his  soul's  salvation  on 
it,  that  none  but  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he 
whom  we  call  the  Pope,  could  be  head  of  the 
Church.  And  he  forgave  them  his  death;  dying, 
he  begged  them  all  to  remember,  as  an  humble  but 
faithful  and  obedient  son  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches, 
destined  to  endure  unto  the  end  of  time.  I  had 
remained  all  the  day  long  in  the  same  place  on 
the  tower  wharf;  all  the  others  had  given  out, 
unable  to  endure;  but  I  was  conscious  neither  of 
weariness,  hunger  nor  thirst:  I  was  simply  wait- 
ing to  see  him  again.  I  knew  that  if  the  trial  had 
gone  against  him,  as  'twas  but  too  likely,  this 
would  be  my  last,  last  look  until  this  mortal  body 
shall  have  put  on  immortality;  and  full  of  high 
and  holy  thoughts,  which,  1  think,  God  sent  to 
comfort  me,  I  heeded  not  the  lapse  of  time,  nor 
the  wearisome  posture,  nor  the  burning  sun.  At 
last  the  crowd  began  to  press  around  me  again ; 
I  heard  the  noise  in  the  distance ;  they  came  nearer 
and  nearer;  I  dared  not  look!  At  last,  lifting 
mine  eyes  suddenly,  as  they  approached  close,  I 
saw  the  axe,  its  fearful  edge  turned  toward  the 
harmless,  guiltless  prisoner  behind  it! 

'"Twas  enough!  That  dread  sight  told  all, 
without  need  of  words  and  froze  the  very  blood 
in  my  veins.  I  ut'ered  a  shriek,  so  shrill  and 
wild,  and  terrible,  that  it  affrighted  all  around  me; 
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the  very  guards  who  were  about  poor  father 
paused  an  instant  to  see  what  caused  it,  and  in 
that  instant  I  pressed  my  way  through  them,  heed- 
•inic  not  at  all  the  halberds  or  the  staves,  and  threw 
myself  into  my  father's  arms. 

"  '  Let  me  die  with  you !  Oh,  in  mercy,  in  com- 
passion, good  men!  let  me  die  with  my  own 
loved  father!'  I  cried,  for  I  knew  not  at  all  what 
I  said;  my  brain  was  whirling  in  utter  madness, 
it  seemed ;  yet,  'twas  not  so,  for  all  that  father  said 
I  understood  full  well. 

"A  profound  pity  seemed  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  guards — may  Heaven  forever  bless  them!  They 
not  only  did  not  drive  me  away— which  was 
much — but  they  paused,  and  even  waited,  as  oth- 
ers told  me  afterwards. 

"'Mine  own  brave  daughter!'  said  poor  father, 
struggling  to  speak  calmly;  'mine  own  loved 
child!  may  God  bless  thee!  Take  my  last  bless- 
ing, for  thee  and  all  at  home,  but  chiefly  for  thy- 
self, for  thou  hast  ever  been  my  blessing  and  my 
pride.  Adieu,  now,  for  a  little  while,  dearest! 
this  kiss  is  the  last  till  we  meet  again!  now  go, 
my  loved  girl!  go  now! '  and  he  .gave  me  kiss  af- 
ter kiss,  and  gently  put  me  aside. 

"I  fell  back  a  little,  my  senses  reeling,  then  be- 
coming conscious  that  they  were  moving  on,  and 
he  passing  away  from  me  forever,  I  gave  another 
scream,  though  not  so  loud  as  before,  and  making 
another  rush  caught  him  again  in  my  arms.  And 
those  kind,  kind,  good  men  paused  yet  once  more, 
and  Will,  who  was  not  far  oif,  though  I  knew  it 
not,  hath  told  me  since  that  many  a  rough  hand 
was  raised  to  brush  away  an  unbidden  tear. 

" '  'Tis  his  noble  daughter ! '  said  one ;  and  an- 
other :  '  Poor  wretch !  let  her  be ! ! 

"  But  father  sayeth,  '  Dearest  one,  this  will  never 
do !  "Wouldst  thou  make  me  weep  before  all  this 
crowd  ?  Let  thy  last  act,  my  Meg,  be  one  of  obe- 
dience; here,  son  Roper!  come  and  take  her  away 
home.  See  here,  my  darling! '  and  he  showed  me 
the  beads  in  his  hand,  and  the  crucifix  on  his 
breast.  '  All  is  well  with  me,  Meg,  all  is  joy  and 
peace  here;  mourn  not  for  rne,  I  shall  soon  be 
with  angels  and  saints  and  the  great  church  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven.  One  last  kiss — farewell, 
both  of  ye!  Cherish  my  darling,  Will!  adieu! 
adieu! ' 

"  Will  caught  me  up  in  his  arms;  they  passed 
by, — one  last  glimpse  of  that  good  gray  head,  and 
I  knew  no  more. 

"He  is  gone!  All  is  over!  They  who  were 
near  him  at  the  last,  say  that  he  went  to  the  block 
in  a  sort  of  quiet  rapture  or  ecstasy,  that  he  said 
veiy  little ;  bid  them  a  kind,  gentle  farewell,  sent 
love  to  each  and  all,  but  seemed  already  so  detached 


from  earth  and  earthly  things,  that  though  they 
had  desired  to  have  inquired  of  him  concerning 
some  affuirs,  they  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb  his 
blissful  serenity.  But  ah,  me!  I  thank  Heaven 
that  he  remembered  just  at  the  last  to  give  this 
dear  old  rosary  and  this  crucifix  to  one  of  them 
for  me.  'Twill  be  ever  my  most  precious 
treasure,  and  shall  be  buried  with  me  when  I 
die. 

"He  said  nothing  aloud,  except  those  last  mes- 
sages; yet,  just  ere  the  fatal  stroke  he  murmured, 
'Jesus!  Maria! '  then  in  a  firmer  and  supplicating 
tone,  '  England ! '  He  was  offering  up  his  martyr- 
dom in  behalf  of  his  loved  native  land!  And  God 
will,  in  His  own  good  time,  grant  that  unspoken 
petition. 

"The  family  are  sunk  in  a  stupor  of  grief,  yet 
must  we  now  give  give  up  our  loved  home  and 
wander  forth,  as  God  may  direct.  But  before  we 
go,  I've  a  last  purpose,  and,  God  a  hi  Lug.,  I  will 
achieve  it. 

"  His  body  they  have  given  us  to  bury, — ah ! 
poor  mangled  form!  but  his  precious  head,  which 
they  dare  call  the  head  of  a  traitor,  that  loved  and 
honored  head  of  England's  great  martyr,  they  have 
— I  cannot  write  it!  But  ere  another  sun  rises  I 
will  have  it ;  like  another  Judith  I  will  go  forth, 
telling  no  one  mine  intent,  save  a  poor,  humble 
man  that  dear  father  when  in  life  oft  aided,  and 
who,  like  me,  is  willing  to  risk  liberty  and  even 
life,  if  need  be,  for  his  sake.  Together  at  midnight 
we  will  go  forth  on  our  sad  errand. 

****** 

"  We  succeeded  and  returned  in  safety.  I  do 
believe  the  guards  on  the  bridge  knew  that  I  was 
there,  and  what  for,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  on 
purpose!  Oh!  what  goodness  and  kindness  is 
there  in  some  hearts,  even  if  others  are  cruel. 
How  all  at  home  gathered  around  me,  and  praised 
and  blessed  me  when  I  returned  with  my  sacred 
relic;  and  how  thankfully  did  wte  commit  it  to 
the  earth !  God  be  praised  for  all !  And  may  lie 
be  forever  blessed  and  praised  for  that  noble  and 
holy  and  glorious  life  that  has  passed  on  before 
us  like  the  great  sun  setting  in  a  flood  of  tranquil 
and  radiant  light.  His  was  a  great  and  saintly 
life,  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  none  like  him  are 
left  among  us.  But  his  prayers  will  yet  avail  for 
us — for  England ;  and  his  prophecy  shall  yet  be 
fulfilled.  Our  cathedrals,  now  being  daily  more 
and  more  desecrated,  and  as  years  and  genera- 
tions pass  on,  destined  to  be  even  more  fearfully 
profaned,  shall  yet  be  redeemed — restored — re- 
consecrated ;  and  Mary's  glorious  image  shall  one 
day  be  again  exalted  therein! 

"Regina  Marty  rum,  or  a  pro  nobis!" 

THE   END. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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YEAR    OF    MARY.— No.    16. 

Nativity  of   Mary. — Sept.    8. 

BY  M.  A.  GELL. 

To-day,  (8th  September),  which  the  Church  has 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary,  we  will  more  especially  consider  her  office 
and  the  example  she  presents  to  her  sex.  We 
repeat  then : 

Love,  rather  than  force,  is  the  regenerative 
power ;  and  Mary  has  bequeathed  to  her  daughters 
that  legacy  of  which  paganism  had  deprived  the 
greater  part  of  womankind :  the  office  of  influenc- 
ing the  family  of  which  she  forms  a  part;  to  love 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  bring  them 
out  into  practice  under  the  inspiration  of  divine 
grace.  As  Mary  is  Mother  of  God  by  the  fact  of 
bringing  forth  Him  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  so  her 
daughters  may,  by  participation  in  that  same 
divine  grace,  become  the  inspirers  and  the  fos- 
terers of  the  divine  action  in  all  those  around 
them.  Woman,  by  her  formation,  by  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  her  frame,  by  her  sensitive  organism, 
possesses  a  far  acuter  insight — intuitive  insight — 
into  the  hearts  of  those  around  her  than  does  one 
of  the  opposite  sex:  her  intuitions  are  sympathetic 
to  a  degree  that  appears  surprising  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  deduce  their  conclusions  from 
a  long  course  of  reasoning.  Intellectually  and 
physically  inferior,  in  all  sympathetic  relation- 
ships she  is  man's  superior.  When  in  a  normal 
condition,  it  is  doing  violence  to  a  woman's  nature 
to  wage  war,  though  she  can  do  it,  and  success- 
fully,— as  when  Isabella  of  Castile  animated  her 
troops  with  her  presence,  and  as  when  Joan  of 
Arc  wept  at  the  slaughter  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  mission, — but  when  she  does  do 


it,  it  is  for  her  some  painful  duty  or  necessity  that 
drives  her  to  the  conflict.  But  with  men  it  is 
otherwise.  The  glory  won  excites  their  native 
prowess,  and  the  combat  begun  on  compulsion  is 
continued  from  the  excitement  it  produces. 

So  with  the  rush  of  political  competition.  To 
many  noble  masculine  minds  it  presents  that  ex- 
ercise of  faculty  which  nature  seems  to  demand 
should  be  called  into  play,  and  which,  when  not 
overdone,  brings  out  those  faculties  advantage- 
ously, but  which,  however,  demand  a  softening 
influence,  a  background,  as  it  were,  of  righteous 
sentiment  to  prevent  their  predominating  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  high  and  the  noble. 

Such  an  influence,  such  an  inspirer  of  sentiment 
was  Mary  when  she  watched  over  the  formers  of 
the  infant  Church,  established  by  the  apostles  of 
her  Son.  Such  an  influence  in  society  is  woman 
now,  when,  laying  aside  frivolity,  she  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  her  vocation  and  becomes  the  moder- 
ator of  passion,  the  infuser  of  every  civilizing  in- 
fluence. 

To  be  this,  there  need  not  be  the  weakness  of 
effeminacy,  or  the  affectation  of  a  childish  depen- 
dence. True  women  are  strong-hearted.  Our 
blessed  Mother  STOOD  beneath  the  cross  and  faint- 
ed not,  though  all  she  loved  and  adored  was 
wounded  and  bled  at  every  pore.  If  man  is 
created  to  sustain  woman  by  the  strength  of  his 
arm ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  muscles  to  defend 
her  from  harm  and  provide  for  her  necessities, 
woman  is  no  less  called  upon  to  sustain  man  in 
the  hour  of  mental  anguish,  when  his  plans  are 
defeated,  his  projects  fail,  and  he  is  well-nigh  dis- 
posed to  yield  himself  a  prey  to  dispair.  The 
strength  of  man  and  woman  lies  in  different  forms. 
Happy  the  family  when  each  is  able  to  perform 
the  allotted  part  rightly.  Happy  too,  when,  at  the 
outset  of  life,  each  receives  the  education  calcula- 
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ted  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

Shall  we  now.  in  this  age  of  fashionable  display, 
dare  speak  of  the  modesty  and  retirement  of  our 
Lu'ly  as  a  pattern  for  modern  education?  The 
day  is  gone  by  when  the  maidens  veiled  their  faces 
ere  they  appeared  on  the  streets.  Modern  customs 
would  render  such  an  act  incongruous;  but 
modesty  of  demeanor,  humility  of  sentiment  are 
never  out  of  place,  and  are  scarcely  incompatible 
with  any  mode  of  dress  Christians  would  be  likely 
to  assume.  The  principles  which  animated  the 
soul  of  our  blessed  Mother,  may  still  animate  us, 
nay,  must  animate  us  if  we  would  be  her  true 
children,  and  as  such,  forward  the  true  progress 
of  the  race  in  accomplishing  our  own. 

The  delicate  question  of  what  woman  may  do, 
under  certain  circumstances,  without  detriment  to 
her  Christian  character,  cannot  here  be  treated  of; 
it  is  certain  that  merit  and  modesty  may  be  dis- 
played in  many  prominent  positions:  the  illustri- 
ous Isabella  of  Castile  in  nowise  compromised 
these  high  ornaments  when  she  promoted  solid 
acquirements  among  the  ladies  of  her  court:  a 
donna  instructed  her  majesty  in  Latin,  and  the 
names  of  several  lady-professors  at  the  university 
have  been  handed  clown  to  \i&.  Learned  women 
were  not  rarities  in  those  days,  and  we  do  not  find 
thai  modesty  suffered.  But  the  love  of  learning 
does  not  necessarily  include  the  love  of  display ; 
oftentimes  it  even  promotes  the  love  of  retirement. 
Learning,  if  solid,  teaches  modesty;  and  a  learned 
•woman  is  infinitely  more  preferable  to  a  frivolous 
one,  even  though  her  qualifications  are  somewhat 
useless  to  what  is  termed,  par  excellence,  domestic 
life.  There  are  women  enough  in  the  world,  well 
skilled  in  domestic  avocations,  to  allow  some  ex- 
emptions from  this  peculiar  sphere,  and  as  woman 
is  peculiarly  fitted  by  her  organization,  tempera- 
ment and  sympathies  to  be  the  educator  of  both 
sexes  when  young,  and  of  her  own  sex  exclusively, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  should  devote  themselves 
to  learned  pursuits  and  be  able  to  command  suffi- 
cient self-possession  to  give  an  account  publicly 
or  privately  of  their  views. 

But  this  is  altogether  different  from  cultivating 
a  love  of  display  for  the  sake  of  that  display;  and 
it  is  becoming  a  somewhat  serious  question  how 
far,  without  endangering  Christian  characteristics, 
we  may  cultivate  in  our  maidens  qualities  which 
induce  that  love.  For  my  part,  while  rejoicing 
in  the  fact  that  our  Catholic  institutions,  conducted 
for  the  most  part  by  religious  ladies,  are  acknowl- 
edged to  stand  at  the  head  for  solidity  of  instruc- 
tion, I  am  sometimes  grieved  by  witnessing  scenes 
which  seem  to  denote  that  unconsciously  these 
good  ladies  are  sliding  into  practices  which  tend 


to  produce  opposite  effects  to  those  they  contem- 
plate, and,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part  so  strenuously 
strive  after.  Some  weeks  ago  at  an  exhibition, 
at  which  I  was  present,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  was 
Iravested  and  appeared  before  some  two  or  three 
hundred  people  in  man's  costume.  Yesterday, 
looking  over  a  Catholic  paper,  my  eye  fell  on  the 
following  passage: 

"Little  E M presented  in  this  scene  the  char- 
acter of ,  in  a  manner  perfectly  irresistible,  and  ex- 
cited shouts  of  laughter  and   thunders  of  up;. 
We  have  seen   many  children   attempt  acting,  but 

never  the  equal  of  Miss ,  and  should  she  assume 

the  stage  as  a  profession,  we  predict  for  her  a  brilliant 
future." 

This,  I  presume,  is  not  the  object  for  which  the 
good  Sisters  bestow  so  much  pains  and  with  such 
success.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  play-actors 
were  esteemed  altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church  and  of  good  society.  That  time  is  gone 
by ;  still  we  doubt  if  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  are  cultivating  piety  or  imitating  Mary  by  fos- 
tering public  displays  of  dramatic  talent  in  Chris- 
tian maidens.  This  is  an  age  in  which  we  must 
watch  tendencies ;  and  the  tendency  to  display  is 
ever  on  the  increase.  Catholicity  alone  can  make 
a  firm  stand,  for  Catholicity  alone  has  the  example 
and  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  maidens. 

Firmly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
appointed  to  Catholic  women,  rightly  educated, 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  Christian  practices,  and 
inspired  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that  guided  and  in- 
spired Mary  through  life,  TO  REGENERATE  SO- 
CIETY; not  by  force,  physical  or  intellectual,  but 
by  the  influence  of  Christian  feeling  brought  to 
bear  on  the  usages  of  those  tliey  associate  with, 
a  feeling  which  the  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness 
of  a  Christian  woman  invests  with  an  inexplicable 
charm  which  operates,  even  against  his  will,  on 
man.  I  pause  to  consider  this  influence. 

"Woman,  what  is  that  to  Me  and  to-thee?  mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come!"  said  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  to  her  whose  sympathetic  heart  sought  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  caused  at  the  wedding- 
feast  by  the  wine  failing.  Nevertheless  the  appeal 
was  irresistible,  and  the  miracle  was  performed 
which  manifested  His  glory:  and  His  disciples 
believed  in  Him. 

This  occurrence  was  not  given  without  a  mean- 
ing. The  relations  of  woman  to  man  are  almost 
defined  in  it:  to  be  the  inspirer  of  good  actions: 
to  be  "the  power  behind  the  throne,  more  power- 
ful than  the  throne  itself;  one  who,  "if  she  rules 
him,  never  shows  she  rules."  Such  is  woman  in- 
tended to  be.  But  what  an  amount  of  solid  virtue 
must  she  possess  who  can  act  such  a  part  as  this. 
What  a  sublime  character  must  fit  her  for  so 
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divine  a  mission ;  and  to  form  this  character,  to 
infuse  this  virtue  is  assuredly  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  these  good  religious  ladies  who  are  working 
so  assiduously  at  "  education."  But  the  desire  to 
please,  to  attract,  to  bring  pupils  to  their  establish- 
ment, may,  for  a  moment,  blind  even  these  devoted 
beings:  themselves  raised  above  the  temptation 
to  worldly  ostentation  by  position  and  by  the  rule 
of  their  order,  they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  spirit 
of  vanity  lurking  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
who  have  made  a  successful  display,  or  of  envy 
among  those  less  prosperous  in  so  doing.  Let,  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  say  suppress 
all  exhibition;  but  we  do  say,  watch  the  results — 
the  tendencies.  Modesty  is  a  virtue  as  much  re- 
quired now  as  when  the  queen  of  modesty  and  of 
humility  merited  to  bear  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
through  the  perfection  in  which  those  virtues  ex- 
isted in  her.  If  we  would  form  true  daughters  of 
Mary,  let  us  watch  that  in  all  our  exercises  Chris- 
tian virtues  predominate.  There  are  many  Chris- 
tian mothers  anxiously  observing  the  course 
events  are  taking;  mothers  who  shrink  from  dis- 
play, and  are  asking  that  their  daughters  should 
be  saved  from  it ;  and  where  should  these  be  secure 
if  not  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
"religious?" 

O  Mary!  Mother!  inspire  these  thy  devoted 
daughters  with  thine  own  spirit  of  wisdom,  that 
they  may  bring  up  their  pupils  in  sentiments  like 
to  thine  own,  and  win  the  fruit  they  so  earnestly 
desire. 


The   Nativity   of  the   Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 


All  tenderly  above  the  rales 

The  wealth  of  morning  spreads, 
The  air  refreshed  with  cheering  gales; 

And  on  their  odorous  beds 
The  flowrets,  radiant  with  bright  dew, 

Seem  welcoming  the  light, 
As,  merging  from  the  skies  of  blue, 

It  scatters  shades  of  night. 

But  light  and  flowers,  careering  breeze 

And  golden  Autumn  air, 
Which  rests  upon  the  date-palm  trees 

And  lingers  peaceful  there, 
Are  now  transfused  with  blessed  charms 

Earth  ne'er  before  had  known, 
Since  Anna  holds  within  her  arms 

The  Joy  of  every  none. 

'Tis  Blessed  Mary's  natal-day — 

September's  holiest  gem — 
And  Seraphim  their  ranks  array, 

To  pay  their  court  to  them. 
"  Immaculate  "  and  "  full  of  grace  " 


The  mystic  babe  reclines, 
Celestial  beauty  from  her  face 
Reflects  in  all  its  lines. 

But  in  her  throbbing  infant  heart, 

Mirrored  in  living  light, 
Ah!  then,  as  now,  we  all  had  part, — 

Children's  unquestioned  right. 
We  may  not  speak  of  gifts  that  reign 

Within  her  peerless  mind; 
Of  powers  uudimmed  by  primal  stain, 

And  grand,  as  God  designed; 
But  this  we  know,  that  on  that  morn — 

Blest  be  the  grace  to  know — 
The  sinner's  truest  friend  was  born, 

In  Satan's  deadliest  foe. 
ST.  MARY'S,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


ADRIFT. 
BY  MRS.  ANNA  H-.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  opens  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  his  beautiful  Idyl,  Undine,  as  follows : 

"As  he  who  relates  this  narrative  is  moved  by  it, 
and  hopes  that  it  mrry  interest  and  touch  his  readers 
he  entreats  of  them  one  favor,  viz.:  that  they  will  bear 
with  him  while  he  passes  over  certain  spaces  of  time, 
and  be  content  if  he  barely  touches  upon  what  hap- 
pened therein.  Some  would  relate  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  heroine  in  detail,  but  his  heart  shrinks  from 
the  task  and  cannot  even  abide  the  shadow  thereof 
upon  his  memory.  Well  is  it  with  thee  if  thou  hast 
felt, — not  inflicted,  such  pangs;  in  such  cases  it  is 
more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give." 

"So,  dear  reader,  do  I  shrink  from  relating  in 
detail  the  cruel  and  bitter  trials  of  Amy  Wythe's 
child-life,  inflicted  upon  her  by  her  only  kaown 
and  near  relative,  who  had  promised-,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  should  have  given  such  a  prom- 
ise the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  cherish  and  protect 
her.  I  pass  over  certain  spaces  of  time  when  daily 
and  persistent  ill  treatment,  and  the  absence  of  even 
a  kindly  word  or  a  look  made  a  stranger  of-lier  un- 
der her  own  roof,  on  her  own  lands,  and  an  out- 
cast from  the  very  table  where  her  place  and  food 
were  more  than  ten  times  paid  for  out  of  her  own 
substance.  It  is  necessary,  howevei:,  to  the  cohe- 
rence of  this  'o'wer  true  tale'  to  touch  still  upcn 
certain  points  in  her  experience  no  less  cruel  than 
the  unexpected  and  strange  treatment  she  had 
received  at  the  very  outset  of  her  coming  to  live 
in  her  uncle's  family. 

Four  montl>s  slipped  away,  sorrowful,  weary 
months  to  the  lonely  child,  during  which  time 
she  was  brought,  not  by  slow  degrees,  to  a  me- 
nial condition  at  Ridge-Croft.  That  she  was  made 
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to  learn  industrious  and  thrifty  ways,  where  no  one 
•was  ever  idle,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  \vheu  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  temperament  of  her 
kindred  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  marvel 
is  that  her  tender  age,  her  position  as  a  rich  ward 
raider  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  and  her  ut- 
terly friendless  and  defenceless-  condition  should 
have  been  so  completely  put  out  of  s-ight  and 
thought;  that  she  should  have  been  thrust  outside 
the  family  pale,  rude  and  rough  though  it  was, 
and  compelled  to  feed  literally  upon  the  scraps 
left  on  the  table  when  the  rest  finished  eating.  The 
whole  affair  seemed  like  a  monstrous  and  .myste- 
rious perversion  of  natxire  which  is  only  to  be  ac- 
accounted  for  by  the  dark  and  secret  intentions  of 
Deacon  Wythe,  whereof,  we,  Asmodeus-like,  hold 
the  key  and  have  more  than  ooce  alluded  to. 
Visitors  rarely  came  to  Ridge-Croft  now, — with 
change  of  residence  the  Wythes  had  not  altered 
their  habits  of  social  seclusion,  and  when  by 
chance  a  neighbor  struggled  in,  more  through  cu- 
riosity than  friendliness,  'to  spy  out  the  land,' 
Amy  was  kept  discreetly  out  of  sight,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  amusing  herself  somewhere  after  the 
manner  of  children  usual  to  her  age,  when  in  fact 
she  would  be  drudging  at  some  task  beyond  her 
strength  shut  up  in  the  buttery  or  in  the  cellar. 

In  pursuance  of  his  object,  and  veiled  under  a 
pretended  interest  in  his  niece's  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests,  this  man  tightened  the  screws  on 
her  young  life  from  day  to  day  until  her  existence 
became  a  dread  and  a  torture.  The  beautiful  doll 
that  Ellen  Casserly  had  bought  and  dressed  for 
her  as  a  parting  gift  before  she  went  away,  and 
left  in  old  Judith's  keeping  to  be  sent  to  her  by 
the  first  safe  opportunity,  came  safely  to  hand 
through  Abigail  Jones,  who  knowing  all  the  by- 
paths about  Ridge-Croft,  and  full  of  a  burning  de- 
sire to  circumvent  her  enemies  there,  came  like  a 
shadow  out  of  the  woods  one  evening  late,  as  Amy 
•was  trudging  up  from  the  dairy  with  a  pail  of 
milk,  and  thrust  the  fairy-like  gift  into  her  hands, 
helping  her  to  cover  it  up  with  her  apron  lest 
they  should  take  it  from  her ;  then  snatching  a 
kiss — for  she  heard  Dan  whooping  up  the  pigs 
from  the  woods — she  disappeared,  fearing  discov- 
ery, as  suddenly  as  she  came.  The  warm  glow  of 
that  loving  kiss,  and  her  beautiful  treasure-trove, 
filled  Amy's  sore  little  heart  with  a  balm  of  heal- 
ing, and  hastening  to  put  it  in  a  safe  hiding-place, 
she  moved  about  with  &o  light  a  stop,  and  there 
was  such  a  new  brightness  in  her  usually  down- 
cast countenance,  that  Joe  Wythe,  glaring  at  her 
from  under  his  beetling  eyebrows,  felt,  uneasy  and 
determined  to  watch  her  more  closely.  One  even- 
ing, when  having  a  season  of  rest  from  the  inces- 
sant tasks  imposed  upon  her,  she  took  her  doll, 


and  slipped  round  to  sit  under  one  of  the  old  ma- 
ple trees,  the  great  gnarled  trunk  hiding  her 
slight  figure  from  the  view  of  her  uncle,  who  sat 
on  the  veranda  smoking.  The  river  shone  like  a 
silver  mirror,  and  her  doll's  spangled  dress  of  pink 
gauze  glittered  in  the  moonlight;  the  music  of 
the  "  butterlly's  ball  and  the  grasshopper's  i\ 
was  all  around  her;  the  leaves  rustled  softly  over- 
head ;  the  stars-  glittered  through  the  boughs,  and 
her  rosy-cheeked  treasure  smiled  in  her  face ;  she 
was  almost  happy ;  she  thought  of  her  own  mother 
and  father :  she  thought  of  Ellen  Casserly's  Queen 
Mother  in  heaven,  and  of  the  great  white  angel ; 
she  forgot  how  it  really  was  with  her,  until  a  sud- 
den, heavy  step-  hashed  the  little  song  she  was 
singing  to-  herself,  and  her  uncle,  who  had  been 
watching  her  ever  since  she  came  out  with  an 
evil  eye,  having  changed  his  seat  on  the  veranda 
so  as  to«have  a  side  view  of  her  as  she  sat  under 
the  tree,  ordered  her  to  get  up  instantly  and  fol- 
low him,  into  the  kitchen,  which  she  did,  white 
and  trembling,  as  she  hugged  her  doll  close  to 
her  breast. 

"Give  me  that  thing,"  he  said  after  he  had  de- 
liberately uncovered  the  fire,  which  glowed  in  a 
great  red  heap  under  the  ashes.  She  dared  not  re- 
sist, but  handed  him.  the  gaily  dressed,  bright-eyed, 
smiling  doll,  which  he  deliberately  laid  upon  the 
fiery  coals  where  she  was  consumed  like  a  Hin- 
doo widow  at  a  suttee,  while  his  heavy  hand 
grasped  her  shoulder  to  hold  her  there  by  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  until  the  last  vestige  of  her  hcurls- 
delight  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few  blackened 
scraps  and  some  filmy,  white  ashes  to  tell  she  had 
been.  Then  when  the  ordeal  by  fire  was  over,  he 
slung  her  from  him,  seeing  that  she  wept,  and  she 
fell  under  the  dresser  amongst  the  iron  pots  and 
baking-pans,  bruised,  dazed  and  half  wild  with 
fright,  while  he  strode  Irack  to  the  veranda  to  con- 
.  tinue  his  lecture  to  his  wife  on  the  necessity  of 
strict,  Christian  discipline.  After  this,  all  of  Amy's 
pretty  playthings  were  either  destroyed  or  locked 
up  out  of  sight-,  her  long,  beautiful  curls  that 
looked  like  spun-gold,  were  cropped  off  close  to 
her  head  and  thrown  into  the  fire  without  a 
thought  of  the  pale,  dead  fingers  that  had  so  often 
entwined  and  caressed  them;  then,  after  while,  she 
was  removed  from  her  pretty  sleeping-room  to  a 
small,  dilapidated  one  over  the  buttery,  directly 
under  the  eaves,  where  the  squeaking  and  scamper- 
ing of  the  rats  up  and  down  the  walls,  over  the 
bare  rafters  above  her,  under  the  broken  floor,  and 
sometimes  over  her,  not  only  prevented  her  sleep- 
ing of  nights,  but  terrified  her  nearly  out  -of  her 
senses,  and  so  affected  her  nerves  that  she  had  at- 
tacks of  blinding  headaches  that  left  her  wan  and 
listless  for  days  after  wards,  giving  her  uncle  hopes 
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of  a  speedy  removal  of  the  hateful  obstacle  that 
stood  between  himself  and  the  objects  of  his  cov- 
etous greed.  But  Amy  did  not  die,  despite  the 
rats  and  the  terrible  headaches;  for  to  get  away 
from  her  torture  chamber,  she  used  to  rise  before 
dawn,  dress  herself,  and  steal  noiselessly  out  of 
the  side  door  to  have  a  run  over  the  dewy  grass, 
or  a  walk  along  the  shore  by  the  light  of  the  stars, 
fearless  as  she  wandered  up  -and  down,  with  flo 
sound  to  greet  her  but  the  wind  among  the  trees 
and  the  soft,  lapping  sound  of  the  ripples  upon  the 
pebbly  sands.  There  is  no  hush  in  nature  so  holy 
and  deep  as  that  which  precedes  the  rising  of  light 
out  of  darkness;  a  stillness  as  of  reverenl  waiting 
for  the  royal  footsteps  of  the  day;  a  sort  of  image 
of  the  echoless  silence  of  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  child  was  not  afraid:  it  soothed  and 
tranquillized  her  brain,  it  gave  her  freedom  from 
the  cruel  eyes  that  were  ever  watching  her  for 
evil :  it  clothed  her  as  in.  a  mantle  of  peace,  and 
filled  her  lungs  with  fresh  vitality  in  the  air  she 
breathed.  Then,  when  tired  and  sleepy,  she  would 
go  and  curl  herself  up  under  tlie  willow-tree  at 
the  east  side  of  the  house,  with  her  father's  old 
watch  dog  for  company,  and  get  an  hour  or  two 
of  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  from  which,  habits 
lately  learned,  always  made  her  start  at  a  regular 
time,  wide  awake  with  dread  lest  she  should  see 
her  uncle  standing  beside  her  ready  to  rouse  her 
in  some  cruel  fashion:  his  last  words  to  her  every 
night  after  family-prayer  being  a  threat  of  what 
she  might  expect  if  she  overslept  herself.  These 
hours  of  stolen  freedom  formed  the  panacea  that 
counteracted  Deacon  Wythe's  secretly  laid  plans, 
reviving  her  failing  strength,  bracing  her  nerves 
and  reddening  her  cheeks  until  he  began  to  think 
he  had  "counted  without  his  host,"  in  supposing 
she  inherited  the  vitiated  blood  of  the  Carsons,  and 
made  him  fear  that  she  had  the  wholesome,  ha-rdy 
constitution  of  the  Wythes,  who,  he  remembered, 
were  a  long-lived  race.  This  new  development 
exercised  him  in  no  slight  degree,  and  he  began 
to  cast  about  in  his  secret  heart  for  some  new  and 
better  plan  to  get  Amy  out  of  the  way  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  shield  him  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  in  ease  it  should  prove  successful. 

By  and-bye  the  schoolmaster's  turn  came  round 
to  board  a  month  at  Ri^ge-Croft  The  prospect 
was  not  an  agreeable  one  to  Deacon  Wythe,  but  it 
was  a  custom,  and  he  had  no  reasonable  objection 
to  urge  why  he  should  exempt  himself  from  it 
any  more  than  his  neighbors,  so  the  best  lie  could 
do  was  to  try  and  throw  dust  in  the  schoolmaster's 
eyes  while  he  abode  under  his  roof.  After  a  day 
or  two  he  offered  Matthew  Sparks  a  small  consid- 
eration to  teach  his  niece  an  hour  or  two  every 
day  before  and  after  his  regular  duties  at  the 


school-house,  which  was  some  three  miles  distant, 
telling,  in  excuse  for  her  not  attending  as  did  the 
other  children,  that  "she  was  not  overly  strong, 
and  as  she  was  goin1,  in  Autumn,  away  to  be 
eddicated,  he  wanted  her  to  pick  np  a  little 
suthin'  'fore  she  went."  This  little  arrangement 
was  part  of  his  plan  for  keeping  up  appearances, 
and  he  made  much  of  it,  by  mentioning  at  the 
vestry  and  school-meetings,  as  if  casually,  Mat- 
thew Sparks'  fitness  for  his  position  whenever,  as 
it  sometimes  did,  the  man's  capacity,  morals,  or 
opinions  came  under  discussion,  telling  them  in 
his  slow,  impressive  way,  that  he  was  bringing  his 
niece  on  finely,  and  his  boys  had  never  learnt  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time,  as  since  he  had  been 
teaching  them.  But  Matthew  Sparks  was  a 
shrewd  man,  not  given  to  much  talk ;  he  was  tall 
ungainly  and  shambling  in  his  gait,  apparently 
unobservant  and  indifferent  to  everything  outside 
the  routine  of  his  profession,  fond  of  studying 
little  leather-back  volumes  full  of  characters,  that 
no  man  of  them  all  among  the  hills  there  could 
read  or  make  out,  whenever  he  had  time;  but 
with  all  this  seeming  abstraction,  no  one  could 
see  further  through  a  mill-stone  than  he.  Whis- 
pers and  hints,  not  addressed  to  him,  had  fallen 
on  his  ears  now  and  then  at  the  farm-houses  where 
he  had  had  his  temporary  abode,  about  the 
Wythes  and  the  child  under  their  care,  and  now 
that  he  was  at  Ridge-Croft,  by  keeping  his  eyes 
and  ears  open,  and  putting  this  and  that  together, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  formed  a  pretty  fair 
estimate  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  His  little 
pupil  was  quick  and  anxious  to  learn ;  the  repres- 
sion of  her  nature  seemed  only  to  have  stimulated 
her  mental  faculties,  while  her  gentle,  timid  ways 
appealed  strongly  to  his  kindness  and  protection. 
But  what  could  he  do  against  a  man  whose  repu- 
tation for  piety,  integrity,  and  forehand edaess  was 
so  firmly  established  as  Deacon  Wythe's ;  who  stood 
high  with  the  minister  and  the  whole  synod,  and 
who,  if  some  people,  on  the  faith  of  old  Judith's 
and  Abigails  Jones'  gossip,  did  say  hard  things 
about  the  goings  on  at  Ridge-Croft,  under  their 
breath,  they  were  put  down  as  scandal-mongers, 
and  mischief-makers,  who  neither  understood  the 
law  or  the  Gospel,  for  it  had  passed  into  unwrit- 
ten law  amongst  the  brethren  that  poor  Aleck  and 
his  wife,  who  had  both  died  in  an  unconverted 
state,  had  no  right  to  stand  between  their  child 
and  her  best  interests,  so  if  she  suffered  vicariously 
for  their  sins  and  short-comings,  they  thought  it 
better  for  her  even  to  endure  martyrdom,  if  need 
be,  for  the  sake  of  her  soul,  than,  like  her  parents, 
to  die  as  the  heathen  does.  The  schoolmaster  was 
not  slow  in  understanding  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
wisely  held  his  tongue,  for  why  should  he  lose  his 
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bread  and  butter  by  running  a  tilt  against  a  man 
whose  position  was  in  every  way  so  unassailable 
as  Deacon  Wythe's,  without  the  least  prospect  of 
effecting  any  good  for  the  friendless  child?  But 
he  could  be  kind  to  her,  and  would;  how,  he  did 
not  exactly  know,  but  where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way,  and  when  he  saw  the  perfect  delight  that  a 
bunch  of  wild-flowers,  gathered  in  the  woods  on 
his  way  from  the  school-house  gave,  and  her 
ecstasy  over  a  gorgeously  colored  picture  book 
containing  the  entrancing  tale  of  "  Cinderilla," 
and  "  Goody-two-shoes,"  he  was  no  longer  at  a 
loss,  but  he  was  obliged  to  manoeuvre  as  skillfully, 
as  if  he  were  in  the  enemy's  camp  with  secret 
dispatches  to  an  army  lying  beyond  it,  so  that  she 
could  get  and  enjoy  her  poor  little  treasure  with- 
out discovery.  For  this  purpose  he  found  an  old 
hollow  tree  near  the  dairy,  literally  overgrown 
with  parasitical  plants,  where  he  placed  his  simple 
offerings.  He  never  saw  her  except  at  lesson 
time,  and  he  said  but  little  to  her,  but  his  voice 
and  eyes  were  kind,  and  he  took  infinite  pains  to 
explain  and  brin-g  clear  to  her  comprehension 
whatever  she  did  not  understand  in  her  simple 
lessons.  And  thus  a  little  gleam  of  sunshine 
broke  in  upon  her  life,  and  her  lessons  entered 
into  the  few  scant  pleasures  she  was  permitted  to 
have,  so  she  watched  for  his  coming  every  even- 
ing, her  solitary  existence  always  made  glad  by 
the  sight  of  his  ungainly  form  swinging  across 
the  furrows,  or  shambling  up  the  path  leading  to 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Wythe  still  cherished  the  hope  that  at 
some  future  day  Amy  would  be  her  son's  wife, 
and,  in  view  of  that,  whenever  she  dared,  she  tried 
in  her  uncouth  way  to  make  the  lines  more  easy 
for  her.  But,  as  we  know,  her  husband's  designs 
were  of  quite  another  character,  deeper  and  more 
wicked,  until  by  constant  brooding  over  them, 
scarcely  an  hour  went  by  that  the  thought,  "  only 
that  frail  life  between  me  and  ease"  did  not  come 
to  him,  and  the  dark  purpose  of  his  soul  was  set 
and  fixed,  but  vailed,  as  we  have  seen,  under  a 
vigilant  interest  in  her  temporal  and  spiritual 
concerns.  What  room  was  left  for  suspicion  of 
people  whose  Spartan  way  of  living  showed  such 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  opportunity  they  had  to 
better  their  condition,  whose  management  and 
economies  were  such,  that  the  deposits  placed  in 
the  bank  to  Amy's  credit  that  year  were  a  third 
larger  than  ever  before? 

"The  Deacon  and  his  wife  are  slavin'  them- 
selves to  death  tu  increase  that  gal's  fortin' ;  mebbe 
Dan  or  Josh '11  marry  her  when  they  grow  up," 
was  the  general  substance  of  many  of  the  remarks 
made. 

"Ill  tell  you,  ez  I  said  before,"  said  Abigail 


Jones  to  Judith  over  a  cup  of  tea,  one  night  when 
Amy  and  her  prospects  had  formed,  as  usual,  a 
topic  of  conversation  between  tlu'm:  "I  tell  you 
he'll  keep  her  out  of  all  he  kin,  he  dun't  let  her 
hev  decent  close  to  wear,  and  makes  her  work 
like  a  nigger,  and  some  day  he'll  grab  her  fortin' 
by  a  hocus-pocus  that'll  make  everybody  believe 
he's  got  a  right  tu  it.  Ef  ever  the  devil  held  pos- 
session of  a  livin'  man,  that  man's  Joe  Wythe." 

To  all  of  which  old  Judith  agreed,  and  between 
them  they  dished  up  Deacon  Wythe  in  a  manner 
second  only  to  his  dooms-day  record.  They  were 
never  tired  of  the  theme;  going  to  and  fro  like 
two  weird  women  who  brewed  spells,  they  ejected 
the  venom  of  their  hearts,  perhaps  in  righteous 
judgment,  into  such  ears  as  were  ready  to  receive 
it;  these  in-  turn  hashed  it  up  with  fresh  condi- 
ments for  their  special  gossips,  until  under  the 
superstructure  of  Deacon  Wythe's  fair  fame  there 
was  an  element  of  disintegration  going  on  like 
the  little  borers  that  honeycomb  the  great  dykes 
of  Holland,  unknown  and  unsuspected  until  the 
ocean  sweeps  down  the  thin,  treacherous  shell 
left  standing,  submerging  with  utter  destruction 
the  pleasant  homes  and  fair  fields  beyond. 

Amy  was  more  afraid  of  her  grim  uncle  than  of 
anything  on  earth  except  the  rats ;  he  had  oftener 
than  once,  lately,  for  some  childish  forgetfulness 
or  unaccomplished  task  beyond  her  strength,  given 
her  a  scowl  followed  by  sudden  blows;  but  he 
rarely  spoke  to  her,  and  never  cast  a  look  upon 
her  that  was  not  full  of  gloomy,  scowling  hatred. 
She  had  got  to  dread  the  sound  of  his  foot-fall ; 
her  heart  sunk  within  her,  sick  and  heavy,  when 
she  heard  his  voice,  and  once  when  his  shadow 
fell  upon  her  as  he  passed  her,  she  felt  a  tingling 
in  the  very  marrow  of  her  bones.  Her  aunt  was 
strict  and  close,  carrying  out  the  letter  of  her 
husband's  orders,  but  she  had  not  so  cruel  a 
nature  as  his,  and  now  that  Amy  was  grown  alert 
and  handy,  doing  the  tasks  set  her,  deftly  and  well, 
so  far  as  her  strength  reached,  Mrs.  Joe  would, 
to  give  her  a  run,  pretend  to  send  her  in  search 
of  some  outlaying  hen's  nest  that  was  supposed  to 
be  hidden  among  the  undergrowth  of  the  woods, 
or  amongst  the  tall  ferns.  Another  time  wild 
raspberries  were  to  be  gathered  for  marmalade: 
then,  not  long  after,  they  went  blackberrying, 
Amy  and  the  boys,  for  the  Deacon  was  not  only 
extravagantly  fond  of  marmalade,  as  also  of  black- 
berry cordial,  which  had  been  prescribed  for  him 
as  a  cure  for  dyspepsia — so  he  said.  These  were 
white  days  in  the  calendar  of  th-e  child's  life,  and 
it  made  up  for  much  that  she  had  suffered  to  be 
out  once  more  in  the  free  air  and  sunshine  on  the 
hill-sides;  to  smell  the  woods  and  hay,  to  scram- 
ble up  and  down  the  ravines  and  gulches,  to  listen 
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to  the  birds  and  see  the  scared  chipmunks  scamp- 
ering over  the  rocks  and  up  the  trees. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Religion    the    Guardian    of    Human 
Life. 

•BY  F.  L. 

The  Trojans  of  old  felt  happy  in  the  possession 
of  the  famous  palladium,  or  statue  of  Minerva, 
which,  falling  from  heaven,  as  tradition  would 
have  it,  was  taken  by  them,  set  up  in  a  temple  and 
worshipped  as  the  guardian  of  their  liberties. 
We  have  little  to  do  with  the  originof  this  statue  or 
the  part  it  played  in  securing  the  city  against  the 
inroads  of  enemies;  still  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  wisdom  of  a  nation  so  far  back  in  the  world's 
history,  in  selecting  as  the  protectress  of  all  that 
is  dearest  to  man,  a  creation  of  his  fancy  that  was 
at  once  the  goddess  of  war,  of  wisdom  and  of  the 
arts  arid  sciences.  What  she  is  fabled  to  have 
done  for  a  nation  now  seen  only  in  the  dim  maze 
that  separates  the  domain  of  history  from  that  of 
mythology,  has  in  later  times  been  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  another  palladium  truly  fallen  from 
the  skies.  She  is  a  creation  of  heavenly  wisdom 
which  is  able  to  protect  man,  not  only  from  the 
incursions  of  ordinary  enemies,  but  to  stand  firm 
against  the  assaults  of  the  hosts  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  wh«n  victory  declares,  as  it  «ver  does, 
in  favor  of  her  arms,  fosters  and  protects  that  lib- 
erty by  becoming  the  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  making  them  ancillary  to  the  great  end 
of  man's  creation,  the  knowledge  and  service  of 
the  Creator  here  and  the  eternal  possession  of 
Him  hereafter, — that  palladium  of  our  holy  faith. 
Bora  of  heaven,  her  duty  is  to  lead  man  thither. 
The  rights  and  privileges  which  he  as  the  master- 
piece of  creative  power  and  love  is  destined  to 
possess  and  enjoy  in  the  world,  as  well  in  refer- 
ence to  his  fellowman  as  in  his  dominion  over  the 
inferior  creation,  it  is  the  duty  of  religion  to  se- 
cure to  him  by  teaching  others  to  repeat  them  and 
he  to  use  them  so  as  not  to  infringe  on  their  equal 
rights.  To  say  that  man  frequently  loses  sight 
of  the  claims  of  others,  and  acts  from  motives  of 
self-aggrandizement,  is  to  say  what  is  familiar 
as  a  household  word.  Still  there  are  times  in 
which  injustice  becomes  so  glaring  as  to  be  in  the 
present  a  matter  for  legislation,  and  in  the  future 
an  event  of  history.  Viewed  in  regard  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  popular  notion  of  the  value  of  hu- 
man life,  we  think  the  present  a  period  of  this 
kind. 

There  can  be  few  readers  of  the  daily  press  who 
have  not  been  struck  with  the  little  regard  paid 


to  human  life  in  our  day.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  impossible  in  a  community  like  that  in  which 
we  live  to  avoid  every  accident  involving  loss  of 
life.  The  thousand  miles  of  railroad  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  carrying  its  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  passengers  annually  must  inevitably  bear 
witness  sometimes  to  the  independence  of  the  el- 
ements and  the  carelessness  of  some  of  the  many 
persons  employed  in  managing  so  gigantic  an  en- 
terprise. Our  shipping,  too,  cannot  always  tri- 
umph over  the  auger  of  Neptune  and  keep  every 
crew  beyond  the  reach  of  his  trident.  Mining 
and  manufacturing  will  add  their  quota,  notwith- 
standing the  most  vigilant  attention;  and  individ- 
ual accidents  can  never  be  wholly  removed  from 
the  theatre  of  life.  As  a  further  consideration,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  an  extensive  system  of 
telegraphy  has  placed  the  remotest  as  well  as  the 
nearest  points  in  immediate  communication,  af- 
fording the  amplest  opportunity  of  collecting  all 
that  couM  be  of  interest  to  a  reading  public, 
which  the  emulation  of  our  newspapers  in  search 
of  the  latest  news  prompts  them  to  turn  to  advan- 
tage. By  means  of  these  there  is  no  tragic  occur- 
rence in  the  land  that  is  not  served  up  iu  the  next 
issue  of  the  daily  press. 

But  when  everything  has  been  said  that  could 
be  in  extenuation  of  the  affair,  it  must  still  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  waste  of  human  life  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  signs  of  the  times.  That  a  news- 
paper should  be  able  to  make  a  daily  report  of 
from  four  to  ten  violent  deaths,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wholesale  slaughters  by  railroad,  steamer, 
mine  or  boiler  explosions  that  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  shows  a  terrible  evil  at  work 
somewhere. 

What  is  more  lamentable  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  murders.  We  have  carefully  noted  the 
accounts  of  these  and  find  that  while  no  paper  is 
without  two  or  three,  six  or  eight  is  not  unusual. 
Since  the  days  of  Cain  the  world  has  not,  and  tak- 
ing human  nature  into  account,  cannot  be  entirely 
free  from  these ;  for  all  men  will  not  be  at  pains 
to  bring  their  passions  so  far  into  subjection  as  not 
to  let  them  break  forth  at  intervals  and  assert 
their  dominion.  The  love  of  plunder  will  also 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  midnight  assassin.  But 
there  is  much  in  the  crimes  of  our  day  that  tells 
of  a  deadlier  malaria  than  the  mere  outbreak  of 
passion  or  the  love  of  gold  would  be  calculated  to 
evince.  The  circumstances,  of  ingratitude,  hatred, 
deliberately  concerted  plot,  shocking  inhumanity, 
or  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of  relationship, 
show  a  depth  of  moral  degradation  of  which -those 
most  familiar  with  human  weakness  could  hardly 
judge  it  capable.  Another  bane  of  a  nature  yet 
more  malignant  began  a  few  years  ago  to  attract  at- 
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tention.  It  is  found  in  the  multiplication  of  sui- 
cides that  mar  the  pages  of  the  public  print,  and 
familiarize  the  young  and  innocent  with  a  species 
of  crime  which  they  should  be  taught  to  regard  as 
beyond  the  range  of  possible  occurrences.  The 
sanu'  want  of  fortitude  that  would  cause  a  man  to 
rush  upon  a  fellow-being  and  deprive  him  of  life, 
might  also  be  thought  capable,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, of  displaying  itself  in  a  hasty  destruction 
of  self.  When  some  favorite  project  has  raised 
hopes  to  the  highest  pitch  only  to  frustrate  them 
by  a  humiliating  disappointment,  a  speedy  relief 
has  been  sought  in  all  ages  in  a  severing  of  the 
thread  of  life.  But  it  has  always  been  justly  re- 
garded as  the  cowardly  act  of  a  weak  mind.  But 
when  it  is  not  the  imbecile,  but  persons  of  a  vig- 
orous intellect  and  cultivated  mind,  who  deliber- 
ately meditate  the  commission  of  so  heinous  a 
crime  to  escape  an  evil  that  untold  thousands  have 
endured  before,  to  rush  into  a  state  of  eternal  mis- 
ery, the  existence  of  which  they  vainly  try  to  deny, 
the  intensity  of  which  no  one  can  conceive,  while 
the  duration  is  endless,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
conclusion  to  form.  Could  we  be  persuaded  that 
that  these  deluded  victims  of  disappointment  had 
convinced  themselves  that  an  immortal  soul  did 
not  animate  them,  there  would  be  some  palliation  of 
their  guilt.  When,  however,  they  deliberately 
prepare  for  the  fatal  act  and  leisurely  pen  a  note 
to  those  left  behind,  in  which  a  hope  is  expressed 
that  God  will  show  mercy  to  their  souls,  we  con- 
fess that  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  power  of  sa- 
tan  over  the  soul  of  the  sinner  which  we  would 
fain  have  considered  beyond  his  reach.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  progress !  Doubtless  there 
are  many  progressionists  who  repudiate  such 
crimes  as  they  deserve.  But  while  they  are  able 
to  look  on  and  lament,  they  are  unable  to  apply 
a  remedy. 

As  if  something  were  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  catalogue,  a  vestige  of  the  feudal  times  has 
been  revived  in  the  duels  that  checker  the  death 
record.  Although  the  commencement  is  inauspi- 
cious, it  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  the  historian  of 
our  times  will  be  spared  the  disgrace  of  record- 
ing as  one  of  our  besetting  sins  such  summary  arbi- 
tration of  disputes.  This  demon  is  remarkable  for 
vegetating  in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  partic- 
ularly among  the  civil  magistracy;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  escutcheon  of  many  of  this  class 
is  not  free  from  blots,  still  we  would  prefer  to  see 
the  public  voice  condemn  the  guilty  and  consign 
them  to  merited  oblivion  rather  than  that  the 
hand  of  violence  should  do  the  work. 

A  state  of  society  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
every  idea  of  Chistianity  should  command  the 
profoundest  attention  both  of  the  priest  and  the 


statesman.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
evil  is  daily  becoming  more  aggravated  it  should 
excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  a  national  evil  the  remedy  should  ema- 
nate, if  not  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  at  least 
from  a  powerful  body  of  them.  Such,  however, 
appears  impossible.  For  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  evil  is  rapidly  increasing,  on  the  other  it  daily 
excites  less  the  attention  of  the  public.  What  but 
a  few  years  ago  excited  the  reader's  horror  is  now 
looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  occurrence  undeserv- 
ing of  serious  attention.  He  reads  the  record  of 
death  with  the  same  indifference  that  he  does  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  harvest,  the  price  of  la- 
bor, or  the  bulletin  of  the  theatre  or  the  opera.  In 
a  word,  it  is  new  and  nothing  more.  He  is  now 
thoroughly  toned  down,  and  will  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  even  to  suggest  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil. 

The  reader  will  remember  with  what  comments 
the  papers  were  accustomed,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  our  late  war,  to  accompany  the  account 
of  a  skirmish  in  which  perhaps  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  lives  were  lost.  Soon  the  tone  was 
changed  and  the  public  were  by  degrees  accus- 
tomed to  reports  of  battles,  in  which  hundreds 
and  not  unfrequently  thousands  were  left  on  the 
battlefield,  told  in  a  style  that  showed  clearly  how 
far  from  the  writer's  mind  was  the  reflection  that 
so  many  immortal  souls  had  been  ushered  in  a 
moment  into  the  presence  of  their  Judge.  And 
that  which  the  army  correspondent  told  as  "  an 
idle  tale,"  came  ere  long  to  be  read  only  as  such. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  soldiers,  accus- 
tomed to  witness  the  ravages  of  death,  should  have 
lost  by  imperceptible  degrees  that  feeling  of  awe 
which  the  presence  of  the  dead  is  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  On  their  return  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  everyday  life  an  impetus  was  given  to 
the  growing  disorder  which  has  brought  on  the 
utter  disregard  of  human  life  which  every  good 
citizen  laments  to-day. 

But  powerful  as  are  all  these  causes  we  cannot 
rest  satisfied  with  them.  A  further  inquiry  is 
needed,  and  again  wo  ask  ourselves :  Why  is  hu- 
man life  so  little  valued  ?  While  men  seem  more 
than  ever  bent  upon  its  utmost  enjoyment,  while 
no  pains  nor  expense  is  spared  that  can  add  to  its 
fruition,  and  even  the  highest  principles  are  sac- 
rificed in  the  accumulation  of  riches,  in  which 
pleasures  are  supposed  to  lie  dormant,  why  is  it 
that  a  rational  being  will  in  a  moment  sever  the 
tie  that  binds  him  to  earth  and  inconsiderately  has- 
ten he  knows  not  whither?  In  an  inquiry  which 
involves  not  merely  a  question  of  the  life  or  death 
of  the  body,  but  which,  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
time  and  space,  introduces  us  to  the  broad  expanse, 
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the  endless  duration  of  eternity,  neither  the  pa- 
tient nor  the  Christian  can  afford  to  be  indifferent. 
If  made  a  matter  merely  of  speculation,  it  cannot 
fail  of  being  deeply  interesting.  It  is,  we  take  it, 
attributable  to  a  two-fold  forgetfuluess:  that  of 
man's  dignity  and  man's  responsibility.  Created 
by  God,  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, and  then  doomed  to  annihilation,  but  des- 
tined for  an  eternal  life  of  happiness,  the  more  his 
affections  and  thoughts  are  centered  on  things  of 
the  temporal  order,  the  more  is  he  degraded  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  While  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  made  "a  little  less  than  the  angels"  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  him  with  too  exalted  an  idea  of 
his  personal  importance,  the  counter-reflection 
that]  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  responsible  agent, 
who  must  ere  long  "be  manifested  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God,"  whose  every  thought, 
word  and  action  are  recorded  to  militate  for  or 
against  him  on  that  eventful  day,  will  effectually 
curb  the  wayward  sallies  of  passion  and  the  flights 
of  pride.  Gladly  would  he  conceal  from  himself 
this  necessary  condition  of  his  being;  but  it  can- 
not be.  Strangely  oblivious  to  what  constitutes 
his  true  greatness,  he  may  assert  and  maintain 
that  his  life  is  confined  to  a  span  of  a  few  years, 
after  which  all  will  end  for  him;  that  being  the 
development  of  a  lower  grade  of  creatures  he  is  as 
little  immortal  as  they ;  it  is  all  in  vain.  Though 
he  deny  the  God  that  made  him,  a  still  small 
voice  never  ceases  to  accuse  him  of  hypocrisy, 
and  make  him  quail  at  the  thought  of  an  eternity 
he  would  fain  assert  had  no  existence.  He  stands 
in  the  way  of  his  own  happiness  in  preventing 
the  soul  from  seeking  Him  in  whom  alone  it  can 
find  enjoyment.  Scorning  material  things  it 
sighs  for  communion  with  a  nature  congenial  to 
its  own : 

"For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said 
That  not  in  luimble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment." 

His  life  from  his  own  folly  is  a  series  of  disap- 
pointments. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  having  by  a 
strange  inconsistency  denied  himself  immortality, 
lie  should  set  a  slight  value  on  a  life  that  must  at 
best  be  cut  off  after  a  few  years;  or  that  forgetful 
of  his  accountability  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  a 
court  of  justice  where  corruption  reigns  supreme, 
he  should  disregard  the, claims  of  his  fellownien 
on  alike  existence. 


THE  English  Catholics  are  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Paray-le-Monial. 


The     Annals     of     Notre     Dame     de 
Lourdes. 

We  have  received  the  Annals  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes  for  July,  which  contains  a  brief  record 
of  the  pilgrimages  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  from 
the  16th  of  June  to  the  16th  of  July,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  three  miracles  wrought  by  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  We  regret  we  have  not  the  previous 
numbers  of  this  truly  interesting  and  edifying 
Annals,  as  we  would  like,  at  our  leisure,  to 
glance  over  all  the  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes — all  of 
which,  we  presume,  have,  for  the  last  five  years, 
been  recorded  au  fur  et  d  mesure  in  the  pious 
pages  of  the  Annals. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  children  of  Mary, 
in  Amerrca,  to  see  how  Our  Blessed  Mother  is 
honored  by  her  children  in  other  countries.  We 
have  no  idea  of  the  fervor  with  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  loved  by  Catholics  who  have  breathed  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  from  infancy.  For  though 
infidelity  is  rampant  in  the  large  cities  of  France, 
though  Liberalism  in  religion  for  many  years  was 
spoiling  some  of  the  noble  Catholic  hearts,  yet 
the  atmosphere  of  France,  especially  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  is  wholesomely  Catholic — while 
here,  though  we  try  our  utmost  to  honor  Our 
Blessed  Mother,  though  the  hearts  of  individuals 
here  and  there,  even  of  whole  communities  that 
are  in  a  geat  measure  protected  from  the  pestilen- 
tial air  of  heresy  and  indifferentism  by  constant 
prayers  and  religious  exercises,  yet,  what  with 
the  daily  papers,  with  their  columns  upon 
columns  of  crimes  and  cynicism,  and  sneers  at 
everything  holy,  everything  chaste,  everything 
honest,  and  blasphemies  against  God  and  His 
Holy  Church ;  what  with  village  weeklies,  with 
their  little  sensual  stories,  and  resumes  of  the 
crimes  of  the  week  and  scandals  of  the  day ;  and 
dime  novels,  and  circulating  trash  of  libraries, 
and  such  noisome  publications  as  those  that  out- 
rage all  decency ;  we  are  surrounded  by  that  pes- 
tiferous immoral  atmosphere  that  causes  the  death 
of  incautious  souls,  as  surely  as  the  fetid  air  of 
the  pest-house,  or  the  gases  in  old  wells,  bring 
death  to  those  who  rashly  expose  themselves  to 
their  influence.  And  one  sad  result  to  those  who 
are  not  killed  off  by  this  heretical  atmosphere,  is 
that  they  become  debilitated,  and  if  their  faith  is 
not  shaken,  the  practice  of  it  is  neglected. 

The  preservative  against  this  malarial  air  around 
us,  is  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  No  one 
can  be  saved  but  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  nowhere,  since  the  Church  began,  has  the 
faith  in  Him,  the  Sou,  been  preserved  where  rev- 
erence and  devotion  and  love  were  refused  to 
Mary,  His  Mother.  The  time  is  drawing  near 
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when  all  will  understand  what  has  been  evident 
to  those  who  think,  that  in  the  contest  between 
good  and  evil,  between  those  who  light  for  God 
and  those  who  fight  for  the  devil,  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  struggle  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  and  the  devil  are  engaged  in  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Communists  of  France 
and  Spain,  Bismarck  in  Germany,  Victor  Em- 
manuel in  Italy,  merely  put  in  practice  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  held,  knowingly  or  unwittingly, 
by  all  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
God.  It  is  the  duty  of  Catholics,  therefore,  to 
become  strong  in  their  faith,  lest  many  be  cut  off  in 
the  struggle,  lest  they  lose  their  Catholic  breath 
in  the  bad  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them;  and 
here  note  it  well,  that  the  loss  is  to  the  poor,  de- 
luded individuals  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
beaten  in  the  struggle;  for  though  the  Church 
mourns  over  those  who  fall  away  from  the  faith, 
she  remains  the  Church  of  God,  uninjured  by  the 
defection  of  false  brethren,  who  have  gone  out 
from  amongst  us  because  they  were  not  of  us. 
Again,  let  it  be  said  one  of  the  strongest  means  of 
preserving  faith  is  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God ; 
for  she  who  has  given  us  our  Divine  Saviour  will 
also  obtain  from  Him  for  us  the  help  we  need  to 
keep  ourselves  strong  and  valiant  soldiers  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church. 

Some  faint  idea  of  the  fervor  that  is  shown  in 
France,  may  be  gained  from  a  recapitulation  of 
the  pilgrimages  that  were  made  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  during  a  month  ending  on  the  16th  of 
July.  We  translate  and  condense  the  Annales: 

On  Monday,  June  16th,  three  beautiful  processions 
arrive  at  the  same  time.  The  diocese  of  Al'oi  sends 
six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pilgrims  from  Carmaux; 
the  diocese  of  Toulouse  six  hundred  and  fifty,  from  the 
canton  of  Rieume,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
from  the  canton  of  Muret.  The  next  day  five  hundred 
and  forty  ladies  of  Bayonno  continue  the  holy  tradi- 
tions of  their  city  towards  Lourdes,  They  have 
brought  with  them,  with  many  of  their  sisters  of  the 
Basque  country,  the  singers  (les  cfianteuses)  of  Ustarits, 
who  fill  the  church  and  penetrate  all  hearts  with 
pious  canticles,  so  full  of  melancholy,  in  the  old 
Euskarian  tongue.  Carbonne,  of  the  diocese  of  Tou- 
louse, has  not  forgotten  the  favors  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  bestowed  upon  the  pilgrimage  last  year. 
Another  pilgrimage  from  that  town  arrives  to-day 
with  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  pilgrims. 

On  the  19th,  from  the  beautiful  valley  of  Salat, 
Salies  sends  six  hundred  and  eighty  pilgrims.  On  the 
21st  this  edifying  week  ends  in  -a  splendid  maunur. 
The  town  of  Lannemieznn  sends  down  from  her  lofty 
plateaus  an  army  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  pilgrims. 

JUNE  28. — A  great  and  glorious  week  begins 
at  the  Grotto.  Valencc-d'Agen  heads  the  proces- 
sion with  its  brilliant  and  indefatigable  band  of 


music  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  pilgrims. 
The  metropolis  of  Auch  displays  her  treasures  of 
piety  in  her  confraternities,  and  especially  in  the 
children  of  Mary;  and  Be'zicrs  again  conies  to  Lourdes 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty -four  pilgrims  to  be  added 
to  those  who  have  already  come  to  Lourdes  from  with- 
in her  walls. 

JUNE  24 — The  feast  of  the  Precursor.  The  evening 
before,  though  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  sixteen  hund- 
red pilgrims  from  the  diocese  of  St.  Flour  arrived  at 
the  station-house  of  Lourdes.  The  morning  was  also 
rainy,  and  St.  Flour  had  to  forego  its  procession;  but 
the  Mass  was  magnificent,  celebrated  by  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  St.  Flour  mid  the  grave  and  sonorous  chant  of 
his  priests.  At  1  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  weather  still  threat- 
ened rain,  butxthe  pilgrims  assembled  at  the  parish 
church,  and  the  clouds  dispersed.  The  procession 
formed,  with  cross  before  it  and  banners  flying;  it  was 
magnificent.  In  the  midst  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  in  choir  habit,  were  a  Roman  prelate,  Mgr. 
Bouance,  and  the  saintly  Bishop  of  St.  Flour,  Mgr. 
Pompignac.  Mgr.  Lacarriere,  Bishop  (retired)  of 
Basse-Terre,  (Gaudelope)  was  also  in  the  procession, 
and  preached  to  the  assembled  people,  justifying  pil- 
grimages and  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with 
an  elevation  of  thought  and  dignity  of  speech  that 
charmed  his  auditors.  One,  and  perhaps  two  miracles 
recompensed  the  faith  of  the  sons  of  Auvergne.  At 
midday  another  procession  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty-eight  pilgrims  from  Toulon. 

JUNE  25. — This  day  was  remarkable,  especially  on 
account  of  the  words  of  Christian  eloquence  which 
were  heard  by  the  assembled  multitude.  Mgr.  Du-- 
breuil,  Archbishop  of  Avignon,  arrived  the  evening 
before  with  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  of  his  diocesans.  This  morning  they  advance  to 
the  town  in  magnificent^  array,  displaying  the  richest 
and  most  graceful  banners. 

St.  Anne,  whose  body  reposes  at  Apt,  comes  to  visit 
her  Immaculate  Daughter;  she  will  leave  her  the  most 
pleasing  souvenir  of  her  visit  in  the  splendid  banner 
she  offers  her.  The  chants  of  Provence  are  always 
delicious.  This  time  they  have  the  particular  charm 
of  the  old  national  idiom.  Roumanille,  the  well-be- 
loved poet  of  Provence,  has  sung,  to  an  old  air  full  of 
love  and  fire,  the  Virgin  of  Massabiellc,  who  has  con- 
soled his  native  land  in  its  time  of  mourning.  A  re- 
frain full  of  enthusiasm  will  be  the  powerful  voice  of  this 
pilgrimage. 

The  archbishop  leads  the  procession  to  the  church, 
celebrates  Mass  and  addresses  some  words  of  edifica- 
tion to  the  pious  pilgrims.  These  are  succeeded  in 
the  church  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  fervent 
Christians  whom  St.  Sernin  of  Toulouse  sends  to 
Lourdes,  who  in  their  turn,  give  place  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  of  their  brethren  hailing  from  Be"ziers, 
aud  who  are  under  the  paternal  care  of  Mgr.  Reboul, 
apostolic  protouotary,  cure"  of  the  Madeleine. 

The  evening  solemnities  begin  at  one  o'clock.  St. 
Sernin  opens  them  with  beautiful  hymns,  and  beauti- 
ful words  addressed  to  them  by  a  missionary.  M. 
Goux,  cure  of  St.  Sernin,  completes,  at  the  Grotto,  the 
sweet  and  magnificent  teachings  of  the  Immaculate. 
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Bdziers  sings  in  the  church.  Soon  an  admired  and 
beloved  voice  is  heard:  the  Rev.  Father  Roux  is  armed 
with  the  eword  of  the  Word,  a  valiant  sword  which  in 
his  vigorous  hand  cuts  away  and  casts  forth  the  errors 
and  lies  of  modern  times,  and  penetrates  to  the  very 
division  of  the  spirit  and  soul.  It  was  charming  to 
listen  to  him  as  he  showed  with  unaffected  speech  and 
irresistible  force  how,  in  our  days,  the  resurrection  of 
the  world  is  effected  by  the  marvellous  movement  of 
the  pilgrimages,  surging  first  to  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, at  Lourdes,  and  then  to  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Paray-le-Monial. 

At  Vespers,  presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of  Avig- 
non, M.  1'Abbe  Terris,  arch-priest  of  St.  Siffren,  of  Car- 
pentras,  pronounced  a  discourse  of  a  true  orator,  in 
which  he  explained  the  high  aim  of  their  grand  pil- 
grimage, undertaken  for  the  Church,  for  France  and 
for  the  beautiful  diocese  of  Avignon,  so  devoted  to 
Mary.  The  same  thought,  the  same  sentiment,  came 
forth  from  all  these  hearts:  the  love  of  the  Church  and 
of  native  land.  All  have  the  same  conviction,  that  a 
social  renovation  is  now  working  which  is  to  be  the 
salvation  of  souls  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  evening  the  Grotto,  filled  with  crowds  of  pil- 
grims from  Avi-gnon,  Toulouse  and  Be"ziers,  was  re- 
splendent with  a  thousand  various  lights,  and  echoed 
with  the  noise  of  magnificent  fireworks  prepared  by 
the  pilgrims  from  Avignon.  The  graceful  and  enthusi- 
astic movement  of  Romnanille's  chant,  like  the  harmo- 
nious and  powerful  rolling  of  the  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, moved  the  souls  of  all,  and  made  their  hearts 
beat  with  joy.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  mingled 
his  giave  and  touching  voice  with  these  enthusiastic 
accents.  He  told  how  God  was  pleased  to  recompense 
the  sorrows  of -Mary  by  so  much  joy,  and  the  poverty 
and  infirmities  of  Bernadette,  by  the  glory  and  }oy 
that  filled  the  holy  grotto. 

JUNE  26. — The  pilgrims  from  Avignon  started  from 
Lourdes  early  in  the  morning,  after  having  again 
prayed  and  received  Communion,  leaving  beautiful 
souvenirs. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  pilgrims  from  Toulon 
heard  Mass  in  the  Grotto,  where  they  had  the  beauti- 
ful banner  of  Cannes  blessed.  The  pilgrimage  of  the 
Toulanuais  will  shine  hereafter,  a  glorious  and  lasting 
souvenir  in  the  grand  window  of  stained  glass  which 
they  gave  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes. 

Be^iers  also  bade  farewell  to  Lourdes  by  a  Mass  for 
a  second  general  Communion  in  the  church,  which 
resounded  again  with  delicious  chants. 

Toulouse  then  appeared;  the  great  banner  of  St. 
Peter  which  announced  the  good  parish  proud  of  the 
name.  Perfect  order1,  and  a  recollection  marvellously 
quiet  for  people  from  the  South,  chanting  of  hymns 
worthy  of  the  city  of  Clement  Isaure,  a  beautiful  band  of 
music  composed  of  students  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
an  ineffable  perfume  of  piety,  all  betokened  the  soft  yet 
firm  hand,  the  intelligent  and  devoted  mind  that 
knows  so  well  how  to  organize  everything. 

The  procession  of  Toulouse  descended  to  the 
Grotto,  where  M.  Albouy  performed  a  most  im- 
pressive act  of  edification  and  one  altogether  new. 
The  pious  pastor  repeated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  con- 


secration which  recalled  to  ber  her  glories  and  benefits 
in  that  holy  place,  and  the  people  responded  to  this 
touching  litany  by  pious  invocations  in  harmony  with 
the  beautiful  words  which  their  pastor  had  just  uttered. 
This  happy  innovation  had  a  complete  and  most  edi- 
fying success.  During  this  time  Avignon  again  filled 
the  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  archbishop. 
M.  Marrel,  arch-priest  of  St.  Agricola,  of  Avignon, 
compared  with  equal  elevation  of  style  and  piety,  the 
mysteries  accomplished  in  the  Grottos  of  Bethlehem 
and  Loiirdes  for  the  glory  of  God  and  peace  to  men  of 
good-will. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  more  of  the 
Anna-Is  this  week.  But  from  this  small  sample  it 
will  be  seen  that  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
the  grand  moving  power  of  that  movement  to  good 
which  has  commenced  in  Europe.  Devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  we  say, — for  that  includes  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  most  holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  For  they  who  are 
truly  devout  to  the  Mother,  and  they  alone,  are 
zealous  in  honoring  the  Son. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  12th  to  the  21st  of  August,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty -seven  letters  have  been  en- 
tered on  our  register;  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  new  associates  have  been  enrolled;  con- 
version has  been  asked  for  fifty  individuals; 
thirty-two  sick  persons  have  been  recommended 
to  the  prayers  of  the  association ;  special  favors 
have  been  solicited  for  forty-three  individuals, 
seven  retreats,  one  community  and  three  families. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  The  vial  you  sent  has  cured  me  and  also  a  lady 
who  had  a  kind  of  fistula  in  her  ear.  The  doctor 
wanted  to  lance  it,  but  she  would  not  consent, 
so  she  came  to  me  in  the  greatest  pain.  I  put 
two  drops  of  the  blessed  water  in  her  ear.  Before 
she  left  the  house  the  pain  had  disappeared  and 
never  returned.  She  thanks  our  Lord  and  His 
Immaculate  Mother." 

"  The  person  I  mentioned  in  my  last  has  been 
greatly  relieved.  The  nature  of  his  disease  is 
white  swelling  in  the  knee.  To-day  he  has  been 
able  to  walk  in  the  garden,  a  thing  he  had  not 
done  for  eighteen  months." 

"  A  poor  woman,  suffering  from  palsy,  was  able  to 
raise  her  hand  and  bless  herself  after  using  the 
water  once.  She  has  been  steadily  improving 
since.  The  doctor  in  attendance  is  congratulating 
himself  on  her  recovery.  She  only  smiles  and 
says :  '  let  him  think  so.'  " 

"  Not  long  ago  a  little  boy  ol  about  six  or  seven 
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years,  who,  by  a  sad  accident  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  eye  and  was  given  up  by  the  doctors, 
was  perfectly  cured  by  the  use  of  thu  water,  and  a 
novona." 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mrs.  X ,  for 

whom  I  asked  prayers  and  some  water  of 
Lourdes,  has  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  go 
to  church  since  a  few  days,  a  thing  she  could  not 
do  for  one  year." 

"With  many  thanks  to  God  and  to  His  Blessed 
Mother,  I  write  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  entirely  well.  Since  I  first  applied  the 
blessed  water  to  my  broken  limb  I  never  felt  a  pain 
or  ache.  Thanks  to  God  I  am  able  to  go  to  church 
and  to  walk  out  every  day." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  association 
the  following  deceased  members :  JAMES  PATT,  of 
Ware,  Massachusetts,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  23d  of  June ;  MICHAEL  EGAN,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  who  died  a  holy  death  on  the  10th 
inst. ;  also  five  persons  whose  names  were  not  sent. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


Obituaries. 

We  have  a  sad  duty  to  perform  in  recording  the 
death  of  our  much-beloved  and  universally-esteemed 
Father  and  friend,  the  REV.  II.  L.  THIELE,  who  after  a 
short  illness  of  only  nine  days,  and  having  been  com- 
forted with  the  Sacraments  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  departed  this  life,  at  an  age  of  fifty-four  years, 
yesterday  morning  (Sunday),  the  17th  of  August. 
After  a  solemn  Mass,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Rev. 
Fathers  and  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
many  of  the  lay  professors  and  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  considerable  concourse  of  the  people  of  the 
congregation,  his  earthly  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  chapel  of  the  graveyard  of  Notre  Dame.  R.  I.  P. 

Henry  Ludwig  Thiele,  having  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  one  of  the  colleges  or  universities  of  his 
native  country,  Hanover,  Germany,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  few  years  as  a  teacher  at  the  Catholic  Acad- 
emy of  Papenburg,  Hanover,  and  some  other 
places,  came  to  this  country,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  from  Osnabrtlck,  where  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  A.  Thiele,  pastor  of  St.  John's  church  and 
counsellor  of  the  consistory,  a  venerable  old  priest, 
will  be  sadly  surprised  at  the  news  of  his  nephew's 
death.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1854,  H.  L.  Thiele- 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Freder- 
ick Baraga,  of  blessed  memory,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
upper  Michigan,  and  soon  after  sent  by  him  as  a 
missionary — endowed  with  extensive  ecclesiasti- 
cal powers — into  the  wild  districts  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, among  the  Indians  and  few  white,  settlers 
scattered  in  the  mines  along  the  southern  shore  of 
that  lake. 


Among  other  churches,  that  of  Marquette,  the 
present  seat  of  the  Bishop,  was  built  by  Father 
Thiele  who,  in  so  doing,  divested  himself  even  of 
his  little  personal  savings.  Eagle  Harbor,  Rock- 
laud,  Marquette,  Calumet,  etc.,  which  twenty  years 
ago  were  but  swamps  and  wilderness,  are  now 
flourishing  congregations.  Among  the  papers 
left  by  the  deceased,  we  find  a  valuable  manu- 
script treating  of  the  mode  of  living,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those  Northern  Indians,  which,  in 
due  time,  may  give  rise  to  interesting  publica- 
tions. Late  in  the  year  1866,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Baraga  sent  his  beloved,  faithful  son,  worthy  of 
all  confidence,  Dominum  Ludovicum  Thiele,  to 
Germany,  more  particularly  to  Vienna,  with  full 
powers  to  make  collections  and  receive  the  gifts 
of  Catholic  charity  for  his  poor  diocese  on  Lake 
Superior ;  and  Father  Thiele  did  not  come  home 
with  empty  hands,  having  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  Vienna  and  else- 
where for  his  noble  work.  After  his  return,  in 
the  month  of  December,  1867,  he  received  an  ex- 
eat from  his  beloved  bishop,  Baraga,  which  is 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  paternal  benevo- 
lence, stating  that  by  the  advice  of  the  physicians 
Father  Thiele's  health  needed  a  milder  climate, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  served  as  a  missionary 
with  self-sacrificing  zeal  from  the  year  1854  to 
1867,  and  recommending  him  to  any  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  he  might  choose  to  labor.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  it  was  then  that  Father  Thiele 
went  to  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  Alliance  or  Can- 
ton, or  that  neighborhood,  where  he  built  a  church. 
A  short  time  afterwards  we  find  him  again  laboring 
in  the  vineyard  of  the-  Lord  on  Lake  Superior,  up 
to  the  fall  of  the  year  1872,  when  he  made  an  attempt 
to  join  the  order  of  the  Rev.  Fathers,  Capuchins,  at 
Calvary,  Wisconsin.  But  their  severe  and  strict 
observance  was  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  health, 
and  so,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  looked  for 
and  found  a  new  and  pleasant  home  at  Notre 
Dame.  Hero,  as  elsewhere,  he  soon  made  many 
friends,  winning  souls  by  his  amiable  disposition 
and  unpretending  manners;  but  his  health  and 
strength  seemed  declining.  Witli  zeal  and  devo- 
tedness,  however,  he  was  teaching  a  few  hours  a 
day  at  the  University,  the  students  loving  and 
esteeming  him,  the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross  showing  him  every  kindness  and  at- 
tention; the  lay  professors  being  happy  to  enjoy 
his  ever-welcome  company.  Thus  the  scholastic 
year  closed/ and  vacation  commenced.  Father 
Thiele,  apparently  well,  happy  and  contented, 
spent  the  first  four  weeks  of  vacation  in  quiet  re- 
tirement with  his  friends  on  the  lovely  grounds 
of  Notre  Dame,  than  which  a  more  beautiful  spot 
cannot  be  found,  cither  near  or  far.  On  the  4th  of 
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August,  however,  he  started  again  for  his  beloved 
Lake  Superior,  desirous  of  seeing  once  more  his 
friends  up  there,  his  friends  on  the  way,  and  his 
Grace,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Mrack  of  Marquette. 
After  a  few  days,  however,  he  came  back,  sick  and 
exhausted,  -without  accomplishing  his  object. 
The  most  loving  care  and  -attendance  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  friends  and  by  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  the  community,  who  were  watching 
day  and  night  by  his  bedside,  could  not  stay  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  medical  art  was  un- 
able to  check  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and 
prevent  it  from  spreading  into  the  lungs  and  brain ; 
and  at  last,  on  the  second  day  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  and  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  sufferer,  under  the  hands  of  the  fist- 
ing priests,  yielded  up  the  ghost.  "  Blessed  are  tl\e 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;  they  may  now  rest 
from  their  labors,  for  their  works  follow  them." 

In  the  funeral  sermon,  delivered  by  Rev.  Father 
Oechtering,  the  words  of  our  Divine  Saviour — 
recorded  by  St.  Mark,  x  Chap.,  29,  30  v. — found  a 
striking  application:  the  Catholic  missionary, 
leaving  parents,  brethren,  and  home,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Gospel,  receives  a  hundred  times  as  much 
now  in  this  time ;  as  indeed  our  beloved  Father 
Thiele,  though  far  away  from  home,  concluded 
his  earthly  pilgrimage  in  a  sweet  home  and  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  kind  fathers,  brethren, 
sisters  and  children,  one  of  whom  is  his  faithful 
and  affectionate  O.  S. 

Rev.  Father  Mullins  died  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  12th  of  August.  We  knew  Father 
Mullins  as  an  excellent  young  priest,  of  winning 
and  unassuming  manners,  whose  death  is  a  loss  to 
the  diocese.  May  he  have  celebrated  the  glorious 
Feast  of  the  A&suniption  in  heaven !  We  take  a 
short  notice  of  Father  Mullin's  death  from  the 
Northwestern  Chronicle : 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
T.  Mullins.  This  sad  event  occurred  at  the  episcopal 
residence,  near  the  cathedral,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
about  three  o'clock.  Father  Mullins  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore, in  1843.  In  early  youth  he  evinced  a  great 
love  for  prayer,  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood  his  piety 
became  so  marked  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  God.  The  greater  portion 
of  his  education  he  received  at  the  Sulpician  Academy 
of  Baltimore,  and  All  Hallows,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
In  1871  he  arrived  in  this  city,  and  shortly  afterwards 
entered  the  priesthood,  having  been  ordained  in  the 
cathedral  by  our  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop.  He  was  then  placed 
in  charge  cf  the  church  in  West  St.  Paul,  and  offi- 
ciated there  until  sickness  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing to  any  clerical  duties. 

He  brought  the  seeds  of  consumption  with  him, 
which  fully  developed  some  nine  months  ago,  and 
finally  terminated  in  his  death  as  above  stated.  His 


remains  lay  in  state  at  the  cathedral  before  the  high 
altar,  most  of  the  day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, where  it  was  visited  by  morrow  lovAvjr  of  sorrow- 
ing friends,  who  went  to  take;,  drive  to  th£ho  face  with 
which  they  were  so  familiar.  Many  scenes  and  inci- 
dents were  mentioned  as  having  occurred,  and  many 
deep  manifestations  of  sorrow  were  witnessed  between 
the  death  and  burial  of  the  good  Father  Mullins. 

WE  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers 
MR.  P.  J.  BAKER,  who  died  in  Vicksburg  the 
4th  of  last  June. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  VISITATION  B.  V.  M.,     ) 
MOUNT  DE  CHANTAL,  WEST  VIRGINIA.  ) 

On  the  4th  of  July,  at  the  above-named  institu- 
tion, Sister  Mary  Gertrude  Hoffman  departed  from 
this  life  after  a  brief  illness,  terminating  in  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.  The  community  has  not 
only  lost  an  able  and  accomplished  teacher,  but  a 
religious  of  rare  virtue,  whose  angelic  modesty, 
deep  humility  and  great  generosity  of  soul,  made 
her  inexpressibly  dear,  not  only  to  her  sisters,  but 
to  the  pupils,  who  for  several  years  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  her  kind  indulgence  and  lovely  exam- 
ple. A  convert  to  our  holy  religion,  she  was 
called  upon  to  make  many  a  pa-in-ful  sacrifice  for 
her  faith,  and  corresponding  promptly  to  her  sub- 
lime vocation  has  been  called,  after  the  brief  term 
of  six  years,  to  receive  her  crown.  As  her  last 
wish  expressed  great  desire  for  prayers  after  death^ 
we  entreat  the  readers  of  the  AVE  MARIA  to  rec- 
ommend her  soul  with  great  earnestness  to  Him 
whose  mercy  is  needed  by  the  purest  and  best. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1873,  Miss 
Mary  Lynch,  of  Ohio,  and  Miss  Mary  Louise 
McCost,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  received  the 
holy  habit  and  veil,  with  the  names  of  Sister 
Mary  Gabrille  and  Sister  Mary  Fidelis. 


Periodicals. 

BROWNSON'S  REVIEW. — This  genuine  Catholic 
Review  for  July  is  made  up  of  the  following  arti- 
cles: Whose  is  the  Child?;  Science,  Philosophy 
and  Religion;  Papal  Infallibility;  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Man;  The  Church  above  the  State; 
True  and  False  Science;  Sisters  of  Mercy;  Lit- 
erary Notices. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD  for  September  contains : 
Shea's  Charlevoix;  Appeal  to  Workingmen;  An 
Evening  in  Chambly ;  An  Art  Pilgrimage  through 
Rome;  Travellers  and  Travelling;  Chartres;  and 
several  other  articles,  besides  Notices  of  New  Pub- 
lications. 

De  la-  Sailers  Monthly;  The  Catholic  Record; 
Peters'1  Musical  Monthly;  The  Musical  Echo;  The 
Young  Crusader. 
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RESCUE. 


A    TALE   BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  TYBOllNE,"    ETC.* 


"Oh,  Olive,  don't;  pray  don't,"  wailed  a  weak, 
trembling  voice;  "I  shall  be  so  lonely  without 
you — do  think  better  of  it  Olive,  clear." 

"Really,  Hetty,  you're  enough  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  a  saint.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  you 
again  and  again;  you  have'nt  a  word  to  say  on 
your  side,  and  yet  there  you  go  on  moaning  out, 
4  Olivo  don't, — like  ababy — you've  no  sense — tears 
too?"  as  Hetty  wiped  away  the  drops  falling  fast 
from  her  eyes— "I  can't  abide  crying.  Then,  I've 
told  you  over  and  over,  you're  selfish,  that's  what 
it  is;  nobody's  sorrier  than  I  am  that  you're  such 
a  poor  creature,  but  to  want  to  keep  me  tied  to 
your  apron-string  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 

"There's  only  us  two  left  in  the  world  now, 
Olive,  we  ought  to  keep  together." 

"Oh,  stuff!  we  ought  no  such  thing;  I  want  to 
see  you  comfortable,  not  moiling  on  as  you  do 
now ;  just  because  I  want  to  leave  this  stupid,  dead- 
alive  place  to  go  to  London  and  make  my  fortune 
you  make  all  this  fuss.  Other  people's  sisters  go 
to  America  and  China,  and  goodness  knows  where 
besides,  but  I  can't  go  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  without  a  to  do." 

"  Olive,"  said  Hetty,  trying  hard  to  steady  her 
voice,  "you  know  it  is  not  only  me  that  says  it, 
'tis  your  best  friends.  If  you'd  only  listen  to  Fa- 
ther Denman — if  he  said  it  was  all  right  for  you 
to  go,  I'd  be  quite  resigned." 

"Henrietta,"  said  Olive,  folding  her  arms,  and 
with  a  look  of  hard  determination  on  her  face,  "I 
am  not  a  school  child;  Father  Denman  nor  no- 
body else  sha'nt  interfere  with  my  liberty  or  dic- 
tate to  me;  I  am  beyond  all  that  childish  non- 
sense by  this  time.  I  mean  to  go  to  London,  and 
if  you  don't  give  over  fretting  and  wearing  my 
life  out  for  the  few  days  we've  got  to  pass  together, 
— all  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I'll  never  write  you  the 
least  scrap  of  a  letter,  or  ever,  ever,  ever  come  to 
see  you,"  and  so  saying  Olive  walked  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  banged  the  door  after  her,  while 
Hetty  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  shed  many  and 
bitter  tears. 

But  Olive  had  her  way;  not  another  complaint 
or  remonstrance  crossed  Hetty's  lips,  and  when  a 
day  or  two  after,  she  had  to  be  up  at  four  A.  M.  to 


*  We  are  happy  that  the  distinguished  author  of 
Tyborne  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  the  AVK  MA- 
RIA, and  that  this  is  the  first  of  the  stories  written  for 
our  columns. 


get  her  sister's  breakfast  before  she  started  by  the 
third  cla>s  train  to  London,  she  controlled  her 
emotions  and  bade  her  farewell  with  well-assumed 
calmness.  Even  Olive  herself,  when  the  parting 

.ally  came,  shed  a  tear  or  two  and  held  h. 
ter  el'ise  in  her  embrace.  A  momentary  re-ret 
passed  through  her  mind  at  the  step  she  was  tak- 
ing, but  she  dashed  it  away  and  rushed  off  to  the 
station  and  soon  forgot  her  passing  regrets  in  the 
excitement  of  the  journey  and  prospect  before  her. 

Henrietta  and  Olive  Hilton  were  the  daughters 
of  a  market  gardener  in  the  quiet  village  of 
Beechley.  There  is  a  tiny  railway-station  at 
Beechley,  at  which  two  slow  trains  stop  in  the 
course  of  the  day  principally  to  carry  vegetables 
and  other  produce  to  the  large  towns  on  the  line. 
Beechley  Hall  has  been  for  centuries  in  p<> 
sion  of  one  family,  who  have  ever  remained  Catho- 
lics. Their  private  chapel  is  resorted  to  by  scat- 
tered Catholics  for  miles  around,  and  the  pious 
family  of  the  Cliftons  set  aside  a  room  and  sup- 
ported a  schoolmistress  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren of  any  Catholics  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Protestant  school.  Olive  and  Hetty,  therefore, 
had  received  a  fair  education;  their  mother  died 
while  they  were  children,  a-nd  soon  after  her  fos- 
tering eye  had  been  withdrawn  from  them,  Hetty 
met  with  a  serious  fall.  After  the  first  pain  was 
over  she  took  no  heed  of  it,  and  it  was  not  till 
years  after  that  the  mischief  developed  itself  and 
she  became  almost  a  cripple.  But  she  had  been 
taught  every  kind  of  needle-work,  and  she  became 
such  a  proficient  in  the  finest  branches  that  ladies 
from  the  Hall  and  other  great  houses  kept  her 
constantly  employed. 

The  long  illness  that  preceded  John  Hilton's 
death,  dissipated  his  little  savings,  and  when  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  had  to  be  met,  tl\e  sister.-; 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  furniture.  Their  cottage 
and  garden  were  taken  off  their  hands.  Olive  had 
an  offer  of  entering  Beechley  Hall  as  school-room 
maid,  while  Hetty  was  to  lodge  with  an  old  widow 
in  the  village,  and  thus  the  sisters  would  be  close 
together  and  often  meet. 

But  Olive  had  no  mind  for  the  plan.  Spoiled 
by  her  father  and  full  of  self-conceit,  the  quiet 
routine  of  Beechley  Hall  and  the  obscurity  of  ser- 
vice were  not  to  her  taste.  She  would  go  to  Lon- 
don and  make  her  fortune.  She  was  a  fair  hand 
at  dressmaking;  wages  were  high,  hands  were 
sought  after  in  London ;  so  she  told  Hetty  she  was 
not  going  to  be  burried  alive  at  Beechley. 

With  a  few  pounds  in  her  pocket  she  would 
start;  she  could  lodge  with  the  family  of  her  par- 
ticular friend,  Matilda  Jenkins,  who  had  come  to 
Beechley  Hall  in  attendance  on  her  mistress,  Lady 
Flora  Montague,  the  preceding  summer.  It  had 
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been  quite  difficult  for  Miss  Jenkins  to  get  through 
the  three  weeks  that  Lady  Flora's  extraordinary 
taste,  obliged  her  to  pass  at  Beechley.  How  any 
one  could  endure  the  insufferable  dullness  of  the 
place  was,  she  averred  to  Olive,  past  her  under- 
standing. 

"  I  would  not  be  maid  to  Lady  Clifton,  not  if 
she  was  to  offer  me  barrels  of  gold ;  there,  to  think 
of  being  with  a  Lady  as  never  seasons  in  London, 
nor  goes  to  the  hopera,  nor  anywheres;  law!  I 
should  be  fit  to  hang  myself." 

Remarks  like  these  had  sank  into  Olive's  mind 
and  borne  their  fruit,  and  thus  she  was  now  has- 
tening towards  the  L<  ndon  of  her  dreams,  the 
London  of  seasons  and  gaity,  of  high  wages  and 
light  work,  of  liberty,  of  life,  of  independence. 
Let  us  follow  her  and  see  how  her  dreams  are  re- 
alized. 

CHAPTER  II. 

By  the  time  Olive  reached  London,  she  was 
weary  and  hungry  enough ;  the  noise  and  the  bus- 
tle of  the  railway  station  confused  her  senses;  she 
hardly  knew  where  she  was,  and  found  herself 
at  last,  left  alone  on  the  platform  staring  at  her 
box  and  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  to  do.  It 
was  a  wet  evening  and  cabs  were  at  a  premium. 
"  Hi'  tha,  Misses!"  said  a  railway  porter,  where  do 
you  want  to  go?  Olive  who  could  hold  her  own 
against  all  comers  at  Beechley,  was  actually 
frightened  of  this  giant  in  green,  and  faltered  out 
the  address  to  which  she  wanted  to  go.  "Whew ! " 
said  the  porter,  "that's  a  rare  distance  off",  we 
must  see  and  get  you  a  cab.  After  some  difficulty 
a  cab  was  got,  and  Olive  set  out  on  a  long  drive 
from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other.  It  was  de- 
pressing enough ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  the 
roads  were  a  mass  of  black  mud.  Foot-passen- 
gers were  concealed  by  wet  umbrellas,  and  the 
gas  in  the  shop-windows  gave  a  sickly  glare.  At 
last,  after  what  seemed  to  Olive,  hours  of  driving, 
the  cab  stopped  at  a  public  house  and  the  cabman 
called  out  to  some  one  to  direct  him  to  Brown 
street.  "There  be  so  many  Brown  streets,"  re- 
turned the  man  he  asked,  with  an  oath;  "you  can 
try  the  lot  on  'em.  The  cabman  jumped  down 
from  his  box  and  asked  Olive  which  Brown  street 
it  was  she  wanted.  But  Brown  street  Islington 
was  all  she  knew.  The  cab  crawled  on;  street  af- 
ter street  was  tried,  but  in  vain;  another  hour 
passed  away,  when  the  cab  suddenly  stopped  and 
the  driver  told  Olive  he  was'nt  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  any  longer  by  looking  for  invisi- 
ble streets!  She'd  please  to  pay  him  his  fare  of 
fourteen  shillings  and  let  him  go.  Go!  Where' 
was  she  to  go?  the  unhappy  girl  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  scene  attracted  the  notice  of  a  passing 
poiTceman. 


"  Better  get  a  lodging  to-night,  my  girl,"  said  he, 
scanning  Olive  closely,  and  seeing  she  was  re- 
spectable, "and  then  to-morrow  look  about  for 
your  friends.  Here,  cabby,  drive  to  that  house  op- 
posite, I  know  the  parties,  and  they're  all  right." 

Mrs.  Jackson,  the  owner  of  the  house  in  ques- 
tion was  all  right,  but  she  had  no  fancy  for  stray 
girls  witli  lame  stories  brought  by  policemen  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  with  much  difficulty 
she  consented  to  receive  Olive  for  one  night,  and 
only  on  the  positive  condition  that  she  left  next 
morning. 

At  last  Olive  found  herself  in  an  ill-furnished 
attic;  the  remains  of  her  travelling  provisions 
served  her  for  supper,  and  she  wept  herself  to 
sleep.  Next  morning  she  was  allowed  a  cup  of 
weak  tea  and  some  bread  and  butter,  and  having 
paid  the  moderate  sum  of  three  and  sixpence  for 
these  luxuries  and  her  room,  obtained  as  a  great 
favor,  permission  to  leave  her  box  for  a  few  hours 
behind  her  and  went  forth  in  her  quest. 

Alas!  in  vain.  There  were  Brown  streets  in 
plenty — brown  in  appearance  as  well  as  name — but 
some  did  not  possess  a  number  fifty-six,  and  the 
two  which  did,  had  no  such  person  as  Miss  Jen- 
kins living  there.  Olive  was  alone  in  London. 
One  of  her  three  pounds  was  gone.  While  she 
stood  talking  with  an  anxious  face  to  the  ownerof 
a  fifty-six,  Brown  street,  a  girl  coming  down  the 
stairs  paused  and  listened  to  the  conversation. 
She  eyed  Olive  from  head  to  foot;  she  saw  the 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes  for  the  landlady  was 
giving  her  a  twentieth  disappointment,  and  has- 
tening after  Olive,  as  she  sadly  left  the  house,  she 
said  "If  you  can't  find  your  friends,  why  not  come 
and  lodge  with  me?"  Olive  looked  at  her,  and  a 
feeling  of  repulsion  arose  in  her  mind.  Caroline 
Moore  was  a  coarse,  flashy-looking  girl,  dress-ed  in 
the  worst  possible  style.  Olive  shrank  from  the 
ga/e  of  her  bold  eyes,  but  a  sense  of  her  utter  des- 
olation came  over  her.  What  was  she  to  do? 
Where  was  she  *to  go?  She  hesitated.  Caro- 
line walked  by  her  side;  in  a  few  sharp  ques- 
tions soon  possessed  herself  of  Olive's  his- 
tory. The  bargain  was  struck,  the  box  fetched 
from  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  Olive  established  as  a 
partner  in  a  "third  floor  back,"  belonging  to 
Caroline  Moore.  She  thought  herself  more  lucky 
when  she  discovered  Caroline  was  a  mantle-ma- 
ker. It  was  not  her  own  line,  but  surely  she 
could  show  her  ways  of  getting  work. 

Caroline's  recommendation  would  have  been 
little  heeded  by  any  house  of  business ;  she  only 
got  work  when  there  was  a  push,  as  she  was 
clever  at  her  trade.  However,  she  told  Olive 
where  to  try,  and  many  a  weary  clay  did  the  poor 
girl  spend  trampling  the  streets.  At  last  she  was 
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successful.  Madame  Euge,  as  she  called  herself, 
though  her  real  mime  was  Smith,  kept  a  showy 
diessmaking  and  millinery  establishment.  It.  was 
patronized  chiefly  by  servants  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  small  trades-people,  consequently, 
prices  were  low  and  wages  in  proportion.  The 
great  aim  was  to  make  up  a  dress  or  a  bonnet  to 
look  showy  and  flashy  for  a  few  (lays,  and  if  it 
then  fell  to  pieces,  its  cheapness  was  tho  excuse 
for  its  shortcoming.  For  scanty  wages  Olive  had 
to  work  hard,  and.it  was  surprising  how  her 
money  melted  away.  Caroline's  housekeeping 
was  not  economical;  moreover,  she  had  a  trick  of 
borrowing  from  Olive  and  not  repaying;  another 
trick  of  proposing  Olive  should  come  "  for  an 
outing  "  with  her  on  Sundays  "  to  see  a  bit  of 
London,"  and  then  contriving  that  the  double  ex- 
pense should  fall  on  Olive.  Thus  Olive's  little 
store  from  Beechlcy  was  fast  diminishing.  One 
golden  sovereign  alone  remained  when  a  startling 
event  took  place. 

One  day  a  carriage  and  pair  drove  up  to  Mad- 
ame Euge's  door.  It  caused  quite  a  sensation. 
Ladies  seldom  visited  Madame  Euge,  but  Mrs.. 
Cameron  had  a  villa  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  a  dress  made  up  for  her 
daughter,  to  be  worn  the  next  day  at  a  crocpuet 
party. 

The  dress  was  a  valuable  India  muslin,  sent  as  a 
present  to  Miss  Cameron,  but  by  some  mischance 
the  parcel  had  been  lying  some  time  at  the  rail- 
way station,  and  now  it  was  imperative  the  dress 
should  be  made  up,  as  the  godmamma,  who  had 
sent  it,  was  to  be  present  at  the  party ;  could  Mad- 
ame Euge  undertake  it?  She  felt  in  despair — one 
of  her  best  hands  was  ill.  Olive  stepped  forward 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  Madame  Euge,  with 
a  brightened  face,  consented,  and  faithfully  prom- 
ised the  dress  should  be  in  time.  Olive's  whisper 
had  been  an  offer  to  work  all  night;  so  when  even- 
ing came  she  took  the  fair  muslin  home  with  her. 
When  morning  broke  she  ached  all  over  with 
fatigue;  but  the  dress  was  finished,  all  but  the 
trimmings.  Olive  packed  it  carefully  in  a  light 
basket,  and,  wearied  out,  threw  herself  on  her  bed 
for  a  short  sleep.  She  slept  soundly,  and  at  last 
awoke  to  find  Caroline  shaking  her. 

"Olive,  get  up;  it's  past  ten!  Madame's  in  a 
pretty  way  at  your  being  so  late!  I  told  her  the 
dress  was  all  but  done;  but  there's  the  lace  and 
ribbons  to  put  on,  and  Miss  Cameron  is  to  send 
for  it  at  twelve;  look  alive  now!" 

Olive  sat  up  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  What  have 
you  done  with  the  basket?  said  Caroline,  looking 
around.  Olive  sprang  to  her  feet.  The  basket  was 
gone. 

"  Carry,"  she  cried,  "  this  is  a  trick !     Oh !  don't 


torment  me,  I  am  so  tired!  where  have  you  put 
it?" 

Caroline  swore  with  an  oath  that,  horrible  to 
say  often  crossed  her  lips,  she  knew  nothing  of  it, 
She  could  only  suppose  some  one  from  Madame 
must  have  fetched  it. 

Olive  flew  to  Madame,  and  words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  fury  of  that  individual  at  the  news. 

"And  so  you  think  to  take  me  in,  you  impu- 
dent girl,"  she  cried.  "Do  I  not  know  you  have 
stolen  it?" 

"  Pawned  it,  of  course,"  said  pert  Miss  Simp- 
kins,  the  fore-woman. 

Olive  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  Before  the  God  who  made  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  have  never  touched  it!  It  was  safe  in  the 
basket  at  six  this  morning." 

"Very  well,"  sneered  Miss  Simpkins;  "let  us 
search  your  pockets." 

Instantly  Olive  herself  turned  out  their  contents 
on  the  floor.  Out  they  came,  tumbling:  thimble, 
purse,  old  letters,  odds  and  ends — something 
wrapped  in  newspaper.  Miss  Simpkins  unfolded 
it;  behold  the  pawn  ticket!  Muslin  dress — 
money  lent,  £1. 

[TO  BE  CONTTKTJET).] 


PERNICIOUS  LITERATURE. — Pernicious  literature 
includes  open,  avowed,  and  scornful  infidelity; 
the  class  of  literature  which  makes  up  a  larire 
part  of  the  popular  monthlies  and  weeklies  of  the 
country;  the  mawkish  sentimentalism  which  is 
infused  through  many  of  the  books  emanating 
from  the  press.  There  is  another  class  which  it 
is  a  shame  even  to  mention — which  can  only  be 
meddled  with  as  the  police  visit  the  pest-houses — 
from  solemn  duty  in  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  prevalence  of  murder  and 
other  crime,  and  the  looseness  of  the  marriage 
tie,  are  largely  due  to  this  evil  influence.'  It  may 
be  corrected  either  by  legislative  enactment,  or  by 
supplanting  the  evil  with  good.  It  is  not  enough 
to  provide  the  good, — wo  must  push  it  all  through 
the  railroads  of  tho  country;  not  only  the  lowest 
trash,  but  the  most  absolutely  vile  literature  is 
thrust  into  the  laps  and  faces  of  every  passenger. 
Christian  men  should  be  no  less  active.  A  pub- 
lic sentiment  should  be  created  and  aroused. 
The  press  and  the  pulpit  should  work,  and  there 
should  be  earnest  prayer  on  the  subject,  and  for 
those  who  control  the  religious  press  of  the 
country.  "  This  kind  cometh  not  out  but  by  pray- 
ers and  fasting."  Of  the  boys  and  girls  commit- 
ted to  Reform  Schools,  not  more  than  two  per- 
cent, are  from  homes  where  religious  newspapers 
are  taken.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  sta- 
tistics are  from  reliable  sources.  • 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE. 
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The    Assumption. 

BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STAKR. 

[We  regret  this  reached  us  too  late  for  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Assumption.  But  the  words  in  honor  of 
our  Mother  are  appropriate  at  all  times.] 

The  deep  blue  of  the  August  heaven  broods 
over  the  whole  earth :  broods  over  Lebanon  and 
its  mighty  cedars ;  over  Thabor,  the  mount  of  glo- 
rious vision;  broods,  too,  over  the  Jordan,  as  it 
flows  from  its  small  source  among  the  hills  of  up- 
per Palestine  through  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  past 
the  plains  over  which  the  Hebrews  came  in 
grand  procession  and  according  to  their  tribes  to 
take  possession  of  the  Promised  Land;  broods 
over  Jerusalem,  and  the  mountains  that  stand 
around  Jerusalem  like  a  heavenly  guard.  Every 
tree  and  plant,  from  the  lofty  fir-tree  to  the  hyssop 
springing  from  the  wall,  has  attained  its  perfec- 
tion. It  is  the  zenith  of  the  year,  when  nature 
seems  to  stand  still  for  a  moment  and  draw  one 
deep  breath  of  satisfaction  before  turning  reluc- 
tantly towards  the  inevitable  end. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Apostles, 
with  Mary  His  ever  Blessed  Mother,  stood  gazing 
into  the  blue  abyss  of  the  Asian  sky,  where  a  sin- 
gle luminous  cloud  told  them  that  Jesus  still  lin- 
gered above  them,  still  held  over  them  His  hands 
in  benediction  before  "  ascending  into  the  heaven 
of  heavens  to  the  east,"  taking  with  Him  His  glo- 
rified humanity  as  His  bright  trophy  over  sin  and 
death;  fifteen  full  years,  with  three  months  added 
thereto,  as  if  to  round  out  the  perfection  of  pa- 
tience in  one  who  seemed,  of  all  others,  the  most 
fitted  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  that  glorious  Ascen- 
sion Thursday.  Fifteen  years  and  three  months, 
and  Mary  is  no  longer  in  Ephcsus  but  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  the  very  house  of  John,  the  Beloved 


Disciple;  whence  they  had  gone  forth  on  that 
awful  Good  Friday  morning  to  meet,  by  a 
shorter  and  more  private  way  than  the  multitude 
would  take,  Jesus  on  His  way  to  Calvary.  After 
years  of  absence  they  have  returned  to  this  retired 
spot  in  Jerusalem :  why  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
for  there  seems  little  in  Jerusalem  to  draw  them 
to  it,  excepting,  indeed,  the  ever  present  charm  to 
Mary,  who  can  here  make,  daily,  the  stations  of 
that  real  Via  Cruets  which  she  has  made  elsewhere 
in  her  own  heart;  or  walk,  in  her  meditative  way, 
shaded  by  her  blue  mantle,  through  every  street 
and  bye-way  of  Jerusalem  where  the  blessed  feet 
of  Jesus  once  trod ;  lingering  under  every  tree  of 
the  Garden  of  Olives,  and  upon  the  very  spot  in 
Gethsemani  where  He  knelt  in  His  agony,  sweat- 
ing great  drops  of  blood ;  or  standing,  with  gentle 
persistency,  for  a  moment,  where  she  had  seen 
Him  surrounded  by  a  listening  multitude  or  heal- 
ing some  poor  sufferer,  or  with  a  group  of  lovely 
Hebrew  children  around  Him  with  their  dark, 
expressive  eyes  fixed  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  per- 
fect faith  and  a  perfect  love  upon  His.  The 
charms  of  memory  and  of  association  are  all 
that  Jerusalem  can  now  have  for  her;  for 
James,  her  gentle  kinsman,  the  brother  of 
John  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  has 
been  killed  by  the  sword  of  Herod,  and  a  strange 
desolation  hangs  over  the  Holy  City.  Still,  it  is 
to  Jerusalem  that  the  Virgin  Mother  has  come  in 
her  age;  and,  with  St.  John,  has  taken  her  old 
place  in  their  humble  abode.  Here  it  is  that  she 
seems  gathering  up  the  graces  of  God  as  for  a  vint- 
age; and  St.  John  can  see  how,  every  day,  she 
seems  less  and  less  a  being  of  earth,  more  and 
more  a  being  of  heaven.  Others  may  see  the 
lines  of  age  deepening  on  her  calm  face;  St.  John 
only  sees  the  unutterable  serenity  of  a  soul  always 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  For  it  is  not 
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the  mere  domestic  peace  of  a  holy  mother  with 
her  adopted  son  that  Mary  enjoys  with  St.  John, 
well  nigh  celestial  as  the  peace  in  that  humble 
abode  at  Jerusalem  certainly  is;  for  here,  as  in 
Ephesus,  every  morning  she  receives  from  his 
hands  the  adorable  Body  and  Blood  of  Him  to 
whom  she  gave  a  body,  to  whom  she  gave  her 
own  immaculate,  virgin  blood;  and  now  she  re- 
ceives it  again  into  herself,  only  rendered  infin- 
itely more  precious  from  its  union  with  His 
Divinity.  Furthermore:  the  adorable  species, 
which,  in  others,  can  remain  only  for  a  short  time 
united  to  the  Godhead,  abides  in  Mary  uncon- 
sumed  from  communion  to  communion;  and 
thus  she  is  never  for  one  moment  separated  from 
her  Divine  Son.  Still,  to  Mary,  what  a  school  of 
patience  must  not  these  fifteen  years  and  three 
months  have  been ! 

The  blue  of  the  August  sky  over  Jerusalem  is 
growing  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  sky  and  the 
blue  mantle  of  the  Virgin  Mother  seem-  to  have 
been  woven  in  the  same  loom  and  by  the  same 
divine  hand.  It  is  August,  the  zenith  of  the  year, 
and  the  very  zenith,  too,  of  this  most  glorious  of 
all  the  summer  months.  The  watchful,  affection- 
ate eye  of  St.  John  notes  a  change  coming  over 
the  face  of  Mary;  a  dread,  nameless  but  very  real, 
creeps  through  his  soul,  for  to-day  he  sees  her 
bending  often,  as  if  with  the  anguish  of  a  fresh 
sorrow,  or  by  the  force  of  some  overpowering 
wish;  and  he  knows  how  powerful  with  heaven 
are  the  wishes  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Now  a 
sweet  light,  a  gladness  that  is  more  than  gladness, 
for  it  is  ecstasy,  spreads  over  her  face;  a  mo- 
ment more  and  she  turns  to  St.  John,  with  whom 
she  shares  all  her  interior  joys,  saying:  "Rejoice 
with  me,  my  sou.  Again  the  faithful  Gabriel  has 
come  to  me  with  a  message  of  exceeding  great 
joy;  not  with  the  lily  of  the  Annunciation  in  his 
hand,  but  with  the  palm  of  victory,  and  the  palm 
is  fresh  from  the  gardens  of  Paradise;  for  in 
three  days  I  shall  join  my  Beloved  Son  in  heaven, 
never  again  to  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  His 
adorable  beauty ! " 

With  a  tender  reverence  St.  John  kisses  the 
hand  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  for  how  can  he  trust 
himself  to  speak  ?  Rejoice  with  her  he  certainly 
must;  but  what  a  bereavement  for  his  affectionate 
heart,  what  a  loss  to  one  to  whom  she  has  been 
the  medium  of  such  exalted  graces!  The  heart  of 
Mary  understands  all,  and  she  goes  on  to  speak  to 
her  adopted  son  of  everything  which  is  in  her 
mind  at  this  delighful  moment;  assuring  him, 
also,  of  her  continued  intercession  for  him  who 
has  been  to  her  such  a  protector.  While  they  are 
still  engaged  in  this  holy  colloquy,  who  do  they 
see  entering  the  door  but  St.  Peter!  shod,  indeed, 


with  his  sandals  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the  staff 
of  a  travelling  Apostle,  but  without  dust  on  his  san- 
dal thongs,  without  a  trace  of  fatigue  on  his  grand 
face;  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  welcomes  him  as  if 
she  understood  all.  Before  St.  Peter  has  paid  his 
token  of  love  and  veneration  to  the  Mother  of  his 
beloved  Master, — lo!  Andrew  his  brother,  and 
James  the  elder,  and  all  the  Apostles  who  are  still 
living,  scattered  as  they  have  l>een  for  years  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  come,  one  by  one,  shod  in- 
deed for  a  journey,  and  staff  in  hand,  but  without 
dust  on  their  sandal  thongs;  come,  they  know  not 
why,  save  that  a  divine  impulse  first  moved  their 
desire,  then  miraculously  transported  them  from 
the  various  lands  in  which  they  are  preaching  the 
faith  as  it  is  in  Christ;  and  they  are,  now,  all 
standing  around  the  couch  of  her  to  whom  the 
Church  applies  this  antiphon  in  the  Office  of  her 
consecrated  virgins:  Ante  thorum  hujus  Virginia 
frequentate  nobis  dulcea  cantica  dramatis:  "Before 
the  couch  of  this  Virgin  sing  often  unto  us  sweet 
chants  with  solemnity."  From  the  lips  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  they  first  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
impulse  which  has  brought  them  so  swiftly,  yet 
without  haste  or  trepidation,  to  receive  her  mater- 
nal blessing,  and  her  last  words  of  consolation  and 
of  encouragement. 

Here,  then,  is  a  death-bed  at  which  stands  St. 
Peter,  but  with  no  use  for  his  keys ;  for  she  needs 
no  absolution  who  is  without  the  least  taint  of  origi- 
nal or  of  actual  sin,  thanks  to  the  preventing 
mercy  of  Him  who  willed  that  His  Mother  should 
never  be  in  the  power  of  His  mortal  enemy.  The 
starry  palm  brought  by  the  angel  from  paradise 
was  not  given  in  vain;  for  now,  at  the  third  hour 
of  the  night,  while  St.  Peter  is  standing  at  the 
head  and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which 
the  Virgin  Mother  lies  in  wakeful  repose,  with 
hands  crossed  as  meekly  on  her  bosom  as  when 
she  said  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it 
done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word,"  a  mighty 
sound  fills  the  house  and  a  delicious  perfumes  fills 
the  chamber;  and  Jesus  Himself  appears,  as  of 
old,  in  their  midst,  only  witli  a  glory  in  His  pres- 
ence, and  a  joy,  such  as  no  man  can  describe. 
With  Him  have  cornea  company, innumerable, 
surrounding  the  bed  of  the  Virgin  without  dis- 
placing the  Apostles,  who  still  keep  their  posts  of 
honor  while  our  Lord  stands  at  their  head,  saying 
to  His  Mother,  who  seems  fainting  with  happi- 
ness: "Arise,  My  beloved,  Mine  elect!  come  with 
me  from  Lebanon,  and  receive  the  crown  prepared 
forthee!"  And  Mary  answers  joyfully,  revived 
in  strength  at  thus  hearing  the  voice  of  her  Son : 
"My  heart  is  ready;  for  it  is  written  of  me  that  I 
should  do  Thy  will;"  and  even  as  she  speaks  the 
immaculate  soul  of  Mary  leaves  her  immaculate 
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body,  is  received  into  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  the 
heavenly  host  leave  the  lowly  home  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple. 

But  what  a  treasure  still  remains!  The  vener- 
ated form  of  Mary,  which  had  been  the  Taberna- 
cle of  God  among  men,  lies  before  them!  Only 
the  Body  of  Jesus  could  be  more  sacred.  It  is 
over  this  relic,  this  entire  body  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  to  which  has  been  restored  all  the  charms  of 
her  youthful  maternity  while  retaining  the  gran- 
deur of  her  mature  womanhood,  that  the  apostles 
keep  their  watch  and  guard ;  not  only  during  the 
entire  night,  but  when  the  morning  sun  illumi- 
nates those  noble  and  transcendently  beautiful 
features,  while  the  three  Maries,  her  companions 
on  the  height  of  Calvary  and  at  the  entombment, 
with  Sarvia  her  attendant,  prepare  to  lay  this  beau- 
teous body,  which  needed  neither  cleansing  nor 
adorning  at  their  hands,  on  its  bier. 

It  is  to  a  new  tomb,  near  to  the  one  in  which  Je- 
sus Himself  was  laid,  that  the  Apostles  and  de- 
vout women,  accompanied  by  all  the  disciples  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  carry  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Christ  and  of  all  Christians,  chanting 
with  sweet  but  solemn  voices  the  one  hundred 
and  fourteenth  psalm  of  David,  In  exitu  Israel  de 
JEgypto,  domus  Jacob  de  populo  "ba'rbaro. 

But  while  this  peaceful  procession  is  wending 
slowly  towards  the  tomb  prepared  for  its  coming, 
the  same  blind  rage  that  so  often  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  people  during  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  comes  over  them  anew  at  the  sight 
of  His  Mother  carried  reverently  to  her  burial. 
They  have  crucified  Jesus,  they  have  treated  His 
followers  with  contumely,  stoned  them  as  blasphe- 
mers, or  put  them  to  death  with  the  sword ;  and  now, 
these  same  followers  presume  to  carry  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  with  funeral  chants,  the  body 
of  His  Mother!  With  cries  of  abuse  and  malice 
they  rush  towards  the  bier  to  tear  from  it  its  sa- 
cred burden.  But  lo!  the  impious  hands  that 
would  dishonor  the  Mother  as  they  had  dishon- 
ored the  Son,  are  paralyzed,  and  clutch  the  bier 
without  the  power  to  harm !  The  Son,  who  had 
heard  the  insulting  "Vah!  Vah!"  of  the  priests, 
of  Scribes,  Pharisees  and  people,  as  He  hung  on 
the  tree  of  the  Cross;  who  had  allowed  His  sacred 
side  to  be  pierced,  after  death,  by  the  spear  of  a 
pagan  centurion,  was  pleased  to  exert  His  al- 
mighty power  to  preserve  the  lifeless  body  of  His 
Mother  from  outrage.  Transfixed  by  a  single 
movement  of  the  divine  energy,  the  horrified  and 
unhappy  man  calls  upon  St.  Peter  to  release  him. 
And  St.  Peter,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  an  Apostle 
of  Christ  Jesus,  as  on  the  day  when  he  spoke  to 
the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  called 
Beautiful,  said  to  this  poor  man :  "  Have  faith  in 


the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  His  Mother,  and 
thou  shalt  be  healed."  The  man,  inspired  with  a 
sudden  faith,  cries  out,  "I  believe  in  all  that  is 
taught  by  Peter,  Apostle  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ! " 
and  his  hands  are  instantly  healed,  and  he  follows 
the  train  of  mourners,  proclaiming  the  praises  of 
Mary  the  Mother  of  that  Jesus  who  was  crucified. 

We  have  said  that  all  the  Apostles  surrounded 
the  Mother  of  the  faithful  when  she  gave  up  her 
soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Sou;  but  one  was  miss- 
ing :  the  same  Thomas  who  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  reserve,  both  in  the  case  of  his  Master  and 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  represent  in  the  divine 
councils  the  natural  unbelievers,  and  thus  to  draw 
forth  the  last  and  most  powerful  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  dogmas. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  laid  in  her  new 
tomb,  but  the  Apostles  are  still  gathered  in  the 
house  of  St.  John  before  departing  to  their  distant 
fields  of  labor,  when  St.  Thomas  appears  to  them — 
called,  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
though  he,  too,  carries  the  staff  of  the  apostolic  mis- 
sionary, there  is  no  sign  of  weariness  on  the  worn 
face,  nor  does  the  dust  of  travel  lie  on  the  thongs 
of  his  sandals.  In  one  voice  the  Apostles  relate  to 
St.  Thomas  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  their  beloved  Mother  and  Mistress  in  the 
faith;  and  St.  Thomas,  no  longer  the  doubting 
Apostle,  hears  all,  believes  all;  but  his  heart  is 
broken  because  he  was  not  called  like  the  other 
Apostles  to  assist  at  her  death,  to  receive  her  last 
blessing.  With  tears  he  begs  them  to  lead  him  to 
her  tomb  to  open  it,  that  he  may  look  once  more 
upon  that  face  which  has  been  to  him  the  gentle 
moon  of  Christian  faith,  hope  and  charity.  With 
hearts  that  sympathize  in  the  grief  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  Apostles  and  devout  women  surrounded  her 
tomb,  from  which  an  odor  like  the  perfume  of  all 
sweet  flowers,  seems  to  exhale.  But  when  the 
stone  is  removed  and  the  tomb  is  fairly  open  to 
view,  the  body  of  the  Virgin  Mother  is  not  there ; 
and,  instead,  roses  and  lilies  fill  the  space  where 
it  reposed !  Astonishment,  disappointment  even, 
fills  every  heart,  especially  the  heart  of  St.  Thomas ; 
but  hearing  a  chorus  of  heavenly  voices  chanting 
Quce  est  ista  quce  progreditur  quasi  aurora  consur- 
gens,  pulchra  ut  luna,  elecla  ut  sol,  terribilis  ut  cais- 
trorum  acies  ordinata f  "Who  is  she  that  cometh 
forth  as  the  morning  rising, — fair  as  the  moon, 
bright  as  the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  set  in  ar- 
ray ?  "*  they  look  upward,  and  see  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appearing  in  the  heavens  in  singular  maj- 
esty and  in  great  glory;  and  while  they  are  lifted 
up  in  their  souls  by  this  assurance  of  hfituresent 
beatitude  of  body  and  soul,  and 
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mernbrauce  of  them,  even  as  she  had  promised, 
she  loosens  the  girdle  from  her  waist  ami  drops 
it  with  an  inffable  smile  into  the  hands  of 
St.  Thomas! 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady,  which,  with  no  important  variation,  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity;  has  been  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
by  the  written  word  of  the  early  believers  in 
Christ,  but  by  those  monuments  to  which  the 
Church  entrusted  her  sacred  dogmas,  as  to  tables 
of  stone  which  could  not  be  broken  or  destroyed. 
Every  particular  that  we  have  mentioned  has  been 
carefully  noted,  dwelt  upon  and  used,  by  the  ar- 
tists of  those  pious  ages  when  devotion  to  the 
Mother  was  the  proof  of  a  tender  fidelity  to  the 
Son;  and  when  the  Church  instituted  a  feast  to 
honor  in  a  special  manner  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  into  heaven,  the  hearts 
of  the  people  throughout  Christendom  responded 
joyfully  to  this  call  upon  their  affection  and 
gratitude.  Nor  has  this  sentiment  died  out  in 
old  Catholic  countries,  while  in  the  new  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  deepening,  becoming  more  and 
more  an  inspiration  to  the  Catholic  people.  At, 
this  present  time,  in  the  year  1873,  in  the  old  Pu- 
ritan towns  of  New  England,  we  see  it  kept  with 
more  devotion  than  ever,  and  three  days  of  blessed 
preparation  are  given  to  the  faithful  in  which  to 
make  ready  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  Mary  with  befitting  gladness  and  with  ex- 
traordinary purity  of  heart.  Not  only  in  the 
lovely  chapels  of  retired  convents,  or  on  the  privi- 
leged altars  of  monastic  retreats,  where  piety  re- 
tires from  the  storms  of  unbelief  or  of  persecution ; 
not  only  in  vast  cathedrals,  or  in  the  richly,  decora- 
ted parish  churches  of  our  large  cities,  but  in  the 
village  churches  scattered  over  the  whole  land- 
too  humble,  many  of  them,  to  be  seen  by  the.  trav 
eller  as  the  swift  train  dashes  past  town  and  vil- 
lage, but  still  bearing  the  plain  cross  on  their  front 
in  a  way  never  to  be  mistaken  when  seen — the 
Holy  Sacrifice  is  offered  in  honor  of  the  glorious 
Assumption  of  Mary,  Virgin  and  Mother;  since  it 
was  not  fitting  that  the  virginal  body  which  had 
carried,  brought  forth  and  nourished  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  should  ever  see  corruption. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Accompanying  or  following 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  that  supreme  hom- 
age of  the  Church  to  the  adorable  Trinity,  is 
made,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  in  all  Catho- 
lic lands,  in  all  Catholic  communities,  the  noblest 
sacrifice  of  which  the  human  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  is  capable;  for  it  is  the  offering  of  the  will, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  the  service  of  God 
by  the  vow  sof  chastity,  obedience  aud  holy  pov- 


erty, under  the  protection  of  Mary.  How  many 
vocations  have  begun,  how  many  have  been  rati- 
fied and  sealed  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
the  records  of  every  convent  in  Christendom  can 
bear  witness;  and  rank  after  rank,  now  in  heaven, 
of  happy  virgins,  of  holy  religious  of  all  grades 
and  all  names,  date  to  the  Assumption  of  Mary 
their  holy  profession,  their  perseverance  in  which 
was  a  sign  of  salvation. 

The  Church  commemorates,  by  Offertory  and 
Antiphon,  the  Assumption  of  Mary;  and  music 
and  art  have  vied  to  give  expression  for  the  eye 
and  for  the  ear,  to  this  joyful  ejaculation:  As- 
mmpta  est  Maria  in  cesium;  gaudent  anydi,  col- 
laudantes  benedicunt  Daminum:  "  Mary  is  assumed 
into  heaven:  the  angels  rejoice,  praising  together 
they  bless  the  Lord:"  while  Praia,  faithful  to  its 
sacred  trust,  still  preserves,  and  venerates  as  its 
choicest  treasure,  the  holy  girdle  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  given  to  St.  Thomas  as  she  slowly 
ascended  to  her  seat  of  honor  in  heaven. 


The    Christian    Pilgrim  at  Rome. 
"Roma!  Roma!  Roma!  Non  e  piu  come  era  prima!" 

BY  M.  J.  CA^EDO. 

Not  as  thou  wcrt  of  yore. 
Queen  of  all  nations! — Mistress  of  the  world! 

Not  upon  every  shore 
Are  thy  imperial  banners  now  unfurled; 

Thy  triumphs  now  are  o'er, 
And  fallen  to  dust  the  crown  thy  haughty  Caesars  wore! 

Once  conquerors  and  kings 
Filled  this  lone  street  with  glittering  array, 

Here  flashed  thine  eagles'  wings, 
While  thousand  torches  turned  the  night  to-day; 

How  to  the  simplest  things 
After  this  lapse  of  time  the  magic  influence  clings. 

Where  now  the  marble  halls 
That  rose  in  grandeur  on  the  Tiber's  side? 

Are  these  few  mouldering  walls 
The  only  vestige  of  their  pomp  and  pride? 

Where  now  the  lizard  crawls, 
And  gilding  Time's  decay  the  slanting  sunlight  falls. 

No  more  beneath  thy  skies 
Thy  stately  shrines  and  graceful  altars  stand, 

But  holier  temples  rise 
And  consecrate  anew  thy  classic  strand; 

No  harmless  victim  dies, 
But  there  is  offered  up  a  purer  sacrifice. 

Where  Diana's  temple  stood 
A  holier  Virgin's  altars  now  are  seen; 

In  grove  and  sacred  wood 
Rise  Christian  fanes  amid  thy  laurels  green, 

And  by  thy  Tiber's  flood 

Have  Christian  martyrs  sealed   their  holy  faith  with 
blood! 
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Earth's  cycles  roll  around, 
And  Christ's  own  martyrs'  blood  may  yet  again 

Ke-consecrate  this  ground, 
And  of  its  latest  spoiler's  pagan  reign 

Each  hideous  vestige  found, 
Effa'ce  with  cleansing  flood  and  purify  each  stain. 

I  may  not  linger  here, 
A  wanderer  whose  home  is  far  away, 

But  on  thy  hallowed  air 
I  leave  to  dwell,  O  Rome!  this  parting  lay, 

And  from  thy  shrines  so  fair 

Thy  pilgrim  turns,  her  heart  still  offering  voiceless 
prayer. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DOBSEY. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Amy  was  grown  taller;  all  her  pretty,  daintily 
made  dresses  were  now  too  small  and  too  short  for 
her,  and  she  was  supplied  with  dark  coarse  calico 
ones,  cut  and  made  by  her  aunt  in  a  fashion  exactly 
like  her  own.  Her  beautiful  hair  grew  rapidly 
after  its  first  cropping,  and  lay  in  short  golden 
rings  all  over  her  head ;  but  the  shears  were  passed 
over  them  again  with  ruthless  severity,  "  lest,"  as 
she  was  told,  "  they  would  make  her  vain  and 
foolish."  Dan  told  her  "  she  looked  like  an  owl" 
with  her  almost  bald  head,  and  her  great  blue 
eyes  that  appeared  preternaturally  large  'after  the 
loss  of  her  hair.  At  this  time  it  was  a  sight  to 
see  her  in  meeting,  whither  she  accompanied  the 
family  regularly,  not  altogether  by  desire,  but 
because  she  was  obliged  to,  in  her  scant,  plain 
calico  dress,  and  her  big,  coarse  straw  hat,  with- 
out trimming,  unless  strings  of  gingham  might  be 
called  so.  Sitting  there  primly,  in  view  of  her 
terrible  uncle,  she  heard  the  terrors  of  the  law  and 
God's  judgment  preached  until  she  used  to  wonder 
if  the  devil  were  much  more  cruel  than  He? 
But  she  liked  the  singing:  she  could  sing  in  meet- 
ing, and  did  sing  like  a  thrush ;  and  she  could  sit 
there,  like  other  people,  without  being  called  here 
and  there,  and  ordered  to  do  this  and  that;  she  rest- 
ed herself,  and  enjoyed  the  rest;  and  people  seeing 
how  decorously  she  behaved,  and  noting  with 
what  devotion  she  sung  the  old  Puritan  hymns, 
more  than  ever  approved  of  her  uncle's  system  of 
managing  her,  and  said  to  each  other  as  they 
nodded  their  heads  approvingly :  "  He's  doin'  a 
good  part  by  Aleck's  child;  he's  trainin' her  in 
the  way  she  should  go,  and  she'll  not  grow  up  a 
godless  woman  like  her  mother."  But  her  homely 
garb  and  coarse  hat  had  not  the  power  to  quench 
the  pathetic  loveliness  of  her  oval  face,  or  veil  the 
beauty  of  her  great  blue  eyes  that  shone  so  softly 


under  the  thick  brown  silken  lashes  which  by  a 
miracle  had  escaped  the  shears. 

There  was  an  old  lawyer  in  Bolton,  ME.  Abert, 
wlio  had  been  the  Carson  family's  attorney,  and 
afterwards  Aleck  WyAe's  in  the  interest  of  his 
wife,  for  many  years.  He  was  not  a  church- 
member,  but  he  was  a  just  man,  and  after  the 
winding  up  of  Aleck  Wythe's  affairs  he  had — con- 
fiding implicitly  in  Deacon  Wythe's  high  reputa- 
tion for  all  that  was  Christianly  and  honest — 
actually  recommended  him  to  the  court  as  the 
most  proper  guardian  that  could  be  selected  for 
the  orphan  child's  interest  in  every  respect,  and 
he  was  duly  appointed.  But  Mr.  Abert  had  been 
hearing  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  rumors 
that  were  in  the  air,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
one  day  to  ride  to  Ridge-Croft  and  see  how  the 
land  lay;  it  would  not  take  him  long  to  find  out 
something,  if  there  was  anything  to  find  out, 
and  he  knew  he  had  tact  enough  to  carry  him 
through  without  seeming  to  have  heard  anything. 
Deacon  Wythe  hap  ened,  for  a  wonder,  to  be  in 
the  house  when  Mr.  Abert  arrived,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  by  the  visit;  in  fact  it  gave  him  a 
buzzing  in  his  ears,  for  something  assured  him 
that  it  boded  him  no  good,  in  connection  with  his 
niece,  who  had  been  thatverymorningill-treated  by 
him.  She  had  risen  with  a  sick  headache,  the  rats 
having  been  more  than  usually  aggressive  through 
the  night,  fighting  each  other  on  her  bed,  and  mak- 
ing more  than  one  furious  spring  at  her ;  and  as  she 
moved  sluggishly  and  heavy-eyed  around  the  break- 
fast-table, her  uncle  watching  her,  he  chose  to  think 
she  was  sullen — and  once  when  she  came  near 
him  he  struck  her  in  the  face  with  his  great 
brown  hand,  and  she  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

"You  hev  killed  her,  Joe!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wythe,  lifting  up  the  lifeless  form  in  her  arms. 
He  was  scared  for  an  instant!  Suppose  he  had 
killed  her;  how  could  he  conceal  the  testimony 
of  those*  livid  bruises  upon  her  temple  and  cheek 
when  the  coroner's  inquest  sat  upon  the  case? 
In  a  moment  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his 
rash  act,  in  case  she  were  really  dead,  presented 
themselves  before  him ;  he  had  no  desire  for  her 
to  go  out  of  his  way  like  that,  leaving  his  neck  in 
danger,  as  well  as  the  disgrace  and  ruin  that 
would  follow ;  and  his  relief  may  better  be  imag- 
ined than  described  when  he  saw  the  white  lips 
gasping  for  breath,  and  ascertained  that  her  heart 
beat  more  and  more  regularly. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  the  gal  was  sick?"  he 
asked  his  wife,  savagely. 

"I  did.  'She^s  got  a  sick  headache,'  says  I; 
and  it  was  easy  tu  see  she  was  sick,  ef  I  hedn't. 
It's  no  way  tu  treat  a  gal  child,  beatin'  and  bang- 
en'  her  'round,  'specially  one  that's  been  raised 
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like  this.  I'm  hard  'miff:  I'd  made  my  own  gal 
work  el'  I'd  over  lied  one,  for  I  don't  believe  in 
useless  women,  but  I  dun't  hold  with  such  treat- 
ment ez  this.  There,  she's  come  to." 

"Hold  your  sarse,  and  take  her  up  to  her  bed 
out  of  my  sight.  Put  some  brown  paper  soaked 
in  vinegar  upon  them  bruises.  I  can't  tell  how 
she  got  'em.  Did  she  fall  down  the  steps?" 

"Not  ez  I  know  of,"  answered  the  woman  drily. 
Then  holding  Amy,  who  was  limp,  and  almost 
lifeless,  as  tenderly  as  she  knew  how,  in  her 
strong  arms,  she  carried  her  up  to  the  miserable 
hot  den  under  the  eaves,  laid  her  down  on  the 
poor  straw  bed,  and  bidding  her  keep  quiet 
till  she  felt  better,  she  wet  a  towel  with  camphor 
and  water  and  bound  it  round  her  burning,  throb- 
bing head,  and  went  away,  leaving  her  alone  with 
her  pain — desolate,  it  is  true,  and  starving  for 
kindness,  but  glad,  even  so,  and  even  there  in  that 
stuffy,  uncomfortable  place,  to  be  a  few  hours  to 
herself. 

It  was  an  awkward  time  for  this  meddlesome 
old  lawyer  from  Bolton  to  come  visiting;  but 
there  he  was,  with  his  steel-gray  eyes  and  his 
voice  as  piercing  as  his  eyes;  a  dapper  neat  man, 
wearing  a  queue  and  dressed  in  a  tightly  fitting 
suit  of  nankeen,  a  man  more  given  to  sharp  listen- 
ing than  glib  talking,  by  which  he  was  often  ena- 
bled to  work  up  his  cases  to  a  successful  issue, 
having  full  faith  in  the  old  adage  that  "straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  sets."  Some  of  these 
straws,  scattered  abroad  by  Abigail  Jones  and  her 
gossip  Judith,  had  been  blown  across  lawyer 
Abert's  path;  he  took  them  for  what  they  were 
worth,  without  ever  seeming  to  notice  them,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  wae  blowing 
from  the  wrong  quarter  for  the  interest  of  Aleck 
Wy  the's  orphan  child.  He  knew  that  to  find  out  all 
that  he  wanted  to  know,  he'd  have  to  proceed  care- 
fully with  a  man  so  high  in  the  public  esteem  as 
Deacon  Wythe;  he'd  be  obliged  to  exercise  the 
•wisdom  of  a  whole  nest  of  serpents,  and  the  harm- 
lessnesa  of  a  large  family  of  doves,  to  avoid  giv- 
ing scandal  and  offence  to  so  good  and  just  a 
man ;  and  so,  like  a  knight-errant  going  to  the  de- 
fence and  rescue  of  the  innocent,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  did  not  draw  bridle  that  fine  morning 
until  he  reached  Ridge-Croft. 

Deacon  Wythe  came  out  to  the  hitching-post  to 
meet  him,  shook  hands  and  hoped  he  was  well, 
in  his  usual  solemn,  nasal  style ;  called  Dan  to 
lead  the  horse  to  the  barn  and  give  him  a  feed  of 
oats,  then  invited  Mr.  Abert  into  the  keeping- 
room,  now  rarely  opened,  and  after  putting  his 
head  into  his  own  room  to  tell  Mrs.  Joe  to  fetch 
in  a  pie  and  a  pitcher  of  cider,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
sit  down  and  entertain  his  guest  or  be  entertained 


by  him,  as  the  case  might  be.  '  But  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  lawyer  should  open  the  game, 
whatever  it  was  that  hud  brought  him  there,  and 
sat  twirling  his  thumbs  over  each  other  waiting 
for  him  to  begin. 

"I  thought  I  would  ride  over  this  fine  day  and 
see  how  you  were  all  getting  on,"  said  Mr.  Abert. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  squire,"  answered  Deacon 
Wythe,  solemnly. 

"  How's  Miss  Wythe  ?" 

"  In  purty  good  health." 

"And  your  boys — two  fine,  well-grown  lads, 
Deacon — how  are  they?" 

"Wai!  they  dun't  complain.  They  arerez  you 
say,  hearty  and  strong."  | 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  they're 
old  enough  now  to  begin  to  think  of  setting  at 
something." 

"  I  hope,  by  God's  blessin',  that  Dan  will  be  a 
minister;  that  is,  ef  I  ken  scrape  enough  money 
together  to  send  him  tu  college." 

"Aleck  provided  for  two  years'  schooling  for 
your  boys ;  that'll  be  some-  help,  I  should  think. ' 

"Yes,  that'll  help  considerable.  Dan's  got  a 
good  head,  and  it's  easy  seen  how  religious- 
minded  he  is." 

"  I've  noticed  him  in  meeting,"  said  the  wily 
old  lawyer:  "noticed  him  singing  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  how  he  seemed  to  devour  the  minis- 
ter's words ;"  adding  under  his  breath,  "  and  no- 
ticed him  out  of  meeting  also,  and  think  he's  the 
most  consummate  young  scoundrel  in  Connecti- 
cut." 

"  Yes,  Dan  is  in  a  fair  way  of  regeneration  by 
grace,  and  justification  by  faith.  I  hope  he'll  be 
one  of  the  shinin'  lights  of  his  day  and  gineration. 
He's  the  child  of  many  prayers,  squire,"  said 
Deacon  Wythe,  unctuously. 

"  I  suppose  so :  young  fellows  now-a-days  need 
much  praying  for.  That  other  boy  of  your's  has 
a  good  face.  He  reminds  me  of  Aleck,  only  he's 
not  so  handsome ;  but  he'll  improve  as  he  grows 
older,  I  guess;  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him  ?" 

"Wai!  I  guess  he'll  be  a  farmer;  he  seems  tu 
like  it.  I'm  savin'  and  scrapin'  to  try  and  buy  a 
few  acres  for  him  tu  begin  with." 

"That's  right.  It's  a  good  thing  to  give  a 
young  fellow  a  fair  start.  But  did  it  ever  enter 
your  head,  Deacon,  that  your  ward  might  marry 
one  of  your  lads  some  day  ?"  Lawyer  Abert  had 
put  his  foot  into  it  now. 

"No,  squire.  Ef  I  thought  such  a  thing  as 
that  was  likely,  I'd  give  up  and  hev  nothin'  more 
to  do  with  her  or  the  property,"  he  replied,  with 
virtuous  indignation. 

"Things  take  their  course  in  the  natural  order 
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in  spite  of  us,  Deacon.  Marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,  so  they  say;  but  my  experience  goes  to 
show  that  many  of  them  are  made  in  a  worse 
place;  anyways,  if  such  a  thing  as  I  spoke  of  is 
fore-ordained,  you'll  have  to  submit  like  a  good 
Christian;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  a 
veiy  good  and  suitable  arrangement,"  answered 
Mr.  Abert,  quite  taken  back,  yet  not  altogether 
deceived  by  what  he  had  just  heard. 

" I  couldn't  stand  ag'in  what's  predestined ;  but 
ef  human  means  can  prevent  sech  a  thing,  it  shall 
never  be,"  he,  replied;  meaning  what  he  said  in 
view  of  his  own  secret  designs.  "  It  would  dis- 
grace me;  for  you  know,  squire,  ez  well's  I  do, 
what  would  be  said:  bringin'  scandal  on  my 
profession,  and  makin'  me  a  stumbliu'  block  in 
the  way  of  the  UHgodly." 

"  People  will  talk,  Deacon ;  if  they  don't  about 
one  thing  they  will  about  another.  I  suppose 
you've  read  about  the  old  man,  his  son  and  his 
donkey,  in  JSsop's  fables?" 

"No,  squire,  I  never  read  ungodly  books.  I 
hevn't  much  time  to  read  anything  but  the  Bible, 
and  some  of  Calvin's  sermons  full  of  unction  and 
the  true  sperrit  of  the  Word." 

"  You're  a  very  religious  man,  Deacon — I  know 
that ;  -but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  are  things 
in  ./Esop's  fables  that  would  profit  Christian  peo- 
ple if  they'd  take  them  to  heart.  I  don't  think 
there's  any  better  morality  in  the  Bible  than  he 
teaches.  ^Esop  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
Truth,  in  the  far-off  pagan  times  in  which  he  ' 
wrote;  his  lessons  were  as  strange  and  hard  to  the 
people  of  that  sensual,  material,  dark  age,  as  were 
those  of  Christ  to  the  haughty  Jews." 

"  There's  no  book  like  the  Bible,  squire,"  re- 
plied Wythe,  doggedly. 

"  I  grant  it.  But  I've  seen  many  people  in  my 
time  who  make  no  better  use  of  studying  the 
Scriptures  than  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  Phari- 
sees, preaching  lessons  that  they  don't  practice,  and 
given  up  to  the  most  unlimited  uncharitableness 
in  their  daily  lives.  I  don't  know  but  I'm  as 
bad,  for  I  have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wicked, 
while  spiritually  I  am  numbered  amongst  the 
sinners  and  the  Ungodly." 

Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  this  upright 
Deacon  to  exhort  the  lawyer;  he  had  often  felt 
moved  to  say  some  plain  words  of  warning  to 
him  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  now  that  the 
time  had  come  his  tongue  was  tied,  for  he  felt  a 
secret  dread  of  something  that  he  was  sure  was 
impending,  that  would  make  whatever  he  would 
say,  out  of  place  and  fruitless. 

"  By  the  way,  Deacon,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  inter- 
rupting the  pause  made  in  the  conversation, 
before  his  host  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts, 


"  I  had  clean  forgotten  little  Amy;  how  is  she?" 

"Wai,  my  wife  sez  she's  kinder  sick  to-day; 
headache,  or  suthin;  and  I  believe  she's  in  bed." 

"Ahem!  I  suppose  she's  grown  considerably?" 

"Yes,  she's  growed  considerable  since  her 
father  died,  but  she  aint  a  strong  gal ;  she's  puny 
like;  you  know  the  Carsons  had  poor  constitoo- 
tions,"  he  answered,  buckling  on  the  armor  of 
his  hypocrisy  and  self-interest  to  ward  off  what 
was  coming,  without  hurt  to  himself,  if  he  could. 

"  Has  she  been  sent  so  school  yet  ?" 

"No;  not  reg'lar.  Sparks  hez  been  givin'  her 
lessons  tu  hum  here  for  awhile ;  because  you  see, 
squire,  I  thought  mebbe  she'd  fret,  goin'  right  away 
'mongst  strangers." 

"That  was  kindly  thought  of,  Deacon;  but  if 
the  little  girl  is  not  too  sick  to  see  her  father's 
and  her  grandfather's  old  friend,  I'd  like  to  speak 
to  her  just  for  a  few  minutes,  poor  dear!  She 
used  to  be  a  great  pet  of  mine,  and  was  the  pret- 
tiest little  angel  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  go  away  without  kissing  her  for  the  sake 
of  old  times,"  said  the  crafty  man. 

Here  was  a  fix :  but  Deacon  Wythe  did  not  flush 
outwardly ;  he  couldn't  treat  the  lawyer  as  he  had 
treated  Ellen  Casserly  when  she  came  on  the  same 
errand,  or  as  he  had  treated  Abigail  Jones;  he 
felt  that  there  was  an  iron  hand  under  Squire 
Abert's  velvet  glove  that  might  come  down  upon 
him  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  pleasant  if  he  did 
not  take  care;  he  dared  not  refuse  what  was 
asked,  lest  suspicions  damaging  to  him  might  be 
aroused:  such  a  coward  does  conscience  ever 
make  of  the  guilty. 

"  I'll  go  ask  Miss'  Wythe  ef  she's  asleep;  ef  she 
is,  I  s'pose  you  wunt  care  'bout  seein'  her  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  won't  disturb  her.  I'll  just  run  up  and 
take  a  peep  at  her,"  he  answered  in  a  careless, 
airy  way,  as  he  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at 
it.  "Bless  my  heart,  Deacon,  you've  been  so 
agreeable  that  I  have  overstaid  my  time !" 

The  Deacon  wished  that  he  would  go,  then  and 
there ;  but  he  didn't ;  he  only  said : 

"A  few  minutes  more  or  less  will  make  but 
small  difference;  I  won't  go  way  without  just  one 
glimpse  of  my  old  pet." 

There  was  nothing  left  for  Deacon  Wythe  but 
to  go  and  inquire  if  Amy  were  waking  or  sleep- 
ing ;  he  ground  his  teeth  together  in  his  impotent 
rage  as  he  went  to  his  side  of  the  house  to  hurry 
his  wife  up  to  the  miserable  place  where  the  sick 
child  lay.  to  tidy  it  and  hang  something  over  the 
one  small  window  to  darken  it,  so  as  to  'hide  the 
purple  marks  upon  her  face;  but  Mrs.  Joe  had 
gone  down  to  the  dairy  to  churn,  and  was  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  at  the 
house.  There  was  no  putting  Squire  Abert  off: 
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so,  trusting  in  his  own  craftiness,  he  returned  to 
the  keeping-room,  and  telling  the  lawyer  that  his 
"wife  was  off  'tending  to  dairy  matters,  it  bein' 
her  churnin'  day,"  they'd  take  their  chances  of 
findiu'  Amy  asleep  or  awake;  "but  you  mustn't 
be  surprised  to  see  her  where  she  is,"  he  added; 
"she  got 'fraid  of  sleepin'  by  herself  in  this  end 
of  the  house,  and  took  tu  a  little  room  over  the 
buttery,  where  she  sleeps  when  she  gets  a  notion 
tu.  We  let  her  do  pretty  much  ez  she  pleases." 

"I  will  not  awaken  my  little  sweetheart  if  she's 
asleep,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  led  on  by  an  impulse  he 
could  not  control,  even  when  his  sense  of  propri- 
ety faintly  sought  to  check  him. 

"Come  this  way,  squire;  up  these  steps  here; 
dunt  mind  their  creakin', — they're  safe ;"  said  the 
the  Deacon,  leading  the  way  up  the  narrow,  rick- 
etty  staircase  to  where  the  child  lay  moaning  and 
tossing  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  sleeping  heav- 
ily, and  conscious  through  her  torpor  of  every 
agonized  throb  that  so  tortured  the  nerves  of  her 
head.  The  light  came  sharply  through  the  small 
unglazed  window  upon  her  face,  which — except 
where  the  dark  purple  bruises  showed — was  as 
white  as  if  she  had  been  lying  in  her  coffin.  Mr. 
Abert,  half  stifled  with  the  heat  and  closeness  of 
the  place,  stood  gazing  at  her;  a  dark  cloud 
gathered  upon  his  face,  but  he  did  not  speak :  he 
wanted  to  take  in  all  the  squalid  meanness  and  dis- 
comfort of  her  surroundings:  the  unplastered 
room,  the  low  roof  bristling  with  hundreds  of 
nails  over  her  head,  the  straw  bed,  the  poor  patched 
soiled  sheets  and  coverlid,  the  broken  floor,  and 
her  coarse,  scant  clothing! 

"  How  did  she  get  those  bruises?"  he  asked,  in 
a  whisper. 

"Fell  down,  mebbe.  I  was  askin'  my  wife 
'bout  them  this  morning." 

"  Oh !  the  rats !  the  rats !  The  rats  are  after  me ! 
they'll  bite  me !  Oh !  please  don't  make  me  sleep 
here!"  wailed  Amy,  out  of  her  deep  sleep. 

Mr.  Abert  waited  a  moment  to  see  if  she  would 
•waken,  but  she  fell  back  again  with  a  sob  upon 
her  pillow.  He  did  not  speak,  for  as  he  watched 
her  another  phase  was  passing  over  her  features 
like  a  soft  light;  the  pinched  countenance,  wrung 
with  pain,  gradually  lost  its  contorted  expres- 
sion; her  while  lips  settled  into  a  smile,  a  sweet 
rest  pervaded  every  line  of  her  face,  and  folding 
her  hands  together  she  murmured :  "  Touch  me 
again,  bright  angel.  Oh!  how  sweet  it  was  for 
the  Holy  Mother  to  send  you." 

"She  talks  a  heap  in  her  sleep,  I've  heerd  my 
wife  say,"  whispered  the  Deacon,  more  and  more 
uneasy.  "She's  dreamin'  some  nonsense,  I  ex- 
pect." 

"  Poor  child !    I  did  not  expect  to  find  her  so. 


But  her  dream  has  quieted  her;  that  is  a  health- 
ful sleep  that  has  stolen  over  her.  I  will  go  down, 
sir,  and  have  a  few  words  with  you  before  I  leave," 
said  Mr.  Abert,  coldly. 

[TO  BE  CONTIKUKD.] 


Religion   the    Guardian    of    Human 
Life. 

BY  F,  L, 


[CONTINUED.} 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  nation  or 
tribe  will  value  human  life  more  or  less  in  propor- 
tion as  it  advances  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Such  is  not  always  the  case,  if  we  accept  the  term 
civilization  in  the  sense  which  it  generally  bears 
among  what  are  styled  the  leading  mindsof  our  day. 
Savages  and  barbarians  are  doubtless  loth  to  spare 
the  unhappy  victims  that  fall  into  their  hands; 
still  they  have  forms  of  proceeding  with  an  enemy 
which  they  invest  with  a  sacredness  to  which 
persons  making  a  greater  parade  of  justice  are 
strangers.  Their  crime  is  not  the  result  of  a  de- 
nial of  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  rather  of  a  wrong 
idea  of  what  will  be  acceptable  to  Him.  If  we  ex- 
cept a  ceremony  prevalent  in  India,  Japan,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  countries,  in  which  the 
victims  of  a  religious  fanaticism  sacrifice  their 
own  lives,  the  unnatural  crime  of  suicide  is  wholly 
unknown.  Whatever  of  religious  belief  they  pos- 
sess, however  crude  it  may  be,  enhances  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  their  esteem  for  human  life, 
and  the  sacredness  of  its  claim  to  respect.  What- 
ever teaching  would  sap  the  foundation  of  our  be- 
lief in  God,  would  in  an  equal  degree  place  our 
life  in  jeopardy.  This  is  no  less  the  dictate  of 
reason  that  it  is  thejverdict  of  history. 

Certainly  no  barbarians  ever  carried  their  pre- 
tensions so  far  and  with  so  little  reason  as  some  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America  are 
now  doing.  With  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  all  of  which  is  in  itself  com- 
mendable, they  seem  to  forget  that  man  is  the  lord 
of  creation.  The  man  who  wantonly  treats  with 
cruelty  the  animals  that  were  subjected  to  him  for 
his  use  and  comfort  by  a  benign  Providence  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.;  but  the  public  who  cry 
for  his  punishment,  and  ye.t  at  the  same  time  read 
with  indifference  the  tale  of  horror  afforded  by 
the  daily  disasters  that  carry  away  lives  by  the 
dozen,  pay  a  poor  compliment  to  their  enlighten- 
ment. True  civilization,  while  it  teaches  man 
how  to  consult  most  successfully  for  his  comfort 
and  happiness,  while  it  points  out  the  way  to 
honor  and  distinction,  and  causes  the  mind  to 
grow  and  expand  under  the  genial  influence  of 
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the  arts  and  sciences,  should  teach  him  a  more  im- 
portant lesson:  the  nature  of  his  being  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  he  stands  to  God  and  his  fellow- 
men.  What  pretension  can  many  of  the  enlight- 
ened minds  of  our  day  lay  to  civilization,  who 
not  only  deny  religion,  but  who  at  one  fell  sweep 
would  obliterate  all  belief  in  the  Deity  from  the 
minds  of  men  ?  And  how  much  further  advanced 
are  they  who,  admitting  revelation  and  Him  who 
gave  it,  would  themselves  be  judges  of  the  meas- 
ure of  Christianity  which  they  shall  profess :  the 
amount  practiced  may  be  still  less.  The  former 
are  below  the  standard  of  pagan  civilization,  the 
latter  are  fast  approaching  the  same  level. 

This  one  claim  which  the  true  form  of  religion 
in  every  age,  whether  before  the  delivering  of  the 
law  to  Moses,  during  its  reign,  or  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  dispensation,  has 
upon  our  attention,  that,  namely,  of  casting  a 
shield  over  His  life,  is  none  of  the  least  proofs  of 
its  divine  orgin.  It  matters  little  whether  it  be 
the  result  of  a  direct  command  imposed  by  the 
Creator,  or  the  respect  which  the  whole  religious 
system  inspired  for  the  divine  image  on  the  soul, 
or,  finally,  the  natural  horror,  for  it  is  nothing 
less,  which  every  one  feels  for  imbruing  his 
hands  in  human  blood,  man  is  in  any  case  secured 
the  natural  tenure  of  his  existence.  The  touch- 
stone of  the  en-tire  question  of  life  and  death  is 
found  in  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Author  of  life 
in  His  injunction  to  Noe,  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred years  before  it  was  said  amid  the  thunders  of 
Sinai,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  The  second  father 
of  mankind  received  as  a  law  to  be  transmitted  to 
succeeding  ages  that,  "  Whosoever  shall  shed 
man's  blood,  his  blood  shall  be  shed:  for  man 
was  made  to  ike  imago,  of  God."  Now,  religion 
supposes  the  presence  of  this  image,  and  is 
founded  solely  on  account  of  it.  Deny  it,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  not  only  is  all  notion  of  religion  done 
away  with,  but  all  need  of  it.  If  man  is  essen- 
tially nothing  more  than  an  elegantly  formed  ani- 
mal, why  then  may  he  not  live  like  one,  when  he 
must  die  and  be  annihilated  like  one  of  them  ? 
He  may  perhaps  urge  a  stronger  claim  to  be  left  to 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  because  of  a  more  per- 
fect development  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  his  greater  usefulness  to 
the  species ;  or  because  being  social  in  his  nature 
he  has  stronger  ties  of  affection,  a  circle  depend- 
ing upon  him  for  happiness,  it  may  be  for  life  it- 
self; because  by  his  appearance  he  commands  a 
greater  degree  of  respect  than  any  other  species  of 
animals — account  for  it  as  you  may,  it  depends 
wholly  on  the  impress  of  the  Deity  on  the  soul, 
which  shines  in  the  countenance,  demanding  re- 


spect and  inspiring  fear.  Else  why  is  it  that  he 
who  stains  his  hands  with  blood  finds  within  him 
an  accusing  voice  that  will  not  be  silent,  that  fills 
his  days  with  imaginary  terrors  and  disturbs  his 
nights  with  frightful  dreams? 

Before  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  establish- 
ment of  that  faith  that  was  to  be  promulgated  to 
the  entire  world,  revealed  religion,  except  that 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  creature,  was  con- 
fined to  so  limited  a  number  that  it  served  rather 
to  illustrate  the  force  of  truth  in  shaping  the 
moral  being,  than  to  act  as  an  antidote  against  the 
cruel  ideas  that  almost  universally  prevailed. 
And  even  in  this  circumscribed  sphere  the  spirit 
of  evil  acting  on  the  inclination  of  corrupt  nature 
prevented  it  from  exerting  its  full  power  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  mankind.  His  presence 
was  felt  by  the  sacrifices  of  Moloch  which  he  de- 
manded at  the  hands  of  his  deluded  votaries.  The 
Jews  were  not  certainly  at  all  times  models  of 
humanity:  frequent  acts  of  revolting  cruelty 
sully  the  pages  of  their  history,  and  at  least  one 
suicide  is  recorded;  but  these  are  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  direct  violations  of  their  law, 
and  are  made  the  theme  of  many  a  denunciation 
by  the  prophets  and  others  anxious  for  the  public 
good.  But  what  was  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  the  world  without?  What  was  the  exception 
with  the  Jews  was  the  rule  with  them.  Greece, 
the  most  enlightened  nation  of  antiquity,  whoso 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  received 
homage  from  all  succeeding  ages,  and  which  even 
the  nineteenth  century  thinks  it  no  dishonor  to 
applaud,  Greece  deemed  life  of  so  little  worth,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  might  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  defence  of  the  state  against  invaders  or  in 
promoting  the  march  of  enlightenment,  that  her 
sagest  legislator  enacted  a  law  by  which  all  who 
had  the  misfortune  of  bearing  any  corporal  de- 
formity were  condemned  to  forfeit  a  life  that  was 
deemed  of  no  benefit  to  the  nation.  Life  in  itself 
possessed  no  value;  it  was  not  a  gift  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  reproduction  of  His  like- 
ness, but  a  source  of  aggrandizement  to  the 
state.  Many  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens 
were  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  real  or  sup- 
posed crimes  with  their  lives,  upon  the  slightest 
suspicion.  Others,  no  less  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  brightest  page  of  her  history,  were  ostracized, 
and,  though  the  clash  of  arms  on  the  bloodiest 
field  was  unable  to  make  them  tremble,  bore  their 
banishment  so  grievously  as  to  prefer  a  volun- 
tary, self-inflicted  death  to  a  disgraceful  exile. 
Still  these,  and — among  them  we  remark  the  wisest 
of  their  philosophers,  Socrates — drank  the  fatal 
hemlock,  quenching  their  burning  disgrace  in  the 
same  cup  that  extinguished  the  vital  spark.  The 
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treatment  of  the  helots  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  treatment  of  animals;  the  human  element 
was  thought  to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  one  as 
from  the  other. 

Little  is  known  of  the  manners  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  other  earlier  civilized  nations,  but 
the  true  principle  did  not  find  a  place  in  their 
systems  of  religion,  and  we  have  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  Divine  image  was  res- 
pected among  them.  Our  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  gigantic  monuments  raised  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  their  rulers,  which  evidence 
the  most  arbitrary  tyranny  on  the  part  of  poten- 
tates and  the  vilest  servitude  on  that  of  the  serfs. 
If  the  services  of  man  were  so  arbitrarily  de- 
manded, the  life  of  man  could  not  have  been  val- 
ued ;  for  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  to  that  of  life.  There  only  where 
God  is  acknowledged  by  the  people  can  His  im- 
age be  respected  in  the  souls  of  the  people. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Rome,  "  that  sat  on 
her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne  of  beauty 
ruled  the  world"  ?  Rome,  the  last  centre  of  civili- 
zation, where,  by  a  mysterious  design  of  Provi- 
dence, she  who  had  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
world  should  relinquish  her  throne  to  a  poor 
Fisherman  to  whom  for  centuries  a  greater  peo- 
ple should  pay  a  more  willing  tribute.  A  greater 
degree  of  moral  degradation  prevailed  there  than 
the  world  had  ever  before  seen,  and  Greece  grew 
pale  before  the  accomplishment  of  her  younger 
writers.  The  scenes  of  the  amphitheatre  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a  recital  here.  The  pleas- 
ure which  all,  from  the  emperor  to  the  slave,  felt  in 
the  combat  and  death  of  the  gladiator  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  shouts  of  exultation  which 
filled  the  air  when  the  successors  of  these  rulers 
sat  in  their  thrones  and  witnessed  the  wild  beast 
dismember  the  willing  followers  of  the  Crucified 
One.  If  one  Roman  fed  his  lampreys  with  the 
flesh  of  his  slaves,  another  lit  his  gardens  with  the 
bodies  of  the  same  objects  of  cruelty;  only  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  soul  within  the  victim 
burned  more  brightly  than  the  flame  without. 

But  amid  all  its  degradation  Rome  gave  peace 
to  the  world  and  unconsciously  prepared  the  way 
for  the  advent  of  Him  who  should  revolutionize 
the  world,  and  planting  His  standard  on  the  hills 
of  the  world's  capital,  make  that  "  where  sin  had 
abounded  grace  should  superabound." 


Death  of  a  Life    Subscriber. 


We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers 
the  soul  of  MR.  JAMES  O'CONNELL,  a  life  sub- 
scriber, of  Philadelphia,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  22nd  of  July.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


Cure    of  Caroline    Esserteau   at 
Lourdes. 


The  Semaine  Lituryique,  of  Poitiers,  contains 
the  following  letter  of  M.  Guillet,  Archpriest  of 
Notre  Dame  {Niort),  relative  to  the  cure  of  Caro- 
line Esserteau : 

People  are  impatient  to  have,  and  I  am  no  less  so  to 
furnish,  a  reliable  account  of  the  great  favor  which  it 
pleased  God  to  accord  to  the  pilgrimage  of  Niort  to 
Lourdes,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over.  The 
cure  which  we  obtained  was  wrought  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  they  remind  us  of  the  facts  narrated  in 
the  Gospel.  Our  Saviour  said  to  the  man  born  blind: 
"  Go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloe."  The  blind  man 
obeyed,  and  could  at  once  say:  "They  took  me  there, 
the  water  touched  me,  and  I  see!"  In  the  same  man- 
ner our  Lord  said  to  our  sick  sister,  speaking  to  her 
heart:  "  Have  them  take  thee  to  the  pool  of  Lourdes." 
She  obeyed,  and  can  say:  "They  took  me  thither,  the 
water  touched  me,  and  I  walk!" 

Now,  Caroline  Esserteau,  not  yet  thirty-two  years 
old, — she  was  born  October  24,  1841, — had  been  suffer- 
ing eleven  years  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  (myelite),  which,  had  produced  most  terrible 
effects  in  her  body.  The  vertebral  column  was  so 
curved  that  she  could  not  take  a  sitting  posture.  (La 
colonne  vertebrate  etalt  toute  dcvie'e:  la  malade  ne  pouvait 
se  tenir  sur  sou  seant.)  The  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  had  greatly  enfeebled  her  sight,  which  could 
not  support  the  ordinary  light.  It  had  especially  at- 
tacked her  legs,  the  nervous  substance  of  which  it  had 
changed  first,  and  then  the  veins  and  muscles,  and  it 
had  so  wasted  them  away  and  rednced  them  to  such 
an  emaciated  state  that  there  was  nothing  but  the 
skin,  livid,  and,  in  a  manner,  waving  over  fleshless 
bones.  Moreover  they  were  so  inert  that  when  she 
was  carried  they  would  go  here  and  there  unless  some 
one  supported  them.  These  were  also  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  receiving  no  sensation  even 
from  electricity  and  hydrotheropy  employed  to  then: 
fullest  extent. 

The  doctors  of  Bareges  and  Niort,  after  one  season 
in  1871,  and  two  in  1872,  had  all  pronounced  that  the 
poor  infirm  woman  could  not  dream  of  returning  to 
Bareges.  She  was  declared  altogether  incurable. 

Now,  she  went  to  Lourdes.  And  I  will  state  through 
what  difficulties,  and  at  the  price  of  what  efforts. 

Immediately  upon  our  arrival,  on  that  happy  day, 
the  2d  of  July,  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  she  was  taken  in  a  conveyance  to  the  crypt, 
then  carried  in  the  arms  of  three  persons  to  the  near- 
est altar,  being  in  haste  to  hear  Mass  and  go  to  Com- 
munion, feeling  herself  getting  weaker  and  weaker. 
Immediately  after,  the  same  three  persons  carried  her 
by  the  shortest  road  to  the  fountain  in  the  Grotto. 
They  undressed  her  (she  was  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing to  help  herself),  then  took  her  to  the  water  and 
with  the  greatest  precaution  placed  her  in  it  feet 
foremost.  But  scarcely  had  the  water  reached  the 
knees  than  she  felt  a  sensation  that  no  words  can  ex- 
press. Her  legs  were  full,  strong,  solid,  consolidate 
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sunt  bases  ejus.  Her  skin  assumed  a  ruddy  hue.  Her 
feet  were  straight  and  regular.  Her  shape  was  per- 
fectly upright. 

She  is  completely  cured:  and  it  required  only  a 
second. 

She  cried  out,  at  the  same  time  pushing  away  the 
three  persons  who  still  wanted  to  hold  her  up:  'Let 
me  be:  I  am  cured;  carry  my  appareiln  to  the  Grotto!" 
Her  appareils  were  her  gaiters  covered  with  iron  which 
extended  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle-hone. 

She  dressed  herself  without  help  from  anyone.  She 
left  the  pool,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  numer- 
ous pilgrims,  who  soon  broke  forth  in  transports  of  joy. 
The  Magnificat  was  sung  with  unutterable  enthusiasm. 
The  young  woman,  taken  up  entirely  by  her  emotion, 
had  need  of  protection  against  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowd — which  opened  at  last,  thanks  to  the  energy  of 
two  brave  officers  and  fervent  Christians  of  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Amiens,  and  everybody  saw  her  walk  with  ease. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  as  far  as  the 
house  of  the  reverend  Missionary  Fathers. 

This  is  the  correct  statement  of  the  fact.  It  was 
accomplished,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the  first  hour  of  our 
arrival.  This  was  by  divine  dispensation,  in  order  that 
the  prodigious  cure  might.be  undeniably  established 
by  more  witnesses  during  two  consecutive  days.  And, 
moreover,  what  another  divine  disposal  of  events  that 
assembled  on  that  day  the  pilgrimages  of  Amiens,  Aix, 
Narbonne,  Carcasonne  and  Brionde,  and  the  next  day 
that  of  Montauban,  with  our  pilgrimage! 

God  also  willed  that  a  physician  should  be  there  to 
attest  the  cure. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  Caroline  to  Lourdes  in  a  car- 
riage, to  shield  her  from  the  sympathetic  manifesta- 
tions which  were  continually  renewed  and  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  but  to  which  she  sub- 
mitted for  more  than  five  hours,  "doing  so  most  will- 
ingly," she  said,  "for  the  Blessed  Virgin's  sake." 

The  next  day  she  went  on  foot  from  Lourdes  to  the 
Grotto.  I  brought  her  back  to  Lourdes  afoot  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  heat  was  very  great.  You  know  the 
distance  we  had  to  go. 

This  day,  as  on  the  preceding,  she  was  besieged  by 
visitors,  who  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  They 
wanted  to  know  her  name,  to  get  some  words  written 
by  her  hand;  they  gave  her  souvenirs.  It  is  no  small 
matter  of  astonishment  that  she  was  able  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  these  pious  obsessions. 

I  had  intended,  Mr.  Editor,  when  beginning  this 
letter,  to  recount  only  the  fact  of  the  cure  in  a  few 
words. 

I  stop,  but  I  can  freely  say  that  I  have  but  lightly 
touched  that  which  will  justly  make  the  matter  of  a 
complete  relation. 

One  word,  at  least,  on  our  arrival  at  Niort. 

In  spite  of  the  early  hour  (we  arrived  at  the  railroad 
station-house  at  a  quarter  after  three  in  the  morning) 
there  were  enough  people  abroad  to  make  three  or 
four  ranks  deep  the  living  hedge  on  both  sides  of  the 
procession  we  made,  singing  the  Magnifleat  as  we 
proceeded.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
general  emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  young  woman, 
whom  many  had  known  in  her  infirmity,  and  who  was 


there  walking  with  a  firm  tread  between  the  almoner 
of  the  hospital  and  myself,  needing  no  support,  as  all 
were  convinced  when  she  stooped  down  to  pick  up 
her  beads  that  had  accidentally  dropped  from  her 
hands.  The  procession  was  momentarily  stopped  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  of  the  hospital,  who  came, 
with  the  Cross  carried  before  them,  to  meet  their  dear 
child.  I  renounce  the  attempt  to  describe  the  effect 
of  this  scene  upon  the  beholders.  My  hand  trembles 
as  it  traces  these  lines,  and  my  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Notre  Dame,  where  after  a  short 
allocution,  which  came  from  a  heart  greatly  moved, 
I  said  Mass,  at  which  Caroline  received  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

I  brought  her  afterwards,  still  in  procession,  to  the 
hospital,  where  she  was  received  with  tears  of  joy  by 
so  many  witnesses  and  companions  of  her  former  mis- 
erable condition. 

I  see  her  every  day.  She  is  visited  by  many  every 
day.  This  cure,  then,  is  as  lasting  as  it  was  instan- 
taneous. 

I  send  you  at  once,  Mr.  Editor,  these  hastily  written 
lines.  This  narrative,  which  I  consider  I  owe  to  all  the 
pilgrims  at  Lourdes  on  the  second  and  third  of  July, 
and,  I  would  dare  say,  to  all  Christians,  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  too  long  delayed. 

Glory  be  to  God  forever!  honor  and  love  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mary!  and  to  our  dear  France, 
hope! 

Accept,  Mr.  Editor,  the  homage  of  my  kindest  senti- 
ments in  Jesus  and  in  Mary  Immaculate. 

The  Archpriest  of  Niort,  Cure"  of  Notre  Dame, 
ATIIANASE  AUGUSTIN  GDTLLET, 

President  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  the  2d  and 
3d  of  July,  1873. 


Pilgrimage   to   Our   Lady   of  Mont- 
serrat. 

BY  J.  A. 
MT  THIRD    AND  LAST  VISIT. 

The  last  days  we  spend  with  our  friends  and 
relatives  before  starting  for  a  distant  land,  perhaps 
never  to  return,  remain  indelible  in  our  niinds; 
even  the  least  and  most  trivial  circumstances  are 
remembered,  though  many  years  have  gone  by; 
but  if  these  last  days  have  been  associated  with 
something  sacred,  then  a  halo  of  brightness,  a 
sweet  perfume  of  holiness  surrounds  us  and 
makes  us  remember  those  last  moments  with 
pleasure,  and  the  mere  thought  of  those  visits  or 
pilgrimages  consoles  us  in  our  difficulties.  This 
was  the  case  with  me  the  third  time  I  visited 
Montserrat,  before  leaving  for  the  missions ;  being 
accompanied  by  those  whom  we  love  the  most 
after  God, — father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

It  had  long  been  my  earnest  desire  to  visit  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  and  ask  her  blessing,  sur- 
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rounded  by  those  I  Cloved  most.  My  desire  was 
fully  realized.  Even  my  grandmother,  who  had 
not  visited  that  sanctuary  for  over  twenty  years, 
was  with  us. 

About  two  hours  of  rail  and  three  of  stage  put 
us  within  the  enclosure  of  the  monasteiy.  We 
went  with  the  intention  of  staying  at  least  two 
days,  and  of  seeing  everything  around,  not  in  a 
hurry,  as  on  my  first  two  visits,  but  at  our  leisure. 

When  I  formerly  visited  the  church  I  was  so 
absorbed  with  the  sacredness  of  the  place  that  I 
took  but  little  notice  of  its  beauty  and  vast  dimen- 
sions; but  this  time,  after  satisfying  my  devotion, 
I  allowed  full  liberty  to  my  eyes  and  examined  it 
in  detail.  The  front  of  the  church  gives  you  some 
idea  of  its  grandeur  inside.  It  is  composed  of 
six  columns  of  jasper,  a  green  stone  found  in  the 
same  mountain.  There  were  formerly  twelve 
niches  on  the  front,  with  twelve  beautiful  statues 
of  marble,  representing  the  twelve  Apostles;  of 
these  only  four  remain.  A  statue  of  Our  Saviour 
can  be  noticed  over  the  main  portal.  On  one  side 
you  see  the  royal  coat  of  arms  of  Spain,  a  mark  of 
protection  given  to  the  sanctuary  by  all  the  Span- 
ish monarchs.;  on  the  other  side  the  escutcheon  of 
the  monastery.  But  let  us  go  inside  of  the  church. 

At  the  very  threshold  we  feel  an  emotion  that 
we  are  utterly  incapable  of  explaining.  Rev.  L. 
Revento,  who  spent  seventy  years  in  the  monas- 
tery, says:  "All,  with  scarcely  an  exception  who 
enter  the  church  are  visibly  impressed.  They 
stand  astounded,  and  it  seems  to  them  that  they 
are  entering  into  another  world."  Abbot  Fleur 
rion  says  that  many  heretics  have  been  con- 
verted upon  entering  this  sanctuary.  Charles 
V  expressed  the  sentiments  of  devotion  and  ad- 
miration with  which  the  dark  walls  of  the  old 
church  inspired  him.  In  fact,  who  oan  help 
admiring  the  magnificent  temple  seated  amid 
those  rocks,  whose  vast  dimensions  fill  the  spec- 
tator with  awe  ?*  If  it  produces  such  an  impres- 
sion today,  when  the  lime  scarcely  hides  the 
dingy  color  made  by  French  powder,  what  must 
it  not  have  been  when  its  walls  were  ornamented 
by  the  work  of  the  most  renowned  artists  ? 

There  were  six  side  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
church,  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the 
church  by  iron  grating;  in  front  of  the  altar  there 
was  a  gilded  iron  grate  resting  on  a  base  of  jasper. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  altar  there  were  sus- 
pended seventy-two  lamps  of  silver,  besides  a  large 
lantern  taken  from  All  Baja.  Besides  these  sev- 
enty two  lamps  of  silver,  there  were  besides  about 
two  hundred  more.  The  two  fonts  for  the  holy 
water  are  of  exquisite  Carrara  marble,  and  the  sanc- 


*  The  church  is  188  feet  long,  94  wide,  and  91  high. 


tuary  is  paved  with  slabs  of  beautiful  marble. 
The  splendid  ornament  of  the  altar,  carved  in 
wood,  representing  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ, 
cost  $15,950.  The  present  altar  is  of  marble  and 
jasper. 

The  niche  where  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  is  placed  is  cut  in  the  wall;  the  name 
of  Mary,  surrounded  by  golden  rays,  can  be  seen 
over  it.  Upon  two  very  large  pedestals  rest  the 
statues  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica. 

Looking  at  the  image  of  our  Lady  from  the 
sanctuary,  I  am  reminded  of  what  happened  a 
long  time  ago  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximil- 
ian II,  who  with  a  large  party  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Montserrat.  While  this  virtuous  maiden 
was  praying  before  the  altar  and  renewing  her 
vows  to  leave  the  world  and  consecrate  herself  to 
God,  it  is  said  that  the  image  inclined  its  head  in 
sign  of  approbation,  in  presence  of  that  brilliant 
court  of  grandees. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Association  of  Qu.r  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  letters  have  been, 
entered  on  our  register  from  the  20th  to  the  27th  of 
August;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  new  asso- 
ciates have  been  enrolled;  conversion  has  been 
asked  for  twenty-three  individuals;  twenty  sick 
persons  have  been  recommended  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Association;  special  favors  have  been  solic- 
ited for  thirty-five  individuals,  two  academies  and 
one  college. 

FAVOK-S  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts :  "  The  water  ar- 
rived safely  on  Tuesday  last.  Already  the  little 
sick  baby  is  getting  better.  The  person  with  neu- 
ralgia is  also  better."  .  ..."  I  used  the  last  vial 
for  the  life  of  an  infant,  and  her  life  was  spared  to 
her  parents.  Some  good  has  always  followed  the 
use  of  the  water  in  every  ease.  The  man  who  was 
so  wonderfully  cured  of  chills  has  never  had  an- 
other since."  .  .  ."  The  vial  of  water  from  Lourdes 
which  you  sent  me  a  short  time  ago  has  al- 
ready done  much  g^od.  A  young  man  be- 
came entangled  in  the  machinery  of  a  sash  and 
door  factory,  and  before  he  could  be  extricated  his 
arm  was  horribly  lacerated.  Our  best  physicians 
were  immediately  called,  and  they  advised  the 
prompt  amputation  of  the  arm  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  man's  life.  But  the  young  man. 
would  not  submit  to  this  operation  and  asked  for 
some  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes.  The  water 

was  applied  by  our  beloved  Father  C ;  relief 

immediately  followed,  and  to  his  great  surprise 
and  that  of  every  one  who  saw  him,  his  arm  was 
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so  far  improved  in  a  few  days  as  to  enable  him  to 
move  his  fingers  with  ease,  and  he  is  rapidly  im- 
proving." 

The  Mother  Superior  of  a  convent  near  Phila- 
delphia writes  thus:  "In  the  month  of  March, 
1870,  one  of  our  Sisters  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and  was  soon  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
physicians  pronounced  her  disease  to  be  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  Since  that  time  she  has  lin- 
gered on  in  a  more  or  less  feeble  condition,  and 
has  received  the  last  Sacraments  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions.  Last  June  our  dear  Sister  joined 
with  the  community  in  a  novena  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  begging  that  if  it  were  the  will  of  God, 
she  might  be  restored  to  health,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  community  exercises.  We  be- 
gan the  novena  on  May  31st  and  terminated  it  on 
the  8th  of  June,  on  which  day  the  Sister  drank 
some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  Since  that  time  she 
has  been  able  to  attend  the  exercises,  and  has  been 
""'  ,'rom  nausea,  which  previous  to  the 

-V.  Ol-"»rt          ^Ufi          I1' 

novena  had'  made  the  taking  of  food  a  real  suffer- 
ing to  her.  Desiring  to  do  honor  to  our  dearest 
Mother  for  the  favor  granted,  I  have  sent  you  this 
account  that  you  may  invite  the  Association  to 
aid  us  in  returning  thanks.  It  is  now  over  two 
months  since  the  Sister  has  been  restored  to 
health."  ....  "The  water  you  have  sent  for  my 
wife  has  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good."  .... 
"  The  three  persons  who  received  the  vials  have 
been  relieved."  ....  "The  same  little  boy  whose 
recovery  last  winter,  from  a  violent  illness,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  water  of  Lourdes,  got  the  cholera 
lately,  and  would  have  certainly  died,  I  believe, 
only  for  the  assistance  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
She  has  saved  him  twice.  God  grant  it  be  for  His 
service !  Another  sick  child  who  had  also  some- 
thing like  the  cholera  has  recovered  by  the  use  of 

the  water.    J ,  at  the  time  he  was  enrolled  last 

year  in  August,  was  a  hard-drinking  man,  neglect- 
ing altogether  his  religious  duties ;  since  then  he 
has  faithfully  attended  his  religion  and  has  not 
tasted  liquors." 

OBITUARY. 

The  prayers  of  the  Association  are  asked  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  BROTHER  SIMEON  (Dominic 
Flemrning,  a  native  of  County  Galway,  Ireland), 
who  departed  this  life  at  Notre  Dame,  on  Friday, 
the  22d  of  August,  after  a  lingering  illness  borne 
with  Christian  patience.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

NOTA. — I  am  happy  to  inform  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  the  United  States  that  the  number  of 
associates  inscribed  on  our  register  exceeds,  at  the 
present  time,  one  hundred  thousand.  May  this  noble 
army  of  the  children  of  Mary  go  on  confidently  to  the 
conquest  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and  aiding  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Church. 

A.  GRANGER,  Director. 


Religious  Reception  and  Profession. 

On  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary's,  near  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  the  following  young  ladies  received  the 
white  veil  of  Novices : 

Misses  Lizzie  Russell  (Sister  Mary  of  St.  Lucy),  Paul- 
ine Moss  (Sister  Mary  of  St.  Wilfred),  Annie  Bryson 
(Sister  Mary  of  St.  Beniti),  Ellen  Hickey  (Sister  Mary 
St.  Benigna),  Annie  Hickey  (Sister  Mary  of  St  Colum- 
bauus),  Maggie  McHale  (Sister  Mary  of  St.  Josepha), 
Mary  J.  Kirwau  (Sister  Mary  Lorettina),  Johanna  A. 
Murphy  (Sister  Mary  of  St.  -Zita),  Alice  E.  Logan 
(Sister  Mary  of  St.  Alberta). 

In  the  same  place,  May  1, 1873,  Sister  Mary  of  St. 
Virginia  (Lizzie  Mooney),  made  her  religious  pro- 
fession in  the  same  Society. 


Papal  Fund. 

St.  Patrick's  Church,  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. .  $8  00 


Ne~w  Publications. 

THE  FLEMMINGS — A  TBUE  STOBT.    By  Mrs.  Anna  n. 

Dorsey. 

The  author  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  this  "  story  is 
founded  upon  facts  related  to  her"  by  one  who  was 
"well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances"  nar- 
rated. We  have  read  nothing  better  from  the  gifted  pen 
of  Mrs.  Dorsey.  She  has  presented  a  graphic  picture 
of  a  Puritan  home  of  the  not  remote  past,  and  a  vivid 
delineation  of  the  struggle  with  surrounding  preju- 
dices— most  heroically  borne — of  a  New  England  fam- 
ily converted  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  religious 
argument  of  the  book  will  probably  be  received  or  re- 
jected according  to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  the 
reader,  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  pious 
author  has  given  an  able  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  creed  she  so  well  expounds  and  defends.  Dis- 
connected, however,  from  the  graver  interest  and  ob- 
ject of  the  book,  it  must  excite  the  attention  and  repay 
perusal  as  a  well-told  tale  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  life, 
now,  we  trust,  rapidly  passing  away.  The  same  stern 
and  unyielding  spirit  which  caused  the  Puritan  of  old 
to  leave  home  and  country  and  seek  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  chosen  convictions  in  a  foreign  land,  con- 
tinued to  hold  sway  in  the  adopted  home,  and  culmin- 
ated in  the  most  bitter  intolerance  towards,  and  the 
incessant  persecution  of,  all  whose  conscience  bade 
them  differ  from  his  cherished  tenets. 

But,  aside  from  the  dialectical  scope  of  the  book, 
which  has  our  hearty  concurrence,  we  would  direct 
attention  to  its  literary  merit.  Mrs.  Dorsey  always 
gives  us  the  fullest  pleasure  by  her  delightful  appreci- 
ation of  nature.  Wherever  and  whenever  she  paints  a 
landscape,  we  find  the  work  of  a  true  artist.  Her 
highly  poetic  and  religious  mind  places  her  in  strict 
accord  and  sympathy  with  the  scenes  she  portrays. 
Her  perceptive  powers,  enkindled  by  the  warmth  of 
her  imagination,  charm  us  by  sparkling  descrip- 
tion and  open  to  us  glimpses  of  the  harmonies  of  crea- 
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tion,  which  strengthen  and  elevate  the  soul.  There  is 
nothing  sensational,  false,  or  meretricious — not  a 
purely  emotional  scene  in  this  excellent  book.  The 
sentiment  is  always  natural  and  true,  often  pathetic, 
and  touching  the  heart  and  instinct  with  the  chas- 
tened thought  of  the  Christian.  The  characters  are 
clearly  defined,  and  have  their  personality  well  sus- 
tained. We  close  the  instructive  book  at  the  last 
page,  regretting  to  part  with  the  friends  who  have 
had  for  us  their  separate  identity,  so  much  so,  that  we 
are  pained  to  leave  the  genial  George  Merrill  a  sad- 
dened and  disappointed  man.  This  to  us  is  a  defect 
in  the  general  plan  of  the  book.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  such  excellent  traits,  although  only  from  a 
merely  human  standpoint,  awaken  our  interest,  and 
then  have  the  scene  close,  bearing  the  man  adrift 
without  aim  or  object  in  life.  Other  than  this,  the 
plot  presents  no  disappointments.  Mrs.  Dorsey  always 
excels  in  the  rendering  of  Irish  traits.  She  has  been 
steadfastly,  for  many  years  of  her  literary  career,  the 
friend  of  Ireland  in  this  country,  and  whenever  her 
pen  shall  be  silent  we  know  of  no  one  to  fill  her  place 
in  this  respect.  We  think  the  Celt  owes  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  which,  we  trust,  may  yet  have  a  proper  and 
fitting  testimonial  given  in  some  substantial  shape. 
The  American  Catholics  in  general,  too,  have  much  to 
thank  her  for,  and  we  for  one  are  glad  to  make  public 
acknowledgment.  In  this  story,  the  picture  given  of 
Patrick  McCue  is  admirable.  The  racy  pith  of  his 
simple  humor  is  really  delightful,  and  the  chapter 
where  he  receives  his  letter  at  the  post-office  is  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  masterly  touches  of  Waverly. 
Amidst  the  arid  desert  of  modern  materialism,  such 
books  give  us  the  repose  of  the  oases,  where  we  rest 
under  the  shadow  of  the  stately  palm,  and  quench  our 
thirst  with  living  waters.  M.  V.  DAHLGBBN. 


New  Music. 

We  have  received  a  "Fern"  Creator''''  by  E.  Krctsch- 
mer,  published  by  Fisher  and  Bro.,  Dayton,  Ohio, — a 
good  and  easy  arrangement,  and  appropriate  to  be 
eung  before  sermon.  Small  choirs  should  use  it  by  all 
means. 

The  Mass  of  St.  Cecilia  is  also  suitable  for  small 
ichoirs.  However,  we  cannot  recommend  it  in  its  pres- 
ent form  because  all  the  words  of  the  Gloria  and  Credo 
are  not  put  to  music.  All  the  words  must  be  put  to 
music,  especially  in  Masses  intended  for  Religious 
Houses,  where  the- choir  really  forms  part  of  the  grand 
Church  Offices.  The  whole  of  the  Gloria  and  Credo — 
without  the  never-ending  Amen — would  take  but  little 
time — and  certainly  would  give  more  glory  to  God. 
Messrs.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  who  deserve  praise  for  their 
enterprise  and  some  really  good  Church  music,  should 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  alleged  to  leave  out 
portions  of  the  Gloria  and  Credo. 


USURPATION,  and  the  persecution  and  plunder  of 
the  Church,  which  are  now  rife  in  Italy,  have  cun- 
ningly forbidden  the  time-honored  pilgrimages  to  Lo- 
reto  and  other  sanctuaries,  on  the  false  pretense  of  a 
regard  to  the  public  health. — London  Tfr// <'•••'"•. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

OLIVE'S    RESCUE. 

A     TALE    BY    TIIE    AUTHOR    OP    "  TYBORKE,"    ETC. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  party;  some  of  the  girls 
who  had  hearts  were  moved,  but  Madame  Euge 
only  paused  to  take  breath  and  then  poured  out 
her  wrath.  "  Caroline,  go  for  a  policeman !  " 

"Oh,  Madame,"  wailed  Olive,  stretching  out 
her  hands,  "  have  mercy  on  me,  I  am  innocent ; 
Carry,  you  know  I  am  innocent." 

" I  know  no  such  thing,"  burst  out  Carry;  "  I'm 
sorry  I  ever  had  you  in  my  room ;  'twas  a  queer 
story  you  had  to  begin  with,  looking  for  folks 
as  nobody  had  heard  tell  of! "  and  she  moved 
towards  the  door,  when  suddenly  her  steps  were  ar- 
rested; a  pony  carriage  dashed  up, 
entered  the  shop  and  stood  in  astonishment  at  the 
scene  before  her. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  Madame  Euge,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "you  see  a  broken- 
hearted, deceived  woman  before  you:  this  wicked 
girl  has  stolen  your  beautiful  robe." 

Miss  Cameron  seated  herself  and  desired  to  hear 
the  whole  story.  Olive  was  now  crouching  on  the 
floor,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  When  the 
tale  was  finished,  Madame  Euge  continued: 

"  And  I  was  just  going  to  send  her  to  the  police- 
station,  ma'am,  and  I'll  do  it  this  minute." 

"  Oh  stop !  stop !"  said  Mary  Cameron ;  "  perhaps 
it  is  her  first  crime,  and  I  can't  bear  to  send  her  to 
prison.  You  say  the  dress  is  in  pawn ;  surely  she 
can  hardly  yet  have  spent  the  money  she  got  for 
it — a  sovereign  would  get  it  out,  I  suppose?" 

"  With  the  interest,  ma'am,"  put  in  Miss  Simp- 
kins. 

Olive  raised  her  head,  and  the  agony  of  her  pale 
face  touched  Mary  Cameron's  heart, 

"  I  have  a  sovereign  in  my  box,"  she  said,  "un- 
less that  is  gone  too." 

A  significant  look  went  round  the  party. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Simpkins,  severely,  "  it  is  so 
hard  you  should  just  have  a  sovereign." 

"And  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
saying  'if  that  is'nt  gone,  too! '  "  bawled  out  Caro- 
line. "None  of  your  insinuations  about  my  room, 
if  you  please." 

"  Hush !"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  sternly ; "  let  two  of 
you  go  with  her  to  her  room,  and  if  she  has  the 
money  let  her  redeem  the  dress;  "  she  added,  men- 
tally, "  it  i-s  best  to  punish  her;  she  ought  to  suffer 
for  it,  that  she  may  dread  doing  it  again." 

The  sovereign  was  found  safe  in  Olive's  box, 
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and  a  loose  shilling  or  two,  which  served  for  the 
interest  on  the  pawn  ticket.  The  dress  was  res- 
cued, and  all  hands  at  Madame  Euge's  were  at 
work  to  get  the  finishing  touches  put  on  it.  Miss 
Cameron  drove  off,  and  Olive  crept  back  to  her 
room  to  think  what  she  was  to  do.  All  the  neigh- 
borhood was  ringing  with  the  story,  she  could 
never  show  her  face,  never  again  get  work.  Lost ! 
degraded!  a  thief!  Caroline  had  already  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  keeping  her  clothes  in 
lieu  of  the  week's  board  and  lodging  she  owed  her. 
Penniless  and  disgraced,  she  was  to  face  the  world. 
Write  to  Hetty!  oh  no,  that  she  could  not  do; 
pride  was  not  dead  within  her.  She  had  been 
writing  false  letters  all  this  time  to  poor  Hetty, 
painting  her  fate  in  rose-colored  hues,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  whole  truth  would  be  too  much. 
Olive  did  not  pray,  did  not  cry  to  God  for  help. 
She  had  been  gradually  neglecting  her  religion 
more  and  more.  To  confession  she  had  never 
been  since  she  left  Beechley;  Mass  latterly  had 
been  given  up;  morning  and  evening  prayers  had 
followed.  While  she  sat  in  her  misery  the  door 
opened  and  in  walked  Caroline,  followed  by  her 
aunt.  This  aunt  had  once  or  twice  called  on 
Caroline  during  Olive's  stay,  and  Olive  had  felt 
the  most  intense  repulsion  to  her.  She  was  hard- 
featured  and  forbidding  in  appearance,  and  her 
keen,  black  eye  seemed  to  read  the  person  she 
looked  at  through  and  through. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said  with  a  would-be 
kindness  in  her  tone,  "  and  so  you  be  got  into 
trouble,  and  must  make  yourself  scarce  from  this 
part  of  town ;  but  never  you  mind — you're  a  pretty 
girl ;  you'll  do  well  yet.  Come  and  stay  with  me, 
near  the  Edgeware  Road.  I'll  wait  till  you  get 
someat  to  do  and  can  pay  me,  and  I'll  lend  you 
a  friendly  hand." 

Olive  looked  up  bewildered:  she  disliked  the 
woman,  yet  the  offer  tempted  her.  Conscience 
rose  up  within  her  and  tugged  at  her  heart.  She 
knew  now  that  both  Caroline  and  her  aunt  were 
unscrupulous :  she  felt  that  they  were  thieves,  and 
probably  far  worse.  She  knew  she  was  rushing 
into  peril,  and  conscience  said :  "  Better  the  work- 
house; better  beggary :  go  to  the  workhouse  and 
write  to  Hetty."  There  was  a  short,  sharp  strug- 
gle, and  Olive  yielded.  She  would  accept  the 
offer.  She  hardened  her  heart  in  the  darkness  of 
despair.  Caroline  allowed  her  to  make  up  a  little 
bundle  only  of  her  clothes,  and  insisted  the  rest 
should  be  left;  and  under  the  escort  of  Mrs.  To- 
berly,  Olive  went  forth;  the  children  ran  after  her 
to  jeer  her  as  a  thief,  and  thankful  was  she  when 
the  wheels  of  an  omnibus  bore  her  away  down  the 
new  road.  After  half  an  hour's  journey,  Mrs.  To- 
berly  alighted  and  led  Olive  into  the  Regent's  Park. 


"  I  have  got  to  meet  some  one  here,"  she  said, 
"and  it's  very  pleasant  under  the  trees." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  summer  day,  and  the 
soft  green  of  the  trees,  and  beds  of  brilliant  flowers, 
were  refreshing  to  Olive  after  the  dreary  streets  of 
Islington. 

"Ha!  here  he  comes!  "  said  Mrs.  Toberly;  "  and 
a  man  with  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance 
and  with  a  hat  slouched  over  his  face  advanced 
towards  them;  he  stared  rudely  at  Olive,  then 
drew  Mrs.  Toberly  aside  and  spoke  in  an  eager 
whisper.  She  turned  to  Olive : 

"  Wait  for  me  here,  my  girl,  will  you  ?  I  have 
business  with  this  gentleman.  You'll  be  all  right 
in  this  nice  seat  under  the  trees  till  I  come  back; 
I'll  not  be  long."  So  saying,  she  departed. 

Olive  sat  listlessly  down;  she  was  weary  and 
faint ;  she  had  hardly  tasted  food,  and  yet  cared 
for  none.  She  sat  and  waited — alas !  where  was 
she  to  go  ?  Around  her  seethed  the  great  world  of 
London ;  past  her  dashed  the  carriages,  with  their 
freight  of  gay  ladies;  cheerful  voices  sounded,  but 
none  spoke  to  her. 

"  Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none." 

Suddenly  the  summer  sky  began  to  darken  and 
great  drops  of  rain  to  fall,  and  in  another  minute 
lightning  flashed  in  the  sky.  Olive  started  up: 
she  had  a  nervous  horror  of  thunder-storms,  and  . 
looked  about  for  safety.  In  her  thin  clothing, 
rain  would  drench  her  to  the  skin.  Close  by 
where  she  sat  was  a  little  iron  gate  leading  into 
Brunswick  Place:  she  hastened  through  it;  an 
open  door  attracted  her  attention;  she  entered  and 
found  herself  in  a  long  passage,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  was  a  glass  door  approached  by  two 
steps.  She  sat  down  on  one  of  these  steps  and  felt 
safe  for  the  moment.  Presently  a  cab  drove  up 
and  two  ladies  entered  the  house;  they  came  to 
the  glass  door  and  rang  a  bell,  and  the  door 
opened  with  a  spring.  The  ladies  looked  at 
Olive. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  go  into  the  chapel," 
said  one;  "  it  is  open  to  any  one; "  and  so  saying 
she  opened  a  door  on  the  left  and  invited  Olive  in. 

Olive  entered  and  fell  on  her  knees;  the  ladies 
prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  then  passed  out.  Olive 
was  alone — no,  not  alone:  she  saw  with  trem- 
bling gaze  that  she  was  in  a  Dread  Presence.  High 
on  His  altar-throne  rested  her  Redeemer  and  her 
Lord.  She  was  not  alone  even  in  a  natural  sense, 
for  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  knelt  a  still  figure  veiled 
in  white  from  head  to  foot,  wrapped  in  earnest 
prayer.  Olive  knew  her  religion  well.  She  knew 
in  an  instant  what  it  all  meant.  This  was  a  Con- 
vent of  Adoration,  where  hour  by  hour  the  nuns 
kept  watch  before  their  Lord,  and  hour  by  hour 
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their  prayers  went  up  for  all  who  needed  their 
supplications. 

A  strange  conflict  began  in  Olive's  heart;  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  the  powers  of  evil  had  mastery  over 
her,  but  now  the  powers  of  good  were  battling 
strongly  with  them.  Involuntarily  a  few  low  sobs 
burst  from  her.  The  watcher  in  the  choir  heard ; 
she  knew  not  who  it  was,  but  she  knew  it  was 
some  one  in  suffering,  and  so  the  rapid  prayer  went 
up  as  she  knelt  face  to  face  with  the  Omnipotent. 
"  Lord,  help  her !  "  she  prayed ;  "  if  she  be  in  doubt, 
give  her  light;  if  in  sorrow,  consolation;  if  disa- 
greeable, give  her  peace ;  if  in  sin,  oh !  dear  Lord 
bring  her  back  to  Thee,  restore  her  to  Thy  grace, 
speak  to  her  heart,  let  her  not  depart  from  Thy 
Presence,  O  sweetest  Heart  of  Jesus,  until  Thou 
hast  blessed  her."  The  prayer  was  granted:  a 
strange  strength  was  making  its  way  into  that 
poor,  tortured  soul.  Her  despairing  pride,  her  ob- 
stinate self-will  were  broken  down  before  the  re- 
sistless tide  of  grace.  She  was  remembering  her 
"Father's  house,"  and  saying  she  would  "  arise  and 
go  unto  Him."  Yes,  she  would  go  to  the  Union 
picking  oakum  was  better  than  sinning  against 
her  God.  She  would  go  there ;  she  would  write 
to  Hetty  and  tell  all.  She  had  deserved  her  pun- 
ishment ;  she  would  bear  it  meekly.  She  would 
go  to  confession  and  lay  down  her  heavy  load  of 
sin.  Where  should  she  find  a  priest  ?  Where  was 
the  work-house  ?  She  did  not  know  a  step  of  the 
way  outside  the  convent.  Stay!  she  would  ask 
the  nuns.  Those  who  spend  their  lives  in  prayer 
before  Him,  to  whom  it  is  "  impossible  to  refuse 
mercy,"  would  help  her  in  her  repentance.  A 
slight  noise  roused  her, — she  saw  a  door  near  the 
altar  open;  another  white-veiled  watcher  entered 
and  took  the  place  of  the  one  who  had  been  there ; 
tears  started  to  Olive's  eyes.  Oh,  what  a  contrast 
that  life  of  patient,  loving  service,  to  her  neglect  of 
God,  her  haughty  rebellion!  She  rose  and  went 
out.  Opposite  the  chapel  was  the  portress's  lodge ; 
she  asked  the  Sister  to  tell  her  how  to  find  a 
priest. 

She  was  told  to  sit  down  and  one  of  the  Moth- 
ers should  come  to  her,  and  presently  a  nun  en- 
tered. Her  white  veil  and  cloak  were  now  laid 
aside,  and  she  wore  a  blue  veil  of  the  same  color 
as  her  scapular,  while  her  habit  was  white.  She 
wore  the  colors  of  Mary,  and  she  camo  to  do  the 
work  of  Mary:  to  help  this  poor  trembling  soul 
to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Olive  told  her  whole  story, 
drawn  gradually  on  by  the  kindly  sympathy  of 
her  gentle  listener. 

"  We  have  a  '  Home  '  here,"  said  the  nun,  when 
she  had  finished;  "it  is  just  suited  for  such  as 
you;  but  we  must  have  a  recommendation  from 
some  one  ere  you,  enter.  Stay!"  added  she;  "did 


you  not  say  you  came  from  Beechley  ?  surely  I 
have  heard  some  one  mention  Beechley  lately! 
Yes!  it  was  Mrs.  Deving,  who  is  here  now 
making  a  retreat."  The  color  came  into  Olive's 
face. 

"  Mrs.  Deving,"  she  said,  "  is  a  cousin  of  Lady 
Clifton's;  she  was  often  at  Beechley;  she  knows 
me  quite  well." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  the  nun,  "  I  will  go  and  ask 
her."  She  left  the  room.  And  she  soon  returned 
with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

"  Mrs.  Deving  remembers  you  well,  and  Mother 
Superior  says  you  may  enter  the  Home.  Come, 
I  will  take  you  there;  it  is  separate  from  the 
Convent — the  other  side  of  the  garden.  You 
shall  rest  and  have  some  food,  and  then  this  even- 
ing you  shall  go  to  confession." 

Olive  burst  into  tears.  Wilful  and  wandering 
as  she  had  been,  how  had  she  deserved  such  a 
welcome  back  to  her  Father's  House!  Well 
might  she  wonder;  who  shall  understand,  on  this 
side  the  grave,  the  mystery  of  unwearying  love  ? 
She  took  from  her  bosom  the  little  medal  of  Mary 
Immaculate  and  kissed  it.  In  the  midst  of  all 
her  sinful  neglect  she  had  never  cast  it  away,  and 
now  she  recognized  how  Mary  had  shielded  her, 
had  brought  her  to  one  of  her  own  convents. 
She  found  the  nuns  were  called  Religious  of 
Marie  Reparatrice ;  that  they  were  devoted  to  the 
work  of  reparation ;  that  they  adored  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  the  livelong  day,  and  often  in  the 
night ;  that  they  had  a  "  Home "  for  about  a 
dozen  young  girls  out  of  place,  or  who  needed 
protection  and  instruction.  Then  she  saw  the 
evening  class  of  externs  who  came  night  after 
night  to  be  taught,  and  the  "Mothers'  meeting" 
once  a  week.  She  saw  with  wonder  this  constant 
quiet  labor  for  the  good  of  souls.  She  found  also 
that  ladies  and  others  were  admitted  to  make  re- 
treats within  the  convent  walls.  After  a  time  she 
was  allowed  to  make  a  retreat,  and  she  dated  from 
that  happy  week  a  wondrous  change  in  mind  and 
soul. 

Letters  were  written  to  Hetty;  no  need  to  pain 
her  by  telling  her  all  that  had  passed.  She  was 
content  when  she  knew  her  darling  Olive  was  safe 
under  a  convent  roof. 

When  we  last  heard  of  Olive  she  was  a  happy 
wife  and  mother.  Her  husband  was  an  undcr- 
bailitf  on  the  Beech  ley  estate.  Hetty  lived  with 
them,  and  was  the  darling  auntie  of  a  merry  lit- 
tle tribe.  If  you  want  to  make  Olive  weep  tears 
of  grateful  joy,  you  have  only  to  speak  to  her  of 
the  day  she  was  rescued  from  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice and  her  steps  were  led  into  one  of  those 
blessed  abodes  where  Mary  reigns  as  Queen. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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ALLOCUTION 

Of  Pius  IX,  by  Divine  Providence, 
Pope, 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  CARDINALS  OF  THE  HOLT  RO- 
MAN CHURCH,  IN  THE   PALACE  OF  THE  VATICAN, 
XXV  JULY,  MDCCCLXXIII. 

VENERABLE  BRETHREN:  When  we  addressed  you  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  we  said  that  we  should  perhaps 
have  to  speak  again  concerning  the  vexations  of  the 
Church  that  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  violent. 
And  now  our  duty  does  call  upon  us  to  do  so ;  for  the 
work  of  iniquity  then  spoken  of  has  been,  for  the  pres- 
ent, consummated,  and  we  seem  to  hear  sounding  in 
our  ears  the  voice  of  Him  who  said:  "Cry  aloud." 

As  soon  as  we  learned  that  there  was  to  be  proposed 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  law  by  which — as  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  rest  of  Italy — the  Religious  es- 
tablishments were  to  be  suppressed,  and  Ecclesiastical 
property  put  up  to  public  auction,  we,  execrating  the 
impious  crime,  denounced  every  provision  of  that  ne- 
farious law;  and  we  declared  null  and  void  every  ac- 
quisition whatsoever  of  the  spoliated  property;  and  we 
reminded  men  of  the  censures  ipso  facto  incurred  by  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  such  laws.  But  now  that  law, 
although  not  only  condemned  by  the  Church  as  repug- 
nant to  her  law  and  to  the  law  of  God,  but  also  pub- 
licly reprobated  even  by  legal  science,  as  opposed  to 
every  natural  and  human  law,  and  therefore  in  its  own 
nature  mill  and  void,  has,  nevertheless,  been  adopted 
by  the  votes  both  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
of  the  Senate,  and  lastly  has  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion. 

Venerable  Brethren,  we  do  not  now  intend  to  reiter- 
ate concerning  the  impiety,  malice,  evil  intent,  and  en- 
ormous mischief,  of  the  proposed  law,  those  statements 
which  we  have  already  made  at  great  length  in  order 
that  we  might  deter  the  conductors  of  public  affairs 
from  their  wicked  attempt.  But  we  are,  nevertheless, 
constrained  by  our  duty  of  vindicating  the  Church's 
rights,  by  our  anxiety  to  warn  the  rash,  and  by  our  love 
even  for  the  guilty,  to  lift  up  our  voice  and  proclaim  to 
all  those  who  have  dared  to  propose,  to  approve  and  to 


sanction  the  aforesaid  most  iniquitous  law,  and  all  its 
enactors,  abettors,  consultors,  adherents,  and  executors, 
and  also  the  purchasers  of  Ecclesiastical  property,  that 
not  only  is  every  act  of  theirs  in  this  affair  null  and  void, 
but  that  they  all,  and  every  one  of  them,  lie  under  the 
sentence  of  the  Major  Excommunication,  and  other 
censures  and  Ecclesiastical  penalties  according  to  the 
sacred  Canons,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  those 
of  the  General  Councils,  and  especially  that  of  Trent, 
and  are  incurring  the  severest  vengeance  of  Almighty 
God,  and  are  in  open  peril  of  eternal  damnation. 

Meanwhile,  Venerable  Brethren,  while  the  aids  nec- 
essary to  our  supreme  ministry  are  daily  more  and 
more  withdrawn,  while  injuries  are  heaped  on  injuries 
to  sacred  things  and  persons,  while  the  home  and  for- 
eign persecutors  of  the  Church  seem  to  unite  their  ef- 
forts and  rally  their  forces  to  crush  out  every  exercise 
of  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  especially  to  prevent 
the  free  election  of  him  who  is"  to  sit  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  in  Saint  Peter's  Chair, — what  resource  have  we, 
but  more  earnestly  to  fly  to  Him,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
and  who  does  not  desert  His  servants  in  time  of  tribu- 
lation? 

And  in  truth  the  mighty  working  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  manifestly  shown  in  the  perfect  union  of  all 
the  Bishops  with  this  Holy  See,  and  in  their  very  noble 
firmness  against  unjust  laws  and  the  usurpation  of  sa- 
cred rights ;  in  the  very  earnest  devotion  of  the  entire 
Catholic  household  to  this  centre  of  unity;  and  in  that 
life-giving  spirit,  by  which  faith  and  charity  are 
strengthened  and  enlarged  in  Christians,  and  every- 
where exert  themselves  in  works  worthy  of  the  best 
ages  of  .the  Church. 

Let  us,  therefore,  strive  to  hasten  the  wished-for  sea- 
son of  mercy;  let  us  one  and  all  throughout  the  whole 
world  endeavor  to  do  holy  violence  to  our  God.  Let 
all  the  Bishops  stir  up  thereto  the  parish  priests ;  let  all 
the  parish  priests  stir  up  each  his  own  people,  and  let 
all  kneel  before  the  altars,  and,  bowing  low,  ciy  to  God: 
"Come,  O  Lord,  come;  do  not  delay;  forgive  the  sins 
of  Thy  people;  behold  our  desolation.  Not  in  our  own 
justification  do  we  offer  up  our  prayers  before  Thy  face, 
but  trusting  in  Thy  manifold  mercies.  Stir  up  Thy 
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power  and  come;  show  us  Thy  face  and  we  shall  be 
saved." 

And  albeit  conscious  of  our  own  unworthineps,  y< -t 
let  us  not  shrink  from  approaching  with  confidence 
the  throne  of  mercy.  That  mercy  let  us  implore, 
through  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  (.'.specially  through 
the  holy  Apostles,  through  the  most  pure  Spouse  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  above  all,  through  the  Immac- 
ulate Virgin,  whose  prayers  to  her  Son  have,  in  some 
s<>n.<<>,  the  nature  of  a  command.  But  first  let  us  earn- 
estly endeavor  to  cleanse  our  conscience  from  dead 
works;  because  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  just, 
and  His  cars  are  upon  their  prayers."  And,  to  the  end 
that  tliis  may  be  done  more  carefully  and  more  fully, 
we  do  by  our  apostolic  authority  grant  to  all  the  faith- 
ful, who,  having1  duly  confessed  and  communicated, 
jshull  pray  earnestly  thus  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Church,  a  plenary  indulgence,  to  be  gained  once,  and 
applicable  as  a  suffrage  to  the  faithful  departed,  for  the 
day  which  the  ordinary  in  each  diocese  shall  appoint. 

So  then,  Venerable  Brethren,  however  innumerable 
and  heavy  may  be  the  tempests  of  persecutions  and 
tribulations  which  lower  upon  us,  let  not  our  courage 
therefore  fail;  but  let  us  put  our  trust  in  Him  who  per- 
mits not  those  that  hope  in  Himself  to  be  confounded. 
The  promise  is  the  promise  of  God,  and  it  cannot  pass 
away:  "  Forasmuch  as  he  hath  hoped  in  Me,  I  will  de- 
liver him." 


Our  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

A  VOTIVE  OFFERING. 

Not  to  the  purple-robed  princes  of  earth, 

Not  to  the  palace  of  pride, 
Not  where  the  skeptics,  with  blasphemous  mirth, 

Love's  pure  Evangels  deride, — 
Not  in  the  Capital's  echoing  street, 

Not  where  the  busy  have  met, 
With  Babel  of  voices,  and  tramping  of  feet, 

Came  the  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

Not  to  the  holy  and  peace-haunted  cell, 

Not  to  the  home  of  the  saint, — 
Not  where  in  cloistered  seclusion  they  dwell 

Who  flee  from  the  world's  venom-taint, — 
Not  to  the  guarded  and  flower-decked  shrine 

Where  the  Jewel  of  jewels  is  set, — 
Nay,  not  c'o.n  the  retreat  of  her  Treasure  Divine 

Won  the  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

But  to  the  little  and  lowly  of  earth — 

Shepherds  who  "  guarded  their  flocks," — 
Simple  of  spirit  and  humble  of  birth, 

Dwelling  content  'mid  the  rocks. 
Aye,  to  the  children  untainted  with  guile, 

Untorturcd  with  care  or  regret — 
With  halo  tolostial,  and  tenderest  smile, 

Came  the  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

Sadly  she  wept  o'er  the  sins  of  the  world, 

Lifting  the  dread  arm  of  wrath, 
And  speeding  the  judgment,  soon  swift  to  be  hurled 

LXwn  on  the  guilty  ones'  path. 


Pitying  promise  of  mercy  she  gave, 

Soothing  the  Heaven-sent  threat — 
Of  pardon  that  only  repentance  can  crave 

Spoke  the  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

O  beautiful  Vision!    O  children  more  blest 

Than  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  earth! 
O  Fountain  that  flowed  where  the  glorious  Guest 

Hath  loosened  the  spell  of  thy  dearth! 
O  hamlet  so  favored!  though  long  years  have  flown, 

A  world  gives  thce  reverence  yet, 
Sweet  spot  that  the  radiant  Presence  hath  known 

Of  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

O  penitent  France!  thou  hast  felt  the  dread  sword 

In  the  Hand  of  Omnipotent  wrath, 
The  Angel-avenger  his  vials  hath  poured 

Down  on  thy  sin-sullied  path. 
But  cheer  thee!  for  mercy  and  peace  from  above 

Are  won  by  thy  grief  and  regret, 
Dear  land!  thou  art  safe  in  the  sheltering  love 

Of  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

At  thy  wonderful  shrine,  O  thou  Lady  most  sweet! 

A  pilgrim  in  spirit  I  bend, 
And  homage  of  gratitude,  earnest  and  meet, 

I  give  for  the  boons  thou  didst  send, — 
For  answer  so  gracious,  for  healing  so  swift, 

When  lips  parched  with  fever  were  wet 
With  health-bringing  drops  from  thy  bounteous  gift, 

Thy  fountain  of  La  Salette. 

Poor  votive,  I  ween,  is  this  rude  lay  of  mine, 

'Mid  costliest  tributes  to  place, 
But  even  the  farthing  finds  favor  Divine 

In  the  coffers  of  Infinite  Grace; 
And  0  may  the  dearth  of  my  sin -fevered  soul 

With  drops  from  thy  fountain  be  wet, 
And  healing  be  won  by  the  tender  control 

Of  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette. 

MARIE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  August,  1873. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MBS.   ANNA   H.   DOKSET. 
CHAPTER  IX   (CONTINUED.) 

They  went  down  the  creaking  steps,  out  to  the 
cool  veranda,  the  lawyer  leading  thewaj;  when 
there,  he  turned  and  faced  Deacon  Wythe  squarely, 
and  in  a  stern,  grave  voice  said : 

"That's  a  strange  sleeping-place  for  a  child, 
Deacon  Wythe,  even  were  she  a  poor  dependant 
upon  your  bounty,  instead  of  your  brother's  daugh- 
ter, with  a  fortune  of  her  own;  and  those  bruises 
npou  her  face,  which  indicate  by  their  marks  some- 
thing worse  and  more  cruel  than  accident,  what  do 
they  mean?  I  have  heard  some  strange  rumors 
laielv  that  what  I  witnessed  up  in  that  old  herb- 
room  would  seem  to  confirm.  The  child  cried  out 
in  mortal  terror  of  rats,  and  begged  not  to  be  made 
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to  sleep  there!     How  do  you  explain  it  all?" 

"Wai,  you  sec,  squire,  Miss'  Wythe  manages  her, 
and  a  pretty  hard  time  she's  bed  of  it — the  gal  was 
that  spi'led  by  her  mother  and  father;  and  I  must 
say,  though  I'd  ruther  not,  she  bein'  my  own  fl&>h 
and  blood,  that  she's  a  wicked,  strange  sort  of  a 
child,  and  allay's  tries  tu  hev  her  own  way,  good 
or  bad.  She  took  a  noshun  tu  sleep  up  there,  and 
I  s'pose  she  hears  the  rats  runnin'  'bout  in  the 
night,  and  gets  skeered.  Ez  tu  them  bruises,  she's 
allay's  climbin',  and  rompin'  round,  and  ridin'  the 
colts  bare-backed  when  I  aint  about:  I  guess  she's 
got  a  tumble  somehow  or  other." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  such  accounts  of  Aleck's 
child.  What  you  tell  me  may  be  true, — I  have  no 
means  at  hand  just  at  present  to  disprove  what  you 
say, — but  1  do  tell  you  plainly  and  bluntly  that  if 
you  don't  remove  that  child  to  a  better  apartment, 
and  make  it  apparent  that  she's  well  cared  for — 
and  in  accordance  with  her  father's  written  wishes 
make  arrangements  to  send  her  away  to  some  good 
school  where  she'll  have  all  the  advantages  her 
means  warrant — I  will  present  the  case  forthwith 
to  the  Orphans'  Court,  and  recommend  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  your  guardianship  and  treat- 
ment of  this  ward  confided  to  you  by  the  Court. 
You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  Deacon  Wythe, 
but  hard  things  are  being  whispered  around  re- 
lating to  the  harsh  treatment  your  niece  receives  at 
your  hands  and  from  your  family.  It  is  said  that 
she  is  made  a  menial  of,  is  half  starved,  neglected, 
and  otherwise  ill-treated.  I  warn  you  once  for  all 
that  your  brother's  child  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  intentions  of  the  power 
that  placed  her  under  your  protection ;  and  you've 
got  to  send  her  away  to  the  best  boarding-school 
that  can  be  found  for  her."  All  this  Mr.  Abert 
said  in  a  slow,  incisive  way,  with  a  ring  in  his 
voice  and  a  flash  in  his  eye  that  showed  he  meant 
what  he  said,  without  compromise. 

"It's  what  I've  ben  thinkin'  these  six  month  or 
more;  but,  ez  I  said  before,  I  put  it  off  because  I 
was  afeard  she'd  be  lonesome  amongst  strangers. 
She's  ben  the  very  plague  of  my  life;  but  I  bore 
with  her,  and  did  my  best  'cordin'  tu  my  views 
of  right  and  wrong  for  her  int'rusts;  mebbe  I  hev 
erred  in  judgment  keepin'  her  here  insted  of  doin' 
at  once  what  Aleck  wanted  done  about  sendin' 
her  away  tu  school,  but  sence  you  advise  me 
tu  do  it  I'll  be  only  too  glad  tu  hev  her  go,"  an- 
swered Deacon  Wythe,  frankly,  neither  admitting 
nor  rebutting  other  charges  except  in  a  general 
way. 

"  I  certainly  do  advise  it,  Mr. Deacon 

Wythe,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  little  girl 
in  there,  but  for  your  own ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly 
there's  an  undercurrent  of  bad  feeling  growing 


against  you,  owing  to  reports  that  have  been  whis- 
pered from  one  to  another,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true." 

"  I  know  that  I  hev  enemies.  It's  tu  be  expected. 
My  Divine  Master  hed  false  witnesses  ag'in  Him, 
and  I  don't  hope  tu  escape,"  said  Wythe,  always 
jealous  of  his  hard-earned  reputation  for  probity 
and  sanctity, — in  fact  this  was  his  weak  spot;  for 
all  else  he  had  the  repellant  powers  of  a  rhinoceros. 
"  What  I've  done  for  my  brother's  child  was,  ez  I 
thought,  necessary  discipline  that  her  unregen'rate 
natur  required ;  she  hcd  never  ben  managed,  and 
was  growin'  up  like  a  wild  colt,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  pertainin'  tu  her  salvation, — a 
heady,  idle-minded,  shiftless  young'  un,  who  would 
hev  made  some  honest  man's  hum  miserable,  and 
spent  her  substance  in  riotous  livin'  when  she 
come  tu  woman's  estate.  In  tryin'  tu  lead  ker 
in  the  right  way  I  may  hev  ben  over-harsh  some- 
times,— I  admit  that,  squire;  but,  fact  is,  I  hev'nt 
ben  used  to  gal  children,  and  ef  I  erred  it  was  in 
tryin'  tu  do  right.  I  raaly  hev  done  the  best  I 
could." 

"  Perhaps  you  have,  Deacon,"  said  the  lawyer, 
partly  won  over  by  the  man's  frank  confession; 
lawyers  are  sharp  enough  in  the  main,  but  neither 
as  sharp  nor  deep  as  a  hypocrite,  and  so  Mr.  Abert's 
usual  keenness  was  slightly  in  default;  "perhaps 
you  have ;  but  such  mistakes  must  be  rectified  as 
far  as  possible,  and  at  once.  I  insist  on  arrange- 
ments being  made  to  send  Amy  away  to  school 
without  delay.  I  know  a  lady  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hoboken,  in  York  State,  the  widow  of  a 
former  associate  of  mine  at  the  bar,  who  has  a  se- 
lect boarding  school :  an  accomplished,  motherly 
woman,  who  takes  only  a  limited  number  of  pu- 
pils— at  a  reasonable  price  too — who  would  be  the 
very  person  to  send  the  child  to." 

"  Would  her  speritooal  intrusts  be  seen  tu  ?"  in- 
quired the  Deacon. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  take  it  for  granted  they  would,  as 
the  lady  is  a  very  pious  church  member  of  the 
Westminster  cut, — excuse  me,  I  meant  no  disre- 
spect,— she's  a  Congregationalist,  I  believe ;  but  I'll 
write,  making  all  necessary  inquiries,  and  give  you 
the  particulars  as  soon  as  ever  I  hear  them." 

"Wai,  yes!  Hevin  her  best  intrusts  at  heart 
nat'rally,  I  must  be  sure  tu  whose  keer  I  commit 
her;  and  ef  I  find  everything's  satisfactory  I'll 
take  her  down  tu  Hoboken  myself  in  September." 

"  That's  all  right  and  proper.  Shake  hands  over 
it,  Deacon,  and  forgive  if  I  spoke  a  little  roughly 
juat  now.  It's  my  way  to  go  right  straight  at  a 
thing:  and  after  hearing  what  I  did,  I  determined 
to  ride  over  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  if  the  child 
needed  a  friend — and  to  justify  you,  if  the  rumors 
against  you  proved  false.  Now  we  understand 
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each  other ;  but,  Wythe,  a  girl's  nature  and  nerves 
are  delicate  things  to  manage,  and  I  think  you'd 
better  loosen  the  reins  over  that  child  at  once. 
Remove  her  immediately  to  another  sleeping 
apartment.  Good-bye.  I  trust  there's  no  ill  feel- 
ing, but  I  tell  you  all  the  same,  that  I  intend  to  see 
that  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  Aleck's  daughter 
are  properly  cared  for." 

"  Wai,  no !  there's  no  ill  feelin',  squire.  I'd 
ruther  you'd  come  and  say  all  you  hed  to  say  tu 
my  face,  than  tu  do  it  behind  my  back.  I  don't 
deny  I've  ben  strict  with  the  gal;  but,  ez  I  said 
before,  it  was  ez  I  thought  for  her  good.  Let  me 
know  when  you  hear  from  Hoboken.  And  see 
yere,  squire:  look  over  my  accounts  down  tu  Bol- 
ten,  will  you?  mebbe  they'll  say  next  I've  ben 
robbin'  ray  brother's  estate,"  said  the  Deacon, 
with  humility  in  his  air  and  a  wicked,  malign 
look  in  his  deep-set  reddish  eyes. 

"  I  looked  into  that,  Deacon,  a  few  days  back, 
and  really  wonder  at  the  increase  of  profits  and 
interest  under  your  vigorous,  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  affairs.  It's  all  right  in  that  quarter," 
answered  the  lawyer,  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"  I'm  thankful  tu  hear  you  say  so.  I  thought 
mebbe  they'd  say  I  was  scrimpin'  and  savin'  tu 
enrich  myself  out  of  what  dun't  b'long  tu  me.  I'll 
take  it  kind  ef  you  hear  any  sech  reports  tu  con- 
tradict 'em." 

"  I  certainly  shall,  Deacon,"  answered  Mr.  A.bert. 
The  two  men  shook  hands  and  parted ;  the  lawyer 
thinking  as  he  rode  away  that  if  Wythe  was  an 
uncouth,  narrow-minded  bigot,  he  was  at  bottom 
honest  in  his  intentions  and  had  acted  according 
to  his  circumscribed  plane  of  intelligence;  while 
the  Deacon  stood  looking  after  the  dapper  little 
man,  so  handsomely  mounted  on  his  roan  mare, 
whose  whole  appearance  indicated  a  supreme  sat- 
isfaction with  himself,  until  a  curve  in  the  road 
took  him  out  of  sight,  then  grinding  his  teeth  and 
snapping  his  eyes  with  the  suppressed  rage  that 
neaily  suffocated  him,  he  tramped  out  to  his  barn 
where  be  endeavored  to  expend  his-  fury  in  thresh- 
ing out  oats,  which  he  did  with  such  wicked  vim 
that  he  broke  his  flail — a  piece  of  which,  flying 
aside,  struck  Dan,  who  was  helping  his  father, 
on  the  head,  making  an  ugly  wound  and  knocking 
the  young  heifer  of  a  Ixyy  senseless.  This  brought 
the  man  to  his  senses ;  he  thought  Dan  was  dead, 
for  he  lay  without  life  or  motion  upon  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, just  as  Amy  had  done  that  very  morning 
•When  his  cruel  hand  struck  her  down.  But  there 
was  this  difference:  the  boy  could  not  be  revived; 
he  was  apparently  pulseless,  and  after  laying  two 
hours  in  this  stupor  of  insensibility,  without  giving 
the  slightest  sign  of  life,  Josh  was  sent  off  in  the 


chaise  to  bring  a  doctor.  Three  hours  more  before 
the  doctor  came, — a  stranger  Josh  had  met  at  a 
roadside  inn  about  half  way  between  Ridge-Croft 
and  Bolton,who  had  overheard  him  asking  where 
he  should  find  the  nearest  doctor,  and  who  had 
civilly  and  promptly  offered  his  services  as  soon 
as  he  ascertained  the  emergency  of  the  case,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  interfering  with  a  brother 
practitioner  by  coming.  He  ran  up  to  his  own 
room  and  came  back  with  a  small  valise  contain- 
ing instruments  and  remedies,  jumped  into  the 
chaise  with  Josh,  and  in  another  instant  the  horses' 
heads  were  turned  towards  Ridge-Croft.  The 
stranger  told  Josh  that  he  lived  in  Boston,  where 
he  practiced  surgery  and  medicine,  but  was  ma- 
king a  horseback  journey  through  the  Valley  for 
his  health,  resting  a  day  or  so  wherever  he  found 
it  pleasant — and  that  he  never  travelled  without 
his  'shop,'  as  he  called  it,  in  case  of  accidents. 
Josh  thought  he  was  a  smart,  knowing  fellow,  but 
let  him  do  all  the  talking,  for  he  had  a  scared  feel- 
ing about  his  brother;  he  was  afraid  he  was  dead, 
and  all  the  instincts  of  natural  affection  aroused 
by  the  shock  made  him  understand  for  the  first 
time  how  near  Dan  was  to  him  and  how  terribly 
he  should  miss  him  when  he  was  gone. 

When  the  chaise  drove  up,  and  the  doctor  was 
conducted  to  the  house,  he  heard  wild  shrieks  and 
cries;  and  guided  by  the  sound,  he  stepped  across 
the  hall  into  the  room  where  the  apparently  dead 
youth  lay  upon  his  mother's  bed,  having  been 
borne  thither  in  his  father's  arms.  Mrs.  Wythe 
was  beside  herself  with  grief,  and  was  lamenting 
her  first-born  as  a  tigress  might  grieve  over  her 
dead  whelps  suddenly  smitten  by  the  hunter's  ar- 
row. She  wrung  her  hands,  walking  to  and  fro, 
her  gray  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders  and 
forehead,  and  her  great  black  eyes  wildly,  despair- 
ingly staring.  Wythe  was  stupefied  and  had  but 
one  conscious  thought  of  mingled  rage  and  des- 
pair in  his  evil  heart:  "Ef  it  was  only  her  lay  in' 
there  stark  and  dead,  insted  of  my  boy !  ef  it  was 
only  that  gal!  Oh  I  wish  it  was!  I  wish  it  was! 
I'd  kill  her  now  ef  I  thought  it  would  bring  him 
back."  And  so,  like  the  refrain  of  a  haunting 
tuner  the  dark  murderous  whisper  repeated  itself 
over  and  over  again  in  his  mind  until  a  madness 
like  Saul's  was  possessing  him.  Amy  all  the  time 
cowering  and  shivering  with  dread  up  in  her  poor, 
stifling  room,  wondering,  but  afraid  to  go  down 
to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  cries  of  distress  she 
heard. 

But  Dan  was  not  dead.  The  doctor  told  Mrs. 
Wythe  she  had  better  try  and  be  quiet  for  the  sake 
of  her  son — requested  the  Deacon  to  open  all  the 
windows  wide, — and,  opening  his  valise,  spread 
open  a  case  of  glittering  surgical  instruments  on 
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the  table.  Then  he  proceeded  with  calm  deliber- 
ation, and  light,  firm  touches,  to  examine  the  pa- 
tient's hurt,  clipping  away  close  to  his  head,  all 
around  the  wound,  his  coarse,  thick  hair. 

"Is  he  dead?"  asked  the  mother, unable  wholly 
to  contain  herself.  « 

"I  don't  think  he's  dead,  but  the  chance  is  a 
very  narrow  one.  I'll  do  my  best  for  him.  I 
have  had  two  cases  like  this  before,"  he  answered 
quietly. 

"  Did  they  die  ? "  she  asked,  as  if  starving  for 
hope. 

"  No :  they  got  well.  But  you  must  go  out  of 
the  room  now ;  my  hand  must  be  very  steady  to 
be  successful ;  the  least  word,  a  movement,  might 
give  it  a  slight  swerve  one  way  or  the  other:  go 
out  for  God's  sake,  or  it  will  be  too  late."  She 
went  out  like  a  dumb  thing,  and  knelt  down  in 
the  dark  corner  of  a  distant  room  to  beg  of  God  to 
restore  her  son  to  her  alive. 

"The  doctor  kept  Dan's  father  there  to  assist 
him;  he  gave  him  a  few  brief  directions,  then 
made  another  and  more  minute  inspection  of  the 
wounded  spot,  this  time  with  powerful  glasses 
to  help  him;  he  found  the  skull  crushed  in,  not 
an  extensive  but  a  dangerous  wound,  for  some  of 
the  bone  splinters  he  said  were  pressing  on  the 
brain,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  long  suspended 
animation.  He  took  a  little  steel  lever  which  he 
inserted  deftly  here  and  there,  lifting  up  the  bro- 
ken, depressed  bone ;  with  another  something  he 
removed  several  splinters — then  with  some  other 
glittering,  curiously  shaped  thing  he  gently  pried 
the  cracked  skull  into  form,  and  the  brain  being 
relieved,  Dan  breathed,  moaned  and  stretched  out 
his  hands  as  if  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark.  The 
doctor  bandaged  his  head,  administered  a  little 
white  powder  which  he  placed  upon  his  tongue, 
and  told  the  Deacon  that  he  might  possibly  re- 
cover, but  that  it  would  be  a  tedious  time  before 
he  got  back  to  what  he  was  before, — "his  mind  I 
mean.  It  may  not  be  so,  but  that  is  the  worst  to  be 
dreaded.  Remove  him  presently  to  a  cool,  shaded 
room,  where  he  can  be  kept  quiet  and  have  plenty 
of  air.  I'll  wait  and  help  you." 

"Joe  Wythe  was  glad  that  his  son  whom  he 
thought  dead  was  alive,  but  after  a  few  minutes  he 
began  to  wonder  what  this  clever  man  who  had 
saved  him  would  charge  for  his  pains,  and  how 
he  might  best  screw  him  down.  He  thanked  the 
doctor,  however,  and  went  out  to  find  his  wife  and 
tell  her  to  get  his  brother  Aleck's  room  upstairs 
ready  for  Dan,  who  was  not  dead,  but  better  since 
the  operation.  Full  of  a  joy  she  had  never  known 
before  and  with  a  heart  softened  by  exceeding 
gratefulness  for  the  life  of  her  first-born,  she  flew 
to  her  labor  of  love,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 


rooms  upstairs  were  once  more  opened  to  the 
light  and  the  bed  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  smelling  of 
the  lavender  in  which  they  had  been  long  packed 
away ;  nothing  was  too  good  to  save  Dan,  who  was 
carried  on  a  blanket  between  the  doctor  and  his 
father,  and  laid  sleeping  and  quiet  in  the  place 
prepared  for  him,  to  be  watched  and  tended  right 
"oyally  by  that  most  royal  and  divine  of  human 
things,  A  MOTHER'S  LOVE.  The  doctor  went  away, 
saying  he  should  remain  in  the  neighborhood  a 
week  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case ;  and  when 
the  Deacon  pulled  down  a  poor  mouth,  and  told 
him  he  was  afraid  he  couldn  't  afford  the  expense, 
only  being  the  agent  of  the  property  he  lived  on, 
the  doctor  told  him  to  give  himself  no  uneasiness 
about  fees :  he  was  travelling  for  recreation,  and 
as  his  profession  was  the  nearest  thing  in  life  to 
his  heart,  he  counted  this  little  affair  as  one  of  the 
pleasant  incidents  of  his  journey,  and  felt  more 
than  repaid  by  the  value  of  the  experience,  such 
incidents  not  being  common.  Then  the  Deacon 
made  much  of  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  to 
Ridge-Croft  whenever  he  felt  so  disposed,  and 
promised  to  remember  him  morning  and  evening 
at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  The  doctor  smiled  as  he 
rode  back,  still  driven  by  Josh,  to  his  inn,  and 
wondered  what  that  blue  old  Calvinist  up  there 
would  think  if  he  should  tell  him  he  was  an  out 
and  out  Papist! 

That  night  the  Deacon  had  a  talk  with  his  wife 
after  family  worship  which  made  her  bless  God 
that  the  troubles  of  that  day  had  softened  his  heart 
towards  his  niece,  whose  treatment  had  been  a  sore 
and  secret  grievance  to  the  stern,  silent  woman, 
who  dared  not  speak  or  act  in  her  defense.  That 
was  the  construction  she  placed  upon  certain  di- 
rections  he  gave  her  about  Amy,  added  to  some 
hypocritical  observations  he  made  relative  to  try- 
ing a  new  plan  for  her  good.  No  longer  afraid, 
she  brought  Amy  downstairs  and  gave  her  a  cup 
of  good  tea,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  spread 
some  marmalade  over  it.  Then  she  told  her  how 
badly  Dan  had  got  hurt,  speaking  so  kindly  that 
Amy  thougth  she  must  be  dreaming,  and  wound 
up  the  marvel  by  informing  her  that  she  was  to  go 
back  to  her  own  room  to  sleep  that  very  night,  if 
she  wished  to. 

"  Now  wash  up  the  things  you've  used,  and  run 
up  and  slick  your  room  up  a  bit:  the  sheets  and 
things  are  in  the  press  in  the  passage.  You  know 
the  doctor  hed  Dan  put  in  your  father's  room,  so 
you  wun't  be  eo  lonely  ez  you  was  before,"  she 
added. 

Could  it  indeed  be  true  that  they  were  going  to 
let  her  go  back  to  sleep  in  her  own  beautiful  room, 
where  she  would  never  see  or  hear  the  rats  again ! 
Oh,  it  was  too  much!  she  ran  and  threw  her  arms 
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around  her  aunt,  and  kissed  her  brown  scrawny 
arm,  the  only  part  of  her  she  could  get  at. 

"La  suz,  child!  you  like  to  made  me  drap  this 
chany  bowl!  don't  ever  do  such  a  thing  ag'in! 
You  must  thank  your  uncle  for  the  change ;  I  hed 
nothin'  tu  do  with  inovin'  you  out  of  your  room, 
and  nothin'  to  do  movin'  you  back.  But  stop! 
dun't  you  say  nothin'  tu  the  Deacon  'bout  it,  and 
keep  out  of  his  sight  ez  much  ez  you  can;  Tie  sez 
so." 

"  I'll  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  aunt.  I  am  BO 
glad!  I'll  try  to  be  very  good,  and  I'll  help  to 
nurse  poor  Dan!"  she  said,  tremulous  with  de- 
light. 

"Wai,  yes,— I  didn't  think  of  that.  Ther's 
many  a  little  thing  you  ken  do  that'll  save  me  time. 
I  dun't  mind  the  trouble,  but  I  do  mind  losin' 
time  pofterin'  up  and  down.  I'm  glad  on  the  hull 
that  your  uncle  lets  you  come  back  tu  your  room. 
But  mind  and  keep  out  of  his  way:  he's  in  a 
strange  sort  o'  way  sence  Dan  got  hurted." 

"  Won't  I  keep  out  of  his  way  though !"  thought 
the  child,  with  an  elastic  rebound  of  spirits  that 
she  had  not  felt  for  months,  that  cleared  her  head 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  pain,  and  made  her  blood 
flow  warm  and  evenly  through  her  veins.  "  I  wish 
I  could  never  see  him  again !  I  hate  hhn,  and  I 
wish  the  flail  had  hit  him  instead  of  Dan.  But 
no — I  won't  wish  that ;  and  I'  11  try  not  to  hate  him 
for  fear  my  beautiful  angel  will  go  away  and  never 
come  back  to  me  again." 


Perugia  and  her  Churches. 

BY  BOSE  HOWE. 

I. 

BAN  LORENZO. 

A  city  on  a  mountain  may  not  be  hid.  Perugia, 
like  its  sister  cities  of  southern  and  central  Italy,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  high  cliffs.  From  their 
lofty  position  its  inhabitants  enjoy  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tiber,  abounding 
in  fig  and  olive  plantations.  In  the  highest  part 
of  the  town  lies  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  the  Cathe- 
dral Square.  In  this  square  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  is  the  Cathedral,  a  massive  structure  of 
bricks. 

The  Cathedral  of  Perugia  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lau- 
rence, the  martyr-deacon  of  Rome,  and  truly  its  glo- 
rious patron  has  reason  even  amid  the  overwhelm- 
ing joy  of  the  Beatific  Vision  to  derive  happiness 
from  his  beautiful  charge.  Beautiful,  not  alone  in 
grand  architecture — beautiful,  not  in  rare  treasures 
of  art — but  beautiful  by  reason  of  countless  sub- 
lime devotions. 

The  impression  of  Gothic  given  by  the  exterior  is 


fulfilled  on  entering,  and  one  exclaims  while  glanc- 
ing at  the  lofty,  vaulted  ceiling:  "This  is  no  other 
save  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven!  " 
Some  of  the  chapels  are  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  church  by  iron  gratings  ornamented  by  grace- 
ful designs.  Amid  these  designs  frequently  ap- 
pears the  gridiron  encircled  by  palm  branches. 
The  Blessed  Sacrament  reposes  in  a  chapel  built 
on  to  the  church,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  iron 
gates.  By  day,  lamps  innumerable  burn  before 
this  altar,  and  the  gates  remain  open.  It  is  only  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning  that  Masses  are  said 
in  this  chapel ;  but  even  if  this  hour  be  past,  aspi- 
rants at  the  Holy  Table  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. Always  until  noon  a  priest  is  waiting  in  the 
sacristy,  ready  at  any  moment  to  administer  Holy 
Communion.  Should  one  enter  the  church  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  he  would  see 
the  young  deacons  busied  around  the  high  altar 
preparing  for  the  daily  High  Mass.  In  the  large 
choir  behind  the  sanctuary  the  canons  are  begin- 
ning to  assemble,  and  as  they  take  their  places  in 
the  richly-carved  oaken  stalls  their  sonorous  voices 
intone  the  solemn  chaunts  of  the  canonical  hours. 

The  organ-loft  is  also  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
the  organist  causes  the  instrument  to  burst  into  tri- 
umphant strains  as  the  officiating  priest,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  deacons,  robed  in  dalmatics,  is- 
sues from  the  sanctuary.  Everything  is  done  rap- 
idly but  with  reverent  precision ;  the  canons  sing 
the  choral  portions  with  much  expression  and  true 
devotion,  and  the  organ  interludes  form  a  beauti- 
ful accompaniment  to  prayer. 

There  are  but  few  in  the  church,  and  its  vastness 
makes  the  number  appear  still  less;  but  all  are 
deeply  engaged  in  prayer,  too  deeply  engaged  to 
affect  any  gesture  of  devotion.  There  are  a  few 
ladies  and  some  peasant  women,  the  latter  with 
their  shawls  drawn  over  their  heads  BO  as  to  con- 
ceal their  faces.  There  are  also  a  few  aged  gen- 
tlemen and  one  young  man.  This  young  man  is 
a  constant  attendant  on  all  the  devotions  in  San 
Lorenzo,  besides  visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
regularly  whenever  it  is  exposed  in  other  churches. 

"  Has  he  no  other  employment  ?  "  asks  the  stran- 
ger, seeing  him  thus  constantly  at  prayer. 

"Certainly  he  hast"  replies  the  inhabitant  of 
Perugia  thus  questioned.  "  He  is  an  accountant  for 
a  large  firm,  and  he  is  exceedingly  industrious." 

"  But  he  is  always  in  church,"  pursues  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  whenever  I  go  there,  he  is  before  me,  and 
there  I  leave  him." 

"  Yes,  very  true,"  is  the  answer;  "I  also  used  to 
think  that  he  had  no  employment,  but  you  see  he 
employs  his  hours  of  recreation  in  prayer,  whereas 
other  young  men  lounge  about  the  streets  or  iu  the 
coffeehouses.  Then,  if  there  is  any  devotion  which 
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he  wishes  to  attend,  he  works  during  his  free  time, 
so  that  he  can  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  church  at  the 
hour  he  desires." 

Half  an  hour  slips  by,  and  the  Mass  is  nearly 
finished,  unless  the  saint  of  the  day  has  been  very 
remarkable,  a  Dominic  or  au  Augustine,  and  then 
the  ceremonies  have  been  prolonged  by  the  carry- 
ing of  incense  during  the  Mass.  Before  leaving 
the  sanctuary  the  priest  and  his  assistants,  kneel- 
ing on  the  altar-steps,  say  aloud, 

"Dio  sia  benedetto ! '"  (Blessed  be  God.) 

"  Dio  sia  benedetto!"  respond  the  congregation. 

Then  the  priest  continues,  the  people  repeating 
each  ejaculation: 

"Blessed  be  His  most  holy  Name! 

"  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  Man ! 

"  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  Jesus ! 

"  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ  in  the  most  holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar. 

"  Blessed  be  Mary,  the  most  holy  Mother  of  God ! 

"  Blessed  be  her  holy  and  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion! 

"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  Mary,  Virgin  and 
Mother. 

"  Blessed  be  God  in  His  angels  and  in  His  saints." 

Then  acolytes,  deacons  and  priest  re-enter  the 
sacristy,  and  the  canons  continue  their  Office  in 
the  same  solemn  strains. 

When  one  has  been  present  at  this  Mass  during 
a  storm,  the  awe-inspiring  nature  of  the  scene  has 
made  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  mind.  An 
unnatural  twilight  fills  the  church,  and  through 
this  gloom  the  lights  glimmer  faintly,  the  figures 
around  the  altar  seem  unreal,  ^nd  the  canons  in 
their  remote  stalls  seem  like  misty  spirits.  The 
vaulted  roof,  as  it  were,  recedes  and  loses  itself  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  various  chapels  are  only  in- 
dicated by  their  votive  lamps.  It  is  a  summer 
storm,  and  it  has  burst  upon  the  town  with  an  un- 
expectedness only  equalled  by  its  violence,  and 
those  in  the  .street  hasten  into  the  church  for  shel- 
ter. Seamstresses  returning  their  work,  and  peas- 
ant women  with  their  market-baskets,  enter,  and 
placing  their  burdens  on  the  floor,  kneel  down  and 
embrace  this  unexpected  opportunity  of  prayer. 
Some  approach  the  high  altar  to  hear  Mass,  while 
others  assemble  around  their  favorite  shrines,  and 
soon  the  chapels  are  rendered  conspicuous  not 
onlyouaccount  of  the  lights  but  by  the  groups  of 
men,  women,  and  children  surrounding  them.  The 
storm  clears  away  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  the 
crowd  that  has  filled  the  church  passes  out,  each 
one  to  his  or  her  labors,  refreshed  in  both  body 
and  soul. 

Scenes  like  this  are  not  peculiar  to  San  Lorenzo, 
for  in  Catholic  countries  the  ever  open  churches 
are  places  of  rest  to  the  wanderer.  "My  house 


shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer"  was  once  thun- 
dered forth  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple ;  but  the 
sweeter  accents  of  that  same  Voice  seem  to  whis- 
per softly  in  all  the  grand  churches  of  beautiful 
Italy :  "  My  house  shall  be  a  house  of  refuge,  alike 
from  dangers  or  temptations, — a  house  of  refuge  to 
all  My  poor  weary,  storm-beaten  children." 

Perhaps  the  short  Italian  twilight  is  beginning 
to  announce  the  rapid  approach  of  night;  already 
the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  enveloped  in  ob- 
scurity;  here  and  there  a  votive  lamp  before  some 
altar  glimmers  like  a  beacon  light,  here  and  there 
shadows  darker  than  the  rest  tell  of  those  engaged 
in  silent  prayer. 

Attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  is  an  ancient  pain., 
ing  of  Our  Lady,  graces  raying  forth  from  her 
outstretched  hands.  Beneath  this  quaint  picture 
rises  a  pretty  little  altar  where  numerous  lijhts  and 
countless  votive  offerings  tell  of  favors  demanded 
by  the  faith  of  the  people  and  of  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Mother  of  Divine  Grace.  Through  the 
gloom  one  distinguishes  the  white  surplice  of  the 
deacon  issuing  from  the  far  off  sacristy ;  he  is  com- 
ing to  recite  the  Chaplet  before  the  altar  of  the 
Mother  of  Divine  Grace,  and  the  shadowy  forms 
scattered  through  the  church  gather  around  the 
pillar  and  all  respond  aloud  to  the  prayers  recited 
in  Latin,  the  second  mother  tongue  of  ever}-  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Chaplet  finished,  various  intentions 
are  mentioned,  for  which  the  Pater  Noster,  Ave 
Ma/fia  and  Gloria  Patri  are  recited  a  number  of 
times.  After  the  needs  of  the  whole  world  have 
been  remembered,  the  deacon  returns  to  the  sacristy, 
and  the  people  again  scatter  around  the  differ- 
ent altars;  while  the  church  servants,  lanterns  in 
their  hand,  make  all  secure  for  the  night.  The 
last  duty  of  the  servants  before  locking  the  grand 
portal  is  to  extinguish  the  greater  part  of  the  lamps 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  to  in- 
sure the  safe  burning  of  the  remainder.  In  the 
evening  the  gates  of  this  chapel  are  closed,  but 
there  are  always  several  persons  kneeling  on  the 
step,  in  prayer,  and  with  their  hands  clinging  to 
the  grating.  When  the  key  has  made  its  last  turn 
in  the  lock  of  these  gates,  the  lingering  groups  dis- 
perse, the  church  portals  are  closed,  and  the  lamps 
and  angels  are  the  only  watchers  and  adorers. 

Sunday  makes  but  little  variety  in  the  morning's 
routine;  perhaps  the  Mass  is  a  little  later,  the  vest- 
ments a  trifle  richer ;  and  the  canons  coming  in 
greater  force,  the  chaunts  are  fuller.  In  the  after- 
noon,  however,  there  are  the  solemn  Vespers,  some- 
thing quite  different  from  a  priest  in  surplice  and 
stole  attended  by  two  acolytes  coming  to  sit  in  the 
sanctuary.  Besides  the  canons  clmuuting  in  their 
stalls,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  priests  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, robed  in  rich  copes,  and  at  certain  intervals 
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they  arise  and  move  in  a  procession  resembling 
the  figures  of  a  solemn  dance,  such  perhaps  as 
David  danced  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or 
such  as  the  one  in  which  Miriam  led  her  people 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  During  the  Magni- 
ficat not  only  is  the  High  Altar  incensed,  but  all 
the  priests,  wearing  copes,  pass  down  the  aisles  in- 
to the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  offer  up 
iccense  before  the  "  Most  Holy  Altar."  Aside  from 
devotion,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  agreeable 
manner  of  spending  a  sultry  afternoon  than  to  saun- 
ter into  San  Lorenzo  and  seat  oneself  by  the  door 
to  watch  the  majestic  movements  of  the  priests 
and  to  listen  to  the  psalms  and  anthems. 

Such'  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events  in  San  Lo- 
renzo ;  but  the  great  festivals  bring  in  their  train 
more  gorgeous  ceremonies  and  more  magnificent 
music.  Other  associations,  too,  cluster  around  its 
walls ;  and  while  recalling  its  lovely  devotions,  the 
mind'  will  naturally  dwell  on  the  friends  formed, 
as  it  were,  within  its  precincts. 

O'ur  party  had  not  been  very  long  in  Perugia 
when  the  youngest  member  declared  herself  seized 
with  a  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Italian. 
"Very  well,"  said' our  mother;  "go  to  the  sacristy, 
and  ask  the  priests  if  they  can  recommend  a 
piou»  girl  who  can  teach  Italian  grammar.  I  am 
willing  that  you  should  take  lessons  if  a  well- 
brought  up  girl  can  be  found  to  teach  you." 

In  the  sacristy  the  deacons  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised1 at  the  request,,  bat  the  oldest  one  said  that 
he  would!  fetch  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  who 
certainly  must  know  of  a  suitable  young  person. 
At  bis  request  a  priest  stepped  forth  from  an  inner 
sacristy,  and  the  yoarog  lady  repeated  her  request, 
adding  "  My  mother  says  that  she  must  be  a  Papa- 
lin»,< — that  we  do  not  wish  any  brainless  coquette, 
or  any  one  who  will  tell  us  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
priests  that  the  people  neglect  their  religion." 

"I  understand,"  said  he;  "this  girl  must  be  pious, 
well  educated,  and  she  must  be  a  Papalina." 

There  was  a  general1  smile  in  the  sacristy  at  this 
last  condition,  for  Papalini  is  an  appellation  be- 
stowed by  the  Liberals  on  the  adherents  of  the  Holy 
Father.  Although  sufficiently  honorable  in  its  in- 
trinsic signification,  still  it  requires  an  amount  of 
independence  to  adopt  it,  and  consider  it  a  glori- 
ous title.  Having  heard  its  free  use  among  the 
American  clergy  in  Rome,  it  was  at  first  difficult 
to  realize  the  impression  it  made  on  Italian  ears, 
and  it  had  been  used  without  any  reference  to  ef- 
fect. The  young  priest  repeated  half  aloud  a  list 
of  Lucias  and  Francescas,  and  then  added :  "  I  shall 
find  one,  and  send  her  to  you." 

Not  two  hours  after,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  our  apartments,  and  this  same  priest  stood  on 
our  threshold.  In  his  eagerness  to  do  a  kind  act 


he  had  evidently  forgotten  that  it  was  less  embar- 
rassing to  exchange  a  few  words  relative  to  busi- 
ness in  the  sacristy,  than  to  call  on  foreign  ladies 
in  their  lodgings;  but  when  the  open  door  made 
retreat  impossible,  all  his  diffidence  arose.  Per- 
haps the  exclamation  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
one  who  opened  the  door  did  not  tend  to  dispel 
this  feeling;  for  words  in  a  foreign  language,how- 
ever  expressive  of  kind  feeling,  fall  with  a  fearful 
clang  on  the  ears  of  those  who  do  not  comprehend 
them.  However,  he  was  immediately  welcomed ; 
and  laying  his  broad-brimmed  hat  on  a  bench  in 
the  entry,  he  passed  into  our  sitting-room. 

His  first  words  were  to  tell  us  that  he  had  found 
a  young  person  answering  to  the  stated  require- 
ments, and  that  she  would  come  next  day,  after  the 
High  Mass.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
told  us  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  Rome,  where 
he  had  had  an  audience  with  the'  Holy  Father,  and 
naturally  this  introduced  the  subject  of  the  sad 
condition  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  generally.  How- 
ever, his  uppermost  thought  seemed  to  be  a  desire 
to  serve  us,  so  he  informed  us  concerning  the  extra 
services  that  would  take  place  in  consequence  of 
coming  festivals.  Would  we  be  still  in  Perugia  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Laurence?  the  ceremonies  would 
be  magnificent ;  and  the  day  following  they  would 
be  still  grander;  but  concerning  this  last,  it  was 
not  quite  decided. 

[TO  BE  CONTINTJKD.] 


The  Devotion  of  All  Devotions.* 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OP  "THE  DOTE  OF  THE  TABEB- 
NACLE." 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus!  How  sweet  the  very 
name,  how  full  of  all  divine  virtues,  how  full  of  mer- 
cy, how  full  of  love !  The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
is  the  means  of  our  salvation,  the  fountain  of  our 
Redemption,  the  symbol  of  divine  charity,  the 
centre  of  all  love  and  all  our  affections.  We  medi- 
tate on  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  with  the  Apostle 
we  exclaim,  "Oaltitvdo!"  "Oh!  the  depth  of  the 
riches  of  the  wisdom,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  "  f  all  centred  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
We  continue  our  meditation ;  and  the  more  we 
think,  and  the  more  we  pray,  the  clearer  we  see, 
that  the  mind  of  man,  nay,  the  mind  of  an  angel, 
cannot  comprehend  "the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
height,  and  depth  "J  of  the  divine  treasures  of 


*From  CATHOLIC  THELANDI  A  Monthly  Memorial  of 
our  Country's  Consecration  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  on  Passion  Sunday,  1873.  Dublin:  McGlasLan 
and  Gill,  50,  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

t  Rom.,  xi,  30,  I  Eph.,  iiir  16. 
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this  most  adorable  Heart.  The  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  takes  in  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation. 
It  vividly  brings  to  our  minds  the  beginning  and 
the  end — the  whole  course  of  man's  Redemption. 

Redemption  began  in  the  Incarnation:  "the 
Word  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us  " ;  * 
and  the  first  act  of  homage  and  love  of  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God  was  lifted  up  to  the  Eternal  Father 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Mary's  womb.  Jesus 
lived  on  earth  for  thirty-three  years,  and  every 
moment  the  Sacred  Heart  throbbed,  and  every 
pulsation,  was  for  the  glory  of  His  Father  and  man's 
salvation.  The  patriarchs  and  prophets  sighed 
and  prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  promised  Re- 
deemer. They  petitioned  heaven  for  the  "Just 
One,"  "  the  desired  of  the  eternal  hills."  They 
cried  out  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  inspired 
text,  "  Send  forth,  O  Lord,  the  Lamb,  the  Ruler  of 
the  earth."  f  "  O  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  the 
heavens,  and  wouldst  come  down,  the  mountains 
would  melt  away  at  Thy  presence."  \  And  again, 
"  Drop  down  dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and  let 
the  clouds  rain  the  Just :  let  the  earth  be  opened 
and  send  forth  a  Saviour,  and  let  justice  spring  up 
together:  I  the  Lord  have  created  Him."§ 

The  prayer,  so  fervently  sent  up  to  heaven  with 
sighs  and  tears,  is  heard.  The  Just  One,  the 
desired  of  the  eternal  hills,  is  born ;  the  Lamb,  the 
Ruler,  the  Saviour  is  in  Bethlehem.  The  Sacred 
Heart  is  in  the  crib  or  in  Mary's  arms.  The  love 
of  this  Sacred  Heart,  though  confined  in  the  help- 
less Infant,  is  as  boundless  as  God  Himself.  The 
mercy  of  this  Divine  Heart  circles  the  universe — 
comprehends  the  redemption  of  all  mankind,  of 
generations  past,  present,  and  future !  Thus  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  as  in  Mary's 
womb,  silently  pleads  for  man's  salvation.  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  1  may  we  love  Thee  in  the  chaste 
womb  of  Thy  holy  Mother,  and  in  Thy  Divine 
infancy. 

During  thirty  years  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is 
hidden  and  unknown.  "He  was  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  knew  Him  not."  ||  We  know  the 
Heart  of  Mary  was  full  of  love,  and  she  loved  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The  holy  hearts,  too,  of  St. 
Joseph,  St.  John,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Anne,  St.  Sim- 
eon, and  some  few  more,  loved  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus;  but  who  else?  The  Gospel  is  silent;  very 
few,  no  doubt.  "  Verily  Thou  art  a  hidden  God."^[ 
During  those  long  thirty  years  the  world  was 
being  perverted,  sin  abounded,  God  was  constantly 
offended;  but  holy  love,  silent  reparation  ascended 
to  heaven  at  every  moment  from  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Eternal  Father. 


*  John,  i,  14.         f  Isaias,  xvi,  1.        I  Isaias,  Ixiv,  1. 
§  Isa.,  xlv,  8.     |  John,  i,  10.     If  Isa.,  xlv,  15. 


Jesus  begins  to  preach  His  heavenly  doctrine ; 
but  His  divine  truths  are  rejected  by  many.  His 
heavenly  Father  and  He  Himself  are  blasphemed. 
Each  blasphemy  pains  His  Sacred  Heart.  Jesus 
works  stupendous  miracles  to  confirm  His  teach- 
ing. He  raises  the  dead  to  life,  heals  the  sick, 
cures  the  blind.  But  insults  only  accumulate,  and 
each  insult  wounds  His  Sacred  Heart. 

The  Redeemer  prepares  to  die,  He  goes  beyond 
"  the  torrent  Cedron,"  where  there  was  a  garden. 
He  begins  to  fear  and  to  be  heavy,  to  grow  sorrow- 
ful and  sad :  "  My  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto 
death ;"  *  but  where  was  the  home — the  seat  of  this 
sorrow,  this  fear,  th  is  sadness  ?  In  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus.  In  pain  and  anguish  He  falls  upon  His 
face  on  the  ground,  "  and  His  sweat  became  as 
drops  of  blood  trickling  down  upon  the  earth."  f 
Whence  did  this  Blood  flow  ?  From  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  is  betrayed  and  denied  by  His  own  disci- 
ples. His  Sacred  Heart  is  full  of  tender  mercy 
even  to  the  traitor.  Compassionately  He  says, 
"  Judas,  dost  thou  betray  the  Sou  of  Ma-n  with  a 
kiss?"}: 

Jesus  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  His  friends. 
He  says  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  "If  My 
enemy  had  reviled  Me  I  would  verily  have  borne 
with  it,  and  if  he  that  hateth  Me  had  spoken  great 
things  against  Me,  I  would  perhaps  have  hidden 
Myself  from  him.  But  thou  a  man  of  one  mind, 
My  guide  and  My  familiar,  thou  who  didst  take 
sweetmeats  together  with  Me.  [My  own  body 
and  blood].  In  the  house  of  God  we  walked  with 
consent."  §  How  touching  and  plaintive  is  this 
sorrow  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus ! 

Many  centuries  afterwards  He  made  a  like  sad 
complaint  to  His  chosen  servant  Blessed  Margaret 
Mary.  He  said  to  her — "  Behold  My  Heart, 
which  has  loved  men  so  much  that  It  has  spared 
nothing,  even  to  the  exhausting  and  consuming 
Itself  to  testify  Its  love ;  and  yet  in  return  I  receive 
from  the  greater  number  but  contempt,  coldness, 
ingratitude,  irreverence.  What  is  more  painful, 
I  receive  this  treatment  from  hearts  specially 
consecrated  to  Me  " — hearts  like  that  of  the  traitor 
Judas.  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  preserve  us  from 
being  of  the  number  of  the  ungrateful,  save  us  from 
sin.  "Howl,  thou  fir  tree,"  says  the  prophet, 
"because  the  cedar  is  fallen."!  Apostles  have 
sinned.  Who  will  give  us  poor  sinners,  perseve- 
rance, but  Thou,  O  Severed  Heart  of  Jesus  ? 

Jesus  is  scourged  at  the  pillar,  and  crowned  with 
thorns.  What  writhing  agony,  what  exquisite 
torture  of  His  Sacred  Heart  under  the  cruel  lash 


*  Matt.,  xxvi,  37.    f  Luke,  xxii,  44.    %  Luke,  xxii,  48. 
§  Ps.  Iv,  13.  1  Zach.,  xi,  2. 
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and  blows!  Pilate's  hall  is  purpled  over  with  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  Blood  again  of  His  adora- 
ble Heart. 

Jesus  carries  His  Cross  on  which  lie  is  to  die. 
The  precious  Blood  from  His  Sacred  Heart 
streams  on,  and  marks  the  road  to  Calvary.  The 
meek  Lamb  of  God  dies  on  the  hard  bed  of  the 
Cross;  the  blunt  rough  nails  pierce  through  His 
sacred  hands  and  feet.  The  precious  Blood  issues 
forth.  He  is  lifted  aloft  into  the  air.  The  stream 
of  blood  from  His  four  wounds  is  now  more  co- 
pious. During  three  hours  of  mortal  agony  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  wrung  with  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torture.  The  supreme  moment  arrives 
— the  Sacred  Heart  breaks  in  anguish,  the  last 
drop  of  blood  issues  forth.  Jesus  inclines  His 
head,  gives  up  the  ghost,  and  MANKIND  is  RE- 
DEEMED. 

Thus,  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  takes  in  the 
Incarnation,  the  birth,  the  life,  the  sufferings,  and 
death  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  Meditating  on 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  what  a  vast  region  for 
pious  affections  opens  up  and  expands  before  the 
soul !  What  a  multitude  of  holy  thoughts  crowds 
upon  the  mind!  The  soul  of  Jesus  is  separated 
from  the  body  by  death ;  but  in  death  and  after 
death  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  never  separated 
from  the  Divinity.  We  can  love  and  adore  His 
Sacred  Heart  in  the  sepulchre. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Pilgrimage   to    Our   Lady   of  Mont- 
serrat. 

BY  J.  A. 

[CONTINUED.] 

We  entered  into  the  sacristy,  which  no  longer 
contained  those  rich  treasures  which  would  seem 
almost  fabulous  did  we  not  know  that,  they  were 
the  gifts  of  kings,  emperors,  and  wealthy  person- 
ages. Among  the  treasures  were  fifty  copes  em- 
broidered in  gold,  a  mitre  valued  at  $1,500,  thirty 
chalices  of  silver,  one  of  them  valued  at  $5,000. 
I  will  not  tire  my  readers  with  enumerating  the 
jewels,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones  with 
which  the  crowns  of  Our  Lady  and  her  Divine 
Son  were  enriched ;  suffice  to  say  that  they  had  a 
crown  of  diamonds  valued  at  $275,000.  We  were 
astonished  to  hear  of  the  many  treasures  which 
have  all  disappeared.  The  remonstrance  for  Ben- 
ediction was  of  immense  value,  containing  1,106 
diamonds,  over  1,000  pearls,  and  on  the  top  a 
precious  stone  valued  at  $4,000. 

But  what  has  become  of  such  great  treasures? 
They  served  only  to  excite  the  thirst  of  sacrile- 
gious robbers.  The  relics  of  various  saints  were 


mixed  up  purposely  with  bones  of  animals,  and 
the  monks,  not  able  to  distinguish  them,  had  to 
bury  ;ill  together  in  a  decent  place. 

From  the  sacristy  we  passed  to  another  room, 
and  we  were  glad  to  notice  the  many  presents 
that  have  .lately  been  offered  to  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  .  in  the  shape  of  chalices,  crowns, 
silver  candlesticks,  etc.,  but  what  naturally  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  visitors  is  the  case  con- 
taining the  magnificent  white  velvet  dress,  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  presented  by  Isabella  II,  along 
with  precious  stones  and  other  presents  from  her 
husband  and  children.  Poor  ex-Queen  Isabella  is 
now  in  exile  with  her  family,  abused  and  misrep- 
resented, but  every  good  and  noble  soul  should 
respect  her  memory.  The  rich  presents  offered  to 
Montserrat  show  her  devotion  to  our  Lady,  and 
they  must  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  her  in  her 
laud  of  exile.  I  was  always  an  admirer  of  Queen 
Isabella.  We  all  know  that  many  faults  were 
committed  under  her  administration,  but  was  she 
to  blame  for  it?  We  all  know  what  power,  or 
rather  what  lack  of  power,  a  queen  has  under  a 
constitutional  Government. 

From  the  room  in  which  the  presents  are  kept, 
we  ascended,  behind  the  walls  of  the  main  altar,  to 
the  room  where  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  stands. 
On  the  door  we  read  the  following  inscription : 

"Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  and  that 
watcheth  daily  at  my  gates,  and  waitelh  at  the  port 
of  my  doors."  (Proverbs,  viii,  34.) 

The  room  is  covered  with  red  satin,  with  mould- 
ings of  silver.  It  was  in  this  room  we  had  the 
high  honor  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Our  Lady  of  Mont- 
serrat, venerated  there  for  so  many  centuries. 

A  priest,  in  surplice,  generally  accompanies 
visitors.  He  draws  a  curtain  which  then  conceals 
the  statue  from  those  in  the  church,  and  pilgrims 
can  then  satisfy  their  devotion  by  contemplating 
the  image  of  Our  Lady  as  close  as  they  desire.  I 
cannot  describe  my  emotion  when  I  saw  myself 
so  close  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  kiss  her  hand  in  sign  of  homage  and 
respect  to  my  Sovereign  and  Mistress;  then  I 
begged  a  blessing  for  myself,  my  mission,  my  rel- 
atives, and  my  friends.  Saying  the  "  Hail  Holy 
Queen"  with  as  much  fervor  as  possible,  when  I 
came  to  those  words  "  turn  thine  eyes  of  mercy 
towards  us,"  I  raised  mine  own  towards  hers,  and 
I  experienced  what  every  one  feels  that  has  seen 
the  statue,  that  I  could  not  look  at  her  more  than 
for  a  moment.  Her  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than 
the  sun,  they  were  so  full  of  majesty  that  they 
compelled  me  (as  well  as  others  more  daring)  to 
lower  mine  through  respect.  But  when  I  looked 
again  at  her  face,  and  saw  that  sweet,  heavenly 
smile  on  her  lips,  I  remembered  that  I  was  stand- 
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ing  close  to  my  Mother,  and  I  exclaimed:  "O 
clement!  0  pious!  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary!" 

The  statue  is  seated  on  a  chair,  as  on  a  throne; 
the  throne  was  formerly  of  solid  silver,  and  cost 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  noble  house  of 
Cordona.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  as  of 
middle  age,  her  features  very  black,  but  she  seems 
to  say  in  the  words  of  the  Canticle,  "lam  black,  but 
beautiful."  (Prov.  i,  4.)  Her  eyes  are  brilliant,  her 
face  smiling  and  of  surprising  beauty.  This  statue 
seems  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  original,  as 
St.  Epiphanius  describes  it.  I  shall  give  a  few 
extracts  concerning  this  wonderful  image  of 
Montserrat,  copied  from  an  account  of  an  excur- 
sion to  the  place  by  Don  Francesco  Canalejos, 
and  published  in  a  paper  of  Madrid : 

"Very  seldom  has  the  solemn  worships  of  our 
temples  moved  my  soul  ....  and  the  most  of  the 
images  venerated  in  our  Spain  have  not  produced 
any  sensation  on  my  soul;  but  before  that  one  (of 
Montserrat)  I  bent  my  knee.  There  are  travellers 
who  visit  without  emotion  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar 
and  others ;  but  no  one  can  approach  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat  without  being  overpowered  by  emotion 
and  by  a  feeling  of  something  divine.  Arriving 
there,  I  remembered  that  it  was  a  statue  that  had 
been  venerated  for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  that 
had  shed  consolation  on  all  those  generations; 
that  she  occupied  the  palaces  and  cottages  of 
Catalonia;  that  her  memory  is  engraved  in  the 
hear:  of  every  Catalonian.  From  my  infancy  I 
heard  her  invoked  in  my  family,  I  saw  my 
mother  pray  before  her,  I  heard  her  name  in  days 
of  mourning.  The  mariners  of  Lauria,  invok- 
ing her  name,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  Genoese 
and  French;  the  great  conquerors,  from  the  first 
Count  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  a  long  series  of 
the  most  valliant  kings  and  conquerors,  all  came 
to  this  sacred  mountain  to  be  inspired  by  this 
sacred  image." 

This  image  of  Our  Lady  has  the  Infant  Jesus 
on  her  knees,  representing  Him  eight  or  nine 
months  old.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  her  hand 
over  His  left  shoulder.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a 
globe  that  represents  the  world,  and  the  Holy 
Infant  raises  His  little  hand  to  give  it  His  bless- 
ing. The  color  and  features  of  the  Infant  Jesus 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  His  Blessed  Mother. 
The  fragrance  that  comes  forth  from  this  statue  is 
extraordinary.  I  felt  it  myself,  peceptibly,  every 
time  I  approached  the  image,  and  the  same  is 
felt  by  every  one.  In  1755  the  duchess  of  Medina- 
cceli,  who  had  been  insensible  to  any  kind  of  smell, 
perceiving  this  sweet  perfume  coming  out  from 
the  statue  exclaimed:  "This  is  a  paradise,  where 
with  pleasure  I  would  remain  all  my  life!" 

The  Ven.  Palafox,  in  the  ninth  vulunie  of  his 


works,  speaking  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  says: 
"  She  is  so  prodigal  of  graces  that  every  one 
becomes  better  in  her  presence;  she  infiumes  the 
hearts  of  all  and  draws  them  with  magnetic  force." 
That  miraculous  odor  brought  to  mind  the  words 
of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  I  said :  "  Yes,  we 
will  '  run  after  thee  to  the  odor  of  thy  ointment,' " 
(Cant,  i,  3.)and  I  imagined  I  heard  our  Lady  herself 
saying  to  us:  "  I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like  cinnamon, 
and  aromatical  balm ;  I  yielded  a  sweet  odor  like  the 
best  of  myrrh,  and  I  perfumed  my  dwelling — and 
my  odor  is  as  the  purest  balm.  (Eccl.,  xxiv,  20.) 
It  will  be  remembered  that  speaking  of  the  mir- 
aculous discovery  of  the  image  in  880,  I  related 
that  a  sweet  perfume  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
youths  who  were  searching  for  the  place  where 
the  lights  or  stars  had  been  seen  descending;  this 
odor  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  days. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  parted  from 
that  holy  place,  where  the  devout  children  of  Mary 
feel  the  anticipated  joys  they  will  experience 
when  they  shall  approach  her  heavenly  throne. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Shrines  of  the  Holy  Land. 


The  Marquis  of  Bute  delivered  an  interesting  lecture 
on  the  above  subject,  in  the  school-room  attached  to 
the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs,  in  aid  of  the 
"More  and  Fisher  Institute."  The  large  school-room 
was  crowded  by  a  very  enthusiastic  audience,  who 
gave  the  noble  lecturer  a  most  nattering  reception. 

The  Master  of  Herries,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Cooke,  took  the  chair,  and  after  a  few  introductory  and 
appropriate  remarks  (which  were  received  with  ap- 
plause,) introduced  the  noble  lecturer  to  the  meeting. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  then  rose,  and  was  greeted  with 
loud  and  prolonged  cheers.  He  prefaced  his  lecture 
by  observing  that  as  he  was  speaking  to  a  Catholic  au- 
dience, he  should  not  enter  into  any  of  the  discussions 
or  controversies  about  the  Holy  Land  which  had  been 
rife  among  antiquaries,  philologists,  ethnologists,  his- 
torians and  others,  but  would  confine  himself  to  a  sim- 
ple description  of  the  principal  shrines  and  holy  places 
as  they  appear  to  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  them. 
The  three  places  he  would  particularly  describe  were 
— the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  where  it  was  announced 
to  our  Blessed  Lady  that  she  would  become  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  where  Jesus  spent  the  years  of  His  youth; 
Bethlehem,  the  scene  of  His  nativity;  and  Jerusalem, 
where  He  finished  the  work  of  our  redemption. 

Nazareth  was  a  quiet  little  town,  less  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims  than  the  other  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  so  far  lost  their  characteristics  that  they  could  bard- 
ly  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  country  as  our  Saviour. 
It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  one  could  never  look 
upon  a  young  carpenter  of  that  town  without  being 
startled  by  the  resemblance  between  his  features  and 
those  portraits  of  our  Lord  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar. At  Nazareth  every  divisiort  of  Syrian  Christianity 
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is  represented.  There  are  Arminians,  Copts,  Maronites, 
and  Nestorians,  all  of  which  agree  with  the  Catholic 
Church  on  points  upon  which  she  differs  with  Protes- 
tant;:, aud  differ  with  her  upon  points  whereon  she 
agrees  with  Protestants.  In  external  appearance,  and 
in  internal  arrangement,  their  churches  are  very  little 
different  from  Catholic  churches.  In  one  of  these 
churches,  belonging  to  the  schismatic  Greeks,  is  a  well, 
called  the  Well  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  because 
there  exists  a  tradition  that  an  angel  appeared  here  to 
our  Blessed  Lady  on  the  Eve  of  the  Annunciation. 
There  is  another  little  church  called  St.  Joseph's 
Workshop,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Greeks  in  con- 
nection with  Rome;  but  the  great  church  of  Nazareth, 
and  the  one  to  which  everybody  turns,  is  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  a  great  square  building,  rather  hand- 
somely decorated  within  in  the  Italian  st3rle.  The 
Shrine  of  the  Annunciation  is  in  a  sort  of  cave  or  cellar. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  silk,  and  the  floor  is  paved; 
on  the  left  is  a  pillar,  broken  through,  of  which  there 
is  a  doubtful  tradition  that  the  fracture  was  caused  by 
the  wing  of  the  angel;  on  the  ground  beneath  the  altar 
is  a  cross,  kissed  by  pilgrims,  because  this  is  said  to  be 
the  spot  on  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  stood  at  the  un- 
speakable moment  when  she  became  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord;  over  that  there  are  little  lamps  fastened  on  the 
table,  and  behind  them  three  coats  of  arms — those  of 
the  heroic  and  saintly  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  who  refused 
to  be  King  of  Jerusalem,  because  he  said  that  "Jesus 
Christ  should  be  the  only  King  in  His  own  city  " — five 
golden  crosses  on  a  silver  ground;  the  Order  of  the 
Cross  and  St.  Francis;  and  that  of  the  Five  Sacred 
Wounds.  After  Nazareth,  the  Mount  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  were  visited.  On 
Mount  Thabor  stands  a  schismatic  church,  wherein, 
however,  the  Catholics  celebrate  Mass  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Transfiguration.  The  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  a  beauti- 
ful lake,  surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  border  of  which 
Herod  had  his  luxurious  summer  palace.  In  the  city 
of  Tiberias,  which  is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews, 
is  a  convent  where  pilgrims  receive  hospitality.  Here, 
too,  are  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  on  which  there  is  now 
only  one  boat;  Magdala,  the  town  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, now  a  miserable  village  of  squatters'  huts;  and 
Capharnaura.  Then  there  was  the  Jordan,  where  there 
was  now  but  little  fishing  going  on  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  preferred  to  poison  the  fish  with  bread,  and  pick 
them  up  dead  from  the  surface. 

The  noble  Marquis  now  proceeded  to  notice  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  which  is  situated  about  two  hours'  walk 
south  of  Jerusalem.  The  road  leading  to  Bethlehem 
was,  in  ttfe  estimation  of  all  Christians,  holy,  because 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  having  passed  over  it  so  many 
times,  carrying  our  Lord;  and  for  this  reason  those  pil- 
grims who  were  strong  enough  never  rode,  but  walked 
barefoot.  The  tomb  of  Rachel  is  here,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  is,  of  all  places  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  only  one  about  which  there  had  been 
no  denial  as  to  authenticity.  The  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  Holy 
Land — the  last  work  of  restoration  having  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  Edward  I  of  England.  The  Church 
of  St.  Constantine,  with  an  enormous  convent  like  a 


citadel,  belonging  to  the  schismatics  and  the  Armin- 
ians, was  to  be  found  in  this  place,  the  ceiling  of  which, 
constructed  by  Constantine  with  plates  of  gold,  caused 
Eusebius  to  say  it  was  like  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  a 
calm  sea.  The  altar  was  magnificently  decorated  with 
plates  of  gold  and  precious  stones  presented  by  differ- 
ent persons.  Perhaps  of  all  the  places  in  the  Holy  Land, 
this  was  approached  with  the  greatest  devotion,  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  which  excited  people  most.  He 
had  heard  persons  who  were  officiating  there  hardly 
able  to  go  on,  on  account  of  the  strong  feeling  which 
necessarily  came  over  them  in  such  a  place. 

Coming  now  to  Jerusalem,  the  noble  lecturer  said  it 
was  essentially  the  Holy  City.  Most  of  the  pilgrims 
caught  their  first  glance  of  it  from  the  north,  and  it  was 
there  that  King  Richard  Co3ur  de  Lion  refused  to  look 
upon  it,  because  he  was  unable  to  deliver  it  from  the 
pollution  of  the  unbelievers.  The  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption, remarkable  as  the  place  where  our  Blessed 
Lady  was  raised  from  the  dead,  seemed  comparatively 
of  little  importance,  so  great  were  the  other  things 
that  were  round  about  it.  There  were  no  windows,  and 
nothing  but  lamps  to  light  it.  It  belongs  entirely  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Arminians,  the  Catholics  have  no 
altar  there.  The  noble  Marquis  vividly  described  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  what  is  called  the  Hosaunah 
Road,  along  which  the  procession  passed  on  the  first 
Palm  Sunday;  the  Brook  of  Kedron,  over  which  our 
Divine  Lord  passed  on  His  road  to  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semani;  the  Garden  of  Olives,  which  is  rich  in  the 
growth  of  roses,  and  which  is  greatly  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims  to  pray  on  the  spot  of  our  Blessed  Lord's 
agony;  the  House  of  Caiaphas;  the  Hill  of  Calvary; 
and  the  other  scenes  of  the  various  stages  in  the  Sacred 
Passion ;  also  two  gates  of  the  city,  one  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  outside  of  which  that  holy  martyr  is  supposed  to 
have  been  stoned,  and  what  is  called  the  Judgment 
Gate. 

Next,  in  eloquent  and  impressive  terms  the  noble 
lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  large  square  in  front  of  which  was  paved 
with  stones  which  were  all  cracked,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  who  had  been  burned  alive  upon  them. 
Immediately  opposite  the  church  was  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  a  building  in  a  state  of 
great  ruin.  He  was  told  that  the  Sultan  had  presented 
it  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  that  he  had  given 
it  to  the  Protestant  Knights  of  St.  John,  whose  Sisters 
worked  very  hard  amongst  the  sick  and  wounded  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  that  they  were  about  restoring  it, 
in  order  that  it  might  again  be  used  as  an  hospital. 
In  shape  the  church  was  like  the  Temple  Church  in 
the  metropolis,  which  was  built  in  imitation  of  it. 
In  front  of  the  opening  was  the  stone  of  unction,  like  a 
bier,  and  which  "pilgrims  kissed,  because  it  was  said  to 
be  over  the  place  where  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid 
when  ft  was  anointed  by  the  holy  women.  The  Sepul- 
chre was  a  small  building,  with  a  dome  shaped  like  an 
onion.  Pilgrims  crawled  barefooted  up  some  steps  and 
entered  by  a  low  door.  There  was  a  little  round  table 
in  the  middle,  with  a  piece  of  the  stone  door  of  the 
Sepulchre,  the  chief  part  of  which  was  preserved  by  the 
Arminians  on  the  Mount  of  Zion.  The  Sepulchre  itself, 
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the  actual  and  real  tomb  of  our  Lord,  from  which  He 
rose,  was  in  the  inner  part,  and  was  a  place  about  six 
feet  square,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  entirely  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  lamps.  Jccasati^01"*  °^  mar^^c 
slab,  which  covered  the  couch  Oi  iK'uiia  apon  which  the 
body  of  Christ  lay,  Christians  knelt  and  prayed.  This 
was  continually  being  washed  with  otto  of  roses,  or 
rosewater,  and  there  were  in  it  little  drills  through 
which  the  tears  of  the  faithful  trickled,  as  an  offering  to 
their  Divine  Lord.  This  was  the  great  centre  towards 
which  Christendom  had  turned,  the  great  fountain  from 
which  the  life  of  Christendom  had  sprung;  it  was  there 
that  occurred,  that  of  which  the  Scriptures  gave  no 
description,  and  of  which  human  intellect  could  form 
no  conception  whatever.  In  words  of  earnest  eloquence, 
and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  the  noble  Marquis  then 
spoke  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  heart  as  one 
knelt  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  gazed  into  the  vacant 
tomb  of  our  Lord.  At  that  moment  human  feelings 
were  wrought  to  their  highest  pitch. 

As  best  expressive  of  the  blessings  attached  to  such 
a  pilgrimage,  he  concluded  with  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist: — "  Beatus  vir  cujus  ett  auxilium  abs  te:  ascen- 
siones  in  corde  suo  disposuit ;  in  valle  lacrymarum  in  loco 
quern  posuit.  Etenim  benedictionem  dabit  legislator,  ibunt 
de  virtute  in  virtutem:  videbitur  Deus  deorum  in  Sion." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  noble  Marquis 
resumed  his  seat  amidst  vociferous  and  continued  ap- 
plause. 

«•  '• 

France. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  POPE  BY  A  HUNDRED  DEPUTIES  OF 
THE  ASSEMBLY. 

"  Most  Holy  Father,— The  Deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly  who  met  some  days  ago  at  Chartres,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paray-le-Monial,  and  such  of  their 
colleagues  who,  though  united  with  them  in  heart, 
were  unable  to  take  part  in  the  pilgrimage,  offer  to 
your  Holiness  a  pledge  of  veneration  and  of  devoted 
attachment.  Profoundly  moved  by  the  evils  of  our 
country,  and  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Church,  we 
finiily  hope  that  God  may  vouchsafe  to  give  ear  to 
your  prayers,  most  Holy  Father,  and  to  those  which 
go  up  to  Him  at  this  moment  from  every  part  of  the 
Catholic  world,  and  especially  from  France.  We  cher- 
ish no  more  ardent  desire  than  that  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  our  patriotism,  in  har- 
mony with  the  experience  of  history,  inspires  the  hope 
that  the  Church,  and  France,  her  eldest  daughter,  will 
recover  together,  the  one  by  means  of  the  other,  pros- 
perity and  peace,  greatness  and  liberty.  How  can  we 
despair  at  a  time  when  a  marvellous  and  irresistible 
movement  is  drawing  the  people  of  France  to.  the 
sanctuaries  where  it  pleases  God  to  manifast  His  mer. 
cy  and  His  omnipotence?  No:  salvation  will  not  be  de- 
nied to  this  nation  so  cruelly  tried,  and  which,  enlight- 
ened at  last  as  to  the  cause  of  its  misfortunes,  returns 
to  the  truth  long  forgotten,  and  casts  itself  in  suppli- 
cation at  the  feet  of  Him  who,  at  His  good  pleasure, 
raises  up  nations  humiliated  and  conquered.  Deign  to 
bless,  most  Holy  Father,  these  pious  manifestations 


and  these  happy  returns.  Bless  our  resolutions  and 
our  labors.  We  believe  all  that  you  believe  ;  we  ac- 
cept with  the  most  complete  submission  the  teachings 
of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  have  no  greater 
delight  than  in  laying  at  your  feet  our  hearts  as  Cath- 
olics, and  in  subscribing  ourselves  as  your  Holiuess's 
devoted  sons." 

The  hundred  deputies  of  the  Assembly  who  sent  this 
address  to  the  Pope  have  received  a  Papal  brief  in  reply, 
in  which  his  Holiness  says: — "  I  have  never  doubted 
that  the  sun  of  justice  would  rise  for  France.  The  Vir- 
gin Mary  is  re-establishing  a  kingdom  for  herself  in 
France.  The  pilgrimages  are  a  spectacle  worthy  of  an- 
gels and  of  men."  The  Pope  concludes  by  congratu- 
lating the  deputies  and  the  French  Government,  and 
predicting  the  end  of  error  and  the  restoration  of  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  France. —  Westminster  Ckuxtte. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 


Prom  the  27th  of  August  to  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber one  hundred  and  thirty-three  letters  have  been 
entered  on  our  register;  ninety-one  new  members 
have  been  enrolled ;  conversion  has  been  asked 
for  thirty  persons ;  twenty-five  sick  persons  have 
been  recommended;  special  favors  have  been 
asked  for  twenty-eight  individuals,  one  commu- 
nity and  three  families. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"Both  feel  they  have  been  benefitted  by  the 
water  of  Lourdes."  .  ..."  I  beg  you  to  join  in 
thanking  Our  Blessed  Mother  for  great  favors 
and  particularly  for  the  miraculous  cure  of  our 
only  child,  now  in  his  fourth  year.  The  first  was 
in  May,  1871,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  good 
Sister,  I  burned,  during  the  month,  a  lamp  on  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  used  the  oil  as  an 
ointment  for  a  fearful  eruption  over  his  head 
and  ears.  The  Sisters,  their  pupils  and  some  of 
our  friends  joined  us  in  a  novena.  In  a  very 
short  time  his  skin  was  perfectly  healed,  nor  has 
there  been  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  return  since. 
The  physicians  pronounced  it  scrofula,  and  one 
told  me  it  would  kill  him  if  not  very  soon  arrested. 
Then  from  the  age  of  six  months,  until  he  had 
completed  his  third  year,  he  was  very  delicate, 
suffering  from  chronic  dysentery,  which  nothing 
relieved  until  last  November,  when  I  procured 
some  of  the  miraculous  water.  This  was  used 
with  no  apparent  benefit  during  the  two  novenas; 
but  at  last,  again  at  the  suggestion  of  a  good  Sister, 
we  made  a  novena  of  the  rosary,  and  this  time  our 
boy  was  cured."  ....  "The  water  of  Lourdes 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  already." 
"Mrs.  X was  sick  some  time  ago;  she  rec- 
ommended herself  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
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Heart,  promising  a  small  offering,  and  she  -was 
cured."  ....  "My  husband  was  sick  and  I  prom- 
ised to  make  an  offering  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  if 
she  would  restore  him  to  health.  To-day  I  fulfil 
my  promise."  ....  "My  wile  wishes  me  to  re- 
turn you  her  sincere  thanks  for  the  water.  She  is 
decidedly  better  since  she  got  it,  for  she  had  not 
been  outside  the  gate  for  one  year,  and  now  she 
has  been  out.  She  feels  no  pains,  her  sores  are 
healed,  only  her  limbs  are  stiff."  ....  "The  lady 
to  whom  you  sent  a  vial  being  at  one  time  at  the 
point  of  death,  according  to  her  physicians  opin- 
ion, received  the  last  Sacraments,  and  then  was 
given  a  few  drops  of  the  water  by  the  priest. 
Now,  instead  of  dying,  as  her  doctor  said  she 
must,  she,  from  that  moment,  began  to  recover 
and  according  to  last  accounts  was  doing  well." 
"Already  several  persons  have  felt  the  efficacious 
effect  of  the  water  of  Lourdes." 

OBITUARIES. 

The  following  deceased  members  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Association: 
Mrs.  CATHERINE  HARRIGAN,  of  Marshall,  Mich- 
igan, who  departed  this  life  on  the  19th  ult. 
When  she  was  first  attacked,  Aug.  3d,  she  lay 
speechless  for  three  days;  but  thanks  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  her  speech  was  fully 
restored  after  she  had  taken  a  spoonful  of  the 
Lourdes  water. 

Mrs.  MARY  McAuLEY,  of  Loogootee,  Indiana, 
who  died  a  devout  child  of  Mary,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments  of  the  Church. 

MOSES  O'BRIEN,  of  Lark,  Michigan,  who  died  a 
pious  death  on  the  23d  ult.,  aged  68  years. 

ELIZABETH  WHELAN,  of  Dayton,  Michigan,  and 
also  another  person  whose  name  was  not  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A  GRANGER,  Director. 


Papal  Fund 
A  friend  to  the  Pope,  Decatur,  Indiana.  .  .$50  00 


Fund  for  the  Servants  of  the  Mother 
of  God. 


Clarence  Powers,  Northampton,  Mass $1  00 

J.  R.  King,  and  wife,  St.  Paul,  Minn 5  00 

Rev.  J.  Tanzer,   St.  Patrick's   Church,  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  York 5  00 


ST.  BERNARD  says  that  ingratitude  to  God  is  as 
a  burning  wind,  drying  up  the  fountain  of  piety, 
the  dew  of  mercy,  and  the  channel  of  divine  com- 
munications. 

AI,I.  practical  religion  is  based  upon  a  mini's 
behaving  himself  becomingly  as  u  creature. — 
Father  Faber. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

;;,r;;  McCarthy. 

BY  CHRISTINE. 

A  little  dark-eyed,  unkempt,  ragged  girl  was 
quarrelling  with  her  companions  one  sultry  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  one  of  the  noisome  alleys  of  a 
large  city.  Her  little  shrill  voice  rose  loudest  in 
the  juvenile  altercation,  and  her  little  swarthy 
face  glowed  with  all  the  fierce  passion  of  far  more 
mature  years. 

The  quarrel  had  arisen  from  the  disputed  pos- 
session of  a  paltry  trinket,  and  rapidly  waged  fiercer 
and  louder  till  it  now  threatened  to  end  in  a  des- 
perate encounter  of  fisticuffs.  The  little  vixen 
whose  temper  seemed  fiercest  was  already  bound- 
ing forward  to  leave  the  impress  of  her  tiny  hands 
on  the  countenance  of  one  of  her  opponents,  when 
another  and  a  very  different  actor  appeared  on  the 
scene — a  dark-haired,  fair-faced  lad,  apparently 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  slightly  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  sundry  boxes,  and  his 
whole  form  looked  slight  and  frail  enough  to  give 
the  impression  of  much  less  strength  than  he 
really  possessed. 

The  quarrel  did  not  cease  when  he  appeared, 
but  there  was  an  evidence  of  being  abashed  on 
the  part  of  the  little  girl  who  was  foremost  in  the 
altercation.  Her  clenched  hands  half  dropped  to 
her  sides,  and  her  volley  of  scolding  epithets  be- 
came a  little  less  shrill  and  loud. 

The  lad  deposited  his  boxes  by  the  side  of  the 
alley  and  stepped  firmly  and  quickly  up  to  the 
little  termagant. 

''At  it  again?"  he  said,  seizing  her  shoulder  and 
turning  her  rather  roughly  round.  "  I  thought 
you  promised  me  something  yesterday;  I  can't 
believe  you  any  more." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  spoken  in  a 
grieved,  half  tenderly  reproachful  tone,  utterly 
unlike  the  stern  voice  in  which  the  first  words 
were  uttered. 

The  child  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  her 
great  black  eyes  shining  witli  the  fire  of  passion; 
then  she  looked  down,  toyed  a  second  with  the 
trinket,  a  brass  bracelet,  and  throwing  it  suddenly 
into  the  midst  of  her  wondering  companions 
darted  from  them  into  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  the 
alley  and  disappeared  into  one  of  the  houses 
which  stood  at  the  end. 

The  boy  looked  after  her  till  she  had  vanished; 
th eh  he  turned  with  a  few  low  words  of  reproof 
to  the  dirly  lillle  tattered  ones  about  him.  He 
was  immediately  assailed  by  vehement  protesta- 
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lions  of  innocence,  especially  from  one  gaunt,  bold- 
faced girl,  much  larger  and  older  than  Kitty  Mc- 
Carthy, the  little  one  who  had  fled.  The  gaunt 
girl  was  also  vehement  in  accusations  against 
Kitty.  The  lad  sighed  and  turned  to  his  boxes. 
Shouldering  them,  he  walked  away  to  another 
alley  a  few  paces  distant,  where  there  was  another 
unflagged,  dirty  yard,  and  rear  houses  lining  it. 
In  one  of  these  was  his  home. 

Poor  little  Kitty  McCarthy!  she  was  the  orphan 
child  of  a  Protestant  mother  who  had  married  a 
Catholic  and  been  banned  from  home  for  the  act. 
At  the  tender  age  of  two  years  she  had  been 
thrown  a  waif  on  the  world;  and  a  few  months 
after,  having  been  accidentally  discovered  by  her 
mother's  only  brother,  she  had  been  brought  to 
his  home, — a  home  where  no  woman  presided,  no 
woman's  voice  ever  sounded.  Jim  Elliot,  Kitty's 
uncle,  had  buried  his  parents  a  year  before  his 
discovery  of  his  little  niece,  and  being  of  a  tac- 
iturn and  rather  misanthropic  disposition  he  had 
preferred  to  live  entirely  alone.  The  woman's 
offices  which  were  needed  in  his  home  he  had 
taught  himself  to  perform,  and  when  Kitty  came 
to  him  the  rough  but  well-meant  kindness  in 
his  nature  enabled  him  to  bestow  the  extra  care 
which  she  required. 

But  Jim  Elliot  was  rough,  and  uneducated, — a 
great,  gaunt  man  who  had  seen  nothing  but  life's 
hard  side;  who  knew  nothing  buttho  dull  routine 
oi  heavy  labor  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  and  who  spent  his  Sundays  in  some  low 
bar-room  where  he  could  hear  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  day.  He  laughed  at  religion,  at  all  re- 
ligion, but  he  hated  with  all  the  hatred  of  his 
bigoted  forefathers  the  religion  of  the  "Romish- 
ers,"  as  he  called  the  Roman  Catholics.  There 
were  some  of  them  living  about  him;  he  saw 
them  sometimes  with  their  beads  and  their  books 
on  their  way  to  or  from  Mass,  and  he  scoffed  at 
them  to  their  very  faces,  so  that  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  fear  and  horror;  and  the  little  child, 
looked  on  wity  a  sort  of  pity  till  her  passionate 
temper  began  to  keep  the  neighborhood  of  little 
ones  in  a  flame,  was  thought  to  be  cursed,  and  she 
was  prudently  avoided  by  the  elders  of  the  place. 
It  was  indeed  thought  to  keep  the  younger  portion 
of  Ihe  community  from  the  little  vixen  also,  but 
her  great  good  nature,  evinced  the  moment  her 
passion  had  subsided,  drew  the  little  ones  to  her 
despite  all  that  indignant  and  prudent  mothers 
could  do.  Such  was  the  guardian  of  little  Kitty 
McCarthy,  and  such  were  the  influences  amid 
which  she' grew  from  her  .third  to  her  eighth  year. 
She  received  no  education,  no  culture,  save  such 
as  she  might  imbibe  from  hur  quondam  associa- 
tions; no  religion,  and  no  care. 


Rough  Jim  Elliot  was  kind  to  her  in  his  own 
fashion;  he  supplied  the  house  with  an  abundance 
of  coarse,  substantial  food,  and  he  furnished  Kitty 
with  plain,  coaj-se  clothes.  In  return  for  this  sup- 
port he  only  asked  that  his  little  niece  should 
perform  such  household  labor  as  her  strength 
would  allow;  for  the  heavier  manual  work  of 
washing  and  ironing  he  generously  paid  a  colored 
laundress  in  the  adjoining  block.  He  rarely 
scolded,  and  as  Kitty  was  permitted  to  frequent 
the  street  whenever  her  household  labor  was  con- 
cluded, she  naturally  looked  upon  "Jim" — as 
even  she  called  him,  never  employing  the  prefix 
of  "uncle"— as  one  of  the  very  best  of  men. 
Fiercely  passionate,  yet  good-natured  to  the  de- 
gree of  giving  away  the  most  cherished  object  to 
any  one  who  had  gained  her  affection;  capable  of 
loving  as  only  ardent  natures  can,  and  of  hating 
with  equal  strength;  bright  with  that  intuitive  in- 
telligence which  sometimes  startles  by  its  depth, 
yet  shrewd  with  a  cunning  gained  from  her  asso- 
ciations, vice  and  virtue  sprang  in  an  equally 
wild  form  in  Kitty  McCarthy's  little  untamed 
heart. 

She  knew  not  what  tenderness  was — soft,  low 
words  as  a  mother  might  speak, — for  Jim's  voice 
was  coarse  and  rough ;  and  the  women  about,  when 
occasion  demanded  speech  from  them,  had  only 
words  of  angry  reproof  for  the  little  outcast. 

The  day  before  that  on  which  occurred  the  en- 
counter about  the  brass  bracelet,  she  had  been 
engaged  in  a  similar  affray.  The  same  fair-faced 
lad  who  had  interfered  in  the  affair  of  the  brace- 
let had  witnessed  the  quarrel  of  the  previous  day. 
He  separated  the  contestants,  and  heard  an  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  trouble.  It  came 
from  every  mouth  but  Kitty  McCarthy's.  She 
alone  stood  silent,  with  a  half  scornful  expression 
mingling  with  the  anger  in  her  countenance. 

The  accusations  were  chiefly  against  her,  and 
the  boy  was  surprised  at  her  silence.  If  it  au- 
gured guilt,  there  was  also  a  proud  defiance  about 
her  manner  which  seemed  to  speak  of  conscious 
innocence. 

It  won  the  lad,  a  recent  comer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  something  in  the  little  dark  face  touched 
the  compassion  which  was  so  prominent  a  trait  of 
his  boyish  nature.  He  drew  the  child  aside,  and 
he  questioned  her  with  that  tenderness  of  manner 
which  wins  most  children  to  a  frankness  of  com- 
munication and  even  confidence.  She  told  him 
Tier  little  pitiful  story.  They  had  taunted  her 
about  the  housework  she  did,  and  about  her  uncle, 
calling  him  "ugly  Jim  Elliott;"  and  indignant 
Kitty,  to  adopt  her  own  mode  of  expression,  "  had 
only  pitched  in  and  gin  them  what  they  ought  to 
get." 
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There  was  a  pathos  about  the  little  tale  which 
would  go  to  anybody's  heart,  and  it  went  deep 
into  the  gentle,  kindly  heart  of  the  lad  who  heard 
it.  He  answered  her  in  a  manner  which  made 
her  tears  start.  She  tried  to  conceal  them,  dash- 
ing her  little  brown  hand  across  her  eyes  and 
looking  straight  before  her  in  a  way  which  said 
"I  won't  cry!"  But  the  little  mouth  trembled, 
and  at  length  the  unkempt  head  dropped,  and  the 
child  was  sobbing,  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  on 
the  boy's  hand.  He  soothed  her  at  last,  and  he 
won  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would  never 
quarrel  again,  even  if  they  did  say  "  ugly  Jim 
ElliotL" 

He  obtained  her  name,  and  told  her  to  call  him 
Frank,  and  so  they  had  parted  till  the  following 
day  when  he  found  her  in  another  encounter.  It 
was  not  that  she  had  forgotten  her  promise  to  him 
— ah  no !  her  childish  heart  treasured  that  as  it 
treasured  few  things;  but  one  of  the  women  about 
the  place  had  that  day  said  unusually  bitter  things 
to  her,  and  when  happening  to  find  the  glittering 
trinket  in  the  alley,  it  was  instantly  claimed  by 
the  gaunt,  bold-faced  girl,  whom  Kitty  knew  had 
no  claim  to  its  possession,  all  the  temper  of  the  poor 
child  rose  in  a  sudden  fierce  gust,  and  immedi- 
ately she  was  in  one  of  her  old  passions. 

Pride  alone  had  prevented  her  from  desisting 
instantly  that  she  saw  Frank,  for  somehow  the 
very  sight  of  his  pale,  grave  face  was  sufficient  to 
calm  her  wrath;  but  when  he  spoke  to  her,  pride 
also  vanished,  and  she  only  desired  to  fly  from 
him,  to  be  alone  where  she  could  give  full  vent 
to  the  remorse  which  was  breaking  her  heart. 
And  when  she  was  alone,  when  the  friendly  cover 
of  her  own  little  mean  apartment  hid  her  from  hu- 
man gaze,  she  threw  herself  on  the  straw  pallet 
which  served  for  her  bed,  and  sobbed  aloud  in  all 
the  passionate  abandon  which  marks  a  child's 
first  great  grief. 

What  would  Frank  think  of  her  now  ?  He  would 
understand  the  case  only  to  her  disadvantage;  he 
would  not  know  that  the  big  girl  who  claimed 
the  bracelet  had  no  possible  right  to  it,  that 
Kitty  had  only  desired  its  possession  in  order  to 
restore  it  to  the  person  whom  she  believed  to  be 
its  rightful  owner — he  would  only  think  that 
Kitty  McCarthy  was  a  thief,  and  despise  her  ac- 
cordingly. 

But  Jim  was  coming  in;  his  heavy  step  already 
sounded  in  the  outer  room,  and  Jim  would  have 
no  sympathy  with  such  grief — it  would  be  far 
beyond  his  comprehension. 

Kitty  intuitively  felt  all  this,  and  she  jumped 
up,  wiping  her  tear-stained  face  with  her  dirty 
frock,  and  throwing  back  her  dishevelled  hair  till 
it  formed  in  its  own  wild  curly  mass  again. 


Rough  Jim  Elliott,  in  his  dark,  taciturn  mood, 
saw  nothing  unusual  about  his  little  niece.  She 
lit  the  fire,  put  the  kettle  on,  and  arranged  the 
table  as  she  always  did.  If  there  was  trouble  in 
her  little  heart,  and  if  her  face  reflected  that 
trouble,  Jim  saw  nothing  of  it.  His  simple  sup- 
per was  soon  prepared,  his  little  handmaiden 
ready  to  wait  upon  him,  and  he  wanted  nothing 
more.  For  days  after,  Kitty  did  not  mingle  with 
the  children;  she  sat  on  the  doorstep  and  watched 
them  sometimes,  but  with  a  proud,  indifferent 
look,  which  deterred  tlrem  from  approaching  her. 
In  the  evening  she  sat  at  the  alley-gate  and 
watched  for  Frank,  with  a  timid  yet  anxious  air, 
a  half  resolve  to  fly  the  moment  she  saw  him,  and 
a  still  stronger  impulse  to  remain  and  learn  how 
much  she  had  sunk  in  his  estimation. 

On  Saturday  evening  she  saw  him.  He  passed 
the  alley  with  a  quick,  excited  step,  his  cap 
thrown  far  back  on  his  black  curls,  and  his  fair 
face  looking,  in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp,  singu 
larly  flushed.  He  passed  with  such  speed  that 
he  did  not  see  her;  but  unable  to  resist  the  feeling 
which  impelled  her  to  speak  to  him,  she  sprang 
after  him  and  uttered  his  name.  He  turned : 

"Oh!  is  it  you,  Kitty?  how  have  you  been?" 
and  he  extended  his  hand. 

She  clasped  it  as, if  she  would  never  relinquish 
it. 

"  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  he  continued.  "  I 
want  to  go  to  a  place  called  Ike  Martin's.  I  don't 
quite  know  where  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  some- 
where round  here." 

"Ike's  place?  oh,  I  know  where  it  is!  Jim  goes 
there  Sundays.  I'll  show  you." 

Delighted  at  being  able  to  render  even  such  a 
small  service,  Kitty  drew  herself  up,  without, 
however,  relinquishing  Frank's  hand,  and  ran 
along  lightly  by  his  side. 

The  turn  of  a  few  blocks  brought  them  to  "  Ike 
Martin's,"  a  bar-room  where  low  ward-politicians 
met  and  descanted  in  loud,  coarse  language  the 
opinions  of  the  day. 

Here  Frank  resolutely,  though  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  painful  reluctance,  entered.  Kitty, 
in  obedience  to  his  wish,  remained  without.  She 
had  once,  however,  been  within  its  portals,  once 
when  rumor  said  a  row  was  going  on  at "  Martin's," 
and  Jim  Elliott  was  receiving  the  worst  of  it. 
The  row  was  over  when  Kitty  arrived  there-,  and 
rough  Jim,  perchance  touched  by  such  an  evi- 
dence of  affection  in  his  little  niece,  had  gone 
instantly  homo  with  her. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.]         ') 


To  judge  well  of  our  neighbor  we  must  first 
know  ourselves. — F.  Thomas  of  Jesus. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 

Vol.  IX.        NOTRE  DAME,  IND.,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1873.        No.  39. 


Religion    the    Guardian    of   Human 
Life. 

BY   P.  L. 


[CONTINUED.] 

We  come  now  to  consider  Christianity  placed 
face  to  face  in  its  infancy  with  idolatry  and  its 
numerous  progeny:  sensuality  and  cruelty,  pride 
and  ambition.  Peter  and  Nero  cannot  long  dwell 
together  in  the  same  city;  and  though  the  one 
aims  at  a  spiritual  conquest  orely,  while  the  other 
thirsts  for  temporal  dominion,  still  there  must  ere 
long  be  a  conqueror  and  a  vanquished  foe,  and  so 
the  event  proved.  Peter  was  summoned  before 
the  Roman  tyrant,  and  by  a  crnel  death  paid,  as  it 
was  thought,  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  in  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Nazarcne  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  Bat  a  day  soon  dawned 
for  JN"ero,  and  by  a 'death  even  more  disgraceful  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  than  that  of  Peter,  quit 
the  earth  which  none  had  disgraced  so  much  as  he. 
But  the  principle  represented  by  the  Fisherman 
and  that  illustrated  by  the  Emperor — or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  principles  of  Christ  and  of 
Satan,  personified  in  the  Jewish  pilgrim  and  the 
ruler  of  the  world,  were  not  buried  witli  them. 
They  shall  subsist  so  long  as  the  earth  itself,  and 
the  antagonism  that  exists  between  them  is  not 
destined  to  die  out  save  with  the  last  echo  of  the 
archangel's  trumpet. 

None  but  a  divine  wisdom  could  have  defined 
the  relations  that  are  to  subsist  between  the  va- 
rious classes  of  men  under  the  new  dispensation 
as  accurately  as  it  has  been  defined  by  those  who 
were  to  be" imbued  with  wisdom  from  on  high. 
More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  united  to  bear 
witness  not  only  to  the  depth  of  the  knowledge 
that  guided  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but  also 
to  the  folly  of  all  those  who  from  time  to  time 


have  constituted  themselves  reformers  of  the  work 
of  the  Man-God.  Regarded  from  a  purely  human 
point  of  view,  the  work  of  the  Apostles  was  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  rich  and  poor  formed  two 
separate  worlds;  they  moved  in  spheres  far  re- 
moved from  each  other,  and  any  attempt  at  recon- 
ciling them,  and  spanning  the  chasm  by  which 
they  were  divided,  could  not  but  prove  ineffectual 
in  itself  and  perilous  to  those  with  whom  it  origi- 
nated and  was  promoted.  Not  only  were  all, 
master  and  slave,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  be  placed 
on  an  equal  religious  footing,  but  more  than  this, 
the  lowly  were  to  have  the  preference,  and  be 
numbered  among  the  chosen  friends  of  God- 
"Hearken,  my  dearest  brethren;  hath  not  God 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  God  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  Him?"  That  men  who  had  been 
taught  both  by  precept  and  example  that  wealth 
and  power  alone  entitle  a  person  to  consideration; 
that  the  slave  is  a  part  of  his  property,  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  even  as  regards  life  itself,  according  to 
his  interest  or  caprice,  should  be  told  to  "do  to 
your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  know- 
ing that  ymi  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven,  was 
certainly  to  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  presumption  to 
be  atoned  for  only  by  the  life  of  the  teacher.  What 
was  a  slave  compared  to  a  citizen  of  the  world's 
metropolis  at  a  time  when  "to  be  a  Roman  was 
greater  than  a  king"  ?  To  place  the  slave  in  any 
manner  on  the  same  level  with  the  master  would 
be  to  subvert  all  order,  and  place  the  life  of  those 
who  had  so  long  ruled  with  an  iron  rod,  in  immi- 
nent danger.  It  could  not  be.  Yet  such  was  the 
lessons  of  the  new  teachers;  and  if  not  possible 
with  men  it  was  possible  with  God.  He  whose 
estimate  of  man  was  not  measured  by  the  qualifi- 
cations of  mind,  the  health,  strength  or  beauty  of 
a  perishable  body,  nor  the  value  of  uncertain 
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riches ;  but  was  based  on  the  immortal  spirit  that 
animated  the  mental  casket,  was  no  less  able  to 
curb  the  arrogance  of  the  slave  in  the  new  sphere 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  move,  than  restrain 
the  pride  of  the  opulent.  The  soul  is  the  image  of 
God ;  therefore  he  is  to  be  respected  whoever  he 
be  that  possesses  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  "all 
power  is  from  God  " ;  hence  he  who  is  in  the  legiti- 
mate possession  of  it  and  exercises  it  with  equity  is 
to  be  treated  as  the  representative  of  God.  St.  Paul 
admirably  traces  the  condition  that  should  regulate 
the  relation  existing  between  masters  and  servants, 
giving  at  the  same  time  the  motives  that  inspire 
the  conduct  of  each.  "Servants,  be  obedient  to 
them  that  are  your  lords  according  to  the  flesh, 
with  fear  and  trembling  in  the  simplicity  of  your 

heart  as  to  Christ With  a  good  will  serving, 

as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men And  you, 

masters,  do  the  same  thing  to  them,  forbearing 
threatenings:  knowing  that  the  Lord  both  of  tJiem 
and  of  you  is  in  heaven :  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  Him." 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  not  merely  to  Chris- 
tianize, it  is  also  to  humanize,  mankind;  for  expe- 
rience no  less  than  reason  teaches  that  it  is  impos- 
siple  for  the  mind  to  yield  assent  to  her  doctrines, 
the  heart  to  cherish  the  sentiments  which  she  in- 
spires, and  the  moral  being  to  embrace  and  prac- 
tise the  rules  of  conduct  which  she  prescribes, 
without  at  the  same  time  elevating  the  whole  social 
condition,  and,  as  it  were,  place  man  in  a  new  and 
entirely  different  sphere  of  life.  Not  only  is  im- 
morality at  variance  with  the  law  of  God ;  barbar- 
ity is  also  incompatible  with  its  practice.  The 
charity  that  reigns  by  necessity  in  the  affections, 
reveals  itself  in  the  outward  life.  Men  by  loving 
the  neighbor  as  themselves,  learn  to  treat  him  with 
deference  and  pay  him  the  civilities  which  are  the 
flowers  of  religion,  as  the  more  heroic  acts  of  char- 
ity are  its  fruit.  But  in  the  messengers  of  the  Cross 
this  was  not  a  consequence  left  to  follow  their 
preaching,  it  was  something  which  they  aimed  to 
produce.  Not  satisfied  with  inculcating  lessons 
of  humanity  on  masters,  the  Church  with  a  zeal 
tempered  by  a  love  of  justice  and  a  wisdom  pecu- 
liarly her  own,  induced  them  in  the  sequel  to  man- 
umit those  so  long  held  in  servitude,  and  to  make 
them  equals  in  the  social  scale  as  she  had  made 
them  in  the  gifl  of  faith.  Nothing  is  so  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  friends  of  humanity  witli 
esteem  for  the  Church  as  the  manner  in  which  she 
strove  from  the  beginning  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  miserable,  and  the  success  that  attended 
In.']1  efforts.  The  miraculous  change  wrought  by 
her  was  attended  with  no  scenes  of  carnage  and 
bloodshed;  not  ono  life  was  sacrificed,  not  one 
drop  of  blood  shed,  not  one  murmur  excited;  but, 


under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  made 
that  a  work  of  love  which  „ others  have  since  ,a- 
bored  to  effect  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  nations.  The  manner  in  which  she 
brought  so  difficult  an  enterprise  to  a  successful 
termination  is  admirably  traced  by  the  learned  Hal. 
mes  in  his  erudite  work  on  European  Civilization. 
Conscious  of  the  noble  destiny  of  man,  and  no 
less  sensible  of  the  part  she  was  destined  to  play 
in  shaping  that  destiny,  the  Church  labored  inde- 
fatigably  for  centuries  to  engrave  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  men  the  sublime  trust  that  they  are  the  ad- 
umbrage  of  the  Deity,  and  that  for  thi»- reason  life 
is  to  be  cherished  and  guarded  for  the  sake  of  Him 
whose  image  is  in  the  soul.  The  tide  of  Roman 
immorality  may  set  in  full  against  her,  her  sol- 
diers may  fall  by  millions  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil 
principle  against  which  she  struggles,  confident 
that  she  can  do  all  things  in  Him  who  strengthens 
her,  she  continued  to  cheer  on  her  willing  hosts, 
and  with  undaunted  courage  awaited  the  hour  of 
victory.  Scarcely  did  it  seem  to  be  dawning  upon 
her,  when  the  countless  hands  of  northern  barba- 
rians poured  in  upon  her  domain,  and  bid  fair  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  her  all  but  finished  work. 
And  when  all  had  succumbed  to  her  invincible 
courage,  when  even  aTheodosius  had  done  public 
penance  for  his  deed  of  barbarity,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  St.  Ambrose  enacted  a  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  criminals  that  remains  in  force  in  our 
day,  she  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  a  season  of 
repose.  She  had  gained  an  important  point;  she 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  public  conscience,  as 
it  may  be  called;  murder  was  recognized  as  a  vio- 
lation of  law,  and  the  guilty,  though  often  secured 
against  punishment,  were 'not  sheltered  from  the 
infamy  that  justly  attached  itself  to  the  bloody 
deed.  If  feudal  lords  defied  her  authority,  and 
trampled  upon  her  wholesome  regulations,  kings 
and  emperors  acknowledged  their  obligation  to 
her,  not  only  for  their  crown,  but  for  security  in 
wearing  it.  With  a  list,  of  the  faults  against  which 
her  servants  incessantly  inveighed,  the  Middle 
Ages  were  remarkable  for  the  respect  paid  to  hu- 
man life.  One  monument  alone  of  this  period 
should  entitle  it  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all 
succeeding  times, — the  Truce  of  God,  by  which 
certain  nations  pledged  themselves  for  religious 
motives  to  abstain  from  shedding  blood  on  certain 
days  of  the  week.  What  the  world  would  have 
been  had  not  the  "great  falling  off"  in  the  six- 
teenth century  intercepted  the  victorious  march  of 
Catholicity  it  is  difficult  to  conjectur.  To  that 
movement,  however,  it  was  left  to  frustrate  as  far 
as  it  was  i:i  the  power  of  men  and  demons  the 
glorious  work  which  the  Church  was  pledged  to 
perfect  for  the  security  of  life 
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IP.  every  great  movement  there  are  a  few  enter- 
prising leaders  who  are  far  in  advance  of  their  co- 
temporaries.  So  it  was  with  the  Reformers.  While 
the  gentler  spirits  among  them  wished  to  proceed 
with  deliberation,  there  were  not  wanting  a  power- 
ful party  of  extremists.  Henry  VIII,  Luther,  Cal- 
vin and  Knox  carried  their  principles  to  their  ex- 
treme long  before  the  rest  of  their  adherents  were 
prepared  to  follow,  but  were  content  to  be  spectators 
of  a  drama  in  which  as  yet  they  felt  reluctant  to 
take  an  active  part.  Like  night  as  it  gradually 
creeps  over  the  landscape  struggling  with  the  twi- 
light does  not  immediately  "stretch  her  leaden 
sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world,"  so  the  progress 
of  license, — for  it  cannot  be  termed  liberty, — had 
many  a  fierce  contest  before  every  Catholic  instinct 
was  finally  lost  sight  of  by  the  world  without,  and 
society  instead  of  a  public  conscience  founded  on 
an  universal  religion  had  only  a  weak  sense  of 
honor  and  propriety  with  which  to  counteract  the 
assaults  of  passion. 

Can  it  be  proven,  however,  that  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  life  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  prin- 
ciples introduced  by  the  Reformation  ?  The  charge 
is  a  grave  one,  can  it  be  sustaind  by  arguments? 
The  world  had  never  before  witnessed  a  form  of  re- 
ligion that  left  all  dogma,  or  opinion,  in  the  hands 
of  her  adherents,  satisfied  to  give  them  a  name  and 
a  place  of  worship.  They  could  hear  their  new 
church,  and  be  at  the  same  time  either  heathens 
or  publicans,  or  both.  Paganism  and  idolatry 
had  something  positive  in  them;  to  Protestantism 
it  was  left  to  create  a  religion  in  which  there 
should  be  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  originator  of  this  anomaly  would 
gladly  have  seen  their  followers  rest  satisfied  with 
the  form  which  they  had  given  to  the  new  doc- 
trine; but  they  had  detached  the  rock  from  its 
place  in  the  mountain  and  could  not  arrest  its 
downward  course  till  it  had  reached  the  valley 
below.  The  privilege  it  gave  was  too  flattering  to 
fallen  nature  not  to  be  indulged  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Gradually,  too,  the  doctrine  distorted,  and  deformed, 
that  had  been  pilfered  from  the  Church,  or  which 
were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind  to  yield 
at  once  to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  withered  and 
died,  and  Protestantism  stood  forth  in  all  the 
majesty  of  her  new-born  freedom  of  conscience. 

Urged  on  by  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
the  number  of  distinctive  tenets  grew  daily  more 
insignificant,  and  the  few  tha-t  remained  were  in- 
terpreted with  a  latitude  that  would  have  scandal- 
ized Luther  himself.  Religion  was  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  sentimentalism;  revelation  ceased  to  be 
accepted  with  credit;  under  the  pen  of  Straus  and 
Renan  and  their  school,  Christ  became  either  a 
myth  or  an  impostor;  the  history  of  the  creation 


was  put  into  the  crucible  of  geology  and  found  to 
contain  'large  deposits  of  alloy;  the  Bible  was 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting;  and, 
to  crown  all,  man  from  being  the  masterpiece  of 
the  divine  hand,  became  the  progeny  of  a  monkey. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  to  reduce  the  new  faith 
to  practice,  that  by  its  fruits  we  might  know  it. 

The  season  was  not  long  delayed,  and  the  fruit 
that  ripened  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
prove  conclusively  to  the  world  what  security 
there  is  for  society  when  the  claims  of  the  Church 
cease  to  be  recognized. 

It  may  be  urged  that  at  all  times  many  of  our 
most  honorable  citizens,  men  who  labored  earn- 
estly to  serve  God  and  discharge  their  duties  to 
society,  who  deplored  as  sincerely  as  any  could 
the  evils  that  afflict  society,  were  members  of  some 
Protestant  sect.  As  a  fact  this  is  incontestible; 
as  an  argument  it  has  no  weight.  Due  allowance 
having  been  made  for  the  influence  of  temporal 
interest,  the  power  of  the  truths  still  held  from  the 
Church,  for  all  that  is  true  in  Protestantism  is 
borrowed  from  the  Church,  there  is  littJe  left  for 
their  distinctive  religion  to  perform;  and  even 
that,  however  insignificant,  she  is  powerless  to 
effect.  Left  to  himself,  man  must  ere  long  fall  int  o 
every  crime.  Self-respect,  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  a  few  other  weak  motives,  may  for  a  time  re. 
strain  him,  or  force  him  to  sin  in  secret;  but  when 
virtue  has  relinquished  its  throne  in  the  heart! 
the  blush  of  shame  will  soon  cease  to  mantle  tho 
cheek.  Already  injustice  is  a  respectable  speciea 
of  sin,  if  men  have  only  the  good  fortune  10  deal 
in  large  sums;  trifling  defalcations  are  a  crime 
against  the  understanding,  and  brands  the  del  in. 
quent  as  a  man  of  mean  pretensions.  Of  course) 
the  idea  of  God  is  a  myth,  and  the  man  who  would, 
square  his  conduct  by  such  a  notion  could  lay  no 
claim  to  advanced  ideas.  He  might  have  been 
tolerated  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  but  he 
is  evidently  out  of  his  element  in  our  day.  Other 
crimes  are  fast  becoming  respectable,  and  among 
them  is  murder. 

And  what  restraint  can  Protestantism  in  any  of 
its  countless  forms  ofter  to  stem  the  tide  of  immo- 
rality ?  She  has  opened  the  floodgates  of  passion ; 
give  cannot  arrest  the  torrent  that  threatens  to  in- 
undate the  land.  Which  of  her  ministers  dare 
preach  any  other  doctrine  than  that  which  ho 
knows  the  people  are  disposed  to  hear?  If  his  per- 
sonal wealth  is  a  guarantee  against  want,  he  may  try 
the  experiment;  if  not,  an  empty  stomack  may  pay 
the  penalty  of  an  imprudent  speech.  Having  pro- 
claimed  man  his  own  master,  the  Reformation 
would  labor  in  vain  to  reduce  him  to  subjection. 

Not  so  the  Church.  With  a  moral  code  the  most 
perfect,  she  has  a  sanction  which  kjngs  and  GUI- 
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perors  have  been  taught  to  their  cost  cannot  be  de- 
fied with  impunity.  How  often  has  she  beheld 
the  greatest  potentates  of  the  earth  obey  her  sum- 
mons and  trembling  kneel  at  her  feet  to  give  an 
account  of  the  power  they  abused.  When  her 
summons  was  disregarded  her  anathema  has  with- 
ered their  sceptre  and  overturned  their  throne. 
All  that  is  in  the  world  of  morality  is  due  to  her 
power  and  wisdom;  and  if  society  is  again  to  re- 
turn to  the  life  which  it  lost,  it  is  through  her  that 
regeneration  must  be  effected.  The  world  must 
be  taught  that  only  within  her  pale  is  security  and 
repose  to  be  found ;  it  must  learn  that  "  all  good 
things  come  to  me  together  with  her,  and  innu- 
merable riches  through  her  hands." 


To  St.  Rose  of  Lima. 

O  beautiful  bud  of  that  marvellous  tree 
Whereon  blossomed  the  Mystical  Rose, 

How  cheering  this  side  of  the  mighty  sea 
Is  the  fragrance  thy  chalice  now  throws. 

While  the  trifling  daughters  of  modern  cant, 

Absorbed  in  their  rage  for  display, 
Their  dearly-bought  beauty  affectedly  flaunt,   \ 

Inviting  the  p'-aise  of  the  gay, 

'Tis  sweet  to  look  back  to  the  ages  gone  by, 

And  to  dwell  on  thy  loveliness  rare, 
Thy  an<;el-like  fear  that  thy  charms  might  supply 

The  tempter  of  souls  with  a  snare. 

And  the  caustic  that  fed  on  thy  delicate  hands 
To  rob  them  of  smoothness  and  grace, 

How  it  shames  the  cosmetic  their  folly  demands,1 
To  heighten  the  bloom  of  the  face! 

And  thy   thorns  'neath  the  garland — thy  ringlets 
despoiled, — 

How  loud  the  reproach  that  they  speak! — 
For  they  show  how  thy  innocent  spirit  recoiled 

From  the  praise  they  so  greedily  seek.* 

Sweet  saint  of  America,  potent  with  God, 

Have  pity,  and  plead  for  our  clime, 
That  Faith  in  her  mission  of  mercy  abroad, 

Shall  stem  the  dark  torrent  of  crime 

That  flows  from  the  Vanity,  Envy  and  Pride 

Of  Columbia's  daughters  to-day  ; 
»V r.'n-i /.s  ?/•//</,  blastincj  hopes  of  our  homes  far  and  wide, 

BY  THEIR  PASSION  FOB  DRESS  AND  DISPLAY. 

ST.  MARY'S,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  July  23. 


*  St.  Rose  washed  her  hands  in  hot  lime  to  take  off 
the  skin  and  destroy  their  benuty:  and  when  com- 
pelled by  her  mother  to  wear  a  garland  of  flowers,  she 
inserted  sharp  points  underneath  it,  to  remind  her  of 
our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns.  When  she  made  the 
vow  of  virginity,  she  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair. — (SEE 
LIFE  OF  ST.  ROSE,  published  by  Peter  F.  Cunningham, 
Philadelphia.  Chap,  iii.) 


The  Devotion  of  All  Devotions. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OP   "THE  DOVE  OF    TIIE   TABER- 
NACLE." 


[CONCLUDED.] 

Nor  is  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  confined  to 
our  Blessed  Lord  during  His  mortal  life.  The 
love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  stronger  than  death. 
Though  Jesus  ascended  to  heaven,  we  have  still 
His  adorable  Heart  on  earth.  Here  a  new  \vorld 
of  love,  of  mercy,  of  all  divine  perfections,  unfolds 
itself  to  our  bewildered  view.  The  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist!  My  God!  how 
little  man  becomes,  even  in  his  own  estimation, 
when  he  tries  to  speak  or  write  on  the  love  of 
Jesus  in  the  Holy  Eucharist!  The  intellect  of 
the  brightest  Cherub  cannot  comprehend  "the 
breadth  ami  length  and  height  and  depth  "  of  the 
love  of  God  therein  contained.  "  In  the  Eucharist," 
says  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  "Jesus  poured  out 
all  the  riches  of  His  love  for  men."  * 

On  the  altar,  as  in  Nazareth,  the  Word  is  made 
Flesh.  "  Oh !  venerable,"  cries  out  St.  Augustine, 
"the  dignity  of  priests,  in  whose  hands,  as  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  the  Son  of  God  becomes  in- 
carnate." f  On  countless  altars,  in  every  clime,  and 
in  every  land,  the  Son  of  God  descends  from  heav- 
en into  the  unworthy  priest's  hands,  as  once  He  did 
into  the  chaste  womb  of  Mary.  The  Prophet 
Malachias  had  long  foretold  it,  "From  the  rising 
of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down,  My  name  is 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  there 
is  sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered  to  My  name  a  clean 
oblation ;  for  My  name  is  g'-eat  among  the  Gentiles, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. "J  On  the  altar  Jesus  is 
born,  on  the  altar  Jesus  mystically  dies,  the  Blood 
of  His  Sacred  Heart  is  mystically  separated  from 
His  body.  Who  can  refuse  to  love  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  Holy  Eucharist  we  re- 
ceive the  Body  and  Blood,  the  Soul  and  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  our  food  and  drink;  the  Blood 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  flows  on  our  souls  to  wash 
away  our  sins,  to  give  us  strengtli  in  living,  hope 
in  dying,  and  heaven  beyond  the  grave.  "  Take 
ye  and  eat,"  says  the  Redeemer,  "  this  is  My  Body. 
Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My  Blood  of  the 
new  testament,"  |j  the  Blood  of  My  very  Heart. 
And  again  Our  Blessed  Saviour  promised,  "He 
that  cateth  My  Flesh  and  drinkcth  My  Blood  hath 
everlasting  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  upon  the 
last  day."  §  The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  is  the  pledge  of  Paradise.  Writ- 
ing on  this  subject,  St.  Bernard  exclaims,  "  Rejoice, 

*  Sess.  xiii,  cap.  2.  f  Ps.  xxvii.  J  i,  2. 

]  Matt.,  xxvi,  26.  §  John,  vi,  55. 
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ye  spouses,  be  in  transports  of  joy,  you  possess  the 
•pledge,  you  hold  the  earnest  of  the  Spouse  to  whom 
you  will  be  happily  united  in  the  celestial  Country." 

Possessing  thus  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist  the 
"  tremendous  mysteries  "  (as  the  Council  of  Trent 
calls  them)  of  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Muss, 
and  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  Communion,  we 
might  say,  "  Enough,  Blessed  Lord  ! "  But  the 
love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  not  yet  satisfied. 
Jesus  would  not  leave  us  orphans.  He  will  be 
wtth  us  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
the  most  touching  accents  of  love  He  says,  "My 
delights  are,  to  be  with  the  children  of  men."  * 
Jesus,  though  entertained  in  heaven  by  the  sweet 
canticles  of  saints  and  angels,  finds  His  delights 
among  the  children  of  men  on  earth;  and  yet  men 
offend  Jesus  so  much,  love  Jesus  so  little!  Yes, 
on  our  altars,  in  the  Ciborium,  day  and  night,  is 
ever  present,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  From  the 
Tabernacle,. He  says,  "This  is  My  rest  for  ever  and 
for  ever:  here  I  will  dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it,"  f 
and  He  adds,  "  My  Eyes  and  My  Heart  shalt  be 
there  always."  \ 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  ever  present  on 
our  altars,  diffusing  blessings  upon  His  children, 
consoling  the  sorrowing,  fortifying  the  falling, 
raising  up  the  despairing,  forgiving  the  repenting. 
"  Come  to  Me,"  says  the  merciful  Saviour,  "  all  you 
that  labor  and  are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh 
you."  | 

Jesus  instituted  in  His  Church  Sacraments  pos- 
sessing stupendous  power  and  efficacy.  They 
remit  sin,  they  confer  grace,  they  prepare  the  soul 
to  meet  her  God.  But  whence  coine  this  myste- 
rious power  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  ?  From 
the  Blood  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The  priest 
absolves,  the  chains  of  sin  are  burst,  heaven  is  re- 
joiced, the  angels  sing  round  the  repenting  sinner; 
but  it  was  the  Blood  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
which  flowed  upon  the  penitent  soul,  and  made 
her  whiter  thaa  the  very  snow. 

Devotion  then  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  com- 
prehends the  whole  life  and  death  of  Jesus  in  the 
Flesh,  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist, 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments — in  a 
word,  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption.  We  shall 
conclude  with  a  passage  from  the  life  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque — a  passage,  like  all  the 
sayings  of  the  saints,  full  of  unction,  but  especially 
breathing  the  holiest  love  and  the  most  tender  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  She  says  to 
her  Novices,  "The  Heart  of  Jesus  is  an  abyss 
where  you  will  find  all.  It  is  especially  an  abyss 
of  love,  in  which  you  should  lose  every  other  love. 


*  Prov.,  viii,  3L      f  Ps.  cxxxi,  14. 
I  Matt,  xi,  2a 
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If  you  are  in  an  abyss  of  privation  and  desolation, 
this  Divine  Heart  is  an  abyss  of  every  consolation 
in  which  we  should  lose  ourselves,  without  desir- 
ing, however,  to  taste  its  sweetness.  If  you  are  in 
an  abyss  of  dryness  and  powerlessness,  go  and  bury 
yourself  in  the  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  an 
abyss  of  power  and  love.  If  you  are  in  an  abyss 
of  poverty,  and  stripped  of  everything,  bury  your- 
self in  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  is  filled  with  treas- 
ures with  which  it  will  enrich  you.  If  you  are  in 
an  abyss  of  weakness,  relapses,  and  misery,  go  fre- 
quently to  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  is  an  ab}-ss  of 
mercy  and  strength,  and  will  raise  you  up,  and 
strengthen  you.  If  you  experience  in  yourself  an 
abyss  of  pride  and  vain  self-esteem,  bury  it  at  once 
in  the  deep  self-annihilaion  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus, 
His  humble  Heart  is  an  abyss  of  humility.  If  you 
are  in  an  abyss  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  the  Heart 
of  Jesus  is  an  abyss  of  light  and  knowledge.  Learn 
from  It  above  all  things  to  love  It.  If  you  are  in 
an  abyss  of  infidelity  and  inconstancy,  the  Heart 
of  Jesus  is  an  abyss  of  constancy  and  fidelity.  Bury 
yotirself  in  It  and  you  will  find  there  a  love  which 
constantly  loves  you  and  seeks  your  good.  If  you 
are,  as  it  were,  buried  in  death,  go  to  the  Heart  of 
Jesus.  You  will  3nd  there  an  abyss  of  life,  and 
draw  from  It  a  new  life,  in  which  you  will  no 
longer  see  but  with  the  Eyes  of  Jesus  Christ,  no 
longer  act  but  by  His  movement,  no  longer  speak 
but  with  His  Tongue,  no  longer  love  but  with  His 
Heart. 

"If  you  find  yourself  in  an  abyss  of  ingratitude, 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  an  abyss  of  gratitude.  Draw 
from  It  whatever  you  wish  to  offer  to  God  for  all 
the  blessings  you  have  received  from  Him,  and 
beg  of  Jesus  to  supply  for  you  out  of  His  abundance. 
If  you  are  in  an  abyss  of  agitation,  impatience,  or 
auger,  go  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  is  an  abyss  of 
gentleness.  If  you  are  in  an  abyss  of  dissipation 
and  distraction,  you  will  find  in  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  an  abyss  of  recollection  and  fervor  which 
will  supply  for  all,  and  fix  your  heart  and  imagin- 
ation uniting  them  to  Him.  If  you  feel  plunged 
in  an  abyss  of  sadness,  bury  this  sadness  itself  in 
the  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  is  an  abyss  of  heavenly  joy, 
and  the  treasure  of  delight  to  saints  and  angels. 
If  you  are  in  trouble  and  disquietude,  the  Divine 
Heart  is  an  abyss  of  peace,  and  this  peace  it  will 
impart  to  you.  If  you  are  in  an  abyss  of  bitterness 
and  suffering,  unite  them  to  the  abyss  of  the  in- 
finite sufferings  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus;  and  you 
will  learn  of  Him  to  suffer  and  be  happy  in  suffer- 
ing. If  you  are  in  an  abyss  of  fear,  the  Heart  of  Jesire 
is  an  abyss  of  confidence  and  love.  Abandon  your- 
self to  It  and  you  will  learn  that  fear  should  give 
place  to  love.  In  fine,  in  everything,  and  on  all 
occasions,  plunge  yourself  in  this  ocean  of  love 
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and  charity,  and  if  possible  do  not  quit  it  until,  like 
iron  in  the  furnace,  or  as  a  sponge  plunged  in  the 
sea  and  penetrated  with  its  waters,  you  are  pene- 
trated with  the  fire  with  which  this  Heart  is  burn- 
ing for  God  and  men."  T.  H.  K. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DOBSET. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Two  weeks  later.  Schoolmaster  Sparks  has 
gone  away  from  Ridge-Croft  and  is  now  taking 
his  turn  at  'boarding  'round'  at  Captain  Willis',  a 
warrior  who  holds  his  commission  under  live  Mil- 
itia State-laws  and  by  virtue  thereof  makes  himself 
terrible  in  regimentals  on  training  day  and  Fourth 
of  July;  between  whiles  he  is  a  plain,  plodding 
New  England  farmer,  as  inoffensive  as  one  of  his 
own  sheep,  content  with  the  moderate  prosperity  he 
has  achieved,  and  envying  no  man.  He  is  of  good 
standing  in  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  being 
counted  one  of  the  elect,  and  really  believing  that 
he  is.  He  acts  according  to  his  lights,  which  arc 
at  the  best  but  faint  and  glimmering,  as  if  they 
shooe  'through  a  glass  darkly,'  his  highest  merit 
being  that  he  is  honest  in  his  belief,  without  hypoc- 
risy or  shame.  His  natural  disposition  is  to  'live 
at  peace  with  all  men  and  mind  his  own  business,' 
which  is  his '  motto,'  as  he  often  says  with  a  simple 
dignity  that  generally  impresses  people  with  an 
idea  that  it  is  a  very  good  motto  indeed,  only  so  few 
of  them  lay  it  to  heart.  But  Captain  Willis,  whose 
wife  has  been  dead  many  years,  has  three  daugh- 
ters, the  two  eldest  far  in  the  forties,  the  younger 
a  widow  with  one  child,  a  boy,  with  whom  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  These  women  are  possessed  of 
such  a  remarkable  spirit  of  industry  and  resolute 
will  that  they  get  through  the  daily  routine  of  their 
legitimate  domestic  chores,  and  much  extra  work 
besides,  with  a  velocity  that  leaves  them  with  much 
more  spare  time  upon  their  hands  than  is  good  for 
them.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  '  than  is  good 
for  them,'  because  they  do  not  apply  this  spare 
time  to  pursuits  which  in  the  least  degree  elevate 
their  states  either  morally  or  mentally  to  a  higher 
plane  than  the  one  in  which  they  live,  move 
and  have  their  being.  They  do  not  care  for 
books,  and  take  but  small  account  of  nature  only 
so  far  as  it  can  be  made  available  to  the  practical 
uses  of  life ;  they  have  but  narrow  ideas  of  hospi- 
tality, and  the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  others  as 
you  would  they  should  do  unto  you  is  a  dead  letter 
to  their  perceptions ;  but  they  dearly  love  gossip, 
at  home  or  abroad,  especially  when  it  is  flavored 
with  a  spice  of  slander;  they  roll  it  under  their 


tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel,  and  use  their  'spare 
time'  to  ferret  out  the  slightest  clue  leading  to  the 
ghoul-like  banquets  iii  which  they  delight.  It  is 
not  good  for  such  people  to  have  "spare  time:"  it 
gives  them  an  incalculable  power  of  working  mis- 
chief. There  are  people  in  the  world  possessed 
of  a  vult-urine  faculty  of  sniffing  afar  off  the  dead 
or  wounded  quarry  stricken  down  by  the  shafts  of 
malice;  with  marvellous  ingenuity  and  devilish 
perceptiveness  they  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  secrets,  on  the  keeping  of  which  the  peace 
and  respectability  of  families  depend,  that  but  for 
them  might  remain  buried;  they  whisper  them 
abroad,  they  proclaim  them  from  the  housetops, 
until  the  innocent  are  driven  to  hide  their  heads 
with  unmerited  shame,  and  the  erring  who  might 
have  been  saved  are  hunted  to  desperation.  It 
matters  little  to  such  natures  the  degree  of  actual 
guilt,  or  whether  the  suspected  individual  be 
wrongfully  accused :  they  fold  them  serpent-like 
in  a  coil  as  cruel  as  death,  and  covering  them  with 
the  filthy  slime  of  their  venom  turn  them  loose 
damaged  and  ruined  in  their  reputation  as  essen- 
tially as  if  they  had  actually  sinned  according  to 
their  accusation.  Who  stops  to  consider,  when  an 
inuendo  is  whispered,  the  doubt  expressed,  the 
circumstantial  evidence  related,  that  it  may  in  fact 
be  altogether  false  of  this  one  or  that  one  ?  who  has 
the  power  if  they  would,  when  a  whole  pack, 
"Blanche,  Sweet-heart  and  Tray,"  with  other  ours 
of  high  and  low  degree,  are  in  full  cry  on  the  trail 
of  the  victim  they  are  hunting  down,  to  stop  them  ? 
Well  may  St.  James  say,  referring  to  such,  that 
"the  tongue  is  a  member  set  on  fire  by  hell " ;  well 
may  the  slanderer  be  said  to  have  the  tongue  of 
asps  stinging  with  sudden  death!  A  divine  char- 
ity is  effluent,  and  must  by  a  supernatural  neces- 
sity burst  into  countless  blossoms  of  good  works 
— so  malice,  its  antithesis,  is  also  effluent  in  its 
diabolical  nature,  and  of  necessity  bears  a  fruitage 
as  deadly  and  venomous  as  the  Upas  whose  odor 
it  is  death  to  breathe. 

But  would  you  know  which  order  of  slanderers 
do  the  most  irremediable  mischief?  Good  people. 
We  need  not  go  among  the  Puritan  sects,  or  others 
separated  from  the  One  true  Faith,  to  find  them, 
for  unhappily  they  exist  within  its  fold — self-de- 
luded, dead  to  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  their 
holy  religion,  and  only  intent  on  the  indulgence  of 
their  favorite  sin.  Sin!  they  never  dream  of  its 
being  a  sin,  the  way  they  do  it.  Don't  they  go  to 
confession  and  Communion  regularly  ?  Are  they 
ever  absent  from  public  devotions— from  Mass  to 
Rosary  ?  Don't  they  give  to  the  poor,  and  visit  the 
sick?  Aren't  they  scandalized  when  others  can't 
do  the  same? — or  as  they  mildly  put  it,  'don't,'? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  such  edifying  individuals 
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tattle  scandle?  They  do.  I  have  heard  them; 
and  I'll  tell  you  how  they  do  it.  They  do  it  under 
the  guise  of  a  charitable  grief  for  the  shortcomings 
of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  or  the  fall  of  that  exemplary  man 
Mr.  So-and-so,  who  had  maybe  not  fallen  after  all ; 
they  deprecate  with  sanctimonious  faces  the  faults 
and  omissions  of  their  best  friends,  and  ask  you 
with  a  sigh  to  pray  for  them;  they  agree  to  slan- 
derous reports  by  their  very  silence,  or  a  significant 
way  they  have  of  rolling  up  their  eyes — by  a  sin- 
ister smile,  or  by  a  shrug;  they  wonder  at  the 
shortcomings  of  their  neighbors,  sugar-coating 
and  killing  their  conscience  by  uttering  words  of 
simulated  pity  and  sympathy.  I  have  known  them 
do  this  when  that  very  morning  the  tongue  now 
helping  to  murder  a  reputation  received  upon  it 
the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ !  Is  this 
self-deception  ?  is  it  blindness  ?  is  it  ignorance  ?  I 
do  not  kno  w :  it  may  be  one,  it  may  be  all  combined, 
but  it  is  slander  all  the  same;  slander  pointed  and 
weighted,  coming  from  them  with  a  deadlier  influ- 
ence than  from  others. 

I  might  go  on,  only  I  am  not  writing  an  essay  on 
slander.  I  hardly  know  how  it  came  about  that  I 
have  said  what  I  have  on  the  subject,  for  my  busi- 
ness is  to  tell  you  how  Amy  Wythe  got  adrift  in 
the  world,  and  of  the  agencies  that  set  her  adrift ; 
I  leave  tins  sin  of  the  age,  this  serpent  lurking  in 
the  Eden  of  Christ's  Church,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
confessional,  from  the  altar,  and  from  the  pulpit, 
that  souls  may  avoid  its  insidious,  destructive  virus. 

So,  take  it  all  in  all,  you  perceive  that  it  was 
not  a  good  thing  for  these  thrifty  daughters  of 
Capt.  Willis  to  have 'spare  time'  on  their  hands, 
seeing  how  they  used  it;  but  they  will  pass  nearly 
altogether  out  of  my  story,  and  you  will  presently 
see  why  they  were  introduced  at  all.  They  had 
heard  mysterious  rumors  about  the  inmates  of 
Ridge-Croft:  how  Aleck's  little  orphan  child  was 
treated,  and  how — whispered  under  the  breath, 
however,  no  one  being  bold  enough  to  impute 
such  things  openly  to  a  man  of  Deacon  Wythe's 
character — her  uncle  and  aunt,  both  greedy  for  her 
fortune,  would  not  be  very  sorry  to  have  her  out 
of  the  way — that  is,  lying  on  the  hillside,  under  the 
same  sod  that  covered  her  parents.  They  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  what  a  scarecrow  they  had 
made  of  Amy  when  they  brought  her  to  meeting 
dressed  in  her  common  dark  calico  made  after  the 
pattern  worn  by  Noah's  wife;  they  saw  that  her 
beautiful  hair  was  cropped  close  to  her  head,  that 
she  had  a  pitiful,  scared  look  in  her  big  blue  eyes; 
but  at  first  they  only  thought  that  "Miss'  Wythe, 
never  having  had  a  daughter  of  her  own,  didn't 
know  how  to  sli«k  her  up  like  other  young  gals"; 
and  cared  no  more  about  it  until  the  rumors  set 
afloat  by  Abigail  Jones  fell  like  pleasant  dews 


upon  them  just  when  they  were  perishing  for 
something  to  gossip  over,  for  about  that  time  they 
were  absorbed  in  the  usual  fall  preparations  for 
winter,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  go  round  among 
the  neighbors  to  glean  a  scrap  to  gnaw  on.  The 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  were  to  be  clarified  and 
stored,  the  winter  apples  to  be  looked  over  and 
put  into  their  bins,  the  pumpkins  had  been  sunned 
enough  and  were  to  be  laid  carefully  by  in  their 
usual  place  in  the  great  dry  cellar,  the  elderberry- 
wine  to  be  bottled,  the  cider — equal  to  champagne, 
it  was  said — was  to  be  seen  after,  walnuts  and 
shellbarks  to  be  barrelled,  the  preserves  and  fruit- 
sauces  to  be  examined  to  see  that  none  of  them 
were  fermenting,  the  pickles  also  to  be  inspected 
lest  they  might  be  showing  a  speck  of  moles, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  other  minor  things  to  be 
attended  to,  for  your  New  Englander  loves  the 
good  things  of  this  life:  he  may  not  care  for  the 
purple  and  fine  linen,  but  he  does  for  his  stomach 
and  tKe  pleasures  thereof.  The  Willises  therefore 
were  occupied  from  morning  until  night;  and  as 
their  neighbors  were  engaged  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  same  domestic  preparations,  all  inter- 
course between  them  was  necessarily  shut  off,  so 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  talk  over 
what  they  had  heard,  to  each  other,  speculate 
upon  its  probabilities,  and  build  a  precious  struc- 
ture thereon  while  they  brewed  their  home-made 
ale  and  ginger-beer. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  schoolmaster  Sparks 
arrived  one  afternoon,  when  he  was  not  expected 
— his  turn  there  being  a  month  later,  but  owing  to 
the  breaking-up  and  moving  away  of  the  family 
he  was  going  to  from  Ridge-Croft,  he  was  obliged 
t©  take  the  next  in  order,  which  was  Captain 
Willis'.  Now  they'd  hear  all  about  it,  they  said 
to  each  other:  'we  shall  get  it  from  the  fountain 
head.'  Not  only  that:  the  schoolmaster  was  a 
single  man,  and  who  knew  what  might  happen  I 
They  determined  he  should  have  a  nice  supper  to 
begin  with,  and  be  made  much  of.  But  dominie 
Sparks  was  a  silent,  abstracted  man,  as  you  know, 
and  to  their  direct  questions  as  to  how  matters 
were  going  on  at  Ridge-Croft,  their  artful  illusions 
and  broad  hints,  he  replied  in  monosyllables  or  by 
brief  answers  wide  of  the  mark.  They  thought 
he  was  very  deep,  or  an  idiot;  one  or  the  other 
made  it  impossible  to  throw  him  off  his  guard. 
The  fact  is  he  was  shy  by  nature,  and  his  solitary 
life  having  made  him  more  so,  this  battle-array  of- 
spinsters  with  a  widow  to  the  fore  had  simply 
made  him  dumb. 

But  they  were  not  going  to  give  up :  they  hadn't 
lived  in  the  world  so  long  as  not  to  know  that 
"  Wheu  a  woman  will,  she  will,  depend  on't; 
And  *vkeu  she  won't,  she  won't,  aud  there's  an  end  on't." 
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They  suw  that  this  impracticable  pedagogue  would 
have  to  be  played  like  a  fish  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  they  tempted  him  with  doughnuts  and  apples, 
with  fish-balls  and  pumpkin-pies,  with  custard  iu.id 
baked  pork  and  beans, — they  fed  him,  literally, 
on  milk  and  honey,  regaled  him  with  cookies 
and  cider,  they  waylaid  him  with  soft  speeches, 
they  hemmed  him  round  about  with  womanly 
care,  they  darned  his  socks,  mended  his  lineu, 
they  talked  to  him  from  three  sides  at  once,  nntil 
he  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  moral  triangle 
from  which  there  was  no  escape;  they  gave  him 
no  time  in  the  evening  to  read  his  little  old  Greek 
books,  but  they  treated  him  to  elderberry-wine  and 
sponge-cake,  upon  which  he  fell  into  the  trap,  fell 
into  it  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  yield  at 
discretion  than  to  expend  his  powers  of  resistance 
to  no  purpose.  Besides  that,  he  began  to  question 
himself  as  to  whether  it  was  not  his  duty,  as  a 
Christian,  to  speak  out  what  he  knew  to  the  confu- 
sion of  those  who  showed  themselves  so  ready  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  good,  well-meaning, 
upright  man  like  Deacon  Wythe.  One  evening, 
after  the  usual  early  supper  of  good  things,  the 
family  gathered  around  the  work-table,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  a  brightly-burning  coal-oil 
lamp.  A  cheerful  little  fire  crackled  and  flamed 
on  the  hearth — for  the  nights  were  frosty — blend- 
ing its  red  flickering  glow  with  the  white,  steady 
radiance  of  the  lamp.  Captain  Willis  snored  in 
his  armchair,  the  cat  snoring  in  unison  as  she  lay 
crouched  upon  his  knees.  Miss  Dorcas  was 
darning  the  family  stockings,  Miss  Eunice  was 
hemming  towels,  the  widow  Keturah  Snell  was 
busy  over  a  shirt  for  her  boy,  while  Master  Sparks 
sat  without  range,  looking  helplessly  first  at  one 
then  at  another.  It  was  getting  towards  bedtime. 
Miss  Dorcas  turned  her  last  pair  of  socks,  and 
rolling  them  neatly  together  laid  them  upon 
the  finished  pile  in  her  basket,  and  went  into  the 
buttery,  whence  she  returned  with  a  tray  holding 
a  pitcher  of  cider,  doughnuts,  apple-pie,  and  wal- 
nuts, which  she  placed  upon  the  table  with  a  gen- 
eral invitation  for  everyone  to  help  themselves. 
This  was  a  diversion,  anyhow,  for  the  beleaguered 
man,  who  was  blessed  with  a  good  digestive 
power  and  one  of  those  ever  ready  appetites  which 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  Providence  with 
zest  and  thankfulness  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
"Did  you  hear  any  news  about  Dan  Wythe  to- 
day, Mr.  Sparks?"  inquired  Miss  Dorcas,  in  an 
offhand  way,  as  if  the  thought  had  that  instant 
entered  her  mind,  emphasizing  her  question  by  a 
large  slice  of  apple-pio  laid  temptingly  upon  his 
plate. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Pilgrimage    to    Our    Lady    of  Mont- 
serrat. 


[CONTINUED.] 

VISIT  TO  THE  CAVE  "WHERE  THE  IMAGE  OF  OUR 
LADY  WAS  FOUND. 

In  October  1857,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  his 
wife  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa,  a  feister  to  Queen 
Isabella,  visited  the  Sanctuary  of  Montscrrat,  and 
were  received  with  royal  honors.  They  went  to 
visit  the  cave  where  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat  was  discovered,  and  it  being  dark 
when  they  returned  they  saw  the  plaza  and  arches 
illuminated  with  vases  of  various  colors  and 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  After  resting 
a  moment,  the  Duke  assisted  at  the  "Salve" 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  room  in  which 
the  statue  stands,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Our  Lady. 
The  Infanta  put  on  the  breast  of  the  statue  a 
pin  of  diamonds.  As  they  were  in  the  room 
of  the  Abbot,  a  happy  thought  presented  it- 
self to  their  minds.  The  prince  approached  the 
Abbot,  Father  Muntaclas,  and  expressed  his  de- 
sire that  the  reparation  of  the  Cave  in  which  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  was  found  should  at  once  be 
commenced;  and  they  contributed  a  round  sum 
for  that  purpose,  an  act  of  generosity  that  was  im- 
itated by  all  those  present. 

When  I  visited  the  Cave,  six  years  after  this  in- 
cident happened,  the  work  of  repairing  was  nearly 
finished,  and  I  admired  the  roof  of  the  chapel, 
which  was  of  a  rich  blue,  adorned  with  golden  stars. 
The  road  which  leads  from  the  monastery  to  the 
Cave  was  built  in  1691,  and  cost  so  much  money 
that  it  received  the  name  of  "The  Silver  Road," 
high  rocks  having  had  to  be  cut  down  and  walls  to 
be  built  here  and  there.  The  chapel  is  very  fine, 
having  a  half  cupola  over  the  altar;  the  rock  is 
left  bare.  It  was  in  this  place  that  the  statue  of 
Our  Lady  was  found  after  having  been  lost 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  years,  though 
its  memory  was  yet  fresh  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Barcelona,  where  it  had  been  venerated 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  I  think 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  back  to  the 
time  before  the  image  was  found  in  the  cave  of 
Montserrat,  and  study  the  causes  that  obliged  the 
faithful  to  conceal  it  amongst  the  rugged  rocks  of 
this  mountain. 

If  we  give  credit  to  what  Father  Argaiz,  a 
chronicler  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  says, 
the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  was  made 
by  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  who,  it  is  said,  carved 
it  in  Jerusalem,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  called 
Our  Lady  of  Jerusalem.  Passing  through  Spain, 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Peter,  left,  it  is 
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said,  several  of  these  images  to  increase  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful,  and  one  amongst  others  was 
presented  to  the  first  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  St. 
Etereo,  whose  love  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  they  say,  was  above  measure.  Barcelona, 
enriched  with  this  precious  gift,  had  recourse  to 
her  in  time  of  persecution.  The  Bishop,  St.  Seve- 
rus,  and  the  glorious  martyr  St.  Eulalia,  were  very 
devout  to  Our  Lady  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Paciano, 
Bishop  of  Barcelona,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, exposed  this  image  to  public  veneration  in 
the  Church  of  Sts:  Justus  and  Pastor,  which  was 
at  that  time  his  cathedral.  For  more  than  three 
centuries  Our  Lady  was  invoked  throughout  all 
Catalonia;  but  the  ill-fated  time  of  the  Arabian 
invasion  arrived,  and  Barcelona  being  besieged 
and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels, its  Bishop,  Peter,  and  Enrigo  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  city,  helped  by  a  few  faithful  servants, 
took  away  this  sacred  image  and  hid  it  amidst 
the  rugged  rocks  and  thick  briers  of  the  mountain 
of  Montserrat.  This  secret  translation  of  the 
statue  took  place  on  the  22d  of  April,  718,  the 
memorable  day  on  which  Barcelona  lost  l*er  most 
precious  jewel. 

We  need  not  open  a  dissertation  here  to  see 
whether  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  was 
made  by  St.  Luke  or  not;  nor  need  we  search 
whether  it  is  true  that  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  pre- 
sented this  statue  to  the  first  Christians, — the  fact 
looks  so  giorious  for  our  country  that  we  would 
be  inclined  to  believe  it.  However,  there  is  a 
circumstance  which  we  cannot  pass  over,  and 
which  serves  to  prove  that  this  statue  is  at  least 
very  ancient:  this  fact  is  that  when  it  was  discov- 
ered, in  880,  the  memory  of  it  had  been  almost 
lost  amongst  the  people  then  living,  which  proves  ' 
that  it  had  been  buried  in  that  place  for  a  long 
period,  and  probably  in  times  of  persecution.  If 
it  is  true,  as  Suitprand  says,  that  this  image  was 
well  loved  by  St.  Severus  and  St.  Eulalia,  it  would 
follow  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  images  of 
Our  Lady  exposed  to  public  veneration.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  place  where  this  sacred  im- 
age remained  concealed  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  has  always  been  highly  venerated  by  all 
classes  of  pilgrims.  In  former  days  a  monk-used 
to  live  there  and  say  Mass  daily  for  the  family  of 
benefactors  who  had  built  a  chapel  in  the  Cave; 
the  choir-boys  used  to  go  there  every  Saturday, 
with  lighted  tapers,  singing  the  Litany  in  memory 
of  those  Saturdays  on  which  the  stars  were  seen 
over  the  Cave  and  the  voices  of  angels  heard, — 
which  miracle  brought  about  the  discovery  of  the 
image,  as  we  have  already  related. 

We  spent  a  long  time  visiting  the  chapel  and 
the  little  rooms  adjoining  it,  from  which  we  had 


a  beautiful  view,  and  heard  the  waters  of  the 
Llobregat  running  under  our  feet. 

We  were  present  that  evening  at  the  recitation 
of  the  Rosary  and  the  chanting  of  the  "Salve," 
and  next  morning  I  had  the  great  consolation  of 
seeing  all  my  relatives  who  had  accompanied  me 
there  go  to  confession  and  receive  from  my  own 
hand  the  Bread  of  Angels.  Oh,  what  a  sweet  and 
lasting  joy  it  is  for  a  priest  of  God  to  give  the  Liv- 
ing Bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven  to  those 
from  whom  he  has  received  his  natural  life! 

After  Mass  we  went  again  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  and  also  to  thank 
the  monks  for  their  kind  hospitality;  and  then  I, 
with  my  brother  and  brother-in-law,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  took  the  road  to 
Collbato,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 

THE    CAVES. 

Giving  our  last  farewell  to  the  many  sacred 
things  which  the  Sanctuary  of  Montserrat  con- 
tained, we  took  the  route  to  Collbato,  mounted 
on  very  humble  animals,  and  descended  the  moun- 
tain till  we  arrived  at  a  house  where  the  neces- 
sary guide  and  torchlights  were  provided  for  us 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  From  this  house  we 
could  see  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  it  looked  like 
an  eagle's  nest  perched  high  up  on  the  rocks,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  reach  it  without  wings. 
But  it  is  only  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  house, 
by  a  road  that  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  though 
the  path  becomes  so  steep  near  the  opening  to  the 
caves,  that  one  has  to  climb  up  by  a  ladder  well 
securely  to  the  rocks.  As  I  was  not  born  to  be  a 
sailor  or  a  circus  performer,  I  had  to  be  very  care- 
ful going  up  and  down  the  ladder  at  such  a  great 
elevation.  The  opening  of  the  Cave  is  oval,  and 
it  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating,  the  key  of  which  is 
kept  by  the  owner  of  the  house  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

I  will  not  tire  my  readers  with  a  dissertation 
upon  these  immense  caverns.  Whether  they  were 
caused  by  water  or  fire,  it  matters  not,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  water  is  now  running  through  all  of 
them.  It  is  a  general  belief  that  the  mountains  of 
Montserrat  are  hollow  within,  and  contain  im- 
mense caves,  which  have  not  yet  been  explored. 

The  guide  was  very  kind,  and  gave  us  as 
much  information  as  he"  could.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  when  we  started  up;  the  sun 
was  very  hot,  and  we  commenced  to  per- 
spire freely.  Afraid  of  going  inside  immedi- 
ately, as  the  atmosphere  was  chilly  and  damp,  we 
rested  ourselves  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Cave, 
between  the  sunshine  of  the  outside  and  the  thick 
darkness  within.  Our  guide  remarked  that  we 
might  be  pleased  to  know  how  these  caves  had 
been  discovered  recently,  and  having  received  an 
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affirmative  answer,  he  informed  us  that  "  Mr.  Joa- 
chim Font,  a  resident  of  Barcelona,  who  had 
gone  to  England  in  1846,  while  bidding  adieu  to 
one  of  his  friends  when  about  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  the  latter  said  to  him:  'It  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  accompany  you  to 
Spain,  as  I  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Caves  of  Montserrat.'  As  Mr.  Fout 
as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  these 
caves,  he  was  very  much  surprised  when  his 
friend  presented  him  with  a  drawing  representing 
some  of  them;  and  when  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  after  having  consulted  with  the  Monks  of 
Montserrat  and  several  friends,  he  got  up  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  them.  After  many  difficulties 
they  arrived  at  the  place  called  by  the  natives 
'Forat  del  Sal  Nitra,'  which  means  'The  Saltpetre 
Hole,'  and  were  astonished  to  discover  these  large 
caverns."  Here  the  guide,  getting  up  from  the 
stone  where  he  was  sitting,  lighted  the  torches 
and  bade  us  follow  him,  cautioning  us  to  try  and 
keep  as  close  together  as  possible  for  fear  we 
should  lose  our  way.  The  first  thing  we  noticed  on 
entering  the  cave  were  the  immense  rocks  jutting 
out  from  the  abyss,  of  the  most  capricious  forms, 
and  threatening  every  moment  to  fall.  Here  were 
colossal  pyramids,  arches  seemingly  without  any 
support,  columns  of  enormous  height,  and  under 
our  feet  precipices  and  dangers  at  every  step,  hav- 
ing alternately  to  descend  and  to  climb  as  we  went 
along,  and  withal  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  dark- 
ness. The  light  of  the  torches  looked  like  dismal 
stars  in  a  tempestuous  night.  Every  word  you 
utter  is  repeated  with  a  sepulchral  echo,  which  in 
creases  your  fears  more  and  more.  To  give  a 
better  view  of  the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the 
caves,  we  brought  with  us  some  artificial  fires, 
by  whose  light  we  discovered  here  and  there 
what  looked  like  vaults  of  immense  cathedrals 
sustained  by  immense  columns.  To  the  right  of 
this  cave  there  is  a  level  place  where  the  walls  are 
blackened  by  smoke :  it  is  called  "  The  Kitchen." 
During  the  war  of  independence,  in  1808,  these 
caves  served  as  an  asylum  to  the  peasants  who 
had  risen  against  the  invaders.  In  this  kind  of 
gallery  we  saw  stalactites  which  by  their  size  in- 
dicated that  they  were  many  centuries  old.  "  How 
many  centuries,"  I  said,  "  it  must  have  taken  the 
water  dropping  from  the  crevices  of  these  rocks 
to  form,  from  the  grains  of  insoluble  salt  they  left 
in  their  course,  these  pyramids,  columns,  pulpits, 
and  seemingly  human  forms!"  To  the  left  we 
saw  evidences  that  the  water  had  run  there  for  a 
long  period,  forming  what  appeared  like  cascades 
in  a  garden.  Noticing  a  great  opening  in  a 
corner,  we  asked  our  guide  if  we  were  going  to 
another  cave.  "No,"  said  he,  "that  is  the  place 


of  refuge  of  'El  Mansueto" — whose  history,  with- 
out being  asked,  he  began  to  relate. 


Perugia  and  her  Churches. 

BY  HOSE  HOWE. 

I. 

SAN  LORENZO. — (CONTINUED.) 

The  first  Sunday  that  we  were  in  Perugia  San- 
Lorenzo  was  the  scene  of  grand  festivities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  custom  the  shafts  of  the  pil- 
lars where  enveloped  in  red  and  gold  drapery; 
and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  assisting  at  the  sol- 
emn High  Mass,  his  flaming  scarlet  robes  made 
the  picture  formed  by  the  beautiful  interior  of  San 
Lorenzo  more  complete.  A  little  chapel  on  the  left 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  iron  gratings,  seemed 
for  the  time  being  the  chief  object  of  attraction. 
Inside  of  this  chapel  there  are  two  opposite  rows 
of  richly  carved  oaken  seats,  or  rather  stalls,  and 
the  alta/-piece  is  an  exquisite  modern  painting  of 
the  Espousals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  that  day 
the  altar  was  loaded  with  waxlights,  and  numerous 
candelabra  were  suspended  from  that  portion  of  the 
roof  immediately  above  the  chapel.  High  above 
the  altar  a  large  reliquary  was  unveiled,  and  dis- 
covered within  itself  a  smaller  one  resembling  an 
antique  ostensorium.  A  temporary  gallery  had 
been  erected  above  the  chapel,  and  people  of  every 
class  were  ascending  to  the  reliquary  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  respect  and  devotion.  A  member  of  our 
party  interrogated  a  peasant  woman  concerning  the 
relic,  and  she  was  told  in  reply  that  it  was  the 
"Holy  Ring."  "But  what  Holy  Ring?"  "The 
Holy  Ring  of  the  Madonna,  to  be  sure!"  said  the 
good  woman,  aghast  at  such  ignorance.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  ring  of  her  Espousals,  but  that  thick  al- 
abaster circlet  iu  the  glass  case  did  not  seem  as  if 
it  could  be  worn  on  a  finger,  certainly  not  as  the 
wedding  rings  in  use  at  the  present  day.  How- 
ever, we  had  once  been  told  by  a  Munich  clergy 
man  that  in  such  cases  our  duty  was  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  congregation, — so  we  also  ascend- 
ed and  kissed  the  relic,  and  gave  our  rosaries  to 
the  attending  priest,  to  be  laid  on  it  whatever  it 
might  be.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  solemn  Ves- 
pers, the  clergy  went  in  procession  to  this  chapel, 
where  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  given.  When  all  the  lights  on  the  altar  and 
in  the  candelabra  were  burning,  the  little  chapel 
was  flooded  with  the  gentle  brilliance.  All  this 
part  we  understood,  and  we  enjoyed  it  thoroughly, 
for  we  had  seldom  seen  anything  so  beautiful. 

We  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
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the  kind  visit  of  this  priest,  to  inform  ourselves 
concerning  the  festival  and  the  relic. 

"Ah,  yes:  it  is  the  Holy  Ring  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  was  brought  to  Perugia  some  three  h  un- 
dred  years  since,  from  Chiusi,  a  neighboring  town, 
where  it  had  been  for  several  centuries." 

"What  festival  was  that?"  we  asked;  "our  Mis- 
sals said  St.  Bonaventura." 

"  No :  that  feast  is  not  in  the  Roman  Missal,"  re- 
plied he ;  "  it  is  a  feast  proper  to  the  Diocese  of 
Perugia:  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Ring.  It  is  always 
celebrated  on  the  second  Sunday  of  July" 

"But  could  the  Blessed  Virgin  wear  that  ring?" 

"Wear  it!  Ah  no;  it  was  a  circlet  belonging  to 
the  Temple  and  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  woman 
during  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  As  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  were  espoused  in 
the  Temple,  of  course  that  ring  was  placed  on  the 
finger  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

Then  he  began  to  tell  us  of  a  pilgrimage  that 
would  arrive  from  the  Neapolitan  provinces  in  a 
few  days.  The  peasants  of  the  districts  south  of 
Rome  come  on  foot,  annually,  to  Assisi,  to  gain  the 
indulgence  to  be  obtained  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  degli  Angeli,and  after  visiting  all  the  place 
hallowed  by  association  with  St.  Francis  it  Is  their 
custom  to  come  to  Perugia,  only  nine  miles  distant 
from  Assisi,  to  pray  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Ring. 

As  strangers  and  as  Catholics  we  ought  to  wit- 
ness the  curious  scene  ensuing,  so  said  our  new 
friend;  but,  added  he:  "it  will  be  early;  you  must 
be  in  the  church  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
and  also  before,  if  possible.  The  pilgrims  begin 
to  arrive  at  midnight,  and  as  soon  as  San  Lorenzo 
is  opened,  which  is  at  a  quarter  past  four,  those 
who  have  arrived  enter  and  station  themselves  be- 
fore the  chapel,  and  call  out  at  intervals  "  0  Maria! 
0  Sanf  Avello!  (O  Holy  Ring!)  etc.  At  six  o'clock 
all  will  have  arrived,  and  the  reliquary  will  de- 
scend amid  their  cries  and  ejaculations." 

As  our  friend  arose  to  go  hereiterated  his  prom- 
ise to  send  the  teacher;  and  then  he  told  us  his 
name,  saying  very  kindly:  "  Whenever  you  wish 
anything, — and  strangers  always  want  something, 
—just  ask  in  the  sacristy  for  me:  I  am  always 
ready  to  assist  foreigners." 

We  were  delighted  with  his  kindness,  and  we 
concluded  that  he  was  one  of  the  younger  append- 
ages of  the  Cathedral  who  had  a  great  deal  of  leis- 
ure, a  portion  of  which  he  devoted  to  strangers ; 
and  how  very  amiable ! 

The  next  day,  at  :lie  appointed  hour,  the  young 
girl  arrived,  accompanied  by  her  father,  a  respect- 
able old  man  from  the  middle  walks  of  life.  The 
young  girl  herself  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion; she  had  a  certain  self-possession,  mingled 


with  real  modesty,  and  her  dress  was  evidently 
regulated  by  a  true  spirit  of  piety.  She  was  not 
rendered  conspicuous  by  any  distant  imitation  of 
a  religious  habit,  either  in  form  or  color;  neither 
did  she  attempt  any  extreme  of  fashion.  In  a 
word,  she  was  that  rare  being,  a  girl  dressed  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  age  and  station.  Arrangements 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  were  soon  made  and 
from  that  day  Signora  Francesca — or  as  we  chose 
to  call  her  among  ourselves,  'Miss  Fannie,' — spent 
daily  from  one  to  two  hours  in  our  apartments, 
Sundays  and  festivals  excepted.  At  first  we  used  to 
smile,  and  even  laugh,  because  she  could  not  come 
or  go  without  the  protecting  presence  of  hsr  father; 
but  we  learned  that  being  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  she  would 
be  subjected  to  the  impertinence  of  the  ill-disposed, 
if  she  were  alone  in  the  street.  It  would  not  have 
lessened  her  diffidence  during  the  first  days  of  our 
acquaintance  had  she  known  that  the  family  had 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  a  well  brought  up  Italian  girl.  For  the 
present,  it  suffices  to  say  that  we  were  more  than 
satisfied:  we  were  amazed. 

The  morning  appointed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Neapolitans  at  length  came,  and  at  early  dawn  we 
were  all  astir.  We  made  a  quick  toilette,  and  hur- 
rying through  the  still  silent  streets  we  were  in  (he 
Cathedral  before  five  o'clock.  Some  of  the  pil- 
grims were  already  in  the  church,  stand  ing  around 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ring,  their  hands  clasping 
the  grating,  and  from  time  to  time  the  ejaculations 
suggested  by  the  devotion  of  each  one  resounded 
through  the  church.  Other  groups  or  rather  pro- 
cessions were  constantly  entering,  and  as  they  ar- 
rived on  the  threshold  they  fell  on  their  knees  and 
actually  walked  in  that  posture  towards  the  door 
of  the  chapel  a  distance  of  several  yards.  They 
all  looked  weary  and  wayworn,  and  their  clothes 
though  clean  were  in  tatters.  Each  pilgrim  had 
a  staff,  in  many  cases  garlanded  with  green 
wreaths,  in  his  or  her  hand,  and  their  effects  were 
tied  in  bundles  and  carried  on  their  heads. 

Some  of  the  processions  were  composed  entirely 
of  middle-aged  and  elderly  men,  others  of  youth 
and  boys.  Some  were  the  married  women,  and 
others  were  the  young  girls,  but  all  walked  in  on 
their  knees,  and  all  sang  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  and 
that  being  finished  they  intoned  psalms.  Perhaps 
the  shrill  treble  of  the  women  would  have  scarcely 
ceased  to  rouse  the  echoes  of  the  vast  Cathedral 
when  the  deep  voices  of  the  men  would  take  up 
the  strain  and  mingle  their  tones  with  the  vocif- 
erous cries  of  those  already  arrived  at  the  chapel. 
As  soon  as  the  processions  readied  their  destina- 
tion, bundles  and  sticks  were  laid  beside  a  pillar, 
and  eacli  person  pressed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
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grating  in  order  to  seize  hold  of  it.  It  is  always 
touch  ing  to  see  the  Italians  thus  clinging  to  the  grat- 
ings that  separate  them  from  what  they  love  and 
reverence.  It  has  been  previously  mentioned,  and 
it  is  a  very  supplicating  position,  of  which  one  can- 
not speak  too  frequently. 

All  this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  scene  of 
which  the  Cathedral  was  the  theatre,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  its  pathetic 
solemnity.  We  stood  as  nearly  beside  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Ring  as  the  grating  would  allow,  thus 
bringing  ourselves  almost  opposite  to  the  pil- 
grims. 

A  more  striking  assemblage  of  sunburned  faces 
could  not  be  readily  imagined:  it  was  a  collection 
of  countenances  that  would  have  been  wild  and 
uncouth  had  not  every  lineament  expressed  the  in- 
tensity of  their  piety  and  devotion. 

A  little  after  five  o'clock  our  friend  entered  the 
church,  and  after  a  brief  prayer  he  whispered  a  fow 
pleasant  words  to  us,  and  pointing  to  the  reliquary 
he  told  us  that  it  would  soon  descend  and  then  the 
gates  of  the  chapel  would  be  opened  to  the  pil- 
grims. For  a  few  moments  he  stood,  like  ourselves, 
a  spectator.  He  examined  their  faces  earnestly  and 
listened  to  their  cries  and  ejaculations,  until  his 
lips  quivered  with  emotion,  and  he  left,  and  pass- 
ing up  the  long  aisles  he  entered  the  sacristy. 

By  this  time  others  Itad  assembled  in  the  church, 
in  order,  not  to  be  edified,  but  to  have  some  little 
amusement.  Some  of  the  ladies  present  had  evi- 
dently bestowed  more  time  on  their  toilette  than  is 
usual  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  there  were  there 
tunics,  ruffles,  and  all,  and  with  those,  to  Italia 
ladies,  indispensable  articles — fans.  Their  coun- 
tenances, sufficiently  pretty  by  nature,  seemed  spirit- 
ually, and  consequently  intellectually,  utter  blanks. 
Perhaps  they  and  their  foppish  companions  were 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  for  they  were  of 
exactly  the  age  to  have  partaken,  in  the  form  of 
secular  education,  of  the  first  fruits  of  that  mis- 
nomer "liberty  of  conscience."  Perhaps  they  were 
right  in  thus  exemplifying  the  extremes  of  fashion, 
for  certainly  without  their  finery  their  existence 
would  have  been  less  defined.  It  was  a  case  where 
educated  blindness  sneered  at  enlightened  igno- 
rance. The  faith  of  the  peasants  had  kindled  the 
light  of  knowledge  in  their  hearts,  a  light  which 
illumined  their  weather-beaten  faces  until  they  ap- 
peared, even  in  their  tatters,  vastly  superior  to  those 
who  were  endeavoring  to  despise  them.  To  us  it 
proved  a  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  natural  advantages  of  superior  rank  become 
worse  than  useless  when  not  united  to  that  faith 
and  humility  of  which  a  pious  peasantry  affords 
so  many  striking  instances. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Visit  to  Paray-le-Monial. 

We  take  from  the  (London)  Tablet  an  account  of 
Paray-le-Monial,  written  by  the  gifted  authoress  of  La 
liecit  (Tune  Sceur,  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven.  Her  compan- 
ion, says  the  Tablet,  on  this  occasion  was  the  widow  of 
one  -whose  name  is  dear  to  all  Catholics,  the  hero  of 
Castel  Fidardo,  the  brave  defender  of  a  forlorn  but  im- 
perishable cause.  It  was  at  Madame  de  Lamoriciere's 
request  that  Mrs.  Craven  wrote  the  article  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  passages: 

Having  left  Paris  on  the  1st  of  July,  I  fell  in  at  Mon- 
lins  with  a  friend  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  few 
persons  I  should  have  most  desired  as  a  companion  in 
my  pilgrimage.  Madame  dc  Lamoriciere  and  her  niece 
were  on  their  way  to  Paray,  and  we  travelled  together. 
I  had  been  advised  to  call,  on  my  arrival,  on  Madame 
C — ,  a  lady  who  resides  at  Paray-le-Monial,  on  whose 
kind  hospitality  I  had  been  told  I  might  rely.  Partly 
from  reluctance  to  obtrude  myself  on  a  stranger,  partly 
from  the  wish  to  remain  with  my  friends,  I  preferred  to 
go  with  Madame  de  Lamorici^re  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Dames  du  Sainte  Sacrement,  where  she  had  secured 
some  rooms.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake,  for  it  so 
happened  that  we  were  both  expected  at  Madame  C.'s 
and  that  her  son  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  come  to 
the  station  with  her  carriage  to  meet  us,  but  had  failed 
to  discover  us  among  the  crowd.  We  walked  on  foot 
to  the  convent,  the  tatigue  and  the  uncertainty  about 
my  prospects  of  board  and  lodging  serving  to  recall  to 
me  the  fact  that  J  was  making  a  pilgrimage  and  not  a 
mere  excursion  in  search  of  pleasure. 

It  took  us  about  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  town, 
and  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  walked  gave  me  ample 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  aspect  of  the  road  and  the 
streets  through  which  we  passed.  We  felt  as  if  we  had 
entered  into  a  different  atmosphere.  Crosses  and 
hearts  were  visible  on  every  breast,  and  long  rosaries 
hanging  around  the  necks  or  from  the  belts  of  all 
those  we  met.  There  was  not  a  window  without  a 
banner  or  a  pious  inscription.  It  carried  me  back  in 
thought  to  Rome,  great  Catholic  Rome,  in  the  days 
when  her  festivals  were  acts  of  public  homage  to 
something  higher,  deeper  and  greater  than  the  objects 
of  the  world's  applause.  It  was  seven  o'clock  when  we 
reached  the  convent,  too  late,  we  were  told,  to  hear 
Mass  in 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  VISITATION, 

the  object  and  end  of  our  pilgrimage.  A  numerous 
band  of  pilgrims  from  Belley  had  filled  every  corner 
of  it,  and  entrance  was  impossible.  We  made  up  our 
minds  to  hear  Mass  at  the  convent,  and  to  try  later  to 
penetrate  into  the  hallowed  sanctuary.  After  Mass  we 
wandered  about  in  search  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then 
returned  to  our  temporary  abode.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards Madame  de  C — 's  daughter  arrived,  and  then  our 
prospects  immediately  brightened.  She  insisted  on 
carrying  us  off  at  once  to  her  mother's  house,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  rest  took  charge  of  us  again,  and 
in  spite  of  doors  resolutely  closed  and  alleged  regula- 
tions, by  dint  of  pleading  my  companion's  claim  to 
exceptional  favors  and  using  her  name,  so  dear  a  one 
to  the  Church  and  to  France,  she  succeeded  in  conduct- 
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ing  us  through  a  private  entrance  into  the  chapel  and 
close  to  the  very  altar  where  our  Divine  Lord  appeared 
to  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 

There  on  my  knees  on  the  sacred  spot  where,  during 
the  last  month,  so  many  fervent  prayers  had  been  of- 
fered up,  a  sense  of  deep  repose  as  well  as  of  profound 
emotion  came  over  me.  Beforehand  I  thought  I  com- 
pletely realized  the  intention  of  this  pilgrimage,  but 
the  meaning  of  it  struck  me  much  more  forcibly  when 
I  found  myself  actually  in  the  place  which  the  glori- 
fied feet  of  our  Lord  had  touched,  surrounded  by  ban- 
ners, each  of  which  represented  an  act  of  faith,  and  in 
presence  of  the  relics  of  the  Saint  whose  presence 
seems  to  hover  over  the  crowds  which  she  attracts  to 
that  sanctuary,  where  they  come,  as  it  were,  to  claim 
from  the  Divine  Heart  of  our  Lord  the  promises  made 
to  the  world  through  the  instrumentality  of  His  faith- 
ful servant. 

With  peculiar  interest  I  noticed  among  the  votive 
banners  that  of  the  Volunteers  of  the  West  (the  Papal 
Zouaves).  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  sent 
from  this  monastery  to  M.  de  Charette,  gloriously  car- 
ried by  the  brave  men  who  redeemed  the  honor  of 
France  on  the  battle-field  of  Patay,  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  its  brave  defenders;  it  was  the  only  one  that  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

No  words  can  express  what  a  blessing  one  felt  it  to 
be  permitted  to  kneel  for  an  hour  quietly  in  prayer  at 
the  foot  of  that  altar,  whereas  the  crowd  in  the  chapel 
was  such  that  the  new-comers  could  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  shrine.  Masses  were 
being  said  at  three  or  four  temporary  altars  besides 
the  principal  one.  So  great  was  the  number  of  priests 
that  between  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  more 
than  a  hundred  Masses  were  said.  Singing  was  going 
on  all  the  time.  I  was  just  thinking  that  some  of  it 
was  hardly  worthy  of  the  occasion,  when  a  hymn  was 
struck  up,  the  first  words  of  which  were  "Pelerins  de 
la  France,  nmis  sommes  accounts  " — 

"PILGRIMS  01  FRANCE,  WE  HASTES  HERE," — 
and  each  stanza  ended  with  this  line,"  Coeur  de  Jesus, 
pardonnez  nmis"  ( "  Heart  of  Jesus,  forgive  us."  )  I 
cannot  describe  the  electrifying  clfcet  of  this  cantique. 
It  was  a  prayer,  an  appeal,  a  burst  of  supplication  such 
as  I  never  before  had  heard.  It  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  France  itself  crying  aloud  for  mercy.  How 
could  I  have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  full  sense 
of  this  national  manifestation  ?  I  have  so  often  felt  and 
said  that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  private  virtues  in  our 
country,  nor  a  want  of  fervor  and  zeal  for  good  works 
in  our  clergy  or  even  many  of  our  laity,  which  has 
drawn  down  God's  wrath  upon  us.  These  tilings  have 
never  ceased  to  exist  among  us,  and  perhaps  tg  beforf- 
er  degree  than  anywhere  else,  but  our  bane  ana  misery 
has  been  the  fatal  absence  of  any  national  expression 
of  piety,  of  all  public  profession  of  faith.  Now  at  last, 
thank  God,  here  is  a  solemn  and  public  manifestation 
of  religion  in  which  all  classes  of  society  are  joining. 
Nobles  and  peasants,  workmen  and  soldiers,  deputies, 
prelates,  functionaries  of  every  rank,  poor  people  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  many  of  them  with  a  deep 
recent  sorrow  in  their  hearts — the  mourning  relatives 
of  the  Christian  heroes  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 


last  war  and  whose  blood  pleads  for  us  now.  O  yes,  it  was 
living  and  praying  France  that  rose  beforeus  that  day! 

We  were  still  kneeling  before  the  altar  when  notice 
was  given  to  us  to  withdraw  from  the  chapel  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  pilgrims  from  Autun,  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  who  were  just  arriving  and  about  to 
fill  it.  Reluctantly  we  resigned  our  places,  but  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  sacristy  watching  the  influx  of  that 
pious  crowd  preceded  by  a  gorgeous  banner.  Again 
we  heard  that  entrancing  hymn  which  had  so  deeply 
moved  me,  and  were  present  at  the  utterance  of  the 
act  of  reparation  and  the  solemn  consecration  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  made  in  the  name  of  all  the  pilgrims. 
A  more  striking  and  affecting  scene  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  We  then  repaired  to  the  house  of  our  hos- 
pitable friend,  whose  kindness  we  can  never  forget, 
and  partook  of  a  meal  which  I  must  confess  we  were 
beginning  to  feel  greatly  in  want  of.  The  simple  Chris- 
tian kindness  with  which  we  were  treated  by  every  one 
we  fell  in  with  at  Paray,  was  just  what  we  should  have 
expected  in  a  place  where  divine  charity  has  revealed 
itself  in  so  unexampled  and  wonderful  a  manner 
must  not  omit  to  add  what  struck  me  as  very  remark- 
able, I  might  almost  say  miraculous,  and  that  is  that 
on  an  occason  like  this  of  the  extraordinary  concourse 
of  pilgrims  at  the  time  of  the  Feast,  when  that  im- 
mense crowd  must  have  included  many  persons  of 
opposite  opinions,  passionately  attached  to  their  re- 
spective parties,  not  a  word  was  breathed  on  questions 
tending  to  arouse  dissensions  and  hatred.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  divine  symbol  everywhere  displayed  had  si- 
lenced the  spirit  of  discord,  and  that  during  that  great 
act  of  reparation  every  one  in  this  hallowed  spot  felt 
bound  to  observe  the  truce  of  God. 

In  the  afternoon,  through  the  exertions  of  our  kind 
hostesses,  seconded  by  the  prestige  of  my  companion's 
name,  who  had  indeed  a  right  to  share  in  the  honors 
paid  to  the  banner  of  the  Zouaves,  we  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  walking  about  the  garden  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  convent,  without  being  obliged  to 
follow  the  long  line  of  pilgrims,  and  that  of  entering  a 
little  chapel, 

THE   SCENE   OF  ONE   OF  OUR   LORD'S  APPARITIONS 

To  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  There  we  were  again 
allowed  to  spend  nearly  an  hour,  a  permission  not  usu- 
ally granted,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
space  and  the  impossibility  of  admitting  many  persons- 
at  once.  On  that  day  the  pilgrims  numbered  fifteen 
thousand.  We  heard  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  as 
they  passed  the  front  door  of  the  chapel,  which  they 
could  only  glance  at  for  an  instant.  We  could  not  help 
regretting  that  all  would  not  share  in  the  happiness 
we  felt  while  quietly  praying  in  that  blessed  spot.  *  *  * 
On  our  way  back  through  the  garden  to  the  convent 
we  stopped  first  in  the  hazel  bower  and  then  in  the  little 
interior  court,  in  both  of  which  places  our  Divine  Lord 
appeared  to  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  on  which  ac- 
count they  form  the  two  last  stations  of  the  pilgrimage. 
After  two  hours'  rest,  and  dining  with  the  same  agree- 
able party  as  in  the  morning,  we  again  went  out  at 
nightfall  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims.  I 
was  too  tired  to  escort  them,  but  the  youngest  of  my 
companions,  with  the  indefatigable  energy  of  youth, 
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accompanied  them  to  the  station.  She  enjoyed  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  innumerable  blazing  torches 
which  were  lighted  on  the  way.  For  my  part  I  enjoyed 
quite  as  much  wandering  about  on  that  lovely  evening 
in  the  now  deserted  streets,  Btill  gay  with  flags  and 
flowers.  The  crowd  had  gradually  dispersed,  and  the 
town  was  as  silent  and  quiet  as  it  had  been  animated 
a  short  while  before.  The  noise  of  steps  and  the  sound 
of  ringing  had  subsided.  By  the  dwindling  light  I 
read  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  recalled  the 
promises  made  by  our  Lord  to  the  world  through  His 
faihful  servant.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  my  heart 
swelled  as  I  read  those  gracious  words: 

"I  will  give  peace  to  their  families." 

"I  will  console  them  in  their  sorrow." 

"  I  will  be  their  sure  refuge  in  life  and,  above  all.  in 
death.  Sinners  will  find  in  My  Heart  the  source  and 
the  fulness  of  mercy." 

In  the  darkness  of  the  evening  we  went  again  to  the 
chapel  to  gaze,  to  admire  and  to  pray  once  more  in  its 
holy  precincts.  Nothing  has  been  spared  for  its 
embellishment,  and  fortunately  the  decorations  have 
been  carried  on  with  as  much  taste  as  piety.  The 
only  light  in  the  chapel  was  that  of  the  numerous  wax 
candles  around  the  shrine.  The  gold  and  silver  tissues 
of  the  banners  glittered  on  the  walls,  against  which 
they  rested  in  no  apparent  order.  So  great  is  their 
number  that  some  of  them  have  been  deposited  for  the 
present  in  the  parish  church.  They  are  magnificent 
evidences  of  a  universal  feeling,  and  permanent  pro- 
testation of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  great  towns  of 
France  and  Belgium.  No  other  country  has  exceeded 
Belgium  in  the  splendor  of  its  banners.  The  one  of 
the  Antwerp-pilgrimage  is  especially  conspicuous.  In 
about  half  an  hour's  time  a  priest  came  up  to  the  rail- 
ing and  gave  notice  that  it  was  time  to  leave  the  church. 
No  one,  he  added,  would  be  permitted  to  watch 
throughout  the  night.  This  showed  that  during  the 
month  of  the  Sacred  Heart  many  had  asked  and  ob- 
tained that  favor.  By  the  time  we  came  out  of  the 
cbapel  the  moon  had  risen,  and  the  calm  and  beautiful 
night  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  peaceful  and 
happy  impressions  of  this  never-to-be  forgotten  day. 

Long  before  my  pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial  I 
loved  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  I  confess 
to  having  often  felt  a  distaste  for  its  outward  symbols. 
I  knew  but  one  representation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  that 
satisfied  my  fastidiousness,  and  that  one,  strange  to 
say, was  in  England.  It  was  only  before  a  fresco,  in  a 
side  chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  in  London, 
that  I  ever  felt  completely  pleased  with  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  Divine  Heart  displayed  to  men.  I 
have  not  lost  my  particular  admiration  for  that  pic- 
ture, but  my  fastidious  feelings  have  disappeared.  I 
now  see  and  admit  that  it  is  not  in  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view  that  this  devotion  must  be  treated.  What  once 
seemed  to  me  too  human,  too  material  in  its  symbol, 
now  that  I  have  seen  it  uplifted  on  the  banners  of  the 
faithful,  impressed  upon  their  breasts,  and  have  worn 
it  on  my  own,  I  feel  to  be  the  most  direct  expression  of 
the  Divine  Lord  which  we  adore  and  sigh  for — that  love 

which  alone  can  give  happiness  on  earth  and  bliss  for 
eternity. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  September  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  letters  have  been  entered  on  our 
register;  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  new  associ- 
ates have  been  enrolled ;  conversion  lias  been  asked 
for  fifty-five  individuals  and  six  families;  twenty 
sick  persons  have  been  recommended.  Special  fa- 
vors have  been  solicited  for  one  Community,  two 
schools,  and  thirty-three  individuals. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  I  write  to  express  my  tlianks  for  favors  received 
through  the  intercession  of  our  Blessed  Mother. 
My  son  and  husband  are  converted.".  .  .  ."I  wish 
you  to  send  me  some  of  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes, 
that  you  sent  to  Mrs.  F. —  It  cured  her.  She  is 
well,  and  doing  her  work  now."  .  .  .  "My  wife 
most  humbly  requests  of  you  to  help  us  in  returning 
thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother  for  favors  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes. 
Though  still  suffering,  she  has  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  water  that  she  is  confi- 
dent another  vial  will  cure  her  entirely."  .... 
"One  of  our  pupils  is  about  to  resume  her  studies 
after  an  interruption  of  a  whole  year,  caused  by 
want  of  sight.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  cured 
her."  .  .  .  "My  fondest  hope  on  earth  is  realized. 
My  husba-nd,  whose  name  I  had  enrolled  some  two 
years  ago,  has  at  last  been  received  into  the  one 
true  fold.  His  conversion  was  slow,  but  none  the 
less  sure.  It  was  entirely  effected  by  the  loving 
intercession  of  my  sweet  Mother  and  of  dear  St. 
Joseph;  and  I  think  our  Blessed  Lady  desires  us 
to  be  devoted  to  St.  Joseph,  for  as  soon  as  I  learned 
to  have  recourse  to  dear  St.  Joseph  I  observed  a 
change  for  the  better."  .  ..."  I  received  the  vial 
of  blessed  water.  I  used  it,  and  found  instant  re- 
lief." .  .  .  .  "  My  sister's  head  is  entirely  cured. 
Innumerable  thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.".  ...  "I  feel  confident  that  our  prayers 
have  been  heard ;  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  my  health 
is  greatly  improved,  and  I  feel  better  at  the  present 
time  than  I  have  done  for  years  before." 
OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  mem- 
bers to  the  prayers  of  the  Association:  Mrs. 
3netral°  ^WALKER,  of  Montgomery  Station,  Ind., 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  18th  ult. ;  Mrs.  ELLEN 
DRISCOLL,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  died  a  holy  death 
on  the  13th  ult.,  and  was  buried  on  the  glorious 
day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  REEFER,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  at 
Fox  Lake,  town  of  Forest,  July  18th,  JAMES  R.  O'- 
GRADY,  aged  twenty -three  years. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A  GRANGER,  C.  8.  C.,  Director. 
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Kitty   McCarthy. 

BY  CIIUISTINB. 

In  a  brief  while  Frank  came  out  accompanied 
by  a  tottering,  middle-aged  man.  He  walked  so 
feebly  from  the  combined  effects  of  illness  and 
liquor  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  constantly  on 
Frank's  arm. 

Kitty  walked  behind  them,  for  the  boy  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  companion  that  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  little  guide,  and  occasionally  she 
heard  fragments  of  their  conversation. 

To  the  monosyllabic  remarks  of  the  tottering 
man,  the  lad  was  using  words  of  simple  exhortation 
and  advice;  but  they  sounded  so  novel  and  beauti- 
ful to  the  child  in  their  rear  that  she  could  have 
listened  forever.  She  had  never  before  heard 
such  words;  for  the  first  time  she  was  learning 
the  right  and  the  wrong  of  certain  actions,  and 
learning  it  in  a  manner  which  would  never  be 
effaced  from  her  little  heart.  She  wondered  if 
anybody  was  to  talk  to  Jim  like  that  if  it  would 
make  him  stay  at  home  on  Sundays  and  not  spend 
so  much  money  in  Ike  Martin's?  They  were  now 
passing  the  alley  which  led  to  Kitty's  residence, 
and  the  boy  was  still  engrossed  with  his  feeble 
companion.  She  had  not  the  hardihood  to  ob- 
trude herself  on  his  notice,  even  to  bid  him  a 
short  good-night;  so  with  just  a  little  regretful 
look  at  his  vanishing  form,  she  glided  into  the 
dark  alley.  But  she  was  very  happy,  however; 
his  manner  to  her  had  convinced  her  that  she  had 
not  fallen  so  much  in  his  estimation,  and  then  she 
hoped  to  meet  him  again  on  the  morrow,  for  she 
had  seen  him  on  the  previous  Sunday  pass  on  his 
way  to  church. 

On  the  morrow,  according  to  his  usual  Sunday 
custom.  Jim  was  early  away  to  "Ike  Martin's," 
and  Kitty,  with  a  strange,  half-troubled  desire  to 
look  better  than  it  was  her  wont  to  appear,  exam- 
ined her  scanty  wardrobe.  There  was  a  clean 
frock,  to  be  sure,  but  somehow  Kitty  neither  liked 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  made  nor  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed.  A  few  weeks  before 
she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  children  of  the 
"upper  ten"  ami  now  their  elegant  costumes  rose 
with  new  vividness  before  her  and  made  her  dingy 
cotton  frock  appear  poorer  and  dingier  than  it 
had  ever  done. 

This  matter  of  her  dress  would  not  have  caused 
her  any  disquietude  but  that  she  expected  to  see 
Frank,  and  she  desired,  since  it  was  Sunday,  to 
appear  us  nicely  as  possible  before  him.  Instinct 


taught  her  that  he  was  not  of  her  class;  indeed,  j 
while  his  dress  was  sufficiently  humble,  his  face, 
his  voice,  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  link  him 
to  that  class  to  which  belonged  the  fine  chil- 
dren she  had  once  accidentally  seen.  But  the 
dress  was  donned,  and  her  tangled  locks  smoothed 
into  a  sort  of  compromise  between  neatness 
and  disorder.  She  watched  for  Frank  with 
unwearying  patience,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  him  appear,  bearing  a  book, 
with  a  large  gilt  cross  on  its  cover,  under  his 
arm. 

He  smiled  at  the  little  childish  figure  reclining 
against  the  defaced  wall  before  ho  quite  reached 
it,  and  that  smile  so  genuine,  so  tender,  sent  a 
flood  of  sunlight  into  Kitty's  little  heart.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  would  be  angry  with  me,"  he  said, 
when  he  reached  her.  "  I  forgot  you  so  shame- 
fully last  night,  and  you  so  kind  to  show  me  the 
way  to  Martin's.  But  that  gentleman  with  me," 
his  voice  took  a  low,  sad  tone,  "  is  my  father,  and 
I  was  so  anxious  to  get  him  home.  And  now  I 
shall  have  to  be  in  a  hurry  again,  for  I  am  going 
to  church  and  it  is  already  late." 

"To  church?" 

Her  voice  had  a  disappointed,  wandering  tone. 

"  Yes ;  don't  you  ever  go  to  church  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Jim  laughs  at  people  that  goes  to  church — he 
says  he  guesses  we're  a  heap  better  off  than  folks 
that  believes  in  ministers  and  them  things." 

"And  don't  you  know  anything  about  God?" 
asked  the  lad,  a  little  shocked. 

"  He's  somebody  that  lives  up  there,"  pointing  to 
the  sky,  "  isn't  He  ?"  answered  Kitty. 

"But  don't  you  know  anything  more  about 
Him?"  persisted  Frank;  "hasn't  anybody  taught 
you  to  pray  to  Him  and  to  love  Him?" 

"No:  nobody  never  told  me  nothin'  about  Him 
— I  only  lieerd  the  children  in  the  yard  sayin'  He 
lived  up  there,"  pointing  again  to  the  sky,  "and 
that  He  was  watch  in'  what  everybody  was  doin'. 
But—" 

"But  what?"  so  kindly  spoken  that  it  drew 
forth  at  once  the  child's  most  sacred  confidence. 

"If  you  go  to  church,  and  you're  so  nice — a 
heap  nicer'n  any  one  I  ever  kiiowed  before — I'd 
like  to  see  your  church." 

The  boy  smiled.  ''Would  you,  Kitly  ?  well  then, 
if  your  folks  will  let  you  come.  I'll  take  you  gladly 
sometime." 

"I  haint  got  no  folks,  only  Jim,  and  he  won't 
care  much,  I  guess." 

"Well,  ask  Jim,  and  I'll  take  you  next  Sunday 
if  he's  willing." 

"  No :  take  me  now.  Jim's  at  Ike  Martin's  and 
he  won't  be  home  till  late  to-night." 
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Her  sun-bonnet  was  swinging  in  her  hand  as 
she  spoke,  and  as  her  dress  was  high-necked  and 
long-sleeved,  and  the  afternoon  a  bright,  warm 
one,  she  required  no  covering  for  her  shoulders. 

There  was  so  much  earnestness  in  her  little 
face,  added  to  his  own  strong  desire  to  gratify  her, 
that  he  could  not  refuse,  and  the  two  wended  their 
way  to  the  nearest  Catholic  church. 

The  sublime  strains  of  the  organ  were  pealing 
through  the  spacious  edifice,  and  the  perfume 
from  the  incense  was  filling  the  air,  as  Kitty 
noiselessly  followed  ber  guide  into  one  of  the  rear 
seats.  She  was  almost  overpowered :  the  novelty, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  something  in  the 
very  music  which  struck  her  little  heart  like  sweet 
tender  voices  calling  to  her,  all  burningly  im- 
pressed themselves  on  her  young  soul.  She  sank 
into  a  corner  of  the  pew  and  almost  held  her 
breath  for  a  few  moments.  In  the  awe  and  silence 
of  the  Benediction,  when  every  head  was  bowed, 
she  crouched  close  to  Frank:  she  was  afraid  of 
the  awful  sublimity  which  surrounded  her,  and 
she  felt  relieved  when  the  people  once  more  raised 
their  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  church  ?"  whispered 
Frank,  as  they  were  preparing  to  go  home. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Oh,  so  much!  Mebbe  Jim  would  like  it  too, 
if  he  came  here  once." 

"Maybe  he  would,"  answered,  Frank  smiling. 

From  the  first,  Kitty's  attention  had  beeurivetted 
by  a  full-length  picture  of  the  Madonna  which 
hung  above  one  of  the  side  altars;  and  Frank, 
noticing  her  steady  look,  conducted  her  to  where 
she  might  have  a  better  view. 

It  was  so  sweet-faced,  so  loving,  so  gentle  in  its 
calm,  beautiful  expression,  so  different  to  any  one 
the  little  neglected  child  had  ever  seen,  that  her 
heart  panted  to  know  something  more  of  it,  to  see 
it  move,  to  hear  it  speak. 

"  Who  is  she,  Frank,  that  beautiful  Lady  ?"  her 
voice  trembled- with  excitement. 

"  My  Mother,"  answered  the  lad ;  "  my  Heavenly 
Mother." 

Kitty  faced  him  in  horrified  astonishment:  his 
mother,  and  her  picture  there  in  that  church,  and 
he  to  take  such  notice  of  her  poor  little  wild  self, 
and  she  to  dare  to  thrust  herself  upon  his  notice 
as  she  had  done !  She  began  to  be  afraid  that  some 
dreadful  thing  would  happen  to  her  for  her  terri- 
ble presumption. 

Frank  seemed  to  comprehend  her.  "  I  will  tell 
you  all  outside,"  be  whispered. 

He  dropped  on  one  knee  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire from  the  altar,  and  the  little  untaught  child 
did  the  same.  She  knew  not  to  whom  she  knelt, 
nor  for  what  purpose  such  an  act  was  required; 


but  Frank  did  it,  and  what  he  did  was  right  and 


Out  in  the  street  he  was  endeavoring  to  explain 
to  her  about  his  "  Heavenly  Mother." 

"And  you  have  a  real  live  mother,  too?"  pon- 
dered Kitty:  "that's  awful  nice;  two  mothers." 

The  lad's  heart  ached,  because  of  the  pathos  in 
her  tones, — her  forlorn  life  was  so  powerfully  por- 
trayed by  it.  He  longed  to  comfort  her. 

"Kitty,  this  Heavenly  Mother  will  be  your 
Mother  also;  she  loves  little  children,  especially 
little  children  who  have  no  mothers  on  earth; 
only  be  good,  Kitty,  and  ask  her  to  love  you,  and 
help  you  to  be  good." 

"She  won't!"  with  a  forlorn  little  shake  of  the 
head.  "I  guess  she  don't  like  girls  as  strike  other 
girls,  and  quarrels  with  'ein  when  they  calls  her 
bad  names." 

"  But  you  won't  do  that  any  more,  and  you  will 
try  to  be  as  good  a  girl  as  you  know  how  to  be, 
and  this  Heavenly  Mother  will  be  sure  to  love  you 
and  take  care  of  you." 

"  Oh!  if  I  thought  that!"  her  eyes  shining  with 
glad  tears ;  "  if  I  thought  that  beautiful  Lady  could 
love  me,  ugly  little  me,  I'd  try  so  hard  to  be 
awful  good." 

Frank  left  her  at  her  own  alley-gate, — left  her 
with  the  happy  thoughts  his  words  had  engen- 
dered, and  she  went  directly  to  her  own  little 
room.  She  was  too  full  of  a  new,  strange  happi- 
ness to  care  to  remain  below  with  the  romping 
children. 

"Heavenly  Mother!"  she  repeated;  "and  if  I'm 
good  she'll  be  my  heavenly  Mother;  and  she'll 
hear  me  when  I  talk  to  her,  just  like  a  real 
mother! — oh!  that  is  too  nice!  Mebbe  she'll  hear 
me  now  if  I  ask  her  something." 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  sank  upon  her  knees, 
not  that  she  knew  that  kneeling  was  the  attitude 
in  which  one  ought  to  pray,  but  because  Frauk 
had  assumed  that  posture  in  the  church. 

"Oh!  Heavenly  Mother!"  she  said,  with  all  the 
fervor  of  her  little  heart,  "help  me  to  be  good  so 
that  you  will  love  me." 

And  who  can  doubt  but  that  tender  Mother  did 
hear  and  answer  that  piteous  petition;  that  from 
that  moment  she  stamped  as  her  own  the  little  ne- 
glected one,  and  found  ways  and  means  of  bring- 
ing her  within  the  fold? 

•*-•-»• 

IP  the  greater  number  of  men  would  look  back 
on  their  past  lives,  they  would  scarcely  find,  in  so 
great  a  number  of  years,  one  single  day  wherein 
they  have  labored  for  their  eternal  salvation  with 
as  great  application  as  they  have  every  day  for 
what  occasion  the  loss  of  their  souls.— F.  Thomas 
of  Jesus. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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The  Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  THE  REV.  FATHER 
ROOKE,  O.  P.,  LATE  PRIOR  OF  HAVERSTOCK  HILL. 

Our  readers  have  already  had  reason  to  conclude 
from  even  the  brief  account  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give  (see  Nos.  for  October  and  November 
of  the  Annals)  of  the  Archconfraternity  of  Our 
Lady  Queen  of  the  Angels,  "  that  the  Finger  of 
God  must  needs  be  in  this  thing."  Miracles  are 
held  by  theologians  to  be  a  proof  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  no  work  in  the  Church,  as  need  not  be 
said,  can  obtain  any  higher  sanction  than  a  Papal 
approbation.  A  confraternity,  therefore,  which  the 
Pope  is  pleased  to  constitute  as  an  Archconfrater- 
nity, with  the  grant  of  powers  to  extend  itself  to  all 
countries,  and  in  connection  with  which  miracles 
are  worked  that  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  pos- 
sesses at  least  two  signal  marks  of  credibility, 
either  of  which  is  a  sufficient  warranty  to  enable 
all  reasonable  persons  who  feel  themselves  at- 
tracted to  it  to  put  their  faith  to  it.  But  to  these 
we  have  to  add  one  which  not  uncommonly  ac- 
companies all  works  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance, namely  contradiction. 

The  Catholic  Church  herself  has  a  very  and  True 
Man  for  its  founder*  and  all  things  in  the  Church, 
both  little  and  great,  are  obliged  to  have  human 
persons  for  their  founders.  It  is  not  given  to  the 
angels,  but  to  men,  to  be  chosen  as  instruments 
for  beginning  and  directing  the  various  works 
needed  for  the  Church.  And  when  men  are  chosen 
as  instruments  for  any  particular  work,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  greatness,  after  the  pattern  of  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  contradictions  are  nearly  always 
the  distinctive  accompaniment  of  their  call.  Our 

*  Ferfectus  homo. — Athanasian  Creed. 


Jjord  Himself,  the  Founder-in-Chief  of  the  Church, 
as  we  all  know,  was  a  sign  or  mark  for  contradic- 
tion, and  His  own  brethren  also  did  not  believe  in 
Him. 

With  these  few  words  of  preface,  we  lay  before 
our  readers  such  extracts  as  we  can  find  room  for 
from  the  notes  which  Father  Rooke,  O.  P.,  late 
Prior  of  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  has  sent  us  (da- 
ted 7th  November,)  relating  two  interviews  which 
he  has  been  privileged  to  have  with  Father  de 
Bray,  founder  and  director  of  the  Archconfrater- 
nity of  Our  Lady  Queen  of  the  Angels.  * 

"Father  de  Bray  belongs  to  a  noble  and  ancient 
family;  in  stature  he  is  of  full  ordinary  height, 
with  no  external  signs  of  asceticism,  but  quite  gen- 
tle and  humble  in  his  manner.  There  is  a  subdued 
look  of  suffering  in  his  face,  and  at  times  an  un- 
earthly expression  in  his  eyes.  His  age  is  about 
fifty-six.  He  has  always  led  a  holy  life,  and  it 
is  very  generally  known  that  he  has  never  lost  his 
baptismal  innocence ;  but  from  a  child  he  had 
continual  ill-health,  and  such  was  the  terrible 
nervous  disease  under  which  he  suffered  that  if 
any  one  touched  him  on  the  back  it  threw  him 
into  convulsions.  From  all  of  these  sufferings 
he  was  perfectly  cured  at  the  time  of  his  vow. 

"  His  visions  have  been  numerous  and  are  still 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  he  has  worked  several 
miracles ;  but  Our  Lord  says,  "  A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country  and  in  his 
own  house."  On  the  first  day,  he  invited  us  up- 
stairs to  his  private  room,  offering  my  companion 
his  arm  to  help  him  up  the  stairs.  There  he  in- 
sisted on  lighting  the  fire  on  our  account,  and 

*  Father  Rooke,  it  should  be  said,  went  to  Pouvourille 
as  the  companion  of  another  Dominican  Father  who 
went  to  visit  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Pouvourille 
hoping  to  receive  the  favor  of  a  cure  from  a  malady 
from  which  he  suffers. 
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though  evidently  he  was  suffering  from  great  weak- 
ness he  knelt  down  and  lighted  it  himself.  His 
sweetness  and  childlike  simplicity  of  manner  quite 
,  set  us  at  ease  and  gave  us  confidence  to  ask  him 
anything  we  desired. 

"  We  elicited  an  account  of  the  work  which  has 
been  revealed  to  him,  and  he  gave  us  a  description 
of  the  great  church  or  basilica  which  is  to  be  built 
at  Pouvourille  to  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels.  The 
cure  of  the  village,  I  may  add,  next  morning,  after 
Mass,  showed  us,  from  an  upper  window  in  his 
house,  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  built, — a  magnifi- 
cent site,  on  high  grounds,  looking  down  on  the 
river  Garonne,  with  an  immense  stretch  of  flat  coun- 
try beyond,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  on  all  sides  for 
miles.  Father  de  Bray  said  it  will  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  In  its  plan  it  is 
cruciform,  the  four  arras  of  the  cross  being  nearly 
equal  in  dimensions.  In  the  centre,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross>  is  to  be  the  high  altar  of  Our 
Lady  Queen  of  the  Angels,  raised  high  up  under 
a  magnificent  dome.  In  the  arm  of  the  cross  be- 
hind will  be  placed  the  altar  of  St.  Gabriel  and  St. 
Raphael.  An  Order  is  to  be  formed  in  connection 
with  it;  but  as  yet  he  does  not  know  full  particu- 
lars, except  that  it  is  to  have  the  Rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, with  some  special  constitutions,  and  that  a 
body  of  two  hundred  religious  will  keep  tip  the 
chant  in  the  church  perpetually.  When  Our  Lady 
told  him  all  this,  he  said  to  Her,  'But  how  am  I 
to  support  all  these  people?'  and  she  replied: 
'Fear  not:  I  will  provide  for  that.'  He  asked 
Her  what  kind  of  people  he  was  to  receive  in  the 
Order  and  from  what  class  of  society,  and  she  re- 
plied that  it  mattered  not  from  what  class  of  society. 
And  whether  if  deformed  people  applied  they 
might  be  admitted?  She  replied  it  mattered  not 
from  what  class  of  society  they  came,  nor  even  if 
they  were  cripples,  but  all  depended  on  the  truth 
of  their  vocation. 

The  ground  plan,  which  the  Father  drew  out  at 
Our  Lady's  dictation,  though  he  understands  noth- 
ing about  plans  and  drawing,  is  in  the  possession 
of  M  Devi  lie,  who  very  kindly  showed  it  to  us 
when  we  called  upon  him  next  day.  The  Father 
is  undergoing  very  great  trials  and  interior  suffer- 
ings at  the  present  time,  and  in  all  simplicity  he 
told  us  of  the  great  persecutions  he  is  subjected  to 
by  many  who  look  upon  him  as  demented.  Some 
members  of  his  family,  though  they  love  him,  yet 
do  not  believe  in  his  work.  As  I  had  been  told 
that  great  blessings  had  been  promised  to  the  Soci- 
ety on  account  of  his  work,  I  asked  him  whether 
that  was  true.  He  replied,  emphatically,  'Im- 
mense.' He  told  us  of  a  vision  he  had  had  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  his  life,  betokening  favors  to  him, 
and  then  a  shower  of  little  crosses  fell  upon  him 


and  surrounded  him;  and,  after  saying  that  he 
knew  he  was  to  be  overwhelmed  with  crosses  and 
sufferings,  he  said,  in  childlike  simplicity  and  in 
accents  of  confidence,  '  but,  our  Lady  says  she  will 
never  abandon  me.'  He  told  us  of  a  vision  he  had 
on  the  previous  day  week,  while  celebrating  Mass 
in  his  private  chapel.  After  the  consecration,  when 
he  broke  the  Sacred  Host,  it  appeared  to  him  red  as 
fire,  and  a  voice  .«poke  to  him  from  it,  telling  him 
he  would  have  to  suffer  the  greatest  humiliations 
and  trials  in  every  way;  and  though  feeling  over- 
whelmed at  the  announcement,  he  interiorly  said : 
'  I  accept  them.'  He  also  described  a  vision  he  had 
one  day,  when  feeling  very  cast  dovyn,  of  our  Lojd 
as  the  ' Ecce  Homo,1  with  His  flesh  torn  and  hang- 
ing down  in  flakes,  and  His  face  dripping  with 
blood,  bruised,  and  crowned  with  thorns:  at  the 
sight  of  which,  he  exclaimed, '  Who  are  you  ?  like 
a  worm  of  the  earth ;  you  cannot  be  my  God ! '  He 
answered  that  He  was  the  veritable  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  His  sufferings  far  surpassed  those  of  the 
Father.  By  this  vision  he  was  encouraged  to  en- 
dure his  own  heavy  trials;  but  the  tears  would 
rise  to  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  of  them,  especially 
when  he  said  that  he  knew  all  would  turn  against 
him  and  disbelieve  him.  I  had  myself  hard 
work  to  choke  my  own  tears,  so  much  did  I 
feel  compassion  for  him.  But  when  his  trials 
should  be  at  their  height,  then  would  come  the 
triumph,  he  added.  But  on  saying  these  things, 
he  looked  distressed1,  and  remarked  that  he  gave 
scandal  by  thus  talking  of  himself;  but  he  assured 
us  tli at  he  did  not  do  it  from  any  motive  of  self- 
lore,  but  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
and  he  felt  compelled  to  relate  them;  which 
brought  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  my  mind,  who 
declared  that  they  could  not  but  speak  of  the 
things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard." 


FEBRUARY,  1873. 
CONTINUATION   OP   THE    LETTER    OP    FATHER 

ROOKE. 

The  circumstances  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  j 
Abbe  de  Bray,  the  founder  of  the  Arch  con  frater- 
nity of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  are  related  in  the 
letter  of  Father  Rooke,  already  partially  quoted 
in  our  last  number,  and  our  present  extract  gives  an 
account  of  his  personal  interview  with  the  Abbe 
on  the  second  morning  of  their  visit  to  the  Chateau 
de  Belleville. 

"  One  clay  during  his  illness  (lie  was  then  about 
forty  years  old)  our  Blessed  Lady  appeared  to  him 
in  that  room  (Father  de  Bray  had  taken  his  visitors 
into  the  room  in  question)  and  told  him  that  the 
doctors  could  not  cure  him,  but  that  lie  should  lie 
cured  if  he  would  make  a  vow  to  go  to  the  sane, 
tuary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  at  Assisi.  He 
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thereupon  asked  his  confessor,  the  next  time  he 
came  to  see  him,  to  approve  of  his  making  the 
vow,  but  the  confessor  for  some  reason  demurred. 
He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  last  Sacra- 
ments were  administered.  His  pulse  having 
ceased  to  beat,  and  no  sign  of  life  appearing,  he 
was  left  for  dead  in  his  room  amidst  the  sobs  and 
tears  of  his  family  and  domestics,  and  the  passing- 
bell  of  the  village  was  rung  for  him.  He  does  not 
know  how,  but,  after  all  had  left  the  room  for 
the  night,  he  found  himself  all  of  a  sudden  on  his 
knees  before  a  small  image  of  Our  Lady,  saying 
with  full  consciousness  that  he  made  the  vow  (not 
at  the  time  in  any  way  adverting  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  confessor  having  expressed  himself  adversely 
to  it)  and  Our  Lady  appeared  to  him  and  told  him 
he  was  cured,  and  that  he  was  to  go  at  once  to 
Assisi.  After  this  he  returned  to  bed,  and  slept 
soundly  all  the  night,  not  having  been  able  to 
sleep  for  many  days  before.  In  the  morning  he 
awoke,  got  up,  and  dressed  himself,  and  feeling  rav- 
enously hungry,  went  into  the  corridor,  but  finding 
none  of  the  servants  as  yet  come  to  their  work,  he 
went  to  his  mother's  room,  who  with  an  attendant 
was  still  bewailing  her  son's  death .  Going  up  to 
her  to  embrace  her,  she  cried  out  that  he  was  a 
spirit — a  fiend  come  to  mock  her  grief;  that  he 
could  not  be  her  son  Frederick,  for  he  died  last  night, 
and  was  a  corpse  in  his  chamber.  The  attendant 
touched  him  with  her  finger,  to  try  if  he  really  was 
a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  then  ran  off  to  call 
his  father,  who  came,  and  equally  disbelieving,  also 
touched  him  with  his  hand,  to  try  if  there  was 
any  tangible  substance  about  him.  M.  de  Bray 
kept  on  asserting  his  identity,  and  at  the  same 
time  asked  for  something  to  eat,  and  ravenously 
devoured  some  refreshment  that  happened  to  be  in 
the  room.  When  they  brought  him  a  loaf  of  bread, 
some  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine, '  I  finished  it  all ! ' 
he  said,  laughing  at  the  remembrance  of  it.  The 
doctor,  who  came  during  the  morning,  would  not 
believe  what  they  told  him,  and  kept  saying  it  was 
impossible,  until  his  former  patient  came  in  from 
a  walk  he  had  been  taking  round  the  park ;  and 
then  he  said  it  could  not  possibly  be  anything 
more  than  some  marvellous  effort  of  expiring  life, 
and  that  his  patient  would  be  certain  to  die  before 
the  day  was  over,  or,  if  not,  it  was  a  most  astound- 
ing miracle.  To  the  words  of  the  physician,  M.  de 
Bray  replied  that  he  might  possibly  be  right,  but 
that  for  his  part  he  did  not  feel  any  symptoms  of 
being  about  to  die.  His  confessor  delayed  his 
going  to  Assisi  for  three  months,  and  then  in- 
structed him  to  return  to  France  immediately. 

"At  Assisi  he  had  another  vision  of  our  Lady,  who 
told  him  to- go  to  Rome  to  join  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  to  become  a  priest,  for  she  had  a  great  work  for 


him  to  do,  and  he  was  to  prepare  himself  for  it  dur- 
-ing  thirteen  years  in  the-  Society,  and  that  he  was  to 
become  the  father  of  a  great  people,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  souls  would  be  saved  by  the  work  that 
would  be  given  to  him.  This  put  him  into  a  state 
of  doubt,  and  he  related  his  vision  to  the  Superior 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Assisi,  consulting  him  as  to 
whether  he  should  return  to  France  as  his  confes- 
sor had  directed  him,  or  obey  the  voice  which  he 
had  heard.  The  Superior  said  that  he  would  ask 
his  brethren  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  that  the 
will  of  God  in  the  matter  might  be  made  known, 
and  on  the  morrow,  after  Mass,  he  would  give  him 
his  answer.  Accordingly  after  Mass  the  Superior 
called  him,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Rome.  On  two 
occasions  about  this  time,  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy, 
one  of  which  lasted  for  four  hours.  His  admission 
(to  abridge  Fr.  Rooke's  narrative)  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus  was  not  devoid  of  miraculous  incidents,  by 
which  the  reluctance  of  the  Fathers  to  receive  an 
unknown  postulant,  so  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  at 
length  overcome.  He  was  by  a  miracle  made  ac- 
quainted with  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  having 
passed  his  examination  creditably,  was  in  due  time 
ordained  priest  by  Monseigneur  Pie,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers.  After  his  ordination  he  returned  to 
France.  Having  heard  (continues  Fr.  Rooke)  that 
the  devil  visited  him  at  times,  and  beat  and  ill- 
used  him,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  it  was  true,  and  he 
said  it  was,  sometimes  under  the  appearance  of  a 
secular  priest,  sometimes  of  a  religious,  sometimes 
in  his  own  room,  sometimes  in  the  corridor.  When 
he  sees  him,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  evil  spirit  by 
his  commencing  to  use  horribly  filthy  language, 
and  then  the  devil  gnashes  at  him,  and  tells  Father 
de  Bray  that  he  hates  and  despises  him ;  but  by  the 
use  of  a  drop  of  holy  water,  or  of  an  aspiration,  he 
can  drive  him  away ;  but  he  added,  if  he  has  any 
fault  on  his  conscience  he  has  not  the  same  power 
over  the  evil  spirit,  and  Our  Lady  permits  the  devil 
to  punish  him.  As  to  physically  beating  him,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  evil  one  comes  as  a  fierce,  power- 
ful man,  and  who  stands  over  him  and  beats  him 
with  some  instrument.  On  our  taking  our  leave 
he  again,  with  a  distressed  look,  said  he  begged 
our  pardon  for  having  detained  us  with  such  along 
account,  but  he  felt  compelled  to  do  it,  not  by  his 
own  choice.  His  only  desire  was  to  proclaim  the 
glory  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  to  manifest  her 
power  to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himself. 
Such  is  the  man  who  is  by  some  accused  of  work- 
ing miracles  through  Satan ;  but  he  is  not  the  first 
who  has  been  persecuted  in  a  similar  way,  for  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  canonized  saint  who  was 
misunderstood  and  rejected ;  and  One  greater  than 
he,  whose  servant  he  is,  was  accused  of  driving  out 
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devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
"  In  conclusion^!  may  he  allowed  to  state  my  inu 
pression.  It  is  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
conversing  with  a  living  saint,  and  one  highly 
favored  by  our  Blessed  Mother,  the  Queen  of  the 
Angels,  and  that  truth  is  stamped  on  all  he  says 
and  does.  My  interview  has,  moreover,  helped 
me  to  understand,  more  than  ever  I  have  done  be- 
fore, the  great  dignity  and  power  and  glory  of 
God's  Blessed  Mother,  whom  He  has  made  the  au- 
gust Queen  of  Heaven,  and  of  her  activity  in  be- 
half of  the  Church  of  her  Divine  Son,  and  of  her 
love  for  the  souls  that  have  been  redeemed ; 
and  also  of  the  angelic  ministries  under  her 
direction.  It  has  left  on  my  soul  a  sweetness  and 
confidence  in  this  Queen  of  the  Angels  which  I  am 
unable  to  express  by  words.  Your  affectionate 
brother  in  J.  M.  J.,  FATHER  A.  M.  ROOKE." 


Te  arc  our  elder  brothers,  and  in  grace 

Confirmed  by  flat  of  Almighty  power; 
Ye  gaze  unceasing  on  the  Father's  faeer 

And,  gazing,  guard  our  footsteps  every  hoar; 
And  yet,  how  oft,  forgetful  of  your  care, 

Of  circumspection  to  your  presence  due, 
From  treacherous  deeds  our  souls  do  not  forbear, 

Yet,  none  the  less,  dear  Angels,. ye  are  true. 

Calm,  hovering  ever  near,  ye  patient  wait 

For  grace  to  move  our  wayward  worldly  wills, 
When,  ardent,  ye  your  guidance  reinstate, 

Whilst  joy  your -heavenly  hierarchy  thrills. 
O,  would  to  God  that  active  faith  might  burn 

Within  our  breasts,  and  that  we  might  transcend 
The  narrow  science  we  by  reason  iearn 

And  live  absorbed  in  life  to  iiever  end. 

Should  we  not  then  be  mindfulr  day  and  night, 

Of  fearless  champions  sent  from  Heaven'shigh  throne 
Who  armed  with  truth  put  every  foe  to  flight, 

Dispel  all  doubts,  and  make  God's  dear  will  known? 
O  Queen  of  Angels!  prostrate  at  thy  feet 

We  own  thy  pity;  eager  we  impart 
Our  thanks  to  thee,  for  supervision  sweet 

Through  thee  vouchsafed  us  from  the  Sacred  Heart 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  August  29. 


ADRIFT. 

BY    MR*.    AWNA   H.   DORSET. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  Yes :  I  did.    He's  about  the  same,"  he  answered. 

"Du  tell  now!  I  calc'late  his  father  must  feel 
bad.  Seems  to  me  it's  a  sort  of  judgment  on  him 
for  treatin'  Aleck's  poor  little  orphan  gal  so  bar- 
barous," observed  Miss  Eunice. 

"Deacon  Wythe  does  feel  bad  about  Dan,  but  j 


not  in  the  way  you  say,"  replied  Master  Sparks, 
now  in  for  it,  his  face  covered  with  purple 
splotches,  the  thin  lips  of  his  capacious  mouth 
trembling,  and  his  round  light-gray  eyes  project- 
ing like  a  crab's.  The  situation  was  new  to  him, 
and  no  wonder  that  he  felt  and  showed  the  stress 
of  it. 

"  Law  suz !  you  don't  mean  it  ?"  exclaimed  the 
widow  Suell. 

"Yes,  I  do.  The  evil  reports  flying  round  the 
country  to  the  detriment  of  a  good  man's  name 
are  due  to  malice  and  envy.  Abigail  Jones  and 
another  gossiping-  old  woman,  named  Judith  Gill 
liad  a  grudge  against  Deacon  Wyther  and  spread 
abroad  these  lying  rumors.  Fact  is,  the  poor  little 
girl  had  never  been  managed;  she  had  done  as 
she  pleased  from  the  time  she  was  born ;  she  had 
a  stubborn  will  of  her  own,  and  was  as  wild 
as  a  motherless  colt.  Seeing  this,  the  Deacon  and 
his  wife  undertook  to  bring  her  under  wholesome 
subjection,  with  the  intention  of  training  her  in 
the  ways  of  usefulness  and  piety;  but  you  know, 
I  guess,  that  they  never  had  a  girl-child  in  their 
family,  and  they  were  a  little  over-strict  with  her, 
— the  Deacon  admits  that, — but  as  soon  as  ever  he 
saw  how  it  was,  that  their  rough  plain  ways  and 
the  discipline  they  thought  it  right  to  exercise, 
didn't  agree  with  her,  they  gave  up,  and  there's 
uo  happier,  freer  child  in  New  England  this  day 
than  Amy  Wythe.  I  was  there  four  weeks,  and 
saw  both  sides.  The  first  two  weeks  I  couldn't 
make  out  exactly  how  it  was;  things  didn't  look 
right.  I  was  afraid  the  child  was  badly  treated, 
only  I  couldn't  reconcile  it  to  my  mind  why  she 
should  be,  or  what  motive  such  a  good,  upright 
man  as  Deacon  Wythe  could  have  to  ill  treat  her, 
especially  when  it  was  to  his  interest  to  do  other, 
wise.  All  at  once  things  grew  different.  Her 
aunt  had  made  her  helpful  and  smart;  it  used  to 
astonish  me  to  see  how  hefty  and  useful  she  was; 
and  now  when  her  light  chores  are  done  she  goes 
when  and  where  she  pleases,  sometimes  ranging 
about  the  hills,  sometimes  rowing  to  the  island, 
where  she  takes  her  picture-books  and  dolls  and 
amuses  herself  for  hours  undor  the  willows.  She's 
as  rosy  as  a  peach,  and  goes  about  singing  until 
you'd  think  there  was  a  thrush  flitting  about." 

"Wai!  I  swanny!"  exclaimed  Miss  Eunice, 
flinging  down  a  roller-towel  she  had  just  sewed 
together;  "and  she  didn't,  sleep  in  a  caddy-hole 
either,  did  she?" 

"No:  she's  got  the  prettiest,  daintiest  room  to 
sleep  in  I  ever  saw.  It's  fit  for  the  Governor's 
daughter.  The  Deacon  told  her  to  show  it  to  me 
one  day  when  she  and  I  were  going  up  to  see  Dun. 
There's  bright  paper  upon  the  wall,  a  carpet  upon 
the  floor  all  over  mosses  and  roses,  a  white  bed, 
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and  white  furniture  with  flowers  painted  on  it, — 
well !  I  don't  know  much  about  such  matters,  but 
it  was  good  enough  for  a  queen  to  sleep  in,  and 
much  too  good  for  some  of  'em,  I  must  say. 

"  But  she  did  sleep  in  the  old  hole  over  the  but- 
tery,— I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,"  put  in  Miss 
Dorcas.  "  Here,  take  some  more  cider." 

"  She  did,  once  in-a-way,"  answered  Master 
Sparks,  quaffing  a  fresh  draught  of  cider.  "  She 
took  a  fancy  to.  She  got  afraid  of  nights,  after 
her  father  was  killed  and  Abigail  Jones  went 
away,  to  stay  on  that  side  of  the  house.  But  she 
dun't  mind  now,  since  Dan — poor  fellow! — has 
been  moved  up  to  his  uncle's  room,  not  far  off 
from  hers.  The  Boston  doctor  ordered  him  put 
there,  and  helped  to  move  him  so  as  to  keep  him 
quiet  and  give  him  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air." 

"Law  suz!"  said  Mrs.  Suell,  "how  folks  du 
talk!  They  dun't  stand  upon  a  lie  no  more'n 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  did !  Only  think  now  how 
that  righteous  man  lies  ben  slandered !  but  mebbe 
'twas  Miss  "Wythe  that  treated  her  so?" 

"  No :  Amy  is  fond  of  her  aunt.  She  told  me 
that  her  aunt  was  good  to  her.  It  all  grew  out  of 
a  mistaken  system  of  management.  The  Deacon, 
knowing  the  shortcomings  of  her  parents,  and 
how  sudden  they  were  cut  off  in  their  sins,  was 
too  eager  to  make  her  perfect, — he  says  so  himself, 
— and  he  was  carried  away  by  his  zeal  for  her 
good.  I  think  so  myself;  I  dun't  believe  in  put- 
ting too  great  a  strain  on  young  people  against 
their  nature.  The  Deacon  said  he'd  learnt  a 
lesson  by  experience,  and  was  inclined  to  think 
he  was  too  old  to  begin  raising  other  people's 
children,  though  he  did  all  he  had  done  for  the 
best.  And  I  believe  he  did." 

"  Du  tell  now !  I  hope  they  won't  let  her  grow 
up  without  eddication  or  knowin'  anything  use- 
ful ?"  remarked  Miss  Eunice,  in  severe  tones. 

"  Oh  no !  She's  going  away  in  a  short  time  to 
boarding-school,  down  to  Hoboken,  in  York  State." 

"  Boardin'-school !"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  raising 
her  hands.  "Wai!  I  thought  Joe  Wythe  had 
more  sense.  The  gal  will  be  ruined,  and  never 
wurth  her  salt  by  the  time  she  comes  back,  she'll 
be  that  full  of  foolishness  and  vanity  and  worldly 
notions." 

"  She's  going,  though.  The  school's  a  small 
select  one,  kept  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Abert's ;  and  I 
think  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
her.  I  told  the  Deacon  so." 

"And  you  say  Dan's  no  better?"  blurted  out 
Miss  Eunice,  feeling  deeply  aggrieved  at  having 
got  so  little  in  return  for  all  the  pains  they  had 
been  at  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  veritable  tale  of 
horror  instead  of  such  simple  matter-of-fact  state- 
ments, as  commonplace  as  could  be. 


"Dan  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  can't  remember 
things.  It's  with  him  just  as  if  his  life  began 
when  his  skull  got  crushed  with  the  broken  flail. 
That  young  doctor  from  Boston  who  saved  his 
life  says  it  may  be  a  year  or  so  before  he  gets 
well  over  it ;  perhaps  he  will  never  be  as  he  was 
before.  He  says  the  chances  are  against  him. 
He  lays  there  all  day  twisting  his  fingers  about, 
and  never  speaks  unless  he's  spoken  to.  He  knows 
them  all,  but  it's  only  as  if  he  had  known  them 
since  he  got  hurt;  all  except  Amy.  Whenever 
she  comes  in  he  brightens  up  and  says  '  Sing,'  and 
she  sits  there  sewing  doll-baby  clothes  or  sorting 
wild  flowers,  singing  hours  at  a  time.  It's  the 
only  thing  that  seems  to  make  him  happy." 

The  clock  struck  ten ;  Captain  Willis  was  shaken 
up  by  Miss  Dorcas  and  told  that  it  was  time  for 
family  worship,  which  it  required  a  number  of 
vigorous  snorts  and  wheezy  coughs  to  get  him 
sufficiently  wide  awake  enough  to  perform,  after 
which  the  family  retired  in  solemn  order,  and  in 
various  moods  of  thought  in  all  of  which  there 
was  a  spark  of  resentment  against  Master  Sparks. 

No  more  elderberry-wine  and  sponge-cake  for 
the  Master;  but  on  the  whole  they  did  not  illtreat 
him,  and  he  got  time  to  read  his  Greek  books. 
Only  the  widow  made  much  of  him  now,  for  she 
was  not  altogether  comfortable  under  her  father's 
roof,  and  would  not  have  refused  a  second  offer  of 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  getting  from  under  the 
thraldom  of  the  two  severe  spinsters  who  ruled  the 
house,  even  had  such  proposal  come  from  the 
peripatetic  schoolmaster  who  had  no  capital 
except  his  brains. 

Now  every  word  that  schoolmaster  Sparks  had 
said  was  true.  After  lawyer  Abert's  visit  to 
Ridge-Croft  which  was  never  alluded  to,  Amy 
was  left  to  her  own  devices.  No  one  hindered  or 
made  her  afraid.  She  was  back  again  in  her  own 
sweet  room,  dolls  and  toys  were  restored  to  her, 
she  could  go  into  the  air  and  sunshine,  out  under 
the  trees  or  on  the  river  whenever  she  pleased; 
she  oould  pull  the  fall  roses  and  chrysanthemums 
to  decorate  her  vases  and  table,  and  no  one  chid 
her;  she  could  sit  under  the  old  maples,  now 
ablaze  with  their  ripened  tints  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  crimson,  without  dreading  a  blow  for  being 
there ;  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  her  uncle  brought 
her  a  pretty  chip  hat  trimmed  with  pale  blue  rib- 
bons, one  day,  from  Bolton ;  she  did  not  know 
that  lawyer  Abert  had  met  him  on  the  street  and 
told  him  that  the  child  was  kept  dressed  like  a 
beggar  and  must  have  better  apparel.  Then  her 
own  pretty,  tasty  clothes  were  unpacked,  length- 
ened, let  out  in  the  seams  and  otherwise  altered  to 
fit  her  by  a  seamstress  who  understood  such  mat- 
ters, who  was  brought  from  Bolton  especially  for 
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that  purpose.  All  this  sudden  happiness  and 
brightness,  coming  like  the  morning  after  a  night- 
storm,  used  to  give  her  strange  thoughts  at  times. 
Sometimes  she  thought  all  the  frightful  experiences 
of  the  past  months  were  dreams,  and  not  real ; 
sometimes  it  came  into  her  head  that  the  fair, 
tender  Mother  of  the  Lord,  and  the  'big  bright 
Angel'  of  her  life  had  pitied  and  helped  her,  for 
she  had  never  failed  to  ask  their  succor  in  her  des- 
olation. Any  way,  however  it  might  be,  she  was 
very  happy,  and  would  have  been  completely  go 
but  for  two  shadows:  one  was  poor  Dan  lying  up- 
stairs so  dull  and  helpless  that  there  was  always 
an  ache  in  her  heart  for  him;  the  other  was  her 
uncle,  who  never  addressed  a  word  to  her  except 
when  some  of  the  neighbors  came  visiting  at 
Ridge-Croft,  which  they  did  quite  frequently  of 
of  late,  having  been  invited — for  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  any  of  them — to  do  so ;  or  at  meet- 
ing, after  the  religious  exercises  were  over,  friends 
and  acquaintances  would  come  around  the  Wythes 
to  shake  hands,  inquire  after  Dan,  and  cast  keen 
looks  at  Amy's  fine  clothes ;  then  he  would  make 
opportunities  to  speak  to  and  of  her  in  a  grave, 
kind  way,  as  he  might  have  done  to  his  own 
daughter  had  he  been  blessed  with  one;  which 
folks  were  not  slow  to  notice  and  comment  on, 
pitying  him  the  while  as  a  misjudged  saint.  But 
if  he  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  in  other  people's 
eyes,  this  child  whom  he  had  tortured,  whose 
memory  would  not  let  her  forget  all  that  she  had 
suffered  at  his  cruel  hands,  whose  loving  heart 
leaned  with  sweet  forgiveness  towards  others  who 
had  not  been  too  kind  to  her ;  who,  in  her  newly 
recovered  happiness,  could  not,  bear  to  think  of 
the  dark  bitter  past,  shrank  from  him  always  with 
a  quivering  of  her  flesh ;  and  when  more  than  once 
or  twice  she  suddenly  looked  up  towards  him  and 
caught  him  watching  her  stealthily  with,  a  scowl 
of  hate  in  his  red  eyes,  she  felt  herself  grow  cold 
and  numb  before  him. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] , 


The  Holy  Scapular. 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Republican  says : 
"A  letter  has  been  sent  from  Key  West  to  Bishop 
Verot  describing  the  wonderful  escape  from  death  of 
Sister  M.  Theophilus,  who  was  struck  down  by  light- 
ning in  the  convent  at  that  place.  She  was  laid  upon 
her  bed  insensible,  froth  flowing  from  her  mouth,  her 
countenance  black  and  distorted.  On  removing  her 
collar  the  lightning  flash  was  found  depicted  on  her 
neck  and  breast.  It  formed  a  red  line  about  a  finger's 
•width,  burnt  into  the  skin  and  flesh,  but  stopped  just 
nnder  the  scapular  she  wore.  The  Sister  recovered, 
and  the  physician  was  so  impressed  that,  he  had  his 
entire  family  baptized." 


The  Holy  Rosary. 

There  are  lyrics  of  eloquence,  wondrous  and  thrilling, 

Odes  that  enrapture  the  nations  to  hear, 
Innocent  thought  from  their  numbers  distilling 

Balm  from  their  music,  onr  spirits  to  cheer: 
Songs  with  rich  melody,  tender  and  feeling, 

Epics  which  steal  o'er  the  soul  like  a  spell, 
But  there's  no  measure  such  sweetness  reveal  in  jr, 

As  falls  on  the  heart,  when  the  Chaplet  we  tell. 

Accents  of  angels  and  saints  are  resounding 

Fond  from  our  lips,  as  the  beads  srlide  along; 
Convoys  celestial  we  know  are  surrounding, 

Leading  our  wrrds,  as  the  harp  guides  the  song; 
Bright  are  the  views  that  they  picture  before  us, 

Moving  our  souls  on  to  virtue  and  truth; 
Blest  invitations  like  seraphs  iimplore  us, 

Laving  our  hearts  in  Faith's  "  Fountain  of  Youth." 

Every  rich  phase  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation 

Holds  us  awhile  with  its  wealth  to  regale, 
Moulding  our  hearts  as  we  pause  at  each  station, 

Filling  our  thoughts  -with  delights  ne'er  to  fail. 
Mary, — blest  Mother, — is  ever  beside  us, 

Teaching  us  all  that  her  Son  would  impart. 
While  •with  her  voice  Holy  Church  still  doth  guide  us, 

Opening  the  stores  of  our  Lord's  Sacred  Heart. 

Holy  St.  Dominic,  fathomless  treasure 

Thou  hast  bequeathed,  in  thy  love,  unto  men; 
Graces  unnumbered,  which  time  cannot  measure, 

Thought  cannot  reach,  and  poor  words  cannot  pen. 
Happy  are  we,  when  our  dear  beads  reciting 

Never  to  doubt  that  our  prayer  shall  be  heard, 
Mary,  our  confidence  faithful  requiting, 

Will  not  turn  deaf,  nor  prove  false  to  her  word. 
ST.  MARY'S,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


Pilgrimage   to    Our    Lady    of  Mont- 
serrat. 

[CONCLtTDED.] 

"When  Catalonia,"  said  he,  "rose,  to  a  man, 
against  the  invading  troops  of  Napoleon  I,  as  his 
soldiers  were  approaching  Collbato  a  man  who 
bore  the  title  of 'El  Mamraeto '  (The  Meek),  encour- 
aged the  inhabitants  to  fight,  telling  them  at  the 
same  time  to  place  their  wives,  children  and 
old  people,  under  his  care,  together  with  such  valu- 
able articles  as  they  possessed,  and  he  would  re- 
turn them  safe  after  the  war.  The  people  having 
done  so,  he  waited  till  the  dusk  of  evening,  then 
taking  with  him  the  weak  and  defenceless,  he 
started  for  these  caves.  Here  they  remained 
while  their  village  was  beleaguered  by  the  French. 
One  day,  some  French  soldiers  going  out  to  ex- 
plore the  mountain,  came  to  the  opening  of  the 
cave,  but  after  entering  a  few  steps  they  dared  not 
proceed  farther..  While  retiring,  the  cry  of  a  baby 
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betrayed  the  refugees.  They  then  returned  to  the 
cave,  and  saw  on  the  top  of  a  rock  a  man  who, 
with  a  blunderbuss  pointed  at  them,  said:  'If 
you  advance  another  step  I  will  fire,  and  with  the 
explosion  all  these  enormous  rocks  will  fall  over  us. 
I  will  also  die,  it  ig  true,  but  I  will  be  satisfied, 
knowing  that  not  one  of  you  shall  return  alive 
from  this  place.  I  command  you  to  retire!' 
said  the  daring  Catalonian.  The  soldiers  laughed 
at  him,  and  were  in  the  act  of  proceeding  onward 
when  Mansneto  hurled  down  a  large  kettle  that 
he  had  concealed,  which,  striking  the  rocks  here 
and  there  in  its  fall,  caused  such  a  terrific  noise 
that  the  soldiers  got  frightened  and  in  their  panic 
precipitated  themselves  from  the  rocks." 

After  admiring  the  different  caves,  each  more 
interesting  than  the  other,  we  came  to  one  called 
the  Cave  of  Toads,  where  thousands  of  these  ani- 
mals were  hanging  from  the  roof,  the  sight  of  which 
makes  one  nervous.  I  did  not  enter  this  cave  for 
fear  of  disturbing  its  inhabitants,  who  all  seemed 
to  be  fast  asleep. 

Having  finished  our  visit,  we  again  mounted 
our  donkeys,  wishing  to  make  all  speed  around 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  order  to  arrive  in  time 
at  the  depot.  But  notwithstanding  our  exertions, 
and  the  fact  that  we  took  no  pity  on  the  poor  animals 
and  spared  not  the  rod,  it  seemed  not  to  concern 
them  much,  and  could  not  make  them  move  faster 
than  their  usual  gait,  so  we  arrived  at  the  depot 
some  time  after  the  last  train  was  off.  We  were, 
however,  thankful  to  find  there  was  a  kind  of 
boarding  house  close  by,  where  we  spent  the  night, 
and  next  morning  we  took  the  first  train  to  rejoin 
our  friends. 

Here  I  should  finish  my  history  of  Montserrat, 
having  called  this  my  third  and  last  visit  to  the 
sanctuary,  but  as  when  parting  from  those  dear  to 
us  we  are  not  content  to  give  them  an  adieu  be- 
fore leaving  the  house,  but  repeat  it  again  and 
again  before  we  reach  the  gate,  and  then  again 
beyond  it,  so,  though  I  had  said  good-bye  to  Mont- 
serrat and  its  treasures,  I  could  not  help  repeating 
the  visit  once  more  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented  itself.  It  happened  that  a  few  days 
before  leaving  my  native  country  a  friend  of  mine, 
Rev.  John  Marti  y  Ganto,  a  great  enthusiast  for 
anything  concerning  the  glory  of  Montserrat,  and 
author  of  a  beautiful  book  entitled  "The  Lyric 
Month  of  Mary,  or  The  Singers  of  Montserrat," 
was  going  to  visit  the  mountain,  and  invited  me 
to  accompany  him.  -I  could  not  refuse  the  unan- 
ticipated pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  the  face 
of  our  Divine  Mother  before  my  departure.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday  that  we  went  there,  but  1  had  to 
relinquish  the  desire  of  going  there  fasting,  in 
order  to  celebrate;  my  reverend  friend,  being 


stronger  than  I,  kept  his  fast:  we  arrived  at  the 
sanctuary  about  noon.  After  dinner  we  went  to 
pay  our  homage  to  our  heavenly  Queen ;  and  once 
more  I  kissed  her  virgin  hand  and  asked  her 
blessing.  A  moment  after,  the  stage  that  conveyed 
us  back  was  fast  descending,  and  every  turn  of  the 
road  brought  us  farther  from  the  sacred  place  we 
loved  so  much.  We  passed  in  front  of  Monistrol, 
which  looked  charming  from  the  road  above — 
the  road  passing  directly  over  the  village.  If  we 
had  a  prophetic  eye  we  would  have  had  to  cry  out 
as  our  Saviour  did  in  Jerusalem,  and  would  have 
had  to  reproach  her  for  killing  her  prophets,  the 
anointed  ministers  of  the  Lord.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  not  many  months  ago  we  saw  it 
stated  in  the  papers  that  eight  priests  had  been 
killed  in  Monistrol.  Another  priest,  who  eventu- 
ally escaped  from  the  hands  of  these  ruffians,  though 
he  had  suffered  almost  all  the  pangs  of  death 
near  the  mountain  of  Montserrat,  being  already 
ordered  to  kneel  down,  and  the  order  to  fire  ex- 
pected every  second,  is  now  residing  not  far  from 
here,  devoting  himself  to  the  instruction  of  orphan 
boys.  It  seems  that  Montserrat  had  yet  to  be  still 
further  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  the 
title  of  "  Queen  of  Martyrs  "  can  with  greater  rea- 
son be  sung  in  that  holy  sanctuary  since  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Montserrat  have  been  purpled 
with  the  blood  of  innocent  victims,  whose  only 
crime  was  to  be  ministers  of  Him  who  said  the 
disciple  cannot  be  greater  than  His  Master, — and 
if  they  have  persecuted  Me,  so  also  you. 

The  fourth  visit  was  but  a  flying  one — the  run- 
ning of  a  child  to  its  Mother  to  kiss  her  once  more 
before  going  away.  It  was  the  last  adieu,  as  it 
were ;  and  the  cars  were  soon  to  start  which  would 
bring  me  away  from  my  native  place  and  the  dear 
friends  of  my  youth. 

I  have  now  only  one  desire  in  this  world,  and 
that  is  to  bo  able  one  day  to  revisit  my  country 
and  see  once  more  the  beauteous,  smiling  face  of 
Our  Lady  of  Montserrat.  It  is  only  this  ardent 
desire  that  moved  me  to  write  these  lines,  and  I 
hope  the  reader  will  accept  them  in  the  same 
simple  and  affectionate  spirit  in  which  they  were 
written  and  overlook  their  many  defects.  I  make 
no  pretension  whatever  to  writing  for  the  public; 
and  if  in  the  interest  I  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the 
AVK  MARIA — of  which  journal  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  life  subscriber  from  the  very  beginning — J 
have  entertained  in  some  way  its  readers,  I  am 
satisfied,  and  for  my  part  I  will  remember  theaa 
all  if  I  ever  have  the  happiness  of  praying  before 
the  shriue  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  which  favor 
I  hope  they  will  help  me  to  obtain  by  their 
prayers. 

My  golden  dream  is,  once  more,  before  seeing 
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the  towers  and  belfries  of  iny  native  city,  before 
the  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  hill  that  guards  Bar- 
celona looms  in  view,  I  may  have  the  happiness 
of  beholding  again  the  grand  peaks  of  Montserrat 
and  saluting  it  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
the  Catalonian  sailors  do,  even  when  they  can  but 
scarcely  distinguish  it  far  out  at  sea. 

I  can  already  imagine  myself  exclaiming  "  Hail, 
Star  of  the  Sea!  hail,  Lady  of  Montserrat!  the 
glory  of  Spain,  the  pearl  of  Catalonia!"  And  as 
the  war-worn  soldier  naturally  desires  to  spend  his 
old  age  and  end  his  days  in  the  midst  of  his  fam- 
ily, so  the  missionary  after  spending  long  years 
amid  hardships  and  privations,  laboring  for  the 
good  of  souls  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  thinks 
it  a  great  happiness  when  overtaken  by  age  and 
infirmity,  and  no  longer  able  to  be  of  any  service, 
to  be  allowed  to  retire  and  die  in  peace  amongst 
his  own,  or  rather  in  the  quiet  of  some  sacred 
cloister.  True,  this  is  as  yet  but  a  day-dream,  a  rest- 
ful thought,  as  it  were,  inasmuch  as  I  am  as  yet  a 
novice  scarcely  conversant  with  the  tactics  of  war, 
and  for  me  to  think  of  repose  now  would  be  pre- 
mature,— but  who  can  blame  me  for  indulging,  it 
may  be  only  in  fancy,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  re- 
alized, thoughts  of  returning  in  the  decrepitude 
of  old  age  to  the  venerable  shadow  of  Montserrat 
and  there  ending  my  days  near  the  sanctuary  of 
our  Blessed  Mother — a  sanctuary  once  visited  by 
an  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  a  Peter  Nolasco,  an  Aloy- 
sius,  and  other  great  saints.  For  one  to  close  his 
eyes  to  the  world  there,  fresh  with  the  thought  of 
the  beaming  radiance  of  the  eyes  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  and  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  them  in 
heaven,  would  indeed  inspire  one  with  confidence 
in  making  the  journey  from  time  to  eternity.  O 
happy  monks  of  Montserrat!  happy  hermits! 
who  possessed  the  glorious  privilege  of  spending 
your  lives  and  ending  your  days  so  near  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady,  how  sweet  and  precious  must  have 
been  your  death!  Well  indeed  may  I  exclaim 
with  the  prophet,  "  Let  my  soul  die  the  death  of 
the  just,  and  my  last  end  be  like  to  them." 
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Obituary. 

Died,  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  on  the  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber, MRS.  MART  ANNA  MOPFITT. 
May  she  rest  in  peace. 


To  St.  Michael. 

Thou  prince  of  high  heaven, — first  champion  true 
Of  virtue  and  justice ! — how  rich  is  thy  claim! 

God's  valiant  defender,  how  gladly  we  render, 
To  thee  the  "warm  praise  that  is  due  to  thy  name, 

Thou  prince  of  the  mighty— tliou  chief  of  the  true! 

As  Lucifer  fell  at  the  flash  of  thy  shield, 
Let  his  offspring  now  fall  when  we  call  unto  thec! 

His  minions  so  flattered,  be  they  routed  and  scattered, 
And  Falsehood  inflated,  to  Truth  bend  the  knee! 

St.  Michael,  O  haste  thou  thy  weapons  to  wield ! 

Of  the  Church  Universal,  protector  and  light, — 
Great  courtier  of  Mary,  whose  word  is  thy  law, 
Strike  with  trembling  and  terror  the  dark  rauks  of 

error, 

Till,  shamed,  from  the  States  of  the  Church  they  with- 
draw! 
St.  Michael,  put  thou  the  invaders  to  flight. 

Strong  hope  of  all  ages,  we  look  to  thy  sword, 
And  plead  for  thy  aid  in  the  strife  of  to-day: 

Be  the  foe  swift  confounded,  his  ramparts  surrounded, 
Vile  Victor  Imraanuel  forced  to  obey, 

And  our  dear  Pius  Ninth  to  full  freedom  restored. 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  August  15. 


Perugia  and  her  Churches. 

BY  ROSE  HOWE. 

I. 

SAN  LORENZO. — (CONTINUED.) 

A  few  minutes  before  six  o'clock  two  members 
of  the  town  police,  powerful  looking  meoi,  took  their 
station  inside  of  the  chapel  before  the  principal 
gates.  A  door  in  the  side  grating  was  left  open, 
and  two  priests  robed  in  surplice  and  stole  entered 
and  ascended  the  altar  steps.  At  the  sight  of  these 
preparations,  the  pilgrims  redoubled  their  cries, 
and  one  of  the  priests  pulling  a  rope,  the  reliquary 
descended  with  much  rumbling  and  creaking  of 
very  visible  wheels  and  pulleys.  The  smaller  reii- 
quary  was  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  stand  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  chapel,  and  the  police  opened  the 
gates  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  grating  to  be  filled.  To  close  these 
gates  was  a  more  difficult  task,  for  the  pilgrims 
continued  to  press  in,  and  those  in  the  rear  did  not 
easily  permit  them  to  retreat.  But  the  strength  of 
the  police  prevailed,  and  as  this  apparent  disor- 
der was  only  one  of  the  prescribed  forms  of  devo- 
tion n»- real  disturbance  ensued.  That  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  would  only  be  borne  away  by  the 
violent  seemed  the  uppermost  thought  m  the  minds 
of  the  pilgrims,  as  they  scrambled  up  the  steps  of 
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the  dais  to  kiss  the  relic  and  touch  their  rosaries 
to  it. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  first  who  entered 
had  passed  out  of  the  side  gate,  the  police  again 
permitted  an  average  number  to  come  in.  These 
men  acquitted  themselves  well  of  their  task,  not 
allowing  any  real  disorder  and  at  the  same  time 
permitting  slight  infringements  of  the  rule.  Often 
when  the  chapel  was  full  they  did  not  close  the 
gates  until  some  brawny  peasant  had  succeeded  in 
dragging  in  forcibly  some  weaker  member  of  his 
family.  This  scene  lasted  for  over  an  hour,  and 
many  of  those  who  had  come  to  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity seemed  to  be  touched  and  edified.  Among 
these  was  a  member  of  a  portion  of  the  military 
service  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
police  force.  As  he  watched  the  pilgrims  his  idle 
curiosity  decreased,  and  a  more  respectful  interest 
was  aroused.  At  one  period  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  unhinged  the  gates,  and  had  it  been  simply 
a  political  excitement,  dangerous  disorders  might 
have  ensued.  The  man  just  mentioned  doffed  the 
cocked  hat  which  military  etiquette  allowed  him 
to  retain  in  the  church,  and  entering  the  chapel 
by  the  side  door,  he  stepped  up  to  the  policemen 
and  offered  his  services.  Astonishment  was  plainly 
depicted  in  their  faces;  evidently  he  was  one  who 
never  showed  any  favor  to  religious  demon- 
strations: but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  re- 
pelled by  their  manner ;  he  repeated  quite  humbly 
the  words  "If  I  can  serve  you." 

The  three  succeeded  in  replacing  the  gates  with- 
out much  delay,  and  the  new  comers  remained  in- 
side, Saul  among  the  prophets,  making  himself 
useful  and  following  the  direction  of  the  others 
until  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

We  had  been  told  by  our  clerical  friend  to  watch 
the  faces  of  the  Neapolitans  and  that  we  would 
see  that  many  of  them  would  return  three  and  four 
times  to  kiss  the  Holy  Ring.  The  two  priests  in 
attendance  stood  patiently  beside  the  reliquary,  re- 
proving no  one,  but  welcoming  all  alike,  whether 
they  laid  down  offerings  or  not,  or  whether  they 
came-empty  handed,  whether  they  came  for  the 
first  time  or  whether  it  was  the  fourth  repetition 
of  their  homage.  Like  the  One  whose  servants 
they  wore,  they  "had  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude." Occasionally  one  of  the  policemen  would 
address  a  peasant,  saying,  not  unamiably :  "  Don't 
you  think  that  you  have  been  a  little  too  often  ? 
why,  tliis  is  the  fourth  time  that  I  have  seen  you 
enter!"  When  the  pilgrims  had  completed  this 
ceremony  they  besieged  the  confessionals — a  pre- 
liminary to  approaching  tho  Holy  Table,  which  last 
was  to  be  the  crowning  act  of  their  pilgrimage. 
It  was  not  until  all  these  duties  had  been  comple- 
ted that  they  allowed  themselves  to  give  way  to 


the  fatigue  consequent  to  that  which,  even  to  their 
iron  constitution,  was  a  tremendous  exertion.  The 
women  sat  wearily  on  the  church  steps,  evidently 
without  the  courage  to  make  the  necessary  provis- 
ions for  their  rest  and  comfort.  One  of  them  re- 
plied, in  answer  to  a  question,  "  Oh  yes,  I  am  very 
tired ;  it  was  hard  to  do  all  that  fasting  after  having 
taken  a  long  journey  on  foot,  but  I  succeeded  in 
performing  all  the  requirements.  Look  at  this  old 
woman!"  pointing  to  one  perhaps  her  mother  or 
mother-in-law,  whose  head  was  resting  on  her  lap : 
"she  is  very  old,  almost  eighty,  and  she  has  done 
everything!" 

It  was  impossible  to  see  the  pair,  and  not  to  wish 
to  do  something  for  them,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  were  seated  in  the  quiet  little  restaurant  where 
we  breakfasted  daily,  and  the  waiter  was  bringing 
them  bread  and  coffee  served  in  the  Italian  style. 
As  they  arose  to  go,  the  younger  woman  pointed  to 
0'ir  missals,  saying,  "You  can  read,  and  in  that 
book  you  will  see  for  yourself  the  reward  that  the 
Lord  has  promised  to  even  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  His  name." 

Was  it  possible  that  this  remarkably  fine-looking 
woman  was  destitute  of  that  common  and  neces- 
sary element  of  education !  A  second  glance  at 
her  face  told  us  that  the  knowledge  which  we  had 
acquired  through  much  labor,  with  her  was  more 
a  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  her  beautiful  re- 
mark had  shown  her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  words  of  the  Scriptures. 

Later  in  the  day  the  pilgrims  laid  aside  their 
tatters — the  emblems  of  scriptural  sack-cloth  and 
ashes, — and  dressed  neatly  in  good,  though  peasant- 
cut  clothes,  they  wandered  through  the  town,  vis- 
iting the  chief  objects  of  interest. 

To  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  there  was  but 
little  connection  between  a  band  of  peasants  and 
Raphael  or  his  master  Perugino,  and  yet  the  same 
cause  that  brought  the  Neapolitans  to  Perugia  had 
occasioned  Raphael's  world-renowned  "  Espou- 
sals." Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of  Raphael, 
painted  a  large  altar-piece  for  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ring.  It  is  a  beautifully  conceived  repre- 
sentation of  that  mystic  marriage  which  all  should 
recognize  as  one  of  the  great  accessories  of  Man's 
Redemption,  as  it  was  the  means  made  use  of  by  the 
Almighty  to  shield  the  Incarnation.  Raphael's 
far-famed  painting,  preserved  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  Breva  at  Milan,  is  to  Perugino's  work  what 
a  very  free  translation  is  to  an  original.  Often 
Raphael  only  has  changed  the  relative  position  of 
figures,  or  has  simply  carried  out  more  perfectly 
the  ideas  and  expression  of  his  master.  Perugino's 
painting  remained  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ring 
until  1797,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  those  times 
causing  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  it 
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was  ultimately  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Caen 
in  Normandy. 

The  present  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Ring  is  a  modern  painting  of  no  fame  whatever, 
but  sooner  or  later  its  real  merit  must  render  it  cel- 
ebrated. The-  scene  is  laid  in  the  interior  of  the 
Temple,  just  before  the  richly  decorated  veil  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  artist  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  etc.  In  the 
midst  of  witnessing  groups  who  are  standing  by, 
St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  on  their 
knees  before  the  high-priest.  The  latter  has  just 
given  the  alabaster  circlet  to  St.  Joseph,  who  is 
about  to  place  it  on  the  finger  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Above  all  floats  the  Holy  Ghost,  shedding  a 
golden  light  over  the  three  principal  figures. 

In  every  public  demonstration,  scenes  more  or 
less  amusing  occur,  and  the  one  or  two  rather  lu- 
dicrous incidents  that  crept  in  among  the  devo- 
tions of  the  pilgrimage  must  not  be  omitted. 

One  procession  of  young  men  evidently  madt/ 
the  pilgrimage  for  the  first  time,  and  on  entering 
the  church  the  two  at  the  head  looked  wonderingly 
around.  At  their  right  was  a  chapel  where  all 
their  companions  were  assembled,  but  directly  be- 
fore them  was  an  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  glit- 
tering with  lights  and  votive  offerings.  They 
thought  that  this  last  must  be  their  destination,  and 
they  led  their  group  towards  the  altar  of  Our  Lady 
of  Graces.  One  young  man  in  the  rear  began  to 
show  signs  of  anxiety,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  wrong  direction  was  being  taken  he 
arose  from  his  knees,  and  in  three  bounds  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  procession,  explaining  and  ges- 
ticulating, and  when  he  found  himself  obeyed  he 
skipped  back  to  his  place  and  again  fell  on  his 
knees. 

The  fathers  of  families,  after  their  uncouth  fash- 
ion, showed  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  for  the  women 
and  young  girls  under  their  care;  not  only  did 
they  assist  them  to  enter  the  chapel,  but  they 
wished  to  forward  their  efforts  to  discharge  the 
rest  of  the  obligations,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  procure  the  necessary  refreshment. 

One  of  our  party  heard  Mass  that  morning  at  an 
altar  surrounded  by  confessionals,  to  one  of  which 
the  priest  did  not  come  until  quite  late.  The 
women  crowded  around  the  other  confessionals 
did  not  notice  his  arrival,  but  remained  at  those 
already  besieged  by  the  pilgrims.  But  this  priest 
was  seen  by  a  middle-aged  man  who  immediately 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  making  his  confes- 
sion, and  as  soon  as  lie  had  finished  he  glanced 
around  expecting  to  find  that  his  family  had  fol- 
lowed him,  but  they  were  still  in  their  original 
position  deeply  engaged  in  prayer.  Fancy  the 
amusement  of  the  American  lady  at  his  speech  ut- 


tered in  something  louder  than  an  audible  whisper. 
Sufficiently  comical  In  Italian,  it  gained  by  its 
translation  in  her  mother-tongue,  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  impression  it  would  make 
on  unschooled  ears,  to  hear :  "  You  great  stupid 
creatures!  come  here!  Can't  you  see  that  at  this 
confessional  there  is  no  one  waiting?  I've  been." 
The  women  gladly  obeyed  his  rather  imperative 
invitation,  while  the  man  stood  in  waiting,  watch- 
ing the  priests  as  they  issued  from  the  sacristy  to 
say  their  Masses,  until  his  family  had  finished 
their  confession,  when  he  carried  them  off  to  that 
chapel  where,  according  to  his  judgment,  they 
could  best  hear  Mass.  Evidently  the  poor  man  had 
been  frequently  instructed  to  the  effect  that  women 
were  the  weaker  members  of  society,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  man  to  see  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  those  under  his  care,  and  such  was  his 
interpretation  of  the  exhortation.  Queerly  as  his 
wise  provisions  may  translate  into  the  English 
tongue,  the  good  woman  and  her  daughters  must 
have  made  the  pilgrimage  without  the  necessity  of 
a  single  wearying  and  distracting  thought  concern- 
ing where  they  should  go  or  what  they  should  do. 

From  these  two  circumstances  it  can  be  inferred 
that  the  Italians  treat  their  churches  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  familiarity  unknown  in  America. 
However,  when  one  has  dwelt  among  them  for  a 
time,  this  familiarity  cannot  scandalize,  for  it  ap- 
pears clearly  that  they  are  simply  children  in  then- 
Father's  house.  It  is  a  great  help  to  meditation 
on  certain  scenes  in  our  Lord's  life  to  recall  what 
one  has  seen  on  similar  occasions  in  Italy.  The 
Gospel  tells  us  that  Zaccheus  climbed  a  tree  in  order 
to  obtain  a  view  of  his  Redeemer,  and  may  we  not 
think  that  other  scenes  equally  lacking  in  appar- 
ent dignity  took  place  amid  the  "multitude?" 
May  we  not  imagine  some  man  thus  guiding  his 
family  through  the  throng  to  a  place  where  they 
might  advantageously  hear  the  words  that  fell 
from  our  Saviour's  lips  when  He  was  teaching  in 
the  wilderness  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  ? 

Often  the  peasant  women  bring  their  little  chil- 
dren into  the  church,  and  kneeling  down  beside 
them  they  make  them  fold  their  tiny  hands,  and 
pointing  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  if  it  be  exposed, 
they  whisper  "  Behold  the  Lord."  Then  turning  to 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  V  irgin,  they  add,  "  Behold 
the  Madonna."  So  it  was  that  the  women  of  Jeru- 
salem pointed  out  to  their  little  ones  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whispering  with  hopeful  faith,  "Behold 
the  Messias."  So  it  was  that  they  bade  the  chil- 
dren gaze  upon  the  "Blessedest  and  Holiest  of 
women" — His  Mother.  Scenes  like  these  make 
the  Catholic  traveller  realize  that  Italy  is  a  land 
holding  the  same  position  with  regard  to  religion 
that  Palestine  did  of  old.  Consider  the  wonderful 
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fertility  of  her  soil,  listen  to  the  sublime  revela- 
tions and  to  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  that  form 
a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  her  holy  ones,  and  above 
all  see  the  simple  and  intimate  manner  in  which 
her  people  dwell  with  God,  and  you  will  echo  the 
words  by  which  the  Psalmist  tells  his  people  how 
especially  God  has  favored  them,  words  which  so 
often  resound  through  the  Italian  churches — "  He 
hath  not  done  in  like  manner  to  every  nation." 

Worthy  of  a  King. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  surprised  his  friends  by  an 
act  of  moral  courage  and  of  Catholic  faith  which  they 
did  not  expect  from  him. 

In  Munich  (above  all  places)  the  military  authorities 
this  year  chose  to  order  that  (contrary  to  the  usage  of 
centuries)  the  troops  should  take  no  part  in  the  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  The 
general  in  command  is,  indeed,  unfortunately  a  Protes- 
tant (which  means,  of  course,  anything  the  reader 
pleases),  and  in  politics  Bismarkian,  which  means  a 
hater  of  all  belief  in  God.  But  the  people  of  Bavaria 
are  Catholics,  and  Munich  is  their  capital,  and  their 
traditions  are  religious,  and  in  their  good  city  God  was 
honored  ages  before  the  ill-omened  race  of  the  impious 
chancellor  was  so  much  as  dreamt  of.  Therefore  this 
most  Protestant  order,  given  by  this  Prussian  general, 
was  at  once  a  detestable  tyranny,  a  public  insult  and  a 
hateful  fanaticism.  But  it  was  doomed  to  recoil  upon 
its  originator. 

Louis  II,  King  of  Bavaria,  has  disappointed  and 
grieved  the  faithful  over  and  over  again ;  for  a  mistaken 
notion  of  what  is  his  true  and  safest  policy  he  has 
placed  the  state  in  the  position  of  arbitrator  over  the 
Church,  and  for  this  undoubtedly  (like  the  rest  of  those 
monarchs  who  forgot  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  by  Me 
kings  reign, "  )  he  will  be  made  to  feel  that "  there  is 
none  strong  like  to  God."  But  Louis  II,  after  all,  is 
a  Bavarian,  and  believes  in  the  Real  Presence,  and 
when  the  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  iniquitous 
order  issued  by  his  unworthy  officer,  his  Catholic  blood 
reached  a  most  congruous  pitch  of  excitement,  and  he 
straightway  countermanded  the  decree  and  repri- 
manded the  offender,  insisting  that  the  army  of  Bavaria 
should  occupy  that  place  in  the  great  procession  which 
has  belonged  to  it  by  right  for  generations. 

This  is  noble  and  kinglike,  and  as  the  Bavarians, 
during  the  last  ghastly  war,  bore  the  brunt  of  nearly 
every  battle,  it  might  be  awkward  for  imperial  Prussia 
to  quarrel  with  the  brave  little  state  which  it  has  man- 
aged to  absorb  with  its  own  unhealthy  and  unwieldy 
greatness.  However,  one  way  or  the  other,  matters  will 
right  themselves.  God,  who  "  disposes  of  the  hearts  of 
princes,"  will  find  instruments  ready  to  do  His  work 
when  the  hour  shall  strike.  "  What  has  been,  the  same 
also  shall  be,"  and  a  Bavarian  monarch  may  again  be 
found  to  assert  the  privileges  of  the  Church  and  to  offer 
himself  and  his  sword  for  the  protection  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff.  Strange  things  have  come  to  pass,  but 
the  world  is  generally  confounded  by  Heaven  in  the 
way  that  it  least  expects;  and,  although  it  would  be 


startling  certainly  to  find  Bavaria  (that  is  to  say,  the 
Bavarian  Government,)  on  the  side  of  the  Pope  at  the 
present  moment,  such  a  wise  policy  would  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  her  people,  an  d  of  course 
would  be  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  instincts  of 
their  faith.  Therefore  we  may  find  her  insisting  upon 
its  adoption  at  any  hour. 

The  war-cry  of  Catholic  Bavaria  raised  on  behalf  of 
the  Pope-King  would  send  a  thrill  through  Christendom 
that  would  shake  the  usurper  on  his  throne,  and  cause 
his  Piedmontese  to  look  wistfully  through  the  gaps 
which  they  have  made  in  the  walls  of  Rome  and  to  wish 
themselves  safely  on  the  other  side. 

We  are  informed  that  the  conduct  of  King  Louis,  in 
the  matter  on  which  we  have  been  remarking,  has 
given  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  Holy  Father,  who  has 
spoken  of  it  with  much  emotion  on  several  late  public 
occasions.  Such  an  appreciation  will  warm  the  hearts 
of  the  good  people  of  Bavaria,  and  cannot  but  produce 
the  best  effect. 

Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 
— London  Universe. 


Rome. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  gives  the  following  account 
concerning  the  arrest  of  a  Turkish  priest  called  Nicola 
Sarda,  from  Albania.  This  priest  having  lately  arrived 
in  Rome  from  Albania,  betook  himself  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  the  Propaganda^  where  he  had  business 
to  transact.  Not  knowing  his  way  about  the  streets  of 
Rome,  he  aske'l  a  gentleman  whom  he  met  to  direct 
him  to  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Congregation.  Un- 
fortunately the  individual  he  addressed  was  a  civic 
guard,  who  bade  the  priest  follow  him  to  the  place  he 
required.  Instead  of  taking  him  to  the  Propaganda, 
the  officer  took  him  to  the  police-court,  where,  after 
having  demanded  his  name,  he  accused  him  of  religious 
fanaticism;  finally  the  priest  was  imprisoned  for  being 
a  pilgrim.  The  priest  protested  that  he  was  a  Turkish 
subject,  and  that  he  had  come  to  Rome  to  see  the  Holy 
Father,  and  to  consult  the  Propaganda.  The  officer 
replied  thus, "  We  care  nothing  for  the  Pope,  or  any- 
body else;  you  came  here  to  disturb  the  public  order 
and  therefore  we  shall  detain  you."  Father  Sarda  was 
kept  fasting  all  day  long.  In  the  evening  he  was  ex- 
amined, and  was  asked  why  he  had  come  to  Rome. 
Having  given  the  same  answer  as  before,  they  observed, 
in  a  contemptuous  manner,  that  he  had  come  to  be  a 
soldier  of  the  Pope.  They  seized  and  examined  all  his 
papers  and  money,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  prison. 
Here  he  was  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  four  days. 
At  length,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  he  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing a  message  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  who  im- 
mediately demanded  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
Having  communicated  with  the  Royal  Procurator,  the 
ambassador  was  told  that  the  Turkish  priest  was  not 
kept  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  but  only  in  a  place  of 
safety  in  order  to  be  protected  from  insult,  and  he  was 
finally  set  free.  This  simple  fact  needs  no  comment. 
— London  Register. 
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The  Stabat  Mater. 

The  most  interesting  paper  for  Catholic  readers 
in  the  last  number  of  Macmillari1 's  Magazine  is  one 
entitled  "  How  the  Stabat  Mater  was  written."  Our 
readers,  we  are  sure,  will  pardon  us  for  giving  them 
the  following  extract  from  it  at  full  length: 

Amongst  the  mass  of  mediaeval  hymns,  the  Stabat 
Mater  stands  forth  prominently.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  touching  simplicity  of  the  Evangelist's  words, 
"  Now  there  stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His  Mother," 
but  no  paraphrase  can  excel  that  of  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Sequence.  No  man  haa  ever  interpreted 
the  sorrows  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  sympathized 
with  her  in  her  affliction  as  the  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  most  rigid  adherent  of 
that  most  unpoetieal  form  of  religion,  Protestantism, 
who  has  not  words  enough  to  denounce  the  Church 
of  Rome,  forgets  for  a  moment  that  he  is  listening  to 
a  hymn  which  forms  part  of  the  "  Officium  VII  Dolo- 
rum,"  and  yields  involuntarily  to  its  softening  influ- 
ences. And  surely  he  must  he  a  barharian  if  he  does 
not.  How  beautiful  are  the  verses  with  which  the 
hymn  opens !  The  painful  drama  of  Calvary  is  described 
in  sad  and  solemn  words.  It  seems  at  tlrst  as  if  the  poet 
cannot  find  language  to  express  the  sorrows  o*  the 
mourning  Mother.  Dante  describes  the  unfortunates 
who  for  very  weeping  can  weep  no  more;  the  Virgin 
Mother  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  in  silent  grief. 
But  the  spectacle  of  her  grief  overwhelms  the  poet  ere 
long,  and  be  bursts  out,  "  0  quam  tristis  et  afflicta  fu.it 
ilia  Benedicta,  Mater  Uniqeniti"  Once  more  the  poem 
assumes  a  dramatic  form,  but  again  the  poet  feels 
overpowered  by  his  emotions:"  Eia  Mater  fans  amo- 
ris."  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  narrator,  he  is  npt 
satisfied  with  being  an  idle  spectator,  he  longs  to  bear 
part  of  the  burden  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  her. 
Others  may  shrink  from  suffering,  but  he  longs  for  it 
with  unutterable  yearnings.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
his  heart  is  well-nigh  breaking  at  the  thought  of  it, 
and  his  pale  lips  pour  forth  a  passionate  prayer: 
"Sancta  Mater  istud  agas,  Cruciflxi  flge  plagas,  Cordi 
meo  valide."  This  is  not  a  metaphor,  or  an  exagger- 
ated poetical  expression;  he  desires  above  all  things 
to  bear  literally  in  his  body  the  "  stigmata  of  our  Lord." 
And  therefore  the  petition  occurs  once  more  at  the 
end  of  the  hymn.  The  prayer  is  no  more  interrupted 
as  it  was  at  first;  the  agonized  soul  standing,  or  rather 
kneeling,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  gives  vent  to  the 
passion  of  adoration  that  consumes  it,  and  as  the  poem 
closes  we  seem  to  see  a  bent  form  refusing  to  be  lifted 
and  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  voice  going  forth  in  endless 
supplication  No  wonder  that  this  poem  became  soon 
after  it  was  written  one  of  the  favorite  songs  of  the 
people,  Its  author  belonged  to  the  world;  the  hill  on 
which  it  dwelt  was  the  centre  of  the  moral  universe; 
the  emotions  which  it  described  were  common  to 
humanity.  Tho  cry  of  agony  of  the  pious  monk 
pierced  through  tlie  walls  of  his  narrow  cell,  and 
found  a  response  amongst  the  masses  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  Albati  of  Italy  and  the  Flagellentes  of 
Germany  revelled  in  this  most  eloquent  deification  of 


suffering.  As  they  went  on  their  long  pilgrimages,  as 
they  knelt  at  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  or 
paused  on  the  way  before  some  crucifix  once  erected 
by  pious  hands,  they  sang  with  trembling  voice  the 
hymn  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  And  no  doubt  the  tears 
streamed  down  many  a  face,  and  many  a  heart  throb- 
bed violently— for  there  were  few  in  that  multitude 
who  had  not  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  some  one  dear 
and  near — as  the  melancholy  chant  drew  to  a  close. 
But  if  anything  could  have  consoled  them  it  would 
have  been  the  thought  of  that  "Mater  Dolorosa  forts 
amoris"  who  had  suffered  more  than  anyone  else,  and 
therefore  knew  what  suffering  was,  and  whose  arms 
were  always  open  to  receive  her  weary  children  on 
her  bosom  that  they  might  find  comfort  and  rest.  The 
translations  of  this  hymn  are  numerous.  But  a  trans- 
lation is  generally  a  mutilation.  It  is  certain  that  no 
translation  can  give  an  idea  of  tbe  original.  These 
versus  leontni  cannot  be  rendered;  one  forgets  all  about 
the  curious  Latin  in  whK'h  they  were  written,  or  about 
the  peculiar  expressions  which  they  contain.  There  is 
a  certain  monotony  and  melancholy  about  the  rythra 
in  keeping  with  the  theme.  Its  very  form  impresses 
you  as  if  you  were  listening  to  a  mournful  minor;  it 
is  all  throughout  one  great  cry  of  grief. 


Smpathy  of  the  Polynesian  Catholics 
with  Pius  IX. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Annals  of  ike  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  we  are  furnished  with  an  instance  of  the 
simple  faith  of  the  poor  Polynesian  Catholics,  which 
must  have  consoled  the  Holy  Father  for  a  large  amount 
of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  degenerate  children.  The 
Annals  say: 

At  Wallis,  as  in  other  missions  of  Central  Oceanica, 
all  pray  earnestly  for  Pius  IX;  everywhere  they  know 
of  bis  great  trials.  The  little  children  pray  as  well  as 
their  parents.  Amelia,  the  pious  Quoen  of  Wallis,  has 
peen  long  accustomed  to  collect  around  her  on  Sun- 
day, after  Vespers,  the  children  who  have  not  made 
their  first  Communion,  getting  them  one  time  to  say 
a  Rosary,  another  time  to  perform  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  for  Pio  hiva  (Pius  IX). 

One  day  they  found  the  prayers  too  long,  and  they 
said  to  the  Queen: 

"Pio  hiva  must  have  an  urgent  want  for  our  prayers, 
since  you  make  us  say  so  many  for  Him?" 

"Yes,"  the  Queen  replied,  "there  are  wicked  people 
who  torment  Him  at  Rome,  and  who  wish  to  drive 
Him  from  it.  We  must  all  pray  for  the  Tui  tapu" 
(the  Pontiff  King). 

"  Since  there  are  wicked  people  at  Rome  who  injure 
Pio  hiva,"  the  children  replied,  "you  should  write  to 
Him  to  come  to  Uvea  (the  native  name  of  Wallis); 
here  we  would  love  Him,  and  no  one  would  do  Him 
harm." 

Amela  has  sent,  by  Monscigncur  Elloy,  an  address  to 
Pius  IX,  in  which  she  expresses  to  the  Pope,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  feelings  of  the 
most  childlike  obedience  and  affectionate  gratitude. 
This  address,  written  in  Uvean,  and  accompanied  by  a 
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translation,  made  by  the  Rev.  Father  Meriais,has  been 
recently  presented  to  His  Holiness  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Vitte. — London  Register, 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  10th  to  the  17th  of  September  one 
hundred  and  thirty  letters  have  been  entered  on 
our  register ;  one  hundred  and  forty-two  new  as- 
sociates have  been  enrolled ;  conversion  has  been 
asked  for  seventeen  individuals;  thirty  sick  per- 
sons have  been  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Association ;  special  favors  have  been  solicited  for 
eighteen  individuals,  two  communities,  two  col- 
leges, and  two  academies. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"I  have  suffered  with  asthma  for  several  years, 
and  during  the  last  three  months  the  attacks  were 
very  frequent  and  painful.  I  could  not  sleep  at 
night,  and  was  very  feeble.  I  was  cured  by  using 
one  vial  of  the  miraculous  water  of  Lourdes.  I 
have  taken  it,  and  now  I  sleep  well  at  night,  and 
feel  very  much  relieved,  thanks  be  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin."  ....  "I  write  to  let  you  know  that  the 
vial  of  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes  you  sent  me 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  with  regard  1o 
my  health.  I  am  now  more  fleshy  and  stronger 
than  I  have  been  for  years,  thanks  to  Our  Blessed 
Lady."  ....  "  I  have  used,  and  I  gave  to  others  in 
great  need,  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  you  sent  me, 
and  always  with  great  effect,  and  cures  in  some 
cases.  One  little  girl  about  four  years  old  was 
entirely  cured  of  sore  eyes  and  a  cataract  over  the 
sight  of  one;  and  my  own  children  have  been 
greatly  relieved  from  whooping  cough."  .... 
"  On  my  arrival  here  I  placed  a  small  medal  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  around  the  neck 
of  a  dying  man  who,  though  a  Catholic,  had  been 
always  slow  in  attending  his  duties.  The  little 
medal  was  not  twenty  minutes  on  his  neck  when 
he  looked  at  me  and  said,  'I  am  going  to  die,'  and 
being  asked  whether  he  would  not  like  to  see  Rev. 

Father ,  he  said  'Send  for  him.'  The  priest 

came,  heard  his  confession,  and  invested  him  with 
the  Scapular,  though  he  previously  used  to  scoff  at 
this  devotion;  and  two  clays  after  the  priest  was 
sent  for  once  more,  and  imparted  unto  him  the  last 
Indulgence,  soon  after  which  the  poor  man  ex- 
pired, brought  back  to  God  through  the  instruraen- 
,  tality  of  the  little  medal."  ....  "Please  accept 
thanks  for  the  return  from  a  journey  of  two  bro- 
thers, the  success  of  a  husband  in  business,  refor- 
mation of  his  morals,  reconciliation  between  a 
f'aiai]y,  return  of  money  to  one  from  parties  who 
wished  to  keep  it,  etc."  ....  "Please  accept  this 


small  offering  for  a  favor  recommended  to  the  As- 
sociation and  lately  granted."  ....  "We  have 
distributed  and  applied  nearly  all  the  miraculous 
water,  and  in  most  cases  with  wonderful  effects." 

.  .  .  .  "  Mrs. ,  to  whom,  you  sent  water  for  her 

little  girl's  eyes,  says  her  child  is  recovering  her 
sight." 

Several  other  persons  gratefully  acknowledge 
similar  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  precious  water 
of  Lourdes. 

OBITUARY. 

Wji.recomra.pnd  to  the  prayers  of  the  Association 
•ndly  supply  her  wsO.  S.  D.,  who  died  in  Florida, 
on  the  28th  ult. 

May  her  soul  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


Fleurs  d'Ars. 

"The  earth  is  the  bridge  by  which  we  pass  from 
one  shore  of  eternity  to  the  other;  it  should  serve 
only  to  sustain  our  feet." 

"We  are  in  this  world  but  we  are  not  of  this 
world,  since  we  say  every  day  '  Our  Father,  who 
art  in  Heaven. 

"  We  know  the  value  of  our  soul  by  the  efforts  that 
Satan  uses  to  make  us  lose  it.  Hell  is  leagued 
against  it, — heaven  for  it  Oh!  but  it  is  great!" 

"It  is  something  beautiful  to  possess  a  heart; 
and,  small  as  it  is,  to  have  the  power  of  loving  and 
serving  God." 

"  It  is  shameful  for  man  to  descend  so  low  when 
God  has  placed  him  so  high." 

"  If  Christians  would  only  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord,  who  says  to  them :  In  spite  of  thy 
misery  I  wish  to  seo  near  Me  the  beautiful  soul 
that  I  have  created  for  Myself.  I  have  made  it  so 
great  that  nothing  but  Myself  can  fill  it;  I  have 
made  it  so  pure  that  My  Body  alone,  can  nourish 
it." 

"To  be  conscious  of  our  dignity  we  should  often 
recall  Heaven,  Calvary,  and  Hell." 

"We  are  much  and  we  are  nothing.  Nothing 
greater  than  man  when  we  regard  his  soul,  noth- 
ing smaller  when  we  regard  his  body." 


THE  Boston  Cultivator  says:  "What  a  change!  Less 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  Bishop  Cheverus 
visited  Northampton,  so  prejudiced  were  the  people 
there  against  Catholics  that  he  found  it  dfficult  to  get 
lodgings.  Now  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  parish  has  pur- 
chased the  Mansion  House  property  for  $21,000,  being 
800  feet  square  and  fronting  on  four  streets,  which  gives 
them  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  our  churches  and  col 
leges." 
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CHILDHEIT'S  DEPAETME1TT. 


Kitty   McCarthy. 

BY  CniUSTINE. 

The  chikl  was  burning  to  tell  her  strange  joy  to 
some  one;  but  when  Jim  came  home,  sufficiently 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  make  his  heavy, 
awkward  step,  heavier  and  more  awkward,  and  his 
taciturn  mood  more  reserved,  she  felt  somehow 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  s^ev 
He  might  forbid  her  intercourse.,^  „,.„, „., 
might  even  go  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  her 
frequent  visits  to  the  street,  and  so  completely 
sever  all  communication  with  her  newly-made 
frrerrd.  So  she  closed  her  little  mouth  resolutely 
over  the  burning  words  which  would  fain  have 
come  forth,  and  went  to  bed  repeating,  "Heav- 
enly Mother!  my  Heavenly  Mother!" 

For  five  clays  after,  she  saw  little  of  Frank.  And 
a  smile  as  he  twice  passed  with  his  load  of  boxes 
was  all  that  her  little  yearning  heart  received.  But 
Saturday  morning,  just  as  Jim  had  gone  to  his 
daily  toil,  brought  her  the  surprise  of  a  pair  of 
visitors — the  bold-faced  girl  who  had  claimed  the 
brass  bracelet,  and  Frank. 

"  He  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  the  girl  eagerly, 
half  as  an  apology  for  her  intrusion,  and  half  to 
show  Kitty  how  glad  she  was  to  do  her  a  service, 
"  and  I  showed  him  the  way." 

Good-natured  Kitty  was  grateful  for  the  service; 
to  show  Frank  the  way  to  her,  was  to  win  a  way 
to  her  own  most  cordial  sympathies.  "You  were 
very  good!"  she  answered,  her  eyes  shining,  and 
her  cheeks  suffused  with  a  glow  of  gratitude;  out 
at  the  same  time  her  heart  was  beating  with  anx- 
ious fear — what  would  Frank  think  of  the  poor 
little  mean  place?  the  bare  floor^the  backless 
chairs,  the  broken,  soiled  walls?  She  knew  he 
lived  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  must, 
necessarily  reside  in  a  poor  tenement,  but  her  un- 
commonly quick  intuition  divined  that  it  was  not 
a  bare,  cheerless  home  like  this  which  greeted  him. 

The  gaunt  girl  wanted  to  presume  on  Kitty's 
gratitude — she  pushed  herself  into  the  room  even 
before  Frank  had  fully  entered,  and  stood  ready  to 
listen  to  all  that  should  be  said. 

Frank  had  already  comprehended  her.  "  If  you 
please,"  he  said  quietly,  and  with  an  assumption  of 
manly  bearing  which  quite  awed  the  bold-faced 
girl,  "I  want  to  speak  to  little  Kitty  here,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  leave  the  room." 

She  went  out  in  a  very  crestfallen  manner. 

"Now  Kitty,"  said  Frank,  extending  his  hand, 
"I  have  come  to  see  you  because  I  am  going  away. 
My  uncle  has  sent  for  us,  and  we  are  all  going  to 


his  home, — we  shall  be  leaving  to-day.  But  I  kept 
thinking  of  you,  poor  child,  all  the  time,  and  I 
couldn't  go  without  seeing  you.  So  I  just  snatched 
these  few  moments  to  run  over  here  and  find  you 
out.  But  I  have  brought  you  a  keepsake  too," — 
he  drew  out  of  his  breast  pocket  a  small  package ; 
unwrapped,  it  proved  to  be  afac-simile  in  miniature 
of  the  Madonna  Kitty  had  seen  on  the  previous 
Sunday  in  the  Catholic  church. 

Her  lips,  but  a  moment  before  blanched  at  the 
news  which  Frank  had  communicated,  now  opened 
to  emit  a  glad  cry.  It  was  as  if  he  had  given  her  in 
his  own  place  a  real  friend;  each  feature  of  the 
painted  face,  invested  in  her  own  imagination  with 
real,  breathing  life,  had  remained  with  her  so  viv- 
idly that  now  though  this  counterpart  was  only  an 
inanimate  likeness  it  had  almost  all  the  charm  for 
her,  and  all  the  consolation,  of  a  real,  living  person. 

"  I  have  two  of  these,"  he  continued,  taking  from 
a  still  deeper  recess  in  his  breast  a  similar  picture 
to  the  one  Kitty  held ;  "  years  ago  my  mother  ob- 
tained them  both  in  Europe,  and  when  I  was  quite 
small  she  gave  me  this," — the  one  in  his  own  pos- 
session— "and  on  my  last  birth-day",  when  she  could 
not  afford  to  buy  me  a  present,  yet  would  not  let 
the  day  pass  without  giving  me  something,  she 
gave  me  that  one," — the  one  he  had  given  Kitty — 
and  I  have  brought  it  to  you  that  it  may  help  to 
"  make  you  think  of  your  promise  to  be  good." 

She  was  looking  steadfastly  at  the  picture,  but 
her  mouth  was  twitching,  and  her  breast  heaving; 
in  another  moment  the  emotion  she  could  no  longer 
control  broke  wildly  forth.  "  I  could  be  good  if 
you  stayed  here,  because  you're  kind,  and  you  don't 
look  as  if  you  thought  I  was  awful  bad,  like  most 
everybody  else  does.  Oh !" — 

Her  grief  was  pitiful, — it  was  so  bitter,  so  de- 
spairing. Frank  had  to  wipe  his  own  eyes,  and  it 
required  all  the  consolation  that  even  his  tender 
heart  could  devise  to  quiet  her.  "And  I'll  never 
see  you  anymore!"  she  said  at  last,  with  a  calm, 
but  a  calm  which  was  as  touching  as  her  grief  had 
been,  it  was  so  like  sheer  despair. 

"Oh,  we  won't  say  that,"  he  answered,  trying  to 
speak,  cheerfully;  "  but  we'll  leave  it  to  our  Heav- 
enly Mother ; — we'll  both  try  to  be  good,  and  maybe 
she'll  ask  our  dear  Lord  to  let  us  see  each  other 
again.  But  my  uncle  is  going  to  have  the  care  of 
me  now,  and  I  don't  quite  know  what  his  plans  are." 

Kitty  sighed,  and  looked  down  at  the  picture. 
Already  she  loved  it  intensely — it  would  be  her 
only  comfort  when  Frank  was  gone. 

The  lad  rose.  "They  will  wonder  at  home  what 
has  become  of  me.  Good-bye,  Kitty — do  not  forget 
your  promise  to  try  to  be  good ;  and  be  sure  to  love 
our  '  Heavenly  Mother,'  and  ask  her  to  pray  for 
both  of  us."  He  held  her  hands  tightly  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  looked  down  into  her  sorrowful^eyes  and  was 
gone. 

She  rushed  to  the  window  to  have  a  last  sight  of 
him  when,  having  descended  the  ricketty  stairs,  he 
should  cross  the  yard  to  the  alley  on  his  way  to  the 
street.  The  wind  lightly  tossed  his  somewhat  long 
black  curls  as  he  crossed  the  space  before  Kitty's 
view,  and  the"  picture  of  that  slight,  lithe  form 
with  its  waving  hair,  as  she  saw  it  on  that  day  for 
the  last  time,  never  left  the  child's  mind. 

Frank's  gift  was  the  treasured  object  of  Kitty's 
life ;  wrapped  in  the  cleanest  piece  of  cloth  she 
could  find,  lest  she  should  tarnish  the  beautiful 
face,  it  was  sacredly  kept  in  her  bosom.  At  stated 
periods,  when  she  was  quite  alone,  and  her  hands 
so  clean  that  there  could  not  be  the  least  stain  from 
their  contact  with  the  miniature,  she  took  it  from 
its  covering  and  gazed  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  de- 
light on  the  lovely  painted  face.  The  simple 
petition,  "  Heavenly  Mother,  help  me  to  be  good, 
and  pray  for  Frank  and  me,"  was  often  on  her  lips ; 
and  frequently  when  she  sat  at  the  alley  entrance, 
as  of  old,  her  eyes  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the 
sky.  She  rarely  played  with  the  children,  and  to 
the  intense  astonishment  of  the  prudent  mothers 
of  the  neighborhood  she  had  not  broken  into  one 
of  her  old  fits  of  passion  for  weeks.  Still  they  did 
not  regard  her  witli  any  more  favor;  she  was  too 
nearly  related  to  dark-faced  Jim  Elliott  to  inspire 
even  pity  for  her  forlorn  condition. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  she  stole  to  Vespers — to 
the  same  church  which  she  had  once  visited  with 
Frank.  She  never  ventured  to  a  seat,  but  crouch- 
ing in  a  recess  near  the  door  heard  the  service 
undisturbed  and  unperceived.  These  were  the 
sweetest  moments  of  the  child's  1  ife.  The  influence 
of  those  Vesper  hours  stole  into  her  heart  with  all 
the  calm  and  sweetness  with  which  it  was  wont 
to  penetrate  the  most  Catholic  souls;  there  was 
light,  and  life,  and  even  love — for  the  music 
worked  upon  her  imagination  till  she  fancied 
there  were  tender  voices  in  it  calling  to  herself— 
in  those  moments  which  the  poor  little  darkened 
child  experienced  at  no  other  time.  She  did  not 
tell  Jim  of  these  visits,  nor  had  she  told  him  about 
the  picture;  something  about  him  epelled  such 
communications. 

One  day  there  visited  the  humble  tenement  in 
which  Kitty  lived,  a  Methodist  parson  anxious  for 
the  redemption  of  souls.  He  was  a  man 'of  good 
address,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  earnest  in  his 
mission.  Among  the  Catholics,  especially  the 
Irrsh  Catholics,  he  reaped  only  the  harvest  of  witty 
repartee,  which,  despite  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
made  him  feel  his  utter  inability  to  cope  with 
them,  inferior  though  they  were  in  the  matter  of 
worldly  education.  But  in  Jim  Elliott's  apart- 


ment his  efforts  were  rewarded  with  some  success. 
Jim  was  at  home,  sick — an  almost  extraordinary 
event  for  him — and  perchance  from  that  cause  in 
a  better  mood  to  receive  the  minister's  conversation 
Kitty  too  was  there,  with  a  very  wondering  coun- 
tenance, for  what  business  such  a  grand  gentleman 
could  have  in  their  mean  apartments  was  totally 
beyond  her  comprehension.  But  she  soon  learned 
— for  the  pastor's  pious  regards  were  speedily  turned 
towards  herself.  She  must  attend  his  Sunday- 
school, — he  had  just  established  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— and  the  ladies  of  his  congregation  would 
kindly  supply  her  with  nice,  suitable  clothing.  Jim 
did  not  object — perhaps  the  minister's  representa- 
tions of  the  terrible  future  which  Kitty's  present 
Godless  life  would  entail  impressed  him,  for  he 
gave  an  unqualified  assent  to  all  that  the  zealous  pas- 
tor advanced  in  the  child's  spiritual  behalf.  But  of 
spiritual  aid  for  himself  he  would  hear  nothing. 
"  I  guess  a  fellow  like  me  is  as' good  without  relig- 
ion," he  said,  in  his  rough  way;  "going  to 
church,  and  them  things,  is  for  the  rich.  I  lived 
without  religion  all  my  life,  and  I  guess  it  won't 
be  no  great  account  if  I  die  without  it." 

Nor  could  any  persuasion  affect  his  resolution, 
and  so  the  zealous  pastor  was  forced  to  be  content 
with  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Kitty. 

The  ladies  of  Parson  Digbert's  congregation  did 
call  on  Kitty  McCarthy,  and  with,  as  the  minister 
had  promised,  a  supply  of  nice  suitable  clothing. 
They  'my  deared'  Kitty,  and  praised  sundry  little 
evidences  of  her  handiwork  which  they  noticed 
about  the  house,  but  in  a  manner  which,  despite 
their  evident  kindly  intention,  Kitty  did  not  relish. 
They  were  not  like  Frank,  and  before  this  first 
visit  was  concluded  she  almost  hated  them. 

She  was  too  much  afraid  of  Jim  to  refuse  to  at- 
tend their  Sunday-school,  though  she  regarded  her 
approaching  visit  there  with  mingled  feelings  of 
fear  and  dislike.  She  felt  that  it  would  not  be  like 
Frank's  church ;  and  though  she  knew  little  of  the 
difference  in  religion,  her  own  intuitive  perception 
discovered  that  these  ladies  were  not  of  Frank's 
faith.  She  did  not  speak  about  the  boy  to  them, 
and  she  carefully  guarded  her  picture  from  their 
sight;  nor  had  either  of  them  the  tact  to  win  hoi- 
confidence. 

Her  first  visit  to  Parson  Digbert's  Sunday  -school 
did  not  disappoint  her :  everything  chilled  her,  and 
once  she  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth  into 
her  old  temper  when  a  great,  mischievous  boy 
taunted  her  about  her  dark  complexion.  Indeed 
she  was  only  restrained  from  causing  him  to  make 
the  usual  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  sharp 
nails  by  the  approach  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  session  was  very  long ;  so  long  that  when 
Kitty  on  its  termination  flew  to  her  own  loved 
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Vespers  the  service  was  nearly  concluded.  She 
cried  in  her  keen  disappointment,  for  to  iniss  even 
the  slightest  portion  of  that  which  she  was  wont 
to  consider  the  on\y  pleasant  part  of  a  long,  dull 
week,  was  the  sharpest  pain  to  her  untutored 
heart 

On  the  following  Sunday,  determined  not  again  to 
to  be  so  keenly  disappointed,  she  absented  herself 
from  Parson  Digbert's  Mission  School,  and  joy- 
fully, though  with  a  little  trepidation  of  heart, 
wended  her  way  to  Vespers.  Ensconced  in  her 
oli  corner,  the  child  experienced  such  a  source  of 
relief  and  happiness  that  she  clasped  her  little 
hands  together,  and,  looking  through  swimming 
eyes  to  the  altar,  continually  repeated :  "  My  Heav- 
enly Mother!  my  good,  good  Heavenly  Mother!" 
As  if  to  atone  for  her  absence  on  the  previous  Sun- 
day she  still  lingered  when  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, and  most  of  the  people  had  departed — still 
lingered,  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes.  ^ 
young  lady,  about  to  leave  the  church,  and  passing 
near  Kitty's  recess  to  make  another  genuflexion, 
caught  sight  of  the  little  dark  face  peering  from  its 
misty  corner.  She  was  startled  by  its  singularity, — 
the  great,  shining,  black  eyes,  the  thick,  half-tangled 
curls  clustering  low  on  her  forehead,  the  elfin  look 
of  the  face  itself.  But  the  child,  becoming  sud- 
denly aware  that  she  was  the  object  of  attention, 
rose  instantly  and  left  the  edifice.  The  young 
lady,  singularly  interested,  followed.  The  little 
figure  walked  rapidly  on  till,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  church,  she  was  rudely  accosted  by 
a  boy  very  much  larger  and  older  than  herself. 
She  flew  at  him  like  a  young  tigress,  a  feat  which 
she  could  easily  perform ;  and  actually  planting  her- 
self  on  his  breast,  which  position  she  maintained 
by  firmly  imbedding  her  hand  in  his  rude  shock 
of  hair,  tore  at  his  face  with  her  nails  till  the  blood 
trickled  in  tiny  streams  down  his  cheeks. 

The  attack  was  so  sudden,  so  vicious,  that  while 
it  maddened  it  also  bewildered  him.  "Won't  no- 
body take  her  oft'V "  he  cried  piteously,  all  his  efforts 
to  dislodge  the  little  termagant  being  unsuccessful ; 
"  she's  killin'  me — she's  tearin'  my  eyes  out." 

The  affair  though  really  a  deplorable  one,  had 
also  its  ridiculous  aspect;  and  the  bystanders,  who 
begun  to  assemble — mostly  of  the  rougher  class — 
were  disposed  to  allow  the  quarrel  to  continue. 
But  the  fiercest  part  of  Kitty's  passion  had  passed ; 
her  wrath  had  found  vent,  and  she  was  satisfied ; 
so,  with  one  parting  thrust  of  her  sharp  nails  into 
the  boy's  already  terribly  scratched  face,  she  drop- 
ped as  quickly  from  him  as  she  had  suddenly  as- 
sailed him,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  fawn 
she  turned  the  corner  and  flew  down  one  of  the 
side-streets  which  led  to  her  home. 

A  loud  guffair,  with  coarse  acclamations  on  her 


spirited  conduct,  followed  her  disappearance,  then 
some  sought  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  affray  from 
the  vanquished  boy.  He  was  still  blubbering;  but 
smarting  from  the  humiliation  of  his  defeat  as 
well  as  from  the  pain  of  his  scratched  face,  lie  be- 
came sullen,  and,  refusing  to  answer,  resumed  his 
course  up  the  street. 

The  young  lady,  eager  to  learn  something  about 
the  little  passionate  girl  in  whom  she  had  become 
so  strangely  interested,  followed  him,  and  at  length 
by  the  offer  of  some  money  induced  him  to  im- 
part the  story.  "I  don't  know  nuthin  about  her," 
he  said  crossly,  "  mor'n  she  come  to  our  Mission 
School  last  Sunday.  Parson  Digbert  had  her 
come,  and  the  ladies  gin  her  clothes  and  things, 
an'  I  was  sittin'  next  her,  and  I  asked  her  her 
name,  and  when  she  told  me  Kitty  McCarthy,  I 
said,  'cause  she  has  such  black  hair  and  eyes, 
'You're  a  reg'lar  black  un,  ain't  you,  Kitty  .Mc- 
Carthy?' an'  she  looked  jest  as  if  she'd  pitch  into 
me  like  she  done  to-day, — her  eyes  jest  went  the 
same  way.  Then  to-day  she  wasn't  at  Sunday- 
school,  an'  I  spied  her  com  in.'  out  of  the  Romish 
church  as  I  was  goin'  along,  an'  I  jest  gues«-tl 
why  she  didn't  come  to  our  Sunday-school,  an'  I 
told  her  I'd  tell  Parson  Digbert  an'  the  ladies,  an' 
she'd  pay  off  for  trying  to  be  one  of  them  wirke.l 
old  Romishers,  an'  she  jumped  on  me  like  a  wild 
cat." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ? "  asked  the  still  more  in- 
terested lady. 

"Somewhere  in  Alley  Lane, — that  little  street 
between  D — and  S — streets.  I  heerd  one  of  the 
ladies  say  she  was  the  only  one  Parson  Digbert 
picked  up  there." 

His  fair  interrogator  thanked  him,  leaving  at 
the  same  time  the  more  gratefully  received  money 
in  his  hand,  and  turned  her  steps  to  Alley  Lane. 
Even  when  she  entered  the  dismal  dirty  quarters 
no  misgivings  about  the  step  she  had  taken  en- 
tered the  heart  of  gentle  Agnes  Hartney.  The 
simple  fact  that  a  child  thus  claimed  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  another  creed  could  and  would  go  to  a 
Catholic  church,  added  to  the  expression  of  the 
child's  face  while  in  the  church,  together  with  her 
Catholic  name  of  McCarthy,  was  something  which 
to  Miss  Hartney's  pious  soul  appealed  for  instant 
and  earnest  attention.  It  was  suppertime  when 
she  arrived  in  Alley  Lane,  and  the  women  who 
were  wont  to  congregate  about  the  soiled  and  bat- 
tered entrances  were  all  withindoors  preparing  the 
evening  meal.  But  there  was  a  number  of  chil- 
dren without,  and  in  one  of  them  she  found  a  will- 
ing guide  to  Kitty's  apartments, — learning  also  on 
the  way  as  much  of  Kitty's  antecedents  as  was 
generally  known. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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THE   SAINTS: 

And    the    Influence    of    Sanctity   on 
Civilization. 

BY  M.  A.  GELL. 


No.  1. 

So  many  illustrious  saints  of  the  highest  order 
of  saintship  are  commemorated  in  the  month  of 
October  that  only  a  selection  can  be  made  to  illus- 
trate the  proposition  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  our  dear  Lady's  Messenger,  the  AVE 
MARIA  :  namely,  '  That  not  only  the  progress  but 
the  conservation  of  the  civilized  world  depends 
upon  saintship.'  By  this  term  saintship  I  mean 
the  state  of  such  Christian  men  and  women  as  are 
united  by  the  fire  of  living  love  to  Him  who  is  life 
and  love — men  and  women  not  lukewarm,  not  tem- 
porizing, not  living  half  for  the  world  and  half  for 
God;  but  realizing  in  their  intellects,  loving  in 
their  hearts,  and  bringing  out  in  their  actions,  the 
fact  that  Truth,  whether  spiritually  conceived  or 
materially  developed,  has  its  essence  in  God  alone, 
and  therefore  that  man's  apprehension  of  Truth, 
and  realization  of  its  effect,  must  come  to  him  di- 
rectly from  God,  and  be  sustained  in  its  entireness 
by  God  in  human  existence  before  it  can  produce 
the  fruits  of  a  permanent  civilization. 

Must  I  define  civilization?  It  is  a  state  in 
which  human  development,  comprehensively  con- 
sidered, becomes  possible  to  every  member  of  the 
commonwealth.  This,  of  course,  in  its  perfection ; 
in  the  partial  civilizations  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted such  development  becomes  possible  in 
an  increasing  ratio  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of 
God  animates  the  institutions,  political,  social  and 
domestic,  of  such  commonwealth.  Were  these  thor- 
oughly impenetrated  with  that  spirit,  civilization 
would  not  only  be  complete,  it  would  be  perma- 


nent. This  explains  why  the  civilizations  of  olden 
times  were  perishable,  and  have,  in  fact,  perished. 
The  old  traditions  of  justice  and  the  instinctive 
aptitude  of  man  to  develop  the  idea  inspired  within 
his  heart,  together  with  the  yearning  for  the  reali- 
zation of  that  higher  life  which  philosophy  clas- 
sifies under  the  name  of  the  earthly  trinity,  the 
union  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good — these 
led  to  wonderful  manifestations  in  ancient  times. 
The  ruins  of  Nineveh  attest  the  truth  of  the  historic 
record  as  to  its  magnificence,  its  population,  its 
resources.  What  modern  city  has  a  circumference 
of  fifty  miles,  as  Nineveh  had  of  old  ?  Holy  Writ 
says  of  it  that  it  was  a  great  city  of  three  days' 
journey,  and  that  the  number  alone  of  its  little 
children  not  knowing  yet  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left  amounted  to 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  walls  were 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  wide  that  three  char- 
iots might  drive  abreast  thereon,  and  these  were 
flanked  with  fifteen  thousand  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  high.  The  lately  discovered  ruins 
fully  authenticate  the  particulars  once  doubted  of 
the  monuments  and  splendid  ornamentation  of  this 
city,  the  first  beginning  of  which  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  ages.  And  yet  Nineveh  is  no  more,  its 
site  slmost  obliterated,  its  ruins  the  resort  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 

Babylon  too,  with  its  hanging  gardens  and  won- 
drous palaces,  the  accounts  of  which,  read  like 
fairy  tales — Babylon  too  is  fallen,  leaving  ruins  of 
so  stupendous,  so  durable  a  character,  that  since 
the  time  of  Alexander  two  capital  cities*  have  been 
constructed  from  its  ruins,  Avhich  cities  have  also 

*Seleucia,  forty -five  miles  north  of  Babylon;  Ctesi- 
phon  of  the  Greeks.  These  two  cities  faced  each  other 
on  either  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  ruins  are  now 
known  by  the  common  name  Al  Modain  or  the  Two 
Cities. 
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vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  still  the 
indestructible  bricks  remain,  and  the  towns  and 
villages  far  around  formed  of  the  ruins  bear  pres- 
ent witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  building  mate- 
rial prepared  by  our  forefathers  in  those  far-off  ages. 
Do  we  need  other  examples  to  prove  that  civili- 
zation bears  an  ancient  character — and  that  what 
is  termed  savage  life  arose  from  an  outswarming 
of  its  populations  from  some  one  of  the  old  multi- 
tudinous cities?  An  outpouring  of  such  to  whom 
restraint  had  become  irksome,  like  to  the  instance 
given  by  the  Abbe  Hue  in  his  account  of  that 
Chinese  socialist  who  with  his  followers  being 
banished  from  the  land  they  had  impoverished  by 
socialistic  ideas,  formed  with  them  a  robber  horde 
to  strike  terror  into  the  nations  still  holding  on  to 
the  ancient  traditional  ideas  of  order  and  rule.  If 
we  yet  need  another  we  can  find  such  an  example 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  of  Egypt,  beneath 
whose  clear  sky  and  an  atmosphere  through  which 
rain  never  falls,  pillars,  arches,  obelisks,  remain  in 
all  their  beauty,  ornamented  with  rich  tracery  or 
covered  with  hieroglyphs  still  awaking  admiration 
even  though  half  buried  in  that  sand  which  a 
modern  retrograde  nation  permits  to  cover  up  by 
degrees  these  traces  of  a  high  previous  civilization. 
After  passing  the  night  in  the  hut  of  a  Copt,  erected 
on  the  site  of  fallen  Thebes,  a  meditative  traveller 
might  watch  the  sun  in  its  rise  over  the  scene  of 
former  grandeur,  and,  with  "what  appetite  were 
left,"  proceed  from  a  review  of  the  past  to  cast  an 
eye  over  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  keeping 
ever  in  remembrance  the  watchword  of  the  present 
time,  "Progression,"  what  conclusion  could  he 
come  to?  But  these  we  shall  be  told  were  monar- 
chies: they  deserved  to  be  overthrown;  for,  says 
the  enlightened  American,  no  tyranny  should  be 
endured :  he  is  but  half  a  man  who  submits  to  call 
another  man  his  lord.  Then  come  with  me  to  an- 
cient Greece,  enlightened  friend:  let  us  traverse 
together  the  streets  of  Athens  the  refined,  the  artis- 
tic,— Athens  whose  poets  and  sages  yet  instruct 
the  nations;*  Athens  whose  works  of  beauty  have 
served  all  time  for  models.  Let  us  visit  the  groves 
where  Plato  taught,  the  halls  in  which  Demosthe- 
nes declaimed.  Let  us  enter  the  Parthenon, 
matchless  in  its  symmetry, resplendent  in  the  pure 
grandeur  of  Pentelic  marble :  where  is  the  majestic 
statue  twenty-six  cubits  high  of  the  tutelary  god- 
u<-.-s  of  the  city?  where  the  columns  erected  to  the 
honor  of  its  great  men  lining  the  whole  course  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  Piraus?  Where  is  its 
vaunted  liberty?  where  its  independent  spirit? 

*  Aristotle's  Ethics  is  still  a  text-hook  in  many  uni- 
versities both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  I  need 
not  speak  of  Homer. 


Alas!  alas!  Athens  too  is  fallen.  Beautiful  Athens! 
who  shall  weep  a  fitting  lament  over  the  embodi- 
ment of  liberty,  girt  with  grace  and  beauty,  that 
fell  prostrate  when  Minerva's  favored  seat  of  learn- 
ing became  a  prey  to  the  empire  of  force? 

The  transitory  nature  of  human  greatness  has 
passed  into  a  proverb;  yet  the  principles  on  which 
true  greatness  is  founded  are  eternal  and  can  never 
pass  away.  It  remains  then  to  confess  that  in 
what  is  human  merely,  there  is  a  destructive  alloy, 
which  alloy  gradually  predominates  when  left  to 
mere  natural  development,  and  destroys,  or  rather 
crowds  out,  the  divine  element  in  which  the  gerin 
of  immortality  is  planted. 

Man  being  the  human-Divine  or  the  Divine- 
human,  each  portion  of  his  being  must  be  harmo- 
niously developed,  and  every  faculty  receive  its  fit 
ting  exercise,  if  he  would  rise  to  his  true  sphere. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  development  and  exercise 
must  be  conducted  on  right  principles,  in  view 
alike  of  the  attractions  which  govern  our  highest 
being  as  of  those  which  regulate  our  inferior  na- 
ture. Now,  in  his  original  state,  and  in  his  re- 
deemed state,  man's  highest  attraction  was,  and  is, 
God, — Essential  Beauty,  Essential  Goodness,  Es- 
sential Truth.  Even  in  his  fallen  state,  the  attrac- 
tion is  distinctly  perceivable.  The  anxiety  to  at- 
tain to  true  perception  as  to  the  relationships 
which  exist  between  material  forms  is  an  evidence 
of  this.  The  search  after  the  principles  which  lie 
hid  in  abstract  metaphysical  science  is  another 
and  a  greater  testimony  to  the  fact  that  mere  ma- 
terialisms cannot  fill  the  void  in  the  human  soul, 
which  pants  by  a  law  of  its  being  after  union  with 
Essential  Truth.  But— 

This  craving  after  an  unknown  good,  which  is 
obser/able  in  every  child,  may  be  cherished  and 
encouraged, — or  overborne,  crowded  out,  extin- 
guished. Speaking  of  such  in  the  mere  natural 
order,  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle, 
a  Newton,  a  Leibnitz;  on  the  other,  a  Voltaire,  a 
Tom  Paine,  a  Rousseau,  a  Diderot,  or  a  mere  seeker 
after  the  goods  of  this  world  to  the  exclusion  of 
higher  aim. 

All  power  demands  exercise  as  the  price  of  en- 
joyment. Exercise  of  power  in  a  legitimate  fash- 
ion and  on  fitting  objects  constitutes  in  fact  nimj- 
tenths  of  all  enjoyment.  Breasting  the  ocean 
wave  to  the  swimmer,  galloping  a  fleet  steed  to 
the  equestrian,  racing  and  chasing  butterflies  to 
the  child,  are  all  means  of  enjoyment,  true,  real, 
positive;  so  of  higher  functions,  the  employment 
of  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  confers  enjoy- 
ment. If  there  is  less  of  this  latter  kind  than  of 
the  first-named  physical  enjoyment  on  the  earth,  it 
is  because  fewer  men  are  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
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the  exercise  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  faculties 
produces  this  high  degree  of  pleasure.  In  fact,  at 
the  present  day,  it  would  seem  as  if  even  the  men- 
tal faculties  were  servants  to  mere  physical  cul- 
ture, instead  of  being  recognized  as  'masters'  in 
their  own  department.  There  is  a  restlessness 
about  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury very  unfavorable  to  the  saintship  which  we 
started  in  pursuit  of,  and  which  developes  all  fa- 
culties with  reference  to  an  ulterior  end,  somewhat 
remote  from  the  fashionable  notions  most  in  vogue. 

Father  Paber,  of  sainted  memory,  illustrates  this 
very  pointedly  in  his  "All  for  Jesus":  where  he 
says:  "The  immense  intellect  of  man  was  once  di- 
rected upon  the  life  of  God,  His  perfections,  His 
Incarnation,  and  His  communications  of  Him- 
self. Revelation  gave  it  countless  infallible  ax- 
ioms, and  that  greatest  glory  of  the  human  mind, 
Catholic  theology,  was  the  result.  The  same  im- 
mense power  is  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
currents  of  the  ocean  and  the  circles  of  the  winds, 
upon  electrial  phenomena,  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
stars,  and  the  result  is  wonderful  enough  in  the  sys- 
tem of  modern  science.  Yet  hardly  so  wonderful, 
even  as  an  exhibition  of  mental  power^s  are  the 
summas  of  scholastic  theology." 

Present  science,  so  called,  sets  God  on  one  side,  as 
a  Being  apart  from  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  Truth — 
sometimes  even  as  contradictory  to  it.  The  personal 
realization  that  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  revelation 
to  the  human  mind  of  definite  relationships  be- 
tween the  Divine  and  human,  the  Divine  illumin- 
ating the  human,  and  expounding  satisfactorily 
problems  in  seeming  contradiction  to  each  other,  is 
very  rare ;  yet  it  is  precisely  that  realization  of  the 
consistency  of  Truth,  that  pervading  sentiment  that 
in  the  Eternal  Father  resides  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  whether  in  the  natural  or  supernatural 
order,  that  constitutes  saintship.  Saints  are  only 
beings  of  the  natural  order,  perfected  by  the  super- 
natural, in  virtue  of  a  right  conferred  at  first  on 
Adam  and  restored  to  his  fallen  children  by  Christ. 

Every  beautiful  and  natural  gift  perfected  and  en- 
dowed witli  immortality!  Is  not  this  a  matter  to 
be  desired  ?  Everything  impure  washed  away,  and 
the  brilliant  garment  of  beauty  and  grace  substi- 
tuted for  the  imperfect  and  tattered  mantle  with 
which  we  strive  to  cover  our  imperfections!  Is 
not  this  an  aim  worth  striving  for?  Tranquility 
of  soul,  such  as  no  transitory  sorrow  of  earth  can 
disturb:  this  is  the  lot  of  the  saints.  And  how  at- 
tained ?  By  the  simplest  of  all  possible  means,  by 
union  with  God  and  His  purposes,  and  by  working 
through  those  purposes  to  benefit  man's  race,  and 
confirm  every  form  of  civilization  that  deserves  to 
be  confirmed. 

The  merely  human  optimist  works  by  exterior 


means,  and  strives  by  the  motievs  of  ambition 
wealth,  or  pleasure  to  excite  the  interior  soul  to 
healthy  action. 

The  saint  unites  himself  to  a  personal,  living 
God  as  to  the  source  of  all  good,  of  all  life,  of  all 
power;  inspired  by  this  union,  he  views  mundane 
matters  not  as  indifferent,  but  as  means  to  a  very 
important  end — as  events  which  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  enjoyment  and  produce  an, 
incalculable  amount  of  good.  The  saint  ignores 
no  one  particular  contingency  in  the  whole  circle 
of  human  actions,  no  one  power  of  mind,  body,  or 
soul,  for  each  can  be  beneficially  brought  into  play. 
He  consecrates  them — thereby  rendering  them  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  double  amount  of  enjoyment ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  since  Christianity  produced 
saints,  wherever  these  were  found  human  improve- 
ment has  gone  steadily  forward,  not  as  a  national 
work,  but  as  a  cosmopolitan  fact.  Man  generic 
has  risen  in  the  scale  of  creation,  demanding  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-man  by  virtue  of  the  impress 
of  the  divine  image  indwelling  within  his  soul. 
Slavery  of  every  kind  disappeared  from  European 
shores  by  the  simple  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
each  human  being  is  the  child  of  the  Most  High 
God;  and  disappearing  by  force  of  an  influence 
like  this,  binding  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
together,  the  civilization  thus  brought  out  is  perma- 
nent. It  came  from  God, — saints  acting  as  the 
ministers  of  His  will ;  like  God,  the  good  achieved 
is  forever.  Only  the  annihilation  of  the  Christian 
religion  could  replace  slavery  on  the  footing  it  held 
in  the  old  world  A.  D.  1 ;  and  the  Christian  relig- 
ion will  last  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  Christi- 
anity immediately  on  its  being  embraced,  reminds 
the  newly  baptized  that  he  must  no  longer  live  for 
his  own  exclusive  gratification,  but  serve  God,  by 
doing  good  to  his  fellow-man. 

Thus  says  Alban  Butler,  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Oct.  1st:  "When  Clovis  was  preparing  to 
march  against  Alaric,  in  506,  St.  Rernigius  sent 
him  a  letter  of  advice  how  he  ought  to  govern  his 
people  so  as  to  draw  down  upon  himself  the  divine 
blessings.  '  Choose,'  said  he,  '  wise  counsellors, 
who  will  be  an  honor  to  your  reign.  Respect  the 
clergy.  Be  the  father  and  protector  of  your  peo- 
ple: let  it  be  your  study  to  lighten  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  the  burdens  which  the  necessities  of  the 
state  may  oblige  them  to  bear;  comfort  and  relieve 
the  poor;  feed  the  orphans;  protect  the  widows; 
suffer  no  extortion.  Let  the  gate  of  your  palace 
be  open  to  all,  that  everyone  may  have  recourse  to 
you  for  justice;  employ  your  great  revenues  in  re- 
deeming captives."  Very  practical  philosophy 
this,  of  a  character  alike  progressive  and  conserva- 
tive; and  because  so  practical,  very  effective  in 
bringing  about  good  results. 
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The  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  Franks  and 
Goths  by  the  means  of  Christian  example  given 
by  the  saints  of  that  epoch  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phases  of  human  life;  but  we  must  defer 
fnrther  discussion  of  this  subject  to  another  num- 
ber, praying  meantime  the  Queen  of  All  Saints  to 
enable  us  to  speak  to  the  purpose  at  sonic  future 
time  of  these  her  chosen  servants,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  truth  revealed  by  God  has  been 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us,  as  a  beacon- 
light  to  the  world,  to  last  to  the  end  of  time. 

Praised  be  God  in  His  Saints,  now  and  forever. 
Anien. 


Immaeulata. 

Could  she,  that  Destined  One,  could  she 
On  whom  His  jraze  was  fixed  for  aye, 

Transgress  like  Eve,  partake  that  Tree, 
In  turn  the  Serpent's  dupe  and  prey? 

Had  He  no  Pythian  shaft  that  hour, 
Her  Son — her  God — to  pierce  the  Foe 

That  strove  her  greatness  to  devour, 
Eclipse  her  glories'?  Deem  not  sol  , 

(>  Mary!  in  that  First  Decree 
He  saw  the  assailer,  sent  the  aid: — 

Filial  it  was,  His  love  for  thee 
Ere  thou  wert  born;  ere  worlds  were  made. 

One.  Innocence  on  earth  remained 
By  Grace  divine,  not  Nature's  worth, 

And  welcomed — through  His  Blood,  unstained— - 
Redeeming  Sanctity  to  earth, 

AUBREY  I>B  VERB. 
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BY   MRS.   ANNA   H.   DORSET. 

CHAPTER  X.— (CONTINUED.) 
Neighbors  were  invited  to  Ridge-Croft,  now-a- 
days,  who  had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  its 
door  since  Aleck  died,  and  received  hospitable 
treatment  to  the  dismay  of  Mrs.  Joe,  who  could 
not  get  over  the  old  pinching,  penurious  days,  and 
thought  this  new  order  of  things  would  certainly 
bring  them  to  want  and  poverty.  But  thongh  the 
Deacon  was  determined  to  assert  himself  before 
the  world  and  practically  give  the  lie  to  the  slan- 
ders against  his  good  fame,  he  however  kept  his 
own  counsel.  He  told  his  wife  one  morning  to 
set  up  her  quilting  frames  and  invite  all  the  neigh- 
bors, including  the  young  people,  who  might  want 
to  dance  after  supper,  to  a  regular  quilting  bee, 
and  to  remember  that  he  wished  the  table  covered 
with  the  best,  and  plenty  of  everything.  "I'm 
goin',"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "tu  turn  over  a  new 
leaf;  it  affects  my  usefulness  in  the  vineyard  of 


the  Lord  tu  be  livin'  as  we  h'ev  ben.  It's  ag'in 
the  preceps  of  the  Gospil.  Dun't  forget  tu  slick 
Amy  up  in  her  best."  Then  he  marched  off  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  from  the  astonished 
woman,  who  sat  staring  at  him  with  a  dazed  ex- 
pression in  her  big  black  eyes,  which  plainly  in- 
dicated doubts  of  his  sanity.  But,  sane  or  insane, 
she  knew  that  when  he  gave  an  order  he  meant  it 
to  be  obeyed.  Amy  was  wild  with  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  so  great  an  enjoyment  as  the  one  in 
prospect;  and  when  her  aunt  took  out  a  beautiful 
new  blue  merino  dress  for  her  to  put  on,  with  a 
piece  of  lace  around  her  neck,  and  gave  her  a  hand- 
some coral  necklace  with  a  gold  clasp — that  had 
been  her  mother's — to  wear,  she  was  nearly  speech- 
less with  joy;  not  only  these  pretty  fineries,  but  a 
strip  of  pale  blue  ribbon  to  tie  under  her  short 
golden  curls,  in  a  bow  at  the  side,  with  long  ends 
fluttering  to  her  shoulders,  which  gave  a  finish  to 
her  toilette:  surely  this  was  the  white  day  of  her 
life,  for  never  had  she  been  so  happy  or  looked  so 
lovely!  Everybody  made  much  of  the  pretty, 
blithe  creature;  the  old  friends  of  the  family 
expressed  their  astonishment  and  gratification 
openly,  to**see  her  look  so  blooming  and  grown  so 
beautiful. 

"You'll  miss  her,  I  guess,  Miss'  Wythe;  she's 
good  company  for  you,"  said  a  neighbor,  as  they 
all  sat  round  the  quilting  frame,  gossipping  and 
stitching  away  at  the  star  quilt — the  results  of  odds 
and  ends  of  patient  toil,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
everything  in  the  shape  of  a  dress  she  had  ever 
had,  besides  the  innumerable  bits  and  remnants 
found  among  the  effects  of  her  deceased  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  which  brought  it  to  a  more  rapid 
completion  than  she  had  ever  hoped  for. 

"Wai!  yes;  I  shall.  She's  got  tu  be  ez  useful  ez 
any  gal  of  her  years  I  ever  see.  Then  she's  a  chip, 
per  little  body,  and  Dan's  very  fond  of  her.  I  shall 
miss  her;  but  the  Deacon  thinks  she  ought  tu  hev 
the  best  eddication  that  money  can  buy.  She's 
goinr  tu  school  tu  Hoboken,  down  in  York  State. 
Lawyer  Abert  knows  the  woman  she's  goin'  tu, 
and  he  let  the  Deacon  know  all  about  her,  and  ad- 
vised him  tu  send  her  there."  This  was  what 
Mrs.  Joe  told  every  one,  in  good  faith  and  with  a 
proud  look,  for  she  liked  to  let  people  understand 
how  entirely  they  had  misjudged  her  husband ;  she 
believed  in  him,  assured  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
that  his  former  harsh  treatment  of  Amy  had  been 
the  result  of  mistaken  views  of  duty.  That  was 
what  he  had  told  her,  and  she  believed  it.  Her 
greatest  solace  of  all,  however,  was  her  firm  con- 
viction that  Dan  would  get  well,  and  when  grown 
up  marry  Amy,  and  that  they  would  all  be  blessed 
with  such  prosperity  and  happiness  as  had  never 
been  her  lot  to  know. 
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And  so  completely  did  Deacon  Wythe  hood- 
wink everyone,  including  that  astute  lawyer,  Mr. 
Abert,  that  a  complete  revulsion  took  place  in 
public  sentiment,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
risky  thing  for  Abigail  Jones  and  Judith  Gill  to 
have  put  in  an  appearance  in  that  neighborhood, 
both  of  them  having  threats  of  a  public  ducking 
hanging  over  their  heads  if  they  did,  there  being 
an  old  obsolete  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Con- 
necticut allowing  this  penalty  to  be  enforced 
against  such  beldames  as  the  wisdom  of  the  nearest 
magistrate  might  deem  worthy  of  it,  which  had 
not  yet,  been  expunged.  So  both  these  zealous 
creatures,  like  the  earthen  pot  that  attempted  to 
sail  down  the  stream  with  the  iron  pot,  got  broken 
to  pieces:  they  were  put  to  rout  and  shame  for 
slander,  for  bearing  false  witness  against  a  pillar 
of  the  Church,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  quilting  bee  was  a  great  success :  everyone 
went  away  from  Ridge-Croft  delighted,  especially 
the  young  folks,  who  had  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  Deacon's  own  violin,  which  he  had  taken  out 
of  its  case  and  restrung  for  the  occasion ;  the  first 
dance  being  led  off  by  Lawyer  Abert  and  Amy. 

The  dances  in  vogue  up  there  among  the  Con- 
necticut, hills  were  very  simple,  modest  dances, 
and  as  the  Scripture  afforded  examples  of  the  just 
and  righteous  servants  of  God  dancing  without 
guile  before  Him,  these  good  Puritans  saw  no 
harm  in  a  Deacon's  playing  on  his  violin  for  the 
young  people's  enjoyment;  what  they  would  have 
said  or  done  if  gallops,  waltzes,  the  "Boston  Dip" 
and  other  whirling  indecencies  had  been  intro- 
duced, is  another  thing. 

Dan  was  able  to  sit  up,  propped  by  pillows  in 
bed,  and  one  day  his  mother  going  upstairs  found 
him  walking  about  the  floor,  staggering  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hands  as  if  to  catch  hold  of  things 
like  a  little  child  just  beginning  to  walk;  this 
was  not  from  weakness,  but  from  the  hurt  in  his 
brain,  whatever  it  was.  She  had  to  dross  him,  for 
he  had  forgotten  the  use  of  garments,  or  how 
to  put  them  on.  He  was  physically  better,  no 
doubt,  but  there  was  no  other  improvement;  on 
the  contrary,  he  began  to  have  sullen,  restless, 
almost  mad  moods,  which  could  only  be  soothed 
by  Amy's  singing.  One  day  she  had  gone  on 
horseback  to  a  neighbor's,  a  few  miles  distant,  on 
some  business  errand  for  her  aunt,  and  as  there 
was  no  hurry  she  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
young  people  to  stay  over  an  hour  or  two,  and  en- 
joyed herself  very  much.  When  she  got  back  her 
cousin,  Josh,  met  her  in  the  lane  and  called  to  her 
to  "  hurry  up,  that  Dan  was  in  a  bad  way :  that  he 
had  been  roarin'  like  a  mad  bull,  and  it  took 
mother  and  father  both  to  hold  him."  Amy  threw 


the  reins  to  Josh  and  ran  towards  the  house,  one 
of  her  arms  full  of  chrysanthemums  and  Fall  roses 
her  friends  had  given  her;  into  the  hall  she  ran, 
tossed  her  hut  upon  the  floor,  and  went  upstairs 
two  steps  at  a  time.  As  she  advanced  she  heard  a 
low  snarling  and  growling,  and  a  scuffling  effect; 
then  she  raised  her  voice  and  began  to  sing  in 
loud  clear  tones,  and  entering  the  room  still  sing- 
ing the  lilting  Scotch  air  Dan  loved  best  to  hear, 
he  lifted  his  blood-shot  eyes,  wild  and  haggard,  to 
hers.  She  came  towards  him  holding  the  flowers 
which  she  had  forgotten,  her  hands  out,  her  heav- 
enly blue  eyes  fixed  upon  his,  and  knelt  down  be- 
fore him,  never  for  an  instant  faltering  in  her 
song.  She  took  both  his  purple,  swollen  hands 
in  hers,  the  rich  fragrant  flowers  dropping  around 
her;  he  gazed  down  into  her  face,  as  fair  and 
lovely  as  an  angel's,  and  as  his  eyes  met  hers  the 
lurid,  stormy  look  passed  out  of  them,  the  corded, 
livid  veins  emptied  their  mad  burning  floods  back 
into  their  natural  channels,  his  bloodstained  lips 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  while  her  voice  floated 
and  rang  in  sweet,  clear  cadences  upon  his  ear  his 
iron  sinews  relaxed  their  distorted  strain,  he  fell 
back,  like  an  overwearied  child,  against  the  pil- 
low that  his  mother  with  a  pitiful  sob  had  slipped 
behind  his  head;  his  eyes  closed  and  he  slept. 
His  father,  who  had  been  watching  and  holding 
him  through  his  mad,  struggling  mood,  now  left 
his  side  and  sat  down  by  the  window,  looking  out. 
Presently,  seeing  that  he  slept  soundly,  they  lifted 
him  gently  and  laid  him  upon  his  bed ;  it  did  not 
disturb  him  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  dead, — 
and  seeing  this,  the  Deacon  and  his  wife,  after 
standing  over  him  a  short  time  watching  his  low 
regular  breathing,  went  downstairs  with  a  sense 
of  relief  out  of  the  presence  of  their  grim  sorrow. 
Amy  still  sang  lest  he  should  awake,  and,  not  hearing 
it,  grow  violent.  By-and-bye  Mrs.  Joe  came  back. 
Amy  did  not  hear  her  enter,  for  she  had  stepped 
noiselessly;  she  did  not  see  her,  for  the  dim  gray 
shadows  of  the  gloaming  filled  the  room,  and  she 
stood  looking  with  wistful,  sorrowful  eyes  towards 
the  indistinct  outline  of  her  boy's  form  extended 
there  helpless  and  stricken  upon  the  bed ;  then 
with  a  sudden  movement  she  leaned  over  Amy, 
and  placing  her  hand  under  her  chin  lifted  her 
face  upwards  and  kissed  her  with  a  warm,  tear- 
dewed,  motherly  kiss,  such  as  she  would  have 
pressed  upon  the  lips  of  the  daughter  she  had 
prayed  so  long  for  but  whom  heaven  had  not 
vouchsafed  to  her  desire.  Amy  was  so  astonished 
that  she  could  not  speak  or  move,  although  she 
longed  to  throw  her  arms  about  her  and  lay  her 
head  upon  her  breast. 

"  Go  down  to  your  supper.    There's  suthin'  nice 
on  your  plate  for  you.    You're  a  good  gal,  Amy,  tm 
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be  so  good  tu  Dan  after —  There,  run  'long !  and 
be  sure  you  wash  up  your  dishes,"  said  Mrs.  Joe, 
checking  her  soft  womanly  feelings  with  hard 
practicalities. 

Amy  hurried  downstairs,  but  not  into  the  keep- 
ing-room where  her  supper  was  spread.  She  had 
been  struck  with  a  sudden  idea  while  watching 
and  singing  in  the  twilight  by  Dan's  bedside — an 
idea  which  she  had  been  revolving  in  her  mind 
for  an  hour  or  more,  making  a  strong  effort  the 
while  to  screw  up  her  courage  to  the  point  of 
going  to  her  uncle  with  it.  But  it  was  for  Dan's 
sake, — and  as  she  was  going  away  in  a  few  days 
why  need  she  be  afraid  and  foolish  ?  She  went  to 
the  hall-door  and  looked  out :  he  was  there,  sitting 
in  the  west  end  of  the  veranda,  and  seeing  him 
there  so  motionless,  with  his  head  bowed,  she 
with  desperate  energy  approached  him;  he  did 
not  move  nor  notice  her,  and  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  shoulder,  she  said : 

"Uncle!" 

"Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?"  he  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  from  his  chair  with  a  white, 
frightened  face. 

"It's  only  me,  sir,"  she  answered,  shrinking 
back  a  step  or  two.  "I  have  been  thinking  of 
something — something  for  poor  Dan.  You  know 
when  I  go  away  there'll  be  nobody  to  sing  for 
him,  and  I  thought,  sir,  he  might  like  to  hear 
your  violin  as  well,  for  your  playing  is  better 
than  my  singing — it  is  sweeter." 

" That's  well  thought  of.  Hev  you  got  anything 
else  to  say  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Wai !  go  'way  and  don't  ever  come  upon  me 
that  suddint  ag'in;  it  might  be  dang'rous;  not 
that  I'd  harm  you,  understand,  but  it  kinder 
startles  me." 

Amy  was  glad  then  to  get  in  to  her  supper  and 
the  "suthin  nice,"  which  turned  out  to  be  cookies 
and  marmalade.  She  was  hungry,  and  enjoyed 
the  treat,  solaced  at  heart  to  know  that  poor  Dan 
would  not  be  left  desolate  when  she  went  away. 
The  next  day  his  dark  mood  came  upon  him,  and 
the  Deacon  tried  his  violin  with  the  happiest  effect; 
he  brought  from  his  skilful  manipulations  of  the 
bow  those  marvellous  vox-humana  strains  which  the 
violin  even  above  the  organ  can  give  forth;  he 
played  solemn  slow  chorals,  interspersed  with  bars 
from  the  old  Puritan  hymn-tunes ;  he  made  the 
music  ripple  or  dance  at  will :  the  warbling  of 
birds,  the  falling  of  waters,  the  distant  tinkle  of 
bells  and  the  low  bleat  of  lambs  followed  histouches 
until  Dan  became  calm  and  entranced,  as  Saul 
did  when  the  harp  of  David  vanquished  the  evil 
spirit  that  had  rent  and  torn  him;  and  Amy,  who 
waited  outside  to  know  the  result,  forgot  where 


she  was  and  the  sorrowful  realities  of  which  these 
unearthly  sounds  seem-ed  the  requiem. 

One  week  later  she  was  on  her  way  to  Iloboken 
with  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Abert,  who,  under  pretence 
of  business  in  New  York  and  a  wish  to  introduce 
the  Deacon  and  his  niece  to  the  directress  of  the 
seminary  to  which  she  was  soing,  had  volunteered 
to  accompany  them.  It  may  have  been  done  in 
simple  good  faith,  or  lie  may  have  had  some  lurk- 
ing doubts  in  his  mind,  and  desired  to  see  the 
matter  out;  however  it  may  have  been,  it  turned 
out  a  fortunate  thing  for  Deacon  Wythe,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  about  the  accomplishment 
of  his  covetous  wishes  in  a  way  he  had  never 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  for. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Translation  of  the  Relics  of  Blessed 
John  Berehmans. 

[We  received  from  an  esteemed  correspondent 
in  Rome  the  following  account  of  a  beautiful  cere- 
mony, which  we  publish  with  pleasure.] 

The  church  attached  to  the  Roman  College,  erec- 
ted by  Cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisi  in  honor  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Rome.  Its  noble  architecture  and  vast 
proportions  call  forth  the  admiration  of  all  visitors. 
The  paintings  of  the  roof  and  tribune  are  master- 
pieces of  the  celebrated  Andrea  Pozzo,  and,  like 
all  his  works,  are  remarkable  for  their  perspective. 
The  long  nave  of  the  church  is  terminated  by  a 
spacious  transept  at  the  extremities  of  which  are 
two  beautiful  chapels,  the  one  on  the  right  contain- 
ing the  tomb  and  shrine  of  Saint  Aloysius,  while 
that  on  the  left  is  dedicated  to  the  Mystery  of  the 
Annunciation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  9th  of  August, 
this  church  was  the  scene  of  a  most  interesting 
and  touching  ceremony — the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  Blessed  John  Berehmans  from  their  recent 
temporary  resting-place  beneath  the  high  altar,  to  a 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  chapel' of  the  Annunziata. 

The  ceremony  had  been  advertised  to  take  plaoe 
at 'half-past  five,  the  hour  when  the  heat  of  a 
Roman  summer's  day  begins  to  yield  to  cooling 
breezes  from  the  Alban  nnd  Sabine  Hills.  But  the 
crowd  of  devout  and  curious  had  not  waited  till 
then  to  throng  the  great  church.  People  of  all 
ages,  sizes,  ranks,  and  conditions'  were  already  there 
— some  only  eager  to  see  and  hear — the  greater 
nxTmber  anxious  to  pay  their  tribute  of  homage 
and  veneration  to  Blessed  Berchmiins:  The  prec- 
ious remains  of  the  holy  youth,  enclosed  in  a  cas- 
ket of  gilt  bronze,  rested  on  a  canopied  bier  t,-iste- 
fnlly  adorned  with  garlands  and  festoons  of  natural 
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flowers  and  draped  with  a  pall  of  cloth  of  silver; 
this  bier,  placed  on  the  high  altar  and  surrounded 
by  lighted  caivlles,  was  the  object  towards  which 
all  thoughts  and  glances  were  directed  and  around 
which  centred  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  clock-bells  of  the 
neighboring  towers  sounded  the  half-hour,  an  im- 
posing procession  slowly  entered  the  san-ctuary. 
First  came  a  long  double-file  of  young  men,  students 
from  all  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  the  city, — these  wore  short  white  surplices  over 
the  cassocks  peculiar  to  their  respective  colleges; 
then  the  entire  community  of  the  Roman  College 
and  other  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  followed 
by  twelve  secular  priests,  representatives  of  the 
Roman  parishes,  the  greater  part  of  whose  attendant 
clergy  have  been  students  of  the  Roman  College; 
then  four  professors  of  the  College  in  dalmatics; 
finally,  the  Very  Reverend  Peter  Bcckx,  Superior 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  vested  in  cope,  and 
assisted  by  the  Father  Provincial  of  the  Roman 
Province  and  the  Father  Rector  of  the  Roman 
College.  While  all  knelt  for  a  few  moments  in 
silent  veneration  of  the  relics,  the  choir,  directed 
by  the  talented  Father  Stanislas  di  Pietro,  sang  an 
anthem  composed  by  him  for  the  occasion:  Pre- 
tiosn  in  conspectu  Domini  mors  Sanctorum  ejus. 
0  Domine  quia  ego  servus  tuus;  ego  serous  tuus 
et  filius  ancillce  tuae.  Lighted  candles  were  then 
distributed,  and  the  procession,  preceded  by  the 
Cross,  moved  down  the  nave.  It  was  a  most  im- 
pressive sight.  The  order  was  the  same  as  that, 
in  which  it  had  entered  the  sanctuary.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  different  national  colleges,  the  Tuscan, 
Polish,  North  American,  South  American,  French, 
Belgian,  Pamphilian,  Greek,  Irish,  Scotch,  En- 
glish, German,  Propaganda  Fide,  Seminario  Pio, 
Scminario  di  San  Pietro,  and  Seminario  Romano; 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  the  secular 
clergy  in  surplice  and  stole,  bearing  large  torches. 
The  four  Fathers  in  dalmatics,  professors  of  philos- 
ophy in  that  same  Roman  College  where  Berch- 
mans  pursued  his  studies,  were  the  bearers  of  the 
bier.  The  Assistants  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Society, 
held  the  cords  of  the  pall.  Just  before  the-bier, 
four  little  boys  robed  in  white  scattered  flowers  on 
the  pavement — lilies,  roses,  violets,  fit  emblems  of 
the  virtues  that  marked  Blessed  Berchmans'  path- 
way through  this  world  to  the  Heavenly  Country; 
on  cither  side  walked  six  young  Belgian  students 
of  the  Roman  College,  as  representatives  of  the  fel- 
low-countrymen and  fellow -students  of  the  young 
Confessor;  following  it  were  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  General  and  his  attendants.  As  the  long 
line  proceeded  in  its  slow  and  measured  march,  the 
choir  and  people  sang  alternate  verses  of  the  Lau. 


date  and  Magnificat,  the  Ijghtof  the  many  hundred 
candles  glimmered  through  the  circling  clouds  of 
incense, and  the  throng  knelt  in  silent  veneration  of 
the  sacred  burden.  We  must  believe  that  in  those 
brief  moments  many  graces  were  bestowed,  many 
favors  granted,  and  many  hearts  won  to  a  lifelong 
devotion  to  Blessed  Berchmans. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  church,  the  pro- 
cession entered  tlve  left  transcript  and  paused  be- 
fore the  Altar  of  the  Annunciation.  Here  exquisite 
taste  had  directed  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
and  lights,  and  the  draperies  of  crimson  silk  with 
which  the  columns  and  panels  of  the  chapel  were 
hung.  Above  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  alto-relievo, 
in  white  marble,  by  Filippo  Valle,  representing 
the  Angel  Gabriel  saluting  Mary — "Hail!  full  of 
grace ! "  Th  is  was  surrounded  with  lights  as  to  ap- 
pear enframed  by  them,  while  above  was  an  arch 
formed  of  crystal  chandeliers  in  which  burned 
hundred  of  candles.  On  either  side  the  altar,  clus- 
ters of  flowers  were  mingled  with  the  candle- 
branches  producing  pretty  effects  of  color  and  light. 
The  urn  destined  to  receive  the  sacred  relics  occu- 
pied the  space  of  the  altar;  indeed,  as  usual  in 
altar-tombs,  the  urn  forms  the  base  or  body  of  the 
the  altar,  the  altar-slab  being  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
urn.  The  slab  had  been  removed,  and  the  precious 
casket  was  reverently  taken  from  the  bier  and 
placed  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  urn  so  that  all 
present  might  behold  it.  Meanwhile  appropriate 
prayers  were  recited,  the  choir  sang  the  hymn  Iste 
Confessor;  then  was  said  the  Collect  appointed,  the 
relics  were  incensed,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
General,  assisted  by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
the  pastor  of  the  clmrch  and  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, deposited  the  casket  in  the  cavity  within 
the  urn,  the  act  being  legally  witnessed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  The  solemn 
function  was  concluded  with  the  Te  Deum,  sung  by 
the  choir  and  people.  The  procession  returned  to 
the  sacristy,  but  the  crowd  lingered,  pressing  around 
the  shrine,  anxious  to  have  their  beads  and  medals 
touched  to  the  casket  ere  it  was  hidden  from  their 
gaze  by  the  replacing  of  the  slab;  not  until  the 
ringing  of  the  Ave  Maria  signalled  the  closing  of 
the  church  would  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  depart ; 
those  among  them  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  few  flowers  from  the  garlands  that  had 
decked  the  bier  carried  them  to  their  homes  as 
precious  souvenirs  of  the  homage  they  had  joined 
in  offering  one  of  the  most  winning  (if  one  may 
use  the  word)  of  Gods'  saints. 

The  urn  in  which  Blessed  Berchmans'  dust  now 
awaits  the  resurrection  morn  is  of  beautiful  design 
and  workmanship.  It  is  of  peperino  marble  cov- 
ered with  the  rare  dark-blue  lapis-lazuli,  and  lined 
with  pure  white  marble.  Its  height  is  a  metre  and 
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three  centimetres,  its  greatest  length  two  metres 
and  twenty  centimetres,  and  the  length  of  its  base 
one  metre  and  forty  centimetres.  The  base  and  rim 
are  inlaid  with  agate,  amethyst,  jasper,  and  mala- 
chite ;  from  the  rim  fall  graceful  festoons  of  flow- 
ers wrought  in  silver  and  silver-gilt.  On  the  face 
or  front  of  the  urn  is  an  alto-relievo  in  silver  repre- 
senting Blessed  Berchmans  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  Viaticum.  Two  little  cherubs  in  white  marble 
kneel  at  the  ends;  one  of  these  holds  in  his  left 
hand  a  crucifix,  a  rosary,  and  the  Book  of  Rules 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  right  hand 
pressed  upon  his  heart  seems  to  whisper  the  words 
of  Blessed  Berchmans  when  just  before  death  he 
clasped  to  his  heart  those  three  dearest  objects  of 
his  love:  "Hcectria  miM  carissima,,  cum  Ms  li- 
benter  moriar."  The  other  Cherub  holds  a  scroll 
upon  which  is  inscribed  the  vow  which  Blessed 
Berchmans  made,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
pure  soul  and  wrote  with  his  own  blood  upon  the 
parchment,  a  vow  to  sustain  and  defend  the  great 
truth  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Perugia  and  her  Churches* 

BY  EOSE  HOWE. 

I. 

SAN  LORENZO. — (CONTINUED.) 

One  morning  in  the  early  part  of  August  our 
party  lingered  in  the  church  after  the  daily  High 
Mass.  It  was  pleasant  to  loiter  in  our  usual  places 
in  a  prie-duu  facing  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  A  little  further  to  the  right  was  the 
chapel  of  the  Mater  Dieince  Gfratice,  while  by  turn- 
ing our  heads  to  the  left  we  had  a  complete  view  of 
the  high  altar  and  the  choir.  Here  we  had  chosen 
our  post,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  church,  with  a 
polite  amiability  peculiarly  Italian,  respected  it, 
and  no  one  ever  presumed  to  occupy  it. 

That  morning  our  friend  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  sacristy,  and  giving  a  paper  to  one  of  the  aco- 
lytes and  pointing  to  us,  whispered  something  in 
the  boy's  ear. 

The  little  fellow  came  down  the  aisle  in  that 
joyous  manner  habitual  to  those  who  dwell  in  the 
Italian  churches,  and  handing  us  the  paper  he  re- 
peated the  polite  message  of  "  Signor  Curato."  A 
few  hours  later  a  fac-simile  of  this  document  was 
posted  on  the  portals  of  all  the  churches  in  Peru- 
gia. It  was  an  announcement  of  the  ceremonies 
attendant  on  the  patronal  feast  of  the  church,  which 
that  year  occurred  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  Sun- 
day succeeding,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  to 
consecrate  the  diocese  of  Perugia  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  atonement  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults 


which  this  present  day  heaps  upon  the  Church. 
By  permission  of  his  Holiness  Pius  IX,  the  Mass  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  would  be  said  by  every  priest 
throughout  the  diocese  on  the  day  of  consecration. 
All  the  faithful  attending  the  devotions  of  the 
triduo,  which  was  to  commence  Thursday,  August 
8th,  and  approaching  the  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and  Holy  Eucharist,  would  receive  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence. 

"All  the  faithful,"  without  any  restriction  to 
nation  or  diocese;  to  point  the  invitation  more 
strongly  our  good  friend  had  given  us  a  copy  of 
the  announcement.  Often  in  other  countries  one 
is  made  to  feel  that  "those  of  the  household  are 
dearer,"  but  in  Italy  it  is  one  vast  household,  em- 
bracing "all  the  faithful"  of  every  nation.  For  a 
week  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  triduo 
the  church  was  the  scene  of  extensive  preparations. 
The  daily  High  Mass  was  transferred  to  another 
altar,  and  the  high  altar  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  superintended  by  two  of 
the  older  deacons.  In  San  Lorenzo  there  are  no 
church  servants,  no  secular  vergers  to  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  sacred  edifice  by  their  cupidity 
with  regard  to  travellers.  Ancient  church  discip- 
line is  enforced,  and  in  wandering  through  the 
church  the  stranger  will  immediately  remark  that, 
from  the  wise-looking  individual  who  presides  in 
the  sacristy  to  the  man  who  trims  the  lamps  all 
the  employers  bear  some  mark  of  being  in  orders. 

Rich  carpets  were  spread  over  the  sanctuary,  and 
additions  were  made  to  the  altar  rendering  it  higher 
and  broader.  This  last  was  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  countless  silver  candlesticks  of  every 
conceivable  pattern  which  were  to  serve  for  the 
illumination  of  the  altar.  Candelabra  of  magnifi- 
cent cut  glass,  and  requiring  an  amount  of  skill  to 
fasten  the  different  portions  on  to  the  main  piece, 
were  attached  to  long  ropes  descending  from  the 
semidome  surmounting  the  sanctuary.  Often 
when  the  observer  would  consider  the  work  com- 
plete, and  think  that  it  was  time  for  the  candelabra 
to  commence  its  ascent  toward  the  roof,  only  one 
half  of  the  countless  prisms  and  pendants  were  in 
their  places. 

On  the  Epistle  side  of  the  sanctuary  there  was 
a  carved  oaken  stand  with  shelves,  greatly  resem- 
bling a  sideboard,  and  upon  this  were  arranged 
chalices,  patens — ciboriums  excepted,  all  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  church — trays 
and  ewers  of  every  description  and  of  every  size. 
With  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence  fresh  in  one's  mind 
tliis  seemed  a  most  fitting  display  to  be  made  in  his 
honor.  The  last  duty  of  the  workmen  was  to  drape 
the  shafts  of  the  pillars  in  crimson  damask,  striped 
with  "cloth  of  gold,"  embroidered  with  the  device 
of  the  gridiron  and  the  palm-branch. 
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When  all  these  arrangements  were  finished,  one 
of  the  party  whispered  to  her  companion  in  tones 
of  mock  solemnity :  "All  that  had  better  have  been 
given  to  the  poor."  An  opinion  which  had  been 
much  commented  upon  during  our  travels  and  our 
speculations  as  to  what  personal  use  the  poor  might 
make  of  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  churches  had 
frequently  terminated  in  shouts  of  laughter.  This 
time  the  nature  of  the  place  forbade  any  response 
beyond  a  smile,  but  the  mind  was  free  to  wander 
through  the  more  serious  departments  of  the  subject. 
Setting  aside  the  important  fact  that  the  originator 
of  this  sentiment  was  by  no  means  a  disinterested 
friend  to  the  poor,  it  would  be  well  sometimes  to 
consider  that  in  the  manufacture  and  arrangement 
of  these  ornaments  working  men  receive  employ- 
ment and  sypport.  If  a  day  spent  in  arranging  an 
altar  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty  may 
not  be  described  as  a  day  devoted  to  honest  toil,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  labor  which  could 
be  described  as  honorable. 

Suppose  that  these  candelabra  decorated  a  ball- 
room, that  these  jewels  rested  on  the  fingers  or 
around  the  neck  of  some  beautiful  woman,  that  the 
carpets  ministered  to  the  luxury  of  some  wealthy 
family,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  took  the  form, 
of  family  plate  locked  up  in  a  banker's  safe  to  ease 
the  mind  of  some  careful  housekeeper  from  the 
fear  of  robbers — the  Judases  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  wherein 
would  the  poor  be  the  gainers  ?  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  be  losers,  for  in  the  churches  they  enjoy 
all  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  rich ;  in  fact  it  is  they 
who  are  the  masters.  To  put  gold  and  jewels  in  a 
church  is  but  one  method  of  giving  their  splendor 
to  the  poor,  for  it  is  the  poor  who  crowd  up  to  the 
sanctuary  and  obtain  the  nearest  view  of  all  the 
magnificence.  To  despoil  a  church  is  to  rob  the 
palace  of  the  indigent. 

Quite  late  Thursday  afternoon  the  triduo  was  to 
commence  with  a  sermon.  Some  few  moments  in 
advance,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  been  placed 
<m  the  altar,  and  a  few  of  the  candles  immediately 
surrounding  the  ostensorium  had  been  lighted. 
Thus  the  sermon,  according  to  a  custom  often  ob- 
served in  Italy,  was  to  be  delivered  in  the  actual 
presence  of  our  Lord. 

The  canons,  their  black  cassocks  half  concealed 
by  their  short  white  surplices  bordered  with  ex- 
quisite lace,  went  in  a  body  to  the  grand  entrance 
to  meet  the  Cardinal  and  conduct  him  to  the  dais 
prepared  for  him  opposite  the  pulpit.  "  Our  Car- 
dinal," as  the  people  of  Perugia  love  to  style  their 
illustrious  prelate,  passed  through  the  aisles  to 
to  his  place,  giving  his  blessing  right  and  left, 
his  robes  of  scarlet  silk  making  him  appear  like 
a  refulgent  beam  of  light.  A  barefooted  Francis- 


can, in  a  well-worn  brown  habit,  ascended  the  pul- 
pit, the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  the  magnificence  and  splendor  due  to  the 
decency  and  dignity  of  Divine  worship.  It  was 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Church  unites  all  classes  of  virtue  within  her 
bosom. 

Despite  their  extraordinary  and  striking  vocation, 
the  Franciscans  are  not  enthusiasts;  their  tranquil 
faces,  alike  free  from  stolidity  or  frenzy,  resemble 
the  calm  surface  of  a  clear  and  deep  lake,  and  their 
sermons  are  always  characterized  by  a  simple  and 
dignified  delivery.  The  monk,  recounting  the 
origin  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  ex- 
horted the  people  to  make  some  reparation  to  the 
Divine  Heart  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults  heaped 
•ipon  the  Church  of  God,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  sermon,  the  most  exact  rhetorician  could 
not  have  failed  to  have  been  delighted  with  the 
accurate  precision  of  his  discourse. 

As  soon  as  he  descended  the  pulpit  stairs,  the 
grand  illumination  began,  and  the  Cardinal  and 
the  accompanying  clergy  entered  the  sanctuary. 
The  semicircular  space  above  the  high  altar  was 
filled  with  the  candelabra  before-mentioned,  which 
had  been  drawn  towards  the  ceiling  and  which  were 
now  hanging  at  different  heights.  In  order  to 
light  them,  experienced  men  ascended  unseen 
staircases  in  the  walls  and  stood  on  the  cornice 
projecting  over  the  pillars.  Leaning  against  the 
slight  iron  railing,  which  prevented  them  from 
falling,  they  wielded  their  long  reeds,  to  which 
lighted  tapers  were  attached,  with  as  much  ease  as 
if  their  position  had  been  at  a  less  giddy  height. 

Usually  it  detracts  from  the  effect  of  an  illumi- 
nation to  watch  it  in  all  its  phases,  but  each  even- 
ing of  the  tridwo  it  was  a  portion  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  scene  to  note  each  progressive  step. 
Glancing  above,  and  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
one  saw  dark  shadowy  forms  apparently,  having 
no  connection  with  the  brilliant  points  of  light 
that  were  flying  to  and  fro,  just  beneath  the  roof. 
Gradually,  as  each  candelabra  gave  forth  its  broad 
circle  of  light,  the  forms,  always  indistinct,  became 
strangely  transfigured.  In  the  sanctuary  below, 
young  deacons  in  cassock  and  surplice  were  bus- 
ied around  the  high  altar  converting  the  white 
mass  of  wax  into  countless  fiery  tongues,  while 
through  the  church  acolytes  were  hastening,  some 
to  light  the  six  tall  candles  placed  on  every  altar, 
and  others  to  attend  to  the  triple  candlesticks  at- 
tached to  every  pillar. 

Thus  the  church  was  filled  with  a  radiance  as 
clear  as  day  and  as  soft  as  moonlight.  On  the 
high  altar  the  lights  were  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  pattern  like  that  of  lace,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
brilliance  reposed  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
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Our  friend,  bcingrcctor  of  the  Cathedral,  opened 
the  ceremonies  and  officiated  at  the  first  Benedic- 
tion, the  Cardinal  being  on  his  knees  before  the 
Gospel  side  of  tho  altar.  Singers  had  come  from 
other  cities;  and  thus  the  choir,  always  lovely,  was 
rendered  grander,  and  the  music  accorded  well 
with  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the  festivity. 

The  church  was  crowded ;  hundreds  were  pray- 
ing piously,  and  some  were  gazing  curiously  though 
rather  awestruck  at  the  brilliant  scene  before  them. 
Remorse,  repentance,  soon  rningle  themselves  with 
awestruck  curiosity  in  minds  which  have  once 
been  illumined  with  the  light  of  faith. 

Herein  the  Italians  have  a  great  advantage  above 
other  nations,  by  having  been  born  and  educated 
in  a  land  which  has  always  resisted  the  attacks  of 
heresy.  Ko  matter  how  he  may  have  flung  aside 
all  restraints  of  religion,  an  Italian  always  knows 
the  reason  and  use  of  every  ceremony  which  takes 
place  in  the  church.  The  moment  that  an  impres- 
sion is  made  on  him,  grace  may  pursue  her  work 
almost  unimpeded,  for  at  every  step  she  simply  re- 
news instruction,  instead  of  being  met  by  almost 
entire  ignorance.  No  need  for  an  Italian  to  ask 
why  an  overwhelming  sense  of  fear  seizes  him 
when  standing  before  a  simple  altar  with  closed 
tabernacle :  a  glance  at  the  burning  lamp  tells  him 
more  than  volumes  of  explanations,  backed  by  all 
that  St.  John's  Gospel  relates.  No  possibility  of 
his  wondering  why  a  terrible  radiance  far  differ- 
ent from  the  gentle  light  of  the  wax  tapers  issues 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  glowing  mass  upon 
the  altar. 

Once  more,  in  his  heart,  he  hears  an  echo  of  his 
mother's  voice,  whispering,  "  Behold  the  Lord !" 
once  more  he  accepts  without  hesitation  the  grand 
dogma;  and  once  more,  obedient  to  the  bidding 
uttered  years  ago,  he  kneels — believing,  hoping, 
loving,  and  repenting. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE  readers  of  the  AVE  MARIA  will  pe  pleased 
to  learn  that  "Immaculata"  is  the  first  poem 
which  the  greatest  Catholic  poet  of  the  day, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  has  promised  to  write  for  our 
Mother's  Journal.  Lady  GeorgianaFullerton  has 
also  promised  to  write  for  the  AYE  MARIA,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  hope  to  have  a  story  from  her. 
The  Authoress  of  "Tyborne"  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  our  pages.  Besides  these  additional 
contributors  to  those  with  whom  our  readers  are 
so  well  acquainted,  we  are  happy  to  receive  en- 
couragement and  occasional  communications  from 
such  pens  as  those  that  wrote  the  "  Translation  of 
the  Relics  of  Blessed  John  Berchmans,"  and  other 
acceptable  pieces  that  appear  from  time  t6  time 
in  the  AVE  MARIA. 


The  Island  Cemetery  at  Notre  Dame. 

BY  M.  J.   CASEDO. 

[Several  years  ago  the  burial-place  for  the  Com- 
munity of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  was  on  a  beautiful 
mound  that  rose  between  two  lakes  called  St.  Ma- 
ry's and  St.  Joseph's.  About  the  year  '68  the  bod- 
ies then  resting  in  the  "Island  Cemetery"  were 
removed  to  the  present  grave-yard  on  the  grounds 
near  the  Scholasticate.] 
Upon  a  flower-enamelled  slope  whose  shore 

Is  bathed  by  azure  waves,  and  on  whose  brow 
A  stately  image  of  our  Lady  stands — 

"  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  whose  arms  extend 
Protectingly  above  the  favored  lands 

And  laughing  lakelets,  and  whose  presence  charms 
Air,  sky  and  shore  around  to  perfect  peace. 

Here  lie  our  loved  ones;  here  in  peace  they  sleep, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  they  rest; 

Christ's  favored  flowers,  who  rather  chose 
To  share  His  life  of  poverty  and  pain,  . 

His  humble,  hidden  life  of  want  and  woe, 
Despising  all  a  worthless  world  callp  dear, 

And  clinging  to  that  Cross  whose  shadow  falls 
With  shielding  love  upon  their  lowly  graves. 

When  last  I  knelt  upon  that  mossy  turf 
The  summer's  hue  bloomed  in  the  forest  flower, 

The  summer's  sun  lit  up  the  laughing  waves, 
And  joyous  was  the  song  of  bird  and  bee; 

The  willow  wept  above  them,  and  the  air 
Was  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  roses  pale 

And  humble  violets,  hidden  like  their  lives, 
But,  like  their  virtues,  odorous  and  rare. 

Cold  snow-wreaths  now  drift  o'er  that  fairy  scene, 
But  memory  knows  no  winter;  in  my  heart 

Still  roses  bloom,  and  myrtles  ever  green 
Climb  heavenward  'round  each  rude  and  simple  Cross. 

Here  lies  the  artless  youth  whose  tender  feet 
Had  just  commenced  to  tread  the  Royal  Road 

Marked  by  the  Master's  bleeding  footprints, — here 
The  aged  pilgrim  rests  whose  many  years 

Had  all  been  given  to  God;  and  in  the  midst, 
The  faithful  priest,  the  father  and  the  friend, 

The  humble  missionary  of  the  Cross, 
Released  at  last  from  toil,  he  rests  in  peace. 

O  happy  death!  0  glorious,  golden  gate 
From  mortal  sorrows  to  immortal  bliss! 

These  are  earth's  truest  heroes.    Not  of  them 
Whose  deeds  are  lauded  by  a  babbling  World; 

These  names  forgotten  or  despised  by  men 
Shall  never  swell  the  trump  of  earthly  fame; 

And  yet  their  holy  lives  and  fervent  prayers 
God's  wrathful  judgments  have  averted  long, 

And  drawn  His  constant  benedictions  down 
Like  rain  upon  the  guilty,  thankless  earth. 

Adieu,  sweet  spot!    Perhaps  these  tears  shall  fall 
No  more  upon  thy  daisy-sprinkled  sod; 

My  glance  perhaps  may  never  rest  again 
Upon  thy  lovely  lakes  and  sapphire  sky, 
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Thy  happy  cloister  or  thy  peaceful  shades; 
Tot  art  thou  still  the  Mecea  of  ray  heart, 

Toward  which  at  morn  and  eve  my  longing  eyes 
From  North  or  South  shall  ever  fondly  turn. 

Adieu,  ye  blessed  dead!  your  rest  is  won, 
Your  conflict  ended  and  ye  sleep  in  peace. 

But  we  are  left  to  struggle  yet  awhile, 
To  toil,  to  pray,  to  weep  and  suffer  here; 

Haply  not  all  in  vain:  but  when  at  last 
Death's  welcome  angel  shall  with  linger  cold 

Touch  lip  and  brow,  and  still  the  beating  heart, 
Oh!  may  our  deaths  be  holy  like  to  yours, 

Our  rest  as  tranquil — our  reward  as  sure  I 
WRITTEN  JANUARY  1856. 


The  People  of  Mary. 

[Translated  from  "Annales  de  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Salette  "  for  the  "  AVE  MARIA."] 

At  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  His  friend,  our  Lord  wept, 
and  the  witnesses  of  that  affecting  scene  in  wonder  ex- 
claimed "Oh!  how  much  Ho  loved  him!"  Many  years 
of  corruption  and  crime  had  almost  ruined  France 
Before  the  tomb  of  her  iniquities,  which  was  nearly 
that  of  her  glory  too,  bitter  tears  bedewed  the  face  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  at  La  Salette,  and  She  addresses  to 
her  people  maternal  warnings  to  preserve  them  from 
complete  destruction.  Oh !  what  tender  care  for  our 
country!  oh!  how  much  she  loves  us! 

The  incidents  of  the  19th  of  September  adds  a  new 
page  to  the  Catholic  archives  of  France,  where  eigh- 
teen centuries  have  preserved  the  records  of  that  lov- 
ing regard  Mary  has  constantly  lavished  on  her.  Let 
us  peruse  these  pages ;  this  sweet  reading  will  reveal 
to  us  the  secret  of  Mary's  tears,  the  meaning  of  these 
twice  repeated  words  "  Faites  le  passer  d  tout  mon  peo- 
ple." 

At  the  death-bed  of  Mary  the  Apostles  found  them- 
selves all  miraculously  assembled;  some  privileged 
disciples  too  had  the  consolation  of  assisting  at  the 
touching  scene — the  last  farewell.  Approaching  the 
august  Mother  of  Jesus,  one  of  them  asked  a  particu- 
lar benediction  for  the  country  he  should  have  to  evan- 
gelize, and  the  hand  of  Mary  blessed  it.  This  benedic- 
tion fell  upon  the  forests  of  Druidical  Gaul,  and  the 
of  prayer  Saint  Denis,  first  Bishop  of  Lutece,  has  made 
her  the  full-blown  flower  of  Catholic  nations — the 
France  of  Charlemagne  and  of  St.  Louis.  The  author 
of  this  legend  is  not  known.  But  it  matters  not  who 
has  culled  this  branch  of  Catholic  tradition,  since  Mary 
seems  to  have  wished  to  prove  its  true  origin. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  a  young  Religious 
during  prayer  saw  herself  surrounded  by  a  dazzling 
light.  In  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  circle  of  light 
Mary  appeared  to  her.  Her  opened  hands  shed  on  the 
globe  beneath  her  feet  most  luminous  rays.  Upon  one 
spot  they  fell  especially  nnmerous,  and  a  voice  was 
heard  to  say:  "  These  rays  are  the  symbols  of  the  graces 
that  the  Holy  Virgin  scatters  over  the  earth,  and  France 
is  the  realm  that  receives  them  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance." 


Our  object  is  not  to  retrace  in  this  chapter  all  that 
Mary  has  done  for  France  and  all  that  France  has 
done  for  Mary;  such  an  attempt  would  be  similar  to 
the  naive  undertaking,  of  the  child  who  before  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  wished  to  empty  the  sea  into  a  hole 
he  had  made  in  the  sand. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  relating  rapidly  a  few 
examples.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  has  in  the  world 
a  duty  to  fulfil:  to  combat  the  infernal  serpent,  and 
crush  his  head  bythe  extinction  of  heresies.  She  wishes 
to  gain  to  this  divine  work  a  noble  sword  wielded  by  a 
valiant  soldier.  Jesus  Christ,  chose  him  for  her:  and 
this  choice  dsplays  all  the  tenderness  of  His  Heart. 
"Mother,"  He  says,  "behold  your  people!"  and  He 
shows  to  her  France.  "People,  behold  your  Mother," 
and  He  shows  us  Mary.  From  that  day  forth  the  sword 
of  France  was  ever  in  the  service  of  Mary,  and  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  used  it  to  pierce  Satan  upon  three  battle- 
fields when  he  strove  to  betray  the  Church  in  three  for- 
midable combats.  Clovis  triumphed  over  Arianism  at 
Vouille,  Charles  Martel  over  Mahometism  at  Poictiers, 
Henry  the  Fourth  over  Protestantism  at  Paris, — three 
heresies  which  would  have  plunged  the  world  into 
darkness  and  corruption  such  as  paganism  never  knew. 
Upon  the  ruin  of  these  three  heresies  arose  a  new  one 
embracing  them  all — Revolution.  Twice  already  has 
Mary  conquered  it,  and  always  by  the  sword  of  France. 
Our  country — a  ship  without  mast,  without  sail,  and 
without  pilot,  was  almost  wrecked  in  the  sea  of  blood 
made  bythe  scaffold  of  1793:  how  has  she  been  able  to 
return  to  her  course,  and  repair  the  damages  of  the 
storm?  Insolvable  problem  to  those  ignorant  of  the 
powerful  hand  that  lias  saved  her  from  the  rocks.  A 
great  captain  was  the  savior  of  France,  and  chained  the 
revolutionary  hydra,  but  Mary  gave  him  to  us.  Re- 
markable event  that  he  should  have  been  born  on  the 
15th  of  August — glorious  day  of  one  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
France  to  Mary  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth ! 

Let  us  leave  this  and  exert  all  our  eloquence  to  speak 
of  the  second  triumph, — it  was  yesterday.  The  Com- 
mune revived  the  Reign  of  Terror  at  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  Under  its  base  banner  were  gath- 
ered all  the  deserters  from  honor  and  probity, — fam- 
ished brutes  watching  for  the  signal  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  prey  promised  to  their  unlawful  desires. 
What  would  have  become  of  society  in  their  clutches? 
Yet  once  again  Mary  chose  the  sword  of  France:  upon 
this  victory  the  divine  seal  has  been  set,  to  dispel  all 
doubts;  the  troops  made  themselves  masters  of  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Commune  on  the  34th  day  of  May,  the 
day  consecrated  as  the  Feast  of  "Our  Lady  of  Help." 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  merciful  intervention 
of  Mary  in  behalf  of  France  at  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation. England  had  separate!  herself  from  the 
Chur»h  by  schism  and  heresy.  Her  dominion  ex- 
tended in  the  fourteenth  century  over  a  great  part  of 
our  territory.  Who  could  calculate  the  evils  that 
would  be  force!  upon  our  country  by  contact  with  a 
nation  in  rebellion  against  the  Church?  The  canker 
of  Protestantism  woullsoon  have  infected  the  heart 
of  France.  Mary  watched  over  her  people.  A  new 
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Judith  appeared.  This  young  girl  of  eighteen  years 
drove  back  the  English  towards  the  north  without 
any  arms  but  a  banner  whereon  shone  the  immacu- 
late name  of  Mary. 

And  when  Russian  schism  attempted  to  govern  the 
East,  has  not  Mary  through  France  preserved  this  glo- 
rious cradle  of  Christianity  and  made  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful  safer  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent 
than  in  the  shade  of  the  banner  of  Photius?  The  8th 
of  September,  1855,  saw  our  flag  float  over  the  ruins  of 
Sebastopol,  and  in  gratitude  the  French  nation  out  of 
the  enemy's  cannon  erected  the  gigantic  Statue  of 
Notre  Dame  de  France. 

I  am  tedious:  perhaps  I  should  say,  with  PereLacor- 
daire  (treating  of  the  same  subject),  it  is  your  fault; 
it  is  your  history  that  I  relate.  You  will  forgive  me 
if  I  make  you  drink  to  the  dregs  the  chalice  of  glory. 

The  calamities  announced  by  Mary  if  her  people 
would  not  be  converted  has  rained  a  deluge  of  evils 
xipou  our  unfortunate  France.  Whilst  fire  and  sword 
decimated  the  flower  of  our  armies  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, the  rigors  of  winter  mowed  down  the  rest.  The 
waters  of  invasion  have  swallowed  our  richest  prov- 
inces; a  few  days  more  and  all  our  soil  would  have 
been  overrun.  Hope,  that  sweet  star  that  God  always 
mekes  brightest  when  the  heavens  are  blackest,  was 
veiled  by  thick  clouds.  Ineffable  goodness  of  Mary! 
could  I  but  dip  my  pen  in  tears  to  write  your  mater- 
nal help  in  the  hour  of  our  bitter  agony!  Our  age 
more  than  all  others  has  proved  that  there  is  no 
mother  like  you. 

On  the  17th  of  January  1871,  in  the  village  of  Pont- 
Main  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  two  young  children 
clothed  in  a  blue  robe  spangled  with  stars  of  gold: 
she  wore  a  long  black  veil;  as  at  La  Salette,  the  cruci- 
fix rested  on  her  breast;  at  her  feet  was  a  large  white 
tablet  on  which  an  invisible  hand  had  in  beautiful 
characters  of  gold  traced  these  words: 
"Mais  priez,  mes  enfants,  Dieu,  vows  exaucera  un  pen  de 
temps.  Mon  Fils  s>e  laisse  toucher." 

The  tablet  disappeared.  A  red  cross,  sixty  centime- 
tres high,  upon  which  was  a  Christ  of  the  same  color,  re- 
placed it  at  the  feet  of  the  marvellous  Apparition: 
kissing  His  hands,  she  seized  the  crucifix,  held  it  a  lit- 
tle inclined  towards  the  children,  to  whom  she  seemed 
to  present  it:  at  the  top,  upon  a  long  white  tablet,  was 
written  in  red  letters,  Jesus  Christ,  and  ever  and  anon 
a  sweet  smile  would  dispel  the  sadness  of  the  beautiful 
Lady. 

The  Mother's  voice  scolds  and  threatens  her  child  to 
keep  him  from  danger;  but  if  the  heedless  child  is  hurt, 
the  first  to  dress  his  wound  is  always  his  mother. 

MARIAN. 


Another  Miraculous  Cure  at  Lourdes 

The  Semaiiie  Catholique  publishes  the  following: 
"  On  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  arrived  at  Lourdes 
the  Baroness  de  la  Rue,  wife  of  the  sub-Prefect  of  Saint 
Malo,  who  has  been  suffering  for  twelve  years  with  a 
terrible  infirmity  which  obliged  her  to  walk  with 
crutches  up  to  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  when 
she  has  been  unable  to  use  even  their  help.  The  morn- 


ing following  her  arrival,  she  went  to  the  Grotto,  and, 
while  praying  before  the  shrine,  was  instantaneously 
and  miraculously  cured.  Fueling  herself  quite  strong 
and  well,  she  abandoned  her  invalid's  chair  and  walked 
to  the  Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Her 
little  son,  aged  twelve  years,  had  never  seen  her  walk 
In  his  life,  nor  indeed  had  anyone  else  during  this  loug 
period.  The  Baroness  de  la  Rue  has  caused  her  chair 
to  be  placed  inside  the  railing  as  an  cx-voto.  A  priest, 
Abbe  de  Musy,  who  has  suffered  for  twenty  years  from 
exceeding  weakness,  has  been  miraculously  cured  and 
upon  the  same  day,  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lad}'.  The 
people  assembled  round  the  Grotto,  witnessing  these 
miracles,  burst  into  a  shout  of  praise  and  joy  to  Jesus 
and  Mary." 

Obituaries. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of  Rev. 
Father  Still inger,  of  Blairsville,  who  expired  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September,  as  he  was 
entering  the  sacristy  after  having  offered  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  Truly  he  died  in  the  harness, 
and  his  thus  giving  up  his  soul  to  God  while 
dressed  in  the  sacerdotal  vestments  was  typical  of 
his  whole  life.  Father  Stillinger  was  educated  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  and  was  ordained  priest  foity- 
three  years  ago;  he  was  a  pioneer  priest  through 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  whom  he  met  in  his  apostolic  travels.  He 
was  for  some  time  Vicar-General  of  Pittsburgh 
diocese.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  we 
hear,  and  many  priests  were  present  at  his  funeral, 
which  took  place  on  the  22d  of  September. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
soul  of  Hannah  Decry,  daughter  of  Henry  Deery, 
of  Montreal,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  7th,  nit.; 
also  the  souls  of  P.  J.  Gloster,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  Mrs.  'Ann  McAughy,  of  North  Man- 
chester, Connecticut,  life  subscribers  to  the  AVE 
MARIA. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  17th  to  the  24th  of  September  one 
hundred  and  ten  letters  have  been  entered  on  our 
register;  two  hundred  and  five  new  members  have 
been  enrolled;  conversion,  has  been  asked  for 
thirty-four  individuals  and  two  families;  thirty 
sick  persons  have  been  recommended ;  special 
favors  have  been  solicited,  for  fifty-four  individ- 
uals, two  families,  two  schools,  one  academy  and 
one  sodality. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"The  holy  water  of  Lourdes,  you  sent  some 
months  since,  entirely  cured  a  boy  extremely  ill 
of  a  fever.  When  his  mother  gave  it  to  him,  the 
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boy — a  child  seven  years  old — said:  'Good 
Mother,  make  me  well ;'  and  through  all  his  rav- 
ings the  prayer  was  ever  on  his  innocent  lips. 
No  one  thought  he  could  possibly  recover.  Even 
his  physicians  said  they  knew  not  what  cured 
him,  being  ignorant  of  the  holy  water  being 
given  him."  ....  "I  wrote  to  you  sometime  in 
July,  desiring  a  petition  to  be  offered  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  restoration  of  the  sight 

of ,  who  was  terribly  burnt  with  slacked  lime 

and  whose  right  eye  was  pronounced  by  Doctor 
— . — ,  the  oculist,  as  irretrievably  gone.  A  novena 
has  been  said,  using  at  the  same  time  the  blessed 
water  of  Lourdes.  H —  is  gradually  recovering 
his  sight:  his  face  is  entirely  healed,  without  a 
scar.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  and  a  younger  brother 

made  their  First  Communion."  ....    "Mrs. , 

a  lady  in  her  80th  year,  received  the  last  Sacra- 
ments on  the  22d-24th  of  July.  She  could  not 
retain  food  on  her  stomach.  We  commenced  a 
novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  She  is  now  per- 
forming her  usual  duties — going  up  and  down, 
slowly,  three  flights  of  stairs  three  several  times 
a  day.  She  feels  grateful  love  to  our  dear  Mother 
for  the  great  relief  she  has  received."  ....  "The 
water  you  last  sent  me  for  Mr. had  the  de- 
sired effect  in  restoring  his  eyesight.  I  went  to 
see  him  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  that  on  the  first 
application  of  the  water  his  sight  was  better. 
There  came  out,  as  it  were,  something  like  sand. 
Before  the  application  of  the  water  lie  could  not 
distinguish  any  one  across  the  street,  and  now  he 
says  he  can  see  as  well  as  ever;  for  which  favor 
and  blessing  he  and  his  wife  thank  God  and  His 
Holy  Mother.  Both  went  to  church  and  Holy 
Communion  yesterday  morning."  ....  "I  feel 
it  my  duty,  for  the  glory  of  Our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  His  Holy  Mother,  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  received  from  the  water  of  Lourdes 
the  greatest  relief  of  the  pain  at  my  heart — a  pain 
that  has  troubled  me  for  months  past."  .... 
"  Please  have  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  offered  for 
the  conversion  asked  some  months  ago  for  M., 
now  a  fervent  child  of  our  holy  Church."  .... 
"The  vials  came  all  safe.  There  are  many  cures 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  water.  One  is  that  of  a 
man  who  had  a  swelling  on  his  feet.  After  a  no- 
vena  and  the  application  of  the  water  three  times 
the  swelling  disappeared  all  at  once.  Another  is 
that  of  a  child  who  had  fits,  and  yet  another  of 
a  woman  afflicted  witli  an  interior  disease.  They 
are  now  enjoying  good  health."  ....  "I  write  to 
thank  you  for  the  medal  and  water.  My  little  girl 
and. a  boy  are  entirely  well.  The  one  with  con- 
sumption is  better,  and  does  not  suffer  so  much  as 
before."  ....  "My  wife,  who  had  weakness  in 
her  eyes,  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  use  of 


the  water,  and  so  also  two  of  the  children  have 
been  relieved  by  the  same  water.  We  return  our 
thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes."  ....  "Mrs. 

L was  troubled  with  her  eyes  for  over  four 

years  and  could  not  get.  any  relief.  By  the  use  of 
the  water  and  a  novena  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Lucy,  she  has  been  entirely  re- 
lieved; her  eyes  are  perfectly  well  now."  .... 
"  Need  I  tell  you,  dear  Father,  that  the  miraculous 
water  has  cured  two  more  of  our  Sisters  who  had 
been  afflicted  with,  to  all  appearances,  incurable 
infirmities.  They  both  beg  to  return  most  heart- 
felt thanks  to  our  Immaculate  Mother." 

We  could  give  more  extracts.  These  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  Blessed  Mother  is 
ever  solicitous  for  our  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare. 

OBIT0ARIES. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associa- 
tion a  few  deceased  members  whose  names  have 
not  been  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 

CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Kitty   McCarthy. 

BY   CHRISTINE. 

Kitty  was  sobbing  on  her  own  little  bed.  She  had 
broken  her  promise  to  Frank  to  try  to  be  good ! 
she  had  yielded  to  one  of  her  terrible  passions 
again,  and  consequently  must  have  estranged  from 
her  her  "Heavenly  Mother."  But,  added  to  this 
source  of  woe,  Parson  Digbert  and  the  "ladies" 
would  be  informed  of  her  visits  to  the  Vesper 
service,  and  they  would  take  immediate  care  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  calls.  Jim  would 
conspire  with  them;  and,  most^o  be  dreaded  of 
all,  perhaps  they  would  even  discover  her  treas- 
ured picture  and  deprive  her  of  it.  She  clutched 
the  little  package  on  her  bosom  with  a  desperate 
grasp,  and  at  that  moment  a  knock  sounded.  It 
was  similar  to  the  gentle  tap  "the  ladies"  were 
wont  to  give ;  and  the  child  doubting  not  for  an  in- 
stant but  that  it  was  one  of  their  number,  who, 
already  aware  of  her  dreadful  conduct,  had  come 
to  take  her  to  Parson  Digbert,  shuddered  as  she 
sprang  up,  and  the  chill  perspiration  bedewed  her 
face.  The  knock  again  sounded,  and  this  time  the 
visitor  seemed  determined  to  enter,  for  the  knob 
turned.  Alas!  Kitty  in  her  excitement  and  grief 
had  forgotten  to  lock  the  door,  and  Miss  Hartney, 
dismissing  her  little  guide,  entered  the  outer  apart- 
ment. 

The  child,  emboldened  by  necessity,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  her  sweet,  stolen  privileges 
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without  a  struggle,  came  hastily  forth  and  con- 
fronted the  stranger.  She  \vns  too  excited  to  see 
that  it  was  not  one  of  "  tlie  ladies," — she  did  not 
look  up  into  I  lie  sweet,  gentle  face  hent  so  kindly 
upon  her;  she  only  knew  that  the  neat,  rich  attire 
seemed  the  same  as  that  which  graced  the  persons 
of  the  ladies  who  assisted  Parson  Digbert  in  his 
misMon  work,  and  before  Agnes  could  utter  a  word 
of  introduction  Kitty  had  burst  thrillingly  forth: 
"I  know  I  gin  him  a  scratched  face  and  pulled  his 
hair,  and  went  to  the  church  were  the  Romishers 
go,  and  I'll  do  it  agen  and  agen;  and  I  won't  go 
to  Parson  Digbert's  Sunday-school,  and  I  won't  let 
him  make  me  go,  and  I  don't  want  any  of  you 
comin'  here,  and  I  hate  everyone  of  you!" 

Like  all  her  ebullitions  of  passion,  this  was 
short-lived,  but  even  shorter-lived  because  the  ex- 
citement under  which  she  labored  had  suddenly- 
spent  itself,  and  left  her  exhausted.  She  sank 
prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a  passion  of  the  most 
heart-rending  moans  Agnes  had  ever  heard.  She 
bent  over  the  sobbing  little  one: 

"  My  poor,  poor  child ! " 

The  tender  accents  in  which  the  words  were 
spoken  were  so  like  Frank's  never-forgotten  voice 
that  Kitty  raised  her  head  in  sudden  astonishment. 
A  vague  recognition  of  the  pale  sweet  face  bend- 
ing above  her  seemed  struggling  in  her  mind;  it 
worked  its  way  at  last  through  her  doubts  and 
fears  and  grief,  and  she  remembered  the  young 
lady  who  had  looked  at  her  so  intently  before  she 
left  the  church.  She  was  wholly  erect  again. 

"You  ain't  one  of  them  ladies  as  Parson  Digbert 
sends  here,  then  ?  I  thought  you  was,  and  I  thought 
you  came  after  me  to  bring  me  to  him." 

"No,  my  dear  child,"  resumed  the  tender  voice; 
"I  saw  you  in  our  church,  and  I  liked  you  so 
much  for  being  there  that  I  wanted  to  know  you 
belter,  and  so  I  looked  for  you  till  I  found  you." 

Kitty's  grief  was  turned  to  joy;  some  one  who 
went  to  Frank's  church,  and  some  one  who  had  all 
Frank's  gentle,  winning  manner  wanted  to  know 
her  better..  Her  little  form  trembled  with  pleasure. 

Agnes  Hartney  pursued  her  advantage,  and  af- 
ter a  few  minutes  of  the  conversation  to  which 
Kitty  had  been  a  stranger  since  Frank's  departure, 
the  child  was  led  to  pour  forth  all  that  burdened 
her  little  heart.  The  account  of  her  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Frank,  and  all  that  had  happened  since 
— her  fear  and  horror  of  Parson  Digbert  and  "the 
ladies,"  and  last  of  all  she  showed  her  treasured 
picture. 

The  simple  pathos  of  the  tale,  the  touching  art- 
lessness  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  recounted, 
all  went  to  the  heart  of  the  compassionate  young 
lady,  and  more  than  once  she  found  herself  wiping 
away  the  tears  which  flowed  at  Kitty's  story. 

"And  you  will  come  and  see  him,  and  ask  him 
to  let  me  go  with  you  all  the  time  to  yo-ur  church  ?" 
Kitty  repeated,  when  the  excitement  attendant  on 
Miss  Hartney's  visit  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
the  latter  had  recounted  her  immediate  plans  for 
the  little  girl;  "but  I'm  afeercl  it  won't  do,"  sha- 
king her  head  dolefully;  "them  other  ladies  is  all 
right  with  Jim  now,  and  he  won1!  listen  to  you." 

"But  I'll  try  him,"  persisted  Miss  Hartney,  a 
promise  which  she  punctually  kept,  coming  on 
the  following  Sunday  morning  before  Jim  made 
his  wonted  call  on  "ike  Martin,  and  stating  her 
errand  with  such  charming  grace  and  gentleness 
of  manner  that  the  untutored  man  while  he  would 


not  consent  to  her  proposition  yet  paid  her  marked 
deference.  But  the  ulmost  she  could  wring  from 
him  was  permission  to  visit  the  child  sometimes. 

"For  religion,"  he  said,  half  scollin-'ly.  "  1  gueafl 
Parson  Diglx-rt  and  them  ladies  as  conn's  hereonce 
in  a  while  will  give  her  nil  she  wants." 

Thus  Kitty  was  oblige  1  to  return  to  the  minister's 
Sunday-school,  and  to  frequently  forego  her  1<>  ed 
Vespers;  but  she  still  had  her  treasured  picture, 
and  Miss  Hartney's  visits  full  of  sweet,  secret  con- 
versations about  the  "  Heavenly  Mother  "  and  other 
high  and  holy  things  threw  sufficient  sunshine 
into  the  child's  life  to  enable  her  to  tolerate  the 
unpalatable  lessons  of  the  Methodist  parson  and 
his  zealous  associates. 

On  one  of  Agnes  Hartney's  visits  she  found  Jim 
Elliott  in  his  bed  writhing  in  agony:  it  was  a 
strange  and  sudden  sickness,  and  the  neighbor  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned  by  frightened  Kitty 
was  disposed  to  think  it  a  case  of  smallpox,  report 
having  placed  that  virulent  disease  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  young  lady  was  not  daunted, — she  proceeded 
to  do  all  which  her  charitable  heart  suggested,  and 
soon  a  skilful  physician  was  ministering  to  the 
sick  man.  But  the  hours  of  the  latter  were  num- 
bered :  the  malady  was  a  mortal  one,  and  all  that 
the  doctor  could  do  was  to  relieve  the  dying  man's 
pains.  Easy  and  conscious,  he  heard  quietly 
enough  that  this  night  would  probably  be  his  last, 
and  the  advice  to  put  his  affairs  immediately  in 
order.  "  My  affairs !  I  guess  they  aint  much,"  -he 
said  grimly;  and  then  his  eyes  wandered  to  Kitty. 
She  was  leaning  against  the  bedpost,  a  look  of  re- 
pressed agony  in  her  little  face: — she  had  heard 
it  all,  that  Jim  would  die,  and  she  knew  what  death 
was,  for  she  had  twice  seen  a  still  form  shut 
away  in  a  rough  pine  box  and  carried  out  of  sight 
forever. 

There  was  an  expression  of  intense  affection  in 
the  sick  man's  eyes;  it  had  never  shone  in  them 
so  vividly  before,  and  the  child's  heart  drank  it  in. 
Obeying  a  wild  impulse,  she  sprang  to  him  and 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  Jim,  don't  die — don't  die  and  leave  me  all 
alone!" 

He  smoothed  her  cheek  with  his  hand,  but  he 
did  not  reply.  For  the  first  time  from  his  boy- 
hood his  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

Agnes  Hartuey  promptly  offered  to  take  care 
of  Kitty;  a  comfortable  home,  tender  care,  a  good 
education,  all  that  could  satisfy  Jim's  wishes  on 
the  subject,  were  kindly  put  forth  to  induce  his 
consent.  He  seemed  touched  by  and  grateful  for 
the  proffer,  but  he  declined  it. 

"For  see,  we  ain't  your  kind,"  he  said  slowly; 
"none  of  us  ever  was,  except  this  child's  father,  and 
then  he  made  her  mother  one ;  and  it  would  go 
agen  my  grain  to  die  and  know  Kitty  was  goin'  to 
be  one  too.  I'll  just  send  for  Parson  Digbert — he'll 
see  that  she.'s  took  care  of,  and  mebbe  he'd  do  me 
good  too.  Somehow  when  a  fellow's  goin  to  travel 
an  unknown  road  he  feels  a  kind  of  skittish.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  on  the  other  side,  and  mebbe 
a  few  words  from  a  good  man  like  the  minister 
would  make  me  easier  in  my  mind." 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  Parson  Dig- 
bert, but  that  good  man  before  obeying  the  sum- 
mons prudently  inquired  the  name  of  the  disease 
which  had  attacked  Jim  Elliott.  He  was  answered 
"  smallpoc,"  according  to  the  rumor  prevailing 
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through  the  tenement  in  wi'tch  Jim  Elliott  resided. 
The  good  parson,  not  concerned  for  his  own  safety, 
but  fearing  lest  the  disease  should  return  with  him 
to  his  beloved  spouse  and  children,  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  call.  He  did  so,  however,  with  many 
regrets ;  but  the  regrets,  though  carefully  repeated, 
failed  to  soften  the  message  returned  to  the  dying 
man. 

"  So  he  wouldn't  come  to  a  fellow  on  his  last 
legs !"  he  repeated  bitterly ;  "  and  I'll  have  to  travel 
the  unknown  road  without  any  help  from  him." 

He  turned  suddenly  to  the  pale,  gentle  lady  who 
was  quietly  arranging  his  pillow,  and  mentally  of- 
fering fervent  prayers  for  his  unhappy  soul :  "  Are 
your  ministers  that  way — them  black-robed  fel- 
lows, that  look  so  grim  and  still  ?  Do  you  think 
one  of  them  would  come  to  a  poor  dying  wretch 
like  me?" 

In  the  space  of  a  brief  half  hour  one  of  the 
"black-robes"  stood  by  Jim  Elliott's  bedside. 

It  was  a  long,  long  conference.  Agnes  Hartney 
and  Kitty  remained  in  the  inner  room,  both  crying 
and  praying.  But  the  tears  of  the  former  were  those 
of  joy — she  felt  that  her  prayers  were  all  answered, 
— Kitty's  tears  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow.  From 
Miss  Hartney's  previous  instructions,  to  which  she 
had  always  listened  with  an  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence, she  could  now  comprehend  something  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  outer  apartment — at  least 
sufficient  to  know  that  Jim  was  being  fitted  for 
heaven ;  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  forward  the 
good  work,  she  was  constantly  repeating:  ''My 
good  Heavenly  Mother,  pray  for  him." 

There  was  so  much  of  ignorance  and  doubt,  and 
even  fear,  to  dispel,  that  the  conference  between 

Father  Q and  Jim  Elliott  lasted  till  the  grey 

dawn  came  faintly  in  through  the  windows,  and 
the  dying  man  had  grown  very  weak.  But  he 
would  not  desist.  "  I  must  understand  it  all !"  he 
said,  his  great  dark  eyes  looking  whith  passionate 
eagerness  into  the  face  of  the  priest.  "If  I  only 
understood  it  long  ago ! " 

A.,  1 1?(1  VaTtinclerstand  it  all :  clearer  and  clearer 
"  as  his  physical  strength  departed  did  the  wonder- 
ful truths  dawn  upon  his  mind. 

"I'm  not  afeerd  to  go  now,"  he  said,  gratefully 
grasping  the  lunds  of  the  priest  when  the  waters 
of  baptism  lud  been  poured  upon  his  head,  the 
clergyman  and  Miss  Hartney  being  the  sponsors. 

It  was  singular  how  his  strength,  momentarily  on 
the  point  a  departing,  lasted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  e^ery  detail.  Papers  consigning  Kitty  to 
Miss  Hayney's  entire  care  were  drawn  out  and 
signed  1/t  there  should  be  any  disposition  on  the 
tjw--  Larson  Digbert  and  "the  ladies"  to  claim 
the  child  when  they  should  learn  that  she  had  been 
bereft  of  her  natural  protector.  And  then  Jim  El- 
liot died — happily,  peacefully  died. 

Parson  Digbert  having  discovered  through  some 
channel  that  Jim  Elliot  s  illness  was  not  smallpox 
hastened  to  the  latter's  domicile.  He  found  the  man 
whom  he  came  to  visit  attired  for  burial,  amid  the 
hated  surroundings  of  a  crucifix,  lighted  tapers,  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  a  little  font  of 
holy  water.  Exasperated,  the  minister  at  once  in- 
stituted proceedings  to  ensure  him  the  possession 
of  Kitty,  but  in  that  also  lie  was  confronted  by  an 
unexpected  and  att'eetual  resistance. 

Jim  Elliott  was  interred  in  the  Catholic  ceme- 
tery, and  Kitty  McCarthy  went  home  with  Agnes 
Hartney. 


Under  the  tuition  of  the  gentle  lady,  the  wilful, 
passionate,  neglected  child  grew  into  the  mild, 
docile  and  pious  girl.  Indeed  her  impulses  became 
so  religious  that,  while  they  were  the  occasion  of 
heartfelt  joy  to  the  self-sacrificing  teacher  they  also 
gave  her  many  a  thrill  of  pain,  for  she  foresaw  that 
the  cloister  would  eventually  separate  her  from  her 
beloved  protegee.  The  latter's  warm  nature,  turned 
so  skilfully  in  the  only  direction  in  which  it  could 
be  satisfied,  would  not  be  content  without  an'entire 
surrender  of  her  heart  to  Him  who  made  it;  and 
daily,  as  her  wonderful  intell  igence  expanded,  M  iss 
Hartney  marked  the  unusual  graces  with  which 
God  had  gifted  her  young  and  ardent  soul.  She  still 
treasured  her  miniature  of  the  Madonna,  and  still 
loved  to  term  the  Blessed  Virgin  her  "  Heavenly 
Mother,"  constantly  beseeching  her  to  pray  for  and 
take  care  of  Frank.  Forgetting  that  he,  if  still 
alive,  had  like  herself  grown,  and  must  now  be 
enjoying  man's  estate,  she  always  pictured  him  as 
she  had  last  seen  him — the  slight,  lithe,  boyish  fig- 
ure, with  its  firm,  quick  step  and  its  wind-tossed 
curls. 

Agnes  Hartney's  only  brother  was  a  clergyman; 
he  was  considerably  her  senior,  and  was  pastor  of 
a  parish  a  thousand  miles  from  the  home  of  his 
parents.  Owing  to  the  latter  fact,  Agnes  rarely 
saw  him.  But  when  Kitty  had  attained  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  Agnes  herself  had  reached 
the  mature  age  of  twenty -eight,  Father  Hartney 
was  transferred  to  a  parisli  five-hundred  miles 
nearer  home.  From  thence  he  wrote  to  his  sister, 
pressing  her  and  her  protegee  to  join  him.  He  had 
work  for  both — a  Sunday  school  to  establish,  a 
number  of  adults  to  instruct,  and  a  great  amount 
of  other  charitable  work  to  perform.  Miss  Hart- 
ney immediately  responded.  Father  Hartney  was 
not  alone  when  they  arrived — a  young  invalid 
clergyman  was  his  guest.  Exempt  from  all  duty 
on  account  of  his  health,  lie  had  been  travelling 
with  a  clergyman  friend.  The  latter  was  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  Father  Hartney,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  journey  with  his  invalid  com- 
panion the  two  called  on  the  priest  in  his  rustic 
parish. 

The  place  seemed  to  restore  to  young  Father 
Tern  the  vigor  he  had  lost.  Father  Hartney 
pressed  him  to  remain  when  the  mutual  friend 
took  his  departure,  and  the  young  priest  accepted 
the  hospitable  offer.  But  the  health  he  had  hoped 
to  regain,  and  which  had  seemed  to  promise  a 
speedy  return  soon,  gave  proof  of  having  deserted 
him  forever. 

There  was  something  so  angelic  about  his  very 
presence,  that  Agnes  Hartney.  and  Kitty  were  wont 
to  be  sorry  when  the  brief  hour  of  his  evening 
stay  with  them  in  the  parlor  came  to  a  close — he 
was  too  weak  to  remain  long  from  his  own  room. 

But  Kitty  in  her  works  of  active  charity  was  very 
happy.  Her  visits  to  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and 
her  instructions  to  the  ignorant,  all  were  replete 
with  that,  tenderness,  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which -marks  a  soul  predestined  for  its  God. 
Sometimes  Father  Tern  saw  her  from  the  window 
of  his  room  returning  from  some  charitable  errand, 
flushed  with  happy  life,  and  in  all  the  beautiful 
vigor  of  her  young  and  unimpaired  strength.  He 
almost  sighed  when  he  contrasted  it  with  Ids  own 
weak  condition.  And  sometimes,  when  lie  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  visit  the  little  church  he  heard 
her  instructing  the  children — concealed  from  him 
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by  curtains  which  separated  the  main  part  of  the 
chapel  from  an  impromptu  school-room,  she  neither 
knew,  nor  would  her  vanity  have  taken  alarm  had 
she  been  aware  that  her  heart-spoken  exhortations 
were  listened  to  by  another  than  the  poor  un- 
taught children  of  the  parish. 

But  he,  panting  to  devote  his  life  to  active  good 
works  to  show  his  love  for  his  Creator,  by  an  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  suffering  and  poor  and 
ignorant,  had  to  combat  many  a  painful  feeling. 
Through  boyhood  and  the  first  bright  flush  of  his 
promising  manhood,  true  priestly  work  had  been 
his  ambition;  but  his  dream  was  dead,  and  he 
must,  ere  long,  yield  up  his  life  without  having 
accomplished  a  single  one  of  his  ardent  wishes. 

"  I  am  going  home  with  such  empty  hands," 
he  said,  sadly,  to  Father  Hartney  one  evening, 
when  the  two  in  the  little  parlor  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  Agnes  and  Kitty  from  the  village;  "not  a 
single  good  work,  and  I  had  hoped  to  do  so  much !" 
He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  kind  old  clergyman — to  whom  Father  Tern, 
by  his  many  virtues,-  had  already  endeared  him- 
self, did  not  reply.  He  understood  that  ardent 
soul  too  well  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  re- 
mark had  proceeded  from  a  want  of  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  knew  that  it  was  only  the 
bitterness  before  the  joy,  the  trial  which  accom- 
panies every  soul  before  its  entire  purification 
from  earth. 

Kitty's  voice  sounded  in  laughing  remonstrance 
with  one  of  the  children,  who  would  escort  her- 
self and  Miss  Hartney  from  the  village.  One 
would  have  a  second  farewell  kiss,  in  the  struggle 
for  which  a  slender  neck-band  escaped  from  the 
bosom  of  Kitty's  dress.  She  did  not  perceive  it, 
and  becoming  entangled  in  one  of  the  buttons  of 
her  robe,  it  thus  remained  till  she  entered  the 
house.  Then  a  sudden  motion  detached  it;  it 
fell,  with  a  little  case  to  which  it  had  been  fast- 
ened, on  the  floor  at  Father  Tern's  feet.  He 
stooped  to  raise  it.  The  fall  had  caused  the  case 
to  open,  and  there  revealed  was  Kitty's  treasured 
miniature  of  the  Madonna.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  escaped  from  the  priest  as  he  lifted  it, 
and  his  face  flushed  as  he  asked: 

"Where  did  you  get  this,  Miss  McCarthy?" 

Kitty  modestly  recounted  the  story.  From  an 
indisposition  to  acquaint  any  one  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Kitty's  early  life,  neither  Father 
Hartney  nor  his  sister  had  told  Father  Tern  Kit- 
ty's tale.  Now,  as  he  listened,  his  left  hand 
wandered  to  his  breast  pocket,  and  when  the 
young  girl  had  concluded  he  drew  forth  the  coun- 
terpart of  her  miniature. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  ?"  he  asked. 

Only  one  word  answered  him, — "Frank!". 

"Yes,  I  am  Frank;  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  little  child  I  once  took  to  Vespers,  but  whom 
I  never  expected  to  meet,  thus." 

Then  he  told  his  o  sm  story — much  of  it  Father 
Hartney  already  knew — the  pious  mother  who 
had  first  planted  in  the  boy's  heart  his  heaven- 
ward impulses;  the  reckless,  gambling,  drinking 
father,  the  affluent  circumstances  succeeded  by 
the  bitter  poverty  which  drove  the  family  to 
Kitty  McCarthy's  neighborhood,  and  the  boy  to 
labor  at  such  work  as  his  frail  strength  would 
allow;  the  late  relief  of  a  worthy  uncle  when 
years  of  penury  had  broken  his  mother's  health 
and  rendered  her  so  weak  that  the  lad  had  feared 


to  excite  her  by  recounting  his  adventure  with 
little  Kitty  McCarthy ;  the  departure  to  his  uncle's 
home;  the  quick,  successive  deaths  of  his  parents, 
his  college  life,  and  his  ordination;  these  latter 
were  the  events  of  his  life  since  his  last  farewell 
to  Kitty. 

His  appearance  now  was  so  different  to  the 
picture  she  had  been  wont  to  frame  of  him;  the 
slight,  little  figure  was  there,  but  it  was  so  much 
taller;  and  the  thich  black  curls,  only  they  were 
blacker  and  shorter;  but  the  lines  of  suffering  in 
the  worn  face,  added  to  the  changes  which  man- 
hood had  made,  had  rendered  its  expression 
totally  different  to  that  which  had  always  risen 
before  Kitty's  mental  vision.  That  evening  was 
his  last  in  the  parlor.  From  that  night  he  sank 
so  rapidly  that  before  the  end  of  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer his  final  change  had  come. 

"And  you  are  not  going  with  empty  hands!" 
whispered  Father  Hartney,  who  knelt  beside  him 
on  the  very  last  evening  of  his  earthly  stay; 
"  there  is  one  young  soul  who  owes  her  happy 
state,  under  God,  to  you." 

A  bright  smile  broke  over  the  pale,  spiritual- 
looking  face. 

"I  thank  thee,  O  Mother  of  God!  that  thou 
hast  so  well  guarded  the  trust  I  left  thee.  Through 
thy  intercession  was  this  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning,  and  through  thy  intercession  may  my 
loving  Saviour  not  reject  such  an  unworthy  serv- 
ant as  I  am."  And  the  beautiful  young  life  went  out. 

A  year  after,  Kitty  McCarthy — the  "brand 
snatched  from  the  burning" — enjoyed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  dearest  wish :  the  cloister  separated 
her  from  the  world's  scenes  and  cares. 

Agnes  Hartney  married;  obtaining  such  a  hus- 
band as  her  pious  life  merited;  and  the  children 
who  are  growing  up  around  her  seem  to  bo  en- 
dowed with  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  their 
mother's  character. 


AMONG  the  beautiful  customs  prevalent  in  Catho-' 
lie  Countries,  none  is  more  striking,  or  gives  greater 
evidence  of  the  strong  faith  of  the  inhabitants,  than 
that  of  erecting  crosses  by  the  way  .-side.  Alon  n  the 
public  roads  and  mountain  passes  tlu  cross  is  plant- 
ed, everywhere  reminding  man  of  tie  great  event 
of  his  redemption.  When  travellers  fciss  by  these 
crosses,  they  raise  the  hat,  stand  or  ipeel  before 
them,  and  oner  up  a  short  prayerthat  tfiey  may  be 
shielded  from  danger  in  their  journey,  'V  that  the 
business  on  which  they  are  travelling  iru'^e  pros- 
perous. Sometimes,  when  persons  have  ^  *lieir 
way,  the  meeting  with  the  cross  inspires  them  with 
hope  and  confidence,  because  they  know  it  indi- 
cates a  road  which  will  conduct  them  to  some  hu- 
man habitation.  We  are  told  that  two  little  girls 
once  lost  their  way  in  a  thick  wood,  and  wandered 
about  for  hours  without  knowing  how  to  find  their 
way  out.  At  length  they  came  to  an  open  space, 
where  they  found  a  cross  standing.  With  joyful 
hearts,  they  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees,  and 
clasping  their  hands,  they  earnestly  besought  our 
dear  Lord  to  direct  their  steps,  that  they  midit  find 
their  way  home:  then,  after  placing  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  their  beloved  Mother,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  they  arose,  and  taking  an  old  road  which 
seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  cross,  they  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  home  of  their  parents. — Child? *  Comp. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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THE    SAINTS: 

And    the    Influence    of   Sanctity    on 
Civilization. 

BY  M.  A.  GELL. 

No.  2. 

The  saints  and  ourselves !  Is  not  the  contrast 
too  great  to  admit  of  the  association  even  in  words  ? 
Who  are  the  saints  ?  and  what  are  we  ?  St.  Francis 
of  Assisium  and  St.  Theresa  of  Spain  are  among 
the  glorious  representatives  of  sanctity  for  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  October:  and  what  dis- 
tinguished them  which  we  can  safely  do  without? 
We  will  not  speak  of  miracles,  of  fasts  and  macer- 
ations which  seemed  miraculous, — or  at  least  which 
i.-o  cou'ici  scarcely  ""imitate  without  a  miracle, — 
these  were  the  result  of  long  years  of  close  com- 
munion with  God,  for  which  He  imparted  to  these 
favored  ones  a  peculiar  strength;  rather  will  we 
begin  at  the  beginning,  as  better  suited  to  our  own 
small  advancement,  and  ask  how  did  this  sanctity 
begin,  which  ended  with  placing  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Theresa  on  the  altars  of  the  Church  for  our 
example  and  imitation  ? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  Catechism, 
which  we  all  learn  by  rote,  but  which  it  takes  us 
long  years  to  realize  in  practice:  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve ;"  which  is  but  another  way 
of  teaching  us  "  to  love  God  above  all  things  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves."  But,  you  say:  Why, 
every  child  has  learnt  that !  what  need  to  remind  us 
of  it  now?  Simply  because  it  contains  the  whole 
duty  of  man;  simply  because  if  we,  in  our  own 
persons,  did  this,  as  it  should  be  done,  we  should 
ourselves  be  saints;  simply  because  if  in  earnest 
we  set  ourselves  to  study  how  to  do  this  in  sim- 


plicity of  purpose,  we  shall  become  aware  of  the 
shallow  foundations  on  which  the  pretensions  to 
mere  human  knowledge  rest,  and  become  imbued 
with  ideas  which  will  overturn  many  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The 
saints,  living  in  God,  see  things,  in  a  measure,  as 
those  things  are  to  the  eyes  of  God.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  exterior  does  not  veil  from  them  defects 
in  the  interior  life.  Thus  St.  Theresa  refused  to 
admit  a  rich  postulant  to  her  order,  saying  "that 
great  ladies,  accustomed  to  command,  seldom 
have  humility,  obedience  or  simplicity  enough 
for  a  religious  life,  and  are  more  likely  to  over- 
turn a  religious  order  than  to  support  it."  How 
different  this  from  the  world,  which  esteems  the 
patronage  of  the  great  at  so  high  a  price! 

"  Bow  down  your  neck  with  meekness,  great 
Secambrian  prince;  adore  what  you  have  hith- 
erto burnt,  and  burn  what  you  have  hitherto 
adored,"  said  St.  Reniigius  to  Clovis,  when  about 
to  administer  to  that  prince  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism. Do  we  recognize  that  these  are  the  conditions 
of  happiness,  of  civilization  ?  that  we  are  started 
on  wrong  principles,  and  must  begin  over  again 
on  right  ones  before  we  can  hope  to  attain  the 
first  elements  of  wisdom  ? 

To  see  things  in  God,  is  to  see  them  in  their 
true  relationships;  it  is  to  see  beauty  evolve  at 
His  command,  when  to  others  the  world  is  dark; 
it  is  to  hear  harmony  dispensing  its  varied  tones, 
exalting  the  spirit-life,  when  the  discords  of  earth 
would  be  the  noisest  were  not  the  soul  rapt  in  the 
glory  of  its  Creator  beyond  all  consciousness  of 
lower  ills.  This  is  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
saints;  this  is  what  caused  St.  Francis  to  love 
poverty  so  as  to  term  it  his  bride ;  there  is  noth- 
ing in  squalid  indigence,  of  itself,  to  excite  any 
human  love,  nothing  in  mere  privation  to  call 
forth  ecstasies ;  but  the  fact  that  the  soul  must  be 
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emptied  of  self,  emptied  of  the  beggarly  desires 
for  earthly  goods,  in  order  to  make  room  for  God 
to  enter  and  display  His  glory,  this  called  forth 
the  eulogy  of  the  saint  on  poverty  itself.  St. 
Francis  says:  "Into  Love's  furnace  I  am  cast: 
I  burn,  I  languish,  pine  and  waste.  O  Love  divine! 
how  sharp-  thy  dart!  how  deep  the  wound  that 
galls  my  heart!  as  wax  in  heat,  so  from  above, 
my  smitten  sonl  dissolves  in  love."  "  All  creatures, 
love,  aloud  proclaim;  heavens,  earth  and  sea  in- 
crease my  flame;  whate'er  I  see,  as  mirror  bright, 
reflects  my  Lover  to  my  sight;  my  heart  all  ob- 
jects to  Him  raise;  are  steps  to  the  Creator's 
praise." 

This  intense  love,  like  an  intense  light,  casts 
into  the  shade  all  lesser  lights  and  loves;  absorbed 
in  one  grand  ecstatic  thought  of  the  greatness, 
goodness,  nay,  of  the  LOVE  of  God,  St.  Francis 
could  not  take  time  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
dross  of  earth  while  he  could  say  with  truth: 
"The  tree  of  love:  its  roots  hath  spread  deep  in 
my  heart  and  rears  its  head ;  rich  are  its  fruits, 
they  joy  dispense,  transport  the  heart  and  ravish 
sense."  He  was  rich  enough.  Without  this  feel- 
ing his  love  of  poverty  would  have  been  but  the 
stoical  contempt  of  Diogenes,  ministering  to  his 
pride,  fostering  his  vanity,  and  enhancing  his 
false  estimate  of  self  to  the  decree  of  crowding  out 
the  holy  spirit  of  God,  which  dwelleth  not,  which 
can  not  dwell,  with  any  form  of  pride;  for  pride  is 
a  false  estimate  of  self,  and  God  is  Truth.  How 
can  falsehood  and  truth  commune  in  any  shape 
together?  They  repel  each  other  by  the  very 
conditions  of  their  existence.  Where  God  enters, 
truth  must  reign;  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  soul's  unfolding  its  varied  powers  harmoni- 
ously in  the  order  pre-ordained  by  the  Great 
Creator,  and  thus  Truth  presents  things  as  they 
are ;  it  manifests  God  as  the  source  of  good,  the 
creature  as  the  recipient  of  His  favors ;  as  being 
of  itself  NOTHING,  but  receiving  every  gift, 
whether  natural  or  spiritual,  from  the  Creator, 
leaving  itself  nothing  to  boast  of.  Moreover,  a 
creature's  being  is  necessarily  limited,  and  this 
limitation  extends  both  to  time  and  power,  curbs 
its  manifestation,  nay,  compels  it  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  on  some  defined  object  if  it  would  effect 
a  purpose.  God  is  without  limit;  while  the  high- 
est,  most  extended  views  of  man  falls  within  a 
range  which,  vast  as  it  may  seem  to  him,  a  finite 
creature,  is  to  the  great  Creation  but  as  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  immense  abyss  of  space. 

The  present  age  scarcely  believes  in  saints: 
even  the  so-Called  Catholic  portion  of  the  popula- 
tions (that  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  calls  itself  en- 
lightened), has  taught  itself  to  look  at  the  record 
of  the  saints  with  a  condescending  smile,  pitying 


the  ignorance  of  their  forefathers  who  could  be  so 
easily  imposed  upon;  for  themselves,  they  are 
wiser;  they  are  learning  to  doubt,  and  to  esteem 
doubt  a  higher  state  of  existence  than  belief.  To 
affirm,  positively,  that  Truth  has  been  revealed 
and  attested  beyond  doubt  is  by  these  estetmed  an 
insult  to  the  liberality  of  the  age.  But  it  did  not 
originate  with  this  age;  for  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  Pyrrho  taught  the  same  doctrine  to 
his  countrymen:  according  to  him,  to  affirm  is 
mere  dogmatism,  since  assured  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty do  not  exist.  We  can  understand  this  of  a 
'philosophy'  which  had  lost  the  primal  tradition. 
Professors  of  such  are  necessarily  of  those  men, 
who  are,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "ever  learning  and 
never  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  truth."*  But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  it  of  professed 
believers,  who  acknowledge  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  who  have  read  the 
words  of  prophecy,  "greater  things  than  these 
shall  ye  do;"  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  Himself 
in  reference  to  future  times  when  He  should  be  no 
more  on  earth. 

It  is  the  more  difficult  to  argue  with  those  semi- 
believers,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  prejudged 
the  case,  and  very  dogmatically  assumed  that  they 
are  right.  A  smile  of  superciliousness  is  from 
them  answer  enough  to  the  detail  of  evidence 
relative  to  manifestations  of  superhuman  power 
imparted  to  the  saints.  If  man  has  thoroughly 
made  up  his  mind  that  God  no  longer  gives  evi- 
dence of  His  power  and  love  for  man,  by  permit- 
ting superhuman  acts  to  be  performed  by  His 
devoted  servants  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
souls,  it  may  fairly  be  suspected  that  a  miracle 
worked  in  the  presence  of  such  a  one  would  fail 
to  convince  him;  he  would  suspect  some  trick,  or 
even  fall  back  upon  magic,  calling  it  natural 
magic,  sooner  than  permit  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  credulity. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  argue,  premises  must  be 
agreed  upon — and  where  this  is  impossible,  words 
are  but  thrown  away.  If  then  we  would  prevail 
with  these  modern  representatives  of  liberal  Cath- 
olicity,  we  must  come  with  that  power  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  pitiful  logic  which  serves  but 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  human  wisdom;  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  that  power  that  makes  it- 
self felt  inspite  of  the  head,  and  penetrates  the 
heart  with  a  force  as  irresistible  as  the  instincts 
which  urge  the  inferior  animals  to  perform  the 
acts  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their  exist- 
ence. We  must  bring  back  God  into  the  heart; 
bid  the  half-doubting  Catholic  pray— pray  not 
merely  forms  of  prayer,  but  meditative  prayer, 


*  2  Tim.,  iii,  7. 
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with  the  Crucifix  before  his  eyes  to  instruct  him 
on  the  conditions  on  which  his  own  hopes  of  sal- 
vation are  founded, — nay,  on  the  conditions  on 
which  what  is  termed  the  progress  of  civilization 
depends  for  its  permanency ;  for  when  we  affirmed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  true  and  per- 
manent civilization  depends  upon  saintship,  we 
were  merely  uttering  another  form  of  the  truth 
which  declares  that  all  real,  permanent  civiliza- 
tion is  of  divine  origin,  and  is  the  immediate  fruit 
of  divine  ideas  infused  into  the  heart  of  man  and 
manifesting  themselves  in  action. 

The  saints,  being  those  who  commune  with 
God  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  are  the 
special  depositaries  of  these  principles;  which 
tlirough  them,  and  particularly  by  their  example, 
are  diffused  among  those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear.  Thus  when,  in  1200,  Europe,  re- 
covering from  the  long  struggle  in  which  the  old 
Roman  pagan  civilization  had  succumbed  to  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Alani, 
Suevi,  and  others,  and  was  beginning  to  form  it- 
self  again  into  states  acknowledging  civil  law  and 
order,  the  natural  tendency  of  fallen  man  threat- 
ened to  centre  as  of  yore  all  advancement  in  ex- 
terior improvement,  whicli  contains  no  germ  of 
permanency,  no  real  life  to  vivify  the  nations,  and 
God  raised  up  St.  Francis  in  Italy,  Saints  Dominic 
and  Theresa  in  Spain,  to  demonstrate  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  before  the  nations  that  the 
"  Kingdom  of  God  is  WITHIN  the  soul ;  that  the 
exterior  accidents  of  birth,  wealth,  power,  are  in 
themselves  indifferent  (if  indeed  they  do  not  mis- 
lead the  soul  as  to  their  importance,  and  so  become 
injurious) ^  and  that  real,  genuine  advancement 
must  be  sought  for  primarily  in  the  purification 
and  enlightenment  of  (fee  spirit;  which  purifica- 
tion and  which  enlightenmentTUUSt  come  directly 
from  God,  who  communicates  Himself  to  those 
who  seek  Him  in  prayer  and  the  Sacraments. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  emulate  the  auster- 
ities of  the  above-named  saints.  They  are  the 
beacon-lights  for  our  guidance  as  to  principle — 
the  heroes  who  tread  the  thorny  path  before  us, 
trample  down  the  roughness,  and  make  our  own 
footsteps  more  easy,  more  secure.  They  are  the 
generals  of  the  army,  who,  unlike  worldly  supe- 
riors, take  upon  themselves  the  severer  hardships, 
the  immoderate  toil,  that  by  so  doing  they  may 
win  by  their  prayers  and  example  our  weaker 
souls  to  take  up  our  lesser  crosses  and  march  for- 
ward on  the  true  principles  of  self-abnegation  to 
Christ  who  is  preparing  heaven  for  us, — heaven 
even  on  earth,  in  a  measure,  if  we  will  enter  the 
portals  of  that  Temple  of  Divine  Love  in  which 
the  saints  experienced  raptures,  ecstasies,  which 
bore  them  aloft  above  the  things  of  earth,  which 


thus  they  looked  down  upon,  as  men  look  down 
upon  the  playthings  of  their  childhood, — but  in 
which  we,  children  yet,  will  learn  so  to  handle 
these  playthings  as  not  to  kill  our  love  for  God 
and  His  eternal  manifestations,  but  so  to  regulate 
the  earth,  and  earth's  interests,  according  to  the 
pattern  of  true  progression  "shown  us  in  the 
Mount,"  where  the  human  and  divine  unite  har- 
moniously, and  true  civilization  is  affirmed  and 
completed  at  the  feet  of  the  Man  God. 

O  Mary,  Mother,  Queen  of  love!  Thou  who 
lookest  with  an  ever-pitying  eye  on  the  wander- 
ings of  the  children  of  men,  for  whom  thy  Son 
died  that  they  might  be  brought  back  to  the  great 
fold  of  Unity,  wherein  Truth,  Life  and  Love  pour 
forth  their  treasures  in  ever-blissful  streams  of  joy 
transcending  thought  I — O  Mother,  look  now  on 
these  temptations  to  which  we  are  exposed  to 
doubt  of  all  that  is  beyond  our  feeble  intellectual 
sense!  Inflame  our  hearts,  sweet  Mother,  that 
they  may  correct  our  heads;  teach  us  to  love 
truth,  purity,  mercy  and  goodness.  O  thou,  who 
gavest  to  the  world  the  Saviour !  see,  we  are  per- 
ishing from  the  use  we  are  making  of  His  high 
and  holy  gift!  Interpose  thy  prayers,  sweet 
Mother,  and  save  us  from  ourselves.  We  have 
confounded  our  own  understandings  with  false 
notions,  do  thou  heal  them  with  the  truth  of  ever- 
lasting life.  O  Mary,  look  on  Him  who  was, 
and  is,  thy  Son.  Pray  for  the  OVER- WISE  of  this 
favored  generation. 


A  May  Carol. 

Whitens  the  green  field,  daisy-strewn; 

A  richer  fragrance  loads  the  breeze; 
Full-flowering  meadows  sweep,  tall-grown, 

The  bending  branches  of  the  trees. 

Whitens  the  thorn,  like  yonder  snow 
That  crowns,  not  clothes,  the  hills  aloof: 

Empurpled  skies  more  darkly  glow 
Through  chasms  of  denser  forest  roof. 

The  silver  treble  of  the  bird 

O'erruns  her  music's  graver  base, 
That  golden  murmur,  always  heard, 

That  dins  the  universal  space, 

Comminarled  sound  of  insect  swarm, 
And  vagrant  bee,  and  wandering  stream, 

And  workings  of  the  woodlands  warm 
By  summer  yearnings  touched  in  dream. 

O  Nature,  make  thy  children  thine! 

Erase  the  stain;  burn  out  the  blot; 
Like  her  of  mothers  most  benign, 

The  iole  that,  loving,  flatters  not. 

AUBREY  DE  VEBB. 
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ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA   H.   DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

At  the  very  last,  Amy  was  loth  to  go.  Everybody, 
even  her  uncle,  was  now  so  good  to  her,  that  she 
began  to  think  it  would  be  a  sorry  thing  for  her 
to  go  away  from  her  kinfolk  and  friends,  her  old 
home  and  its  fair  surroundings,  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  ever  since  she  was  born,  and 
around  which,  unconsciously  to  herself,  her  heart 
and  memory  had  thrown  strong  clinging  tendrils 
hard  to  sever.  Here  at  Ridge-Croft  the  thought  of 
her  dead  parents,  like  an  ever-abiding  presence, 
was  always  with  her,  shadowy  and  untangible,  but 
precious  and  comforting;  would  that  go  with  her 
to  a  strange  place,  where  she  would  be  among 
people  she  had  never  seen  or  known  before  ?  The 
more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  dreadful  it  seemed  ; 
because,  with  all  these  very  natural  regrets  and 
emotions,  mingling  with  them  there  was  a  dread 
and  uneasiness  in  her  mind,  like  a  chilly  shadow, 
that  made  her  afraid — a  dread  so  unreasoning  that 
when  she  was  all  alone,  and  fixed  her  thoughts 
upon  it,  placing  it,  apart  from  every  other  thing, 
she  could  give  it  no  more  shape  or  form  than  a 
fear  that  she  might  be  put  to  sleep  by  herself  at 
Mrs.  Ellis'  school  in  a  room  infested  by  rats, — rats 
being  the  bete-noir  of  her  life;  then  she'd  get  up, 
thinking  what  a  little  simpleton  she  was,  and  in 
some  busy,  pleasant  way,  out  in  the  sunshine  and 
air,  try  to  shake  it  off.  But  like  the 'shadow' 
that  used  to  darken  her  grandmother's  life,  it 
•would  not  depart :  was  it  the  same  ? 

"It  was  known  all  around  the  country  that 
little  Amy  Wythe  was  going  down  to  'York  to  a 
boarding-school,  to  be  educated  and  made  a  fine 
lady  of;  and  the  neighbors — old  friends  of  her 
father's  and  mother's — and  the  young  folks  of  her 
own  age,  came  to  say  good-bye  and  tell  her  what 
a  lucky  girl  she  was.  They  brought  her '  goodies' 
more  than  would  have  filled  an  additional  trunk, 
which  she  could  not  take ;  and  pincushions,  needle- 
books,  pen-wipers,  and  other  trifles  of  deft  handi- 
work, 'for  remembrance,'  which  she  could  stow 
away  between  her  garments  when  packing  them, 
or  drop  into  corners  of  her  trunk  which  would 
hold  nothing  larger.  All  this  show  of  kind, 
friendly  feeling  increased  Amy's  regret  at  the 
prospect  of  going  away,  and  she  was  outspoken 
enough  to  tell  them  one  and  all,  flatly,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  did  not  want  to  go  away, 
and  would  be  much  happier  if  she  could  stay  at 
home  with  her  uncle  and  aunt;  "a  sure  sign," 
the  gossips  said  afterwards,  "  that  all  the  talk 
about  her  having  been  ill-treated  wasn't  worth 


j  the  breath  it  took  to  repeat  it;  "for,"  as  they  rea- 
soned, simply  but  truly,  "if  she  had  been  treated 
as  cruelly  as  reported,  she  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  get  away." 

Two  or  three  days  from  the  one  appointed  for 
her  departure,  Amy  mustered  up  courage  one 
evening  to  appeal  to  her  uncle  for  permission  to 
remain  and  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Sparks,  "  who," 
she  said,  "can  teach  me  everything;  and  oh! 
I  will  study  so  hard,  and  do  my  best  not  to  give 
you  and  aunt  any  trouble;  then,  between  whiles  I 
can  help  take  care  of  poor  Dan.  Oh,  do  please  let 
me  stay  home ! " 

Her  uncle  looked  around  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment, and  an  angry  flush  rose  to  his  brown  face; 
she  had  startled  him  out  of  one  of  his  gloomy 
reveries  as  he  sat  in  the  arm-chair — the  old  Carson 
arm-chair — at  the  far  end  of  the  veranda,  under 
the  thick  shades  of  the  vines. 

"I  wun't  listen  tu  sech  nonsense !  "  he  answered, 
curtly.  "It's  settled  that  you're  tu  go.  Your 
father  left  it  in  writin',  signed  with  his  name, 
that  you  was  tu  go  'way  tu  boardin'  school  tu  be 
eddicated  in  away  beflttin'  a  rich  gal;  so  ther's 
no  use  bein'  contrairy  about  it.  I'm  bound  tu 
carry  out  his  wishes.  Ez  tu  Dan,  he's  afflicted  by 
the  Lord,  and  tu  the  Lord  he  must  look  for  help: 
I  wun't  saycrifise  my  dooty  even  for  my  own  flesh 
and  blood."  This  was  uttered  in  his  most  stern 
nasal  tones,  his  red  sunken  eyes  looking  away 
from  her  face;  and  without  waiting  to  hear  what 
else  she  might  have  to  say,  he  got  up  and  walked 
abruptly  away. 

That  same  night,  when  her  aunt  came  into  her 
room  to  leave  some  freshly  ironed  things  in  her 
drawer,  on  her  way  to  keep  her  weary  night-watch 
with  poor  Dan,  she  begge^her  to  try  and  persuade 
her  uncle  to  let  her  stay  home,  repeating  all  that, 
she  had  said  to  him  a  few  hours  before.  It  had 
only  been  a  week  before  that  Mrs.  Joe,  with  that 
practical  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  seems 
instructive  to  the  most  commonplace  and  uncul- 
tivated New-England  mind,  had  said  to  her  that 
she  "hed  better  see  ez  little  ez  she  could  of  poor 
Dan'el,  so's  he'd  be  sort  o'  used  tu  missin'  of  her 
when  she  was  gone  fur  good ; "  and  now  when 
she  reiterated  that  if  allowed  to  stay  she  would 
help  to  take  care  of  him,  and  sing  to  him  whenever 
he  wished  her  to  do  so,  the  mother's-hcart  of  the 
woman  was  again  touched  in  its  one  tender  spot; 
her  hungry-looking  eyes  filled  with  strange  tears, 
and  for  an  instant  she  could  not  speak,  but  stood 
looking  down  at  Amy,  shaking  her  head. 

"I  don't  want  to  go;  indeed  I  don't,  aunt!  I'll 
be  so  good !  and  work  too !  if  you'll  let  me  stay," 
she  urged. 

"  Lawful  sakes !  du  stop,  child !    How  can  I  help 
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it?"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  recovering  her  voice  and  swal- 
lowing her  tears.  "  I'm  kinder  sorry  too  now,  that 
it's  come  tu  the  p'int  that  you've  tu  go.  You've 
been  very  good  tu  Dan'el ;  he  seems  tu  take  com- 
fort in  seein'  and  hearin'  of  you,  but  it's  no  use  tu 
fret ;  it's  fur  your  own  good ;  and  raaly  now,  tu 
speak  the  truth,  sence  your  uncle's  started  off  on  a 
new  tack  with  you  you'll  be  sp'iled  tu  death  ef  you 
stay." 

You  see  how  completely  everyone  was  deceived, 
and  how  clear  the  man's  record  would  stand  in 
the  face  of  anything  happening  to  Amy,  should 
a  question  of  law  ever  come  up  about  the  inheri- 
tance. 

"But  I  won't  let  them  spoil  me!  and  now  that  I 
know  how  to  do  things,  I  will  help  you,  and  do  so 
many  chores  for  you,  aunty,"  sobbed  Amy. 

"  Dun't,  now !  You're  the  silliest  young'  un  I  ever 
came  across.  I  hevn't  never  too  much  work:  I 
like  it:  and  me  and  Josh  can  take  keer  of  Dan'el 
(slve  never  called  him  'Dan'  now);  and  the 
Deacon's  voice  will  stiddy  him  whenever  he  gits 
in  them  ragin'  moods.  You'll  hev  tn  go, — there's 
no  help  for  it,  sence  Lawyer  Abert's  put  his  finger 
in  the  pie;  fact  is,  it's  mostly  his  doin's,  but  dun't 
let  on  ez  I  told  you.  I'll  make  Josh  write  tu  you 
and  tell  you  how  Dan'l  and  the  rest  of  us  here  tu 
hum  gits  on.  Sort  them 'arstockin's;  they're  the 
last  of  the  lot  that  hed  to  be  darned ;  and  when  you 
put'  em  away,  come  down  to  prayers,"  said  Mrs. 
Joe,  scarcely  drawing  a  breath  while  she  spoke, 
and  ending  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  which  answered 
for  a  period. 

So  she  had  kept  out  of  Dan's  sight — only  going 
in,  when  called,  to  sing  to  him,  when  not  even  the 
skilfully  played  strains  of  the  violin  could  soothe 
him;  for  although  the  music  in  a  degree  tended  to 
restrain  him,  he  missed  the  bright  presence  that 
had  from  the  day  of  his  hurt  been  the  sun  of  his 
clouded,  darkened  world,  the  only  link  between 
his  old  life  and  its  present  desolation,  although  like 
all  the  rest,  he  had  forgotten  who  she  was.  And 
now  she  knew  that  it  was  no  longer  of  the  least  use 
to  struggle  against  fate — or  rather,  to  use  a  less 
pagan  expression,  against  the  strong  will  of  others, 
and  with  lingering,  loving  steps  she  visited  one  by 
one  her  old  favorite  haunts  in  woodland,  dell,  and 
on  the  rocky  hillside.  She  made  garlands  of 
bright  leaves,  wild  asters  and  ferns,  and  hung 
them  upon  the  headstones  ef  the  two  graves  that 
it  so  hurt  her  to  go  away  from ;  she  put  her  arms 
about  the  cold  marble  and  kissed  the  dear  names 
'Amy  Wythe,'  her  mother's,  and  'Aleck  Wythe,' 
her  father's;  she  pressed  her  lips  and  cheeks 
against  the  great  old  tree  where  she  used  to  lie 
down  to  rest,  when  tired  of  her  long  rambles,  to 
watch  the  chipmunks  scrambling  up  and  down 


and  over  the  wide-spreading  boughs,  and  peep  at 
rabbits  squinting  their  noses  at  her  through  the 
furze  or  out  of  the  hollows  of  moss-grown  stumps. 
Oh  how  she  hated  to  leave  them  all — such,  old 
friends  as  they  were, — to  go  away  from  the  lichen- 
covered  rocks  and  the  laughing  brook  that  leaped 
down  over  the  steepest  of  them,  and  ran  with  dash 
and  sparkle  over  the  pebbles,  through  tangled 
grapes  and  ferns,  towards  the  broad  bright  river 
down  there  in  the  valley !  She  spent  an  hour  at 
Willow  Island  when  the  level  sun  wrapped  it  in 
light  and  made  it  look  like  a  throne  of  emerald  in 
a  golden  sea ;  she  wrote  her  name  on  the  sands, 
and  cut  a  capital  A  and  W  on  the  soft  bark  of  a 
young  willow;  how  she  wished  she  could  livev 
there,  and  that  there  were  no  boats,  so  that  they 
could  never  come  and  bring  her  away, — the  fool- 
ish, loving  heart!  She  crept  out,  when  night 
came,  to  the  old  maples  on  the  lawn,  put  her  arms 
around  them  and  kissed  them  good-bye ;  she  gath- 
ered a  rose  and  a  white  chrysanthemum,  and 
picked  up  some  scarlet  leaves  that  drifted  down 
upon  her  head ;  these  she  put  together,  and,  when 
she  got  to  her  room,  laid  them  between  the  pages 
of  a  large  dictionary  that  Schoolmaster  Sparks  had 
presented  to  her  as  a  parting  gift,  'for  remem- 
brance.' And  that  dear  bright  room !  ah  if  her 
strong,  beautiful  Angel  would  only  move  it  to 
where  she  was  going,  it  would  not  seem  so  bad  or 
so  strange  to  leave  home!  But  she  knew  how 
foolish  such  thoughts  were,  and  so  she  contented 
herself  with  passing  her  hand  lovingly  over  every 
object  in  it,  and  otherwise  doing  many  silly,  child- 
ish, but  touching  things,  for  again  the  strange 
shadow  darkened  her  heart  and  filled  It  with  an 
indefinable  dread  that  she  would  never  see  them 
again.  Then  when  she  knelt  down  to  say  her 
prayers  before  going  to  bed,  she  prayed — not  that 
the  great,  bright  Angel  of  her  life  would  move 
her  pretty  room  to  Mrs.  Ellis'  school — but  that  he 
would  take  care  of  her  and  keep  her  from  harm,— 
and  went  to  sleep  wondering  if  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  Him  who  loved  little  children  would  not  pity 
and  love  her  ? 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning  when,  after  the 
last  good-bye,  Amy  got  into  the  chaise  with  her 
uncle,  her  trunk  strapped  behind  it,  and  was  driven, 
rapidly  away  from  Ridge-Croft  towards  Bolton, 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  they  were  to  meet 
Squire  Abert  at  his  house,  and  after  some  business 
was  transacted — what,  she  did  not  hear — they  were 
to  take  the  cars.  At  first  Amy  saw  nothing ;  her 
heart  felt  choked,  and  tears  blinded  her  eyes. 

Her  uncle  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  sat  there  look- 
ing straight  before  him,  his  face  wearing  an  aspect 
more  stern  and  forbidding  than  usnal ;  and  there 
was  none  to  comfort  her  under  this  new  pain  of 
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actual  separation  from  all  that  she  knew  and  loved. 
But  sorrow  c!o?s  not  abide  long  with  the  young 
heart:  it  melts,  like  'the  morning  cloud  and  the 
early  dew,'  with  the  first  brightness  that  casts  a 
glow  upon  it,  and  the  child  found  herself  presently 
watching  glimpses  of  beautiful  sunlit  landscapes 
that  openings  here  and  there  between  the  hills  re- 
vealed,— then  they  passed  high  woodlands,  quaint 
farin-houBes,  and  orchards  glowingwith  gold, crim- 
son and  russet  apples, — and  now  they  drove  along 
a  narrow  road,  high,  rocky  steep  hills  rising  above 
it  on  the  right,  while,  going  sheer  down  on  the  left, 
it  seemed  to  overhang  the  broad  bright  river  which 
rushed  on  its  resistless  course  far  below  them. 
Amy  held  her  breath :  never  had  she  beheld  any- 
tiling  as  glorious  as  that  beautiful  river  and  its 
shores  stretching  back  to  the  luxuriant  rolling 
lands  on  either  side.  All  these  novel  sights,  with 
the  pleasant  motion,  and  the  fresh  pure  air  smell- 
ing only  of  the  fragrant  wildwood  that  fanned 
back  the  tangled  curls  from  her  forehead  and 
brought  vivid  roses  into  her  cheeks  and  lips, 
gradually  diverted  Amy's  mind  from  her  grief,  and 
by  the  time  they  got  to  Bolton  she  had  recovered 
the  elasticity  of  her  spirits  in  a  certain  degree. 
The  busy,  bustling  town,  with  its  crowds  of  men 
and  women;  the  gay  shop-windows  lining  the 
street,  through  which  Deacon  Wythe  urged  his  fat, 
sober  horses;  the  elegant  houses  and  churches 
they  passed  on  the  way  to  Mr.  Abert's  were  full 
of  novelty  and  interest  to  our  little  rustic,  who  had 
never  been  there  before.  Mr.«Abert  was  standing 
on  the  marble  steps  of  his  handsome  house,  appa- 
rently waiting  for  them;  Amy  felt  herself  lifted 
out  and  kissed,  and  heard  a  kind,  genial  voice 
saying ;  "  It's  plain  to  see  you're  well  taken  eare 
of.  You're  almost  as  pretty  as  your  mother  was 
at  your  age.  Welcome,  my  dear!  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  t "  then  Amy  felt  herself  put  upon  her  feet, 
and  saw  that  it  was  Squire  Abort,  who  had  carried 
her  bodily  through  the  hall-door  and  now  led  her 
into  a  large  drawing-room,  which  to  Amy's  un- 
cultivated eyes  looked  like  a  palace,  or  as  she 
imagined  one  should  look.  After  setting  her  down 
upon  a  velvet-covered  sofa,  he  lifted  up  her  chin, 
took  another  square,  keen  observation  of  her  face, 
and  after  saying  "All  right,"  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction, he  went  back  to  the  Deacon,  who  still  sat 
in  the  chaise  holding  the  reins. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Deacon !  hope  you'll  excuse 
my  unceremonious  ways !  The  little  girl  is  look- 
ing rosy  and  well :  but,  bless  my  soul,  that  reminds 
me!  Kate!  I  say,  Kate!"  cried  Mr.  Abert  to  a 
lady  who  was  trimming  plants  at  an  upper  window, 
— "  call  Sadie,  and  both  of  you  run  down  to  the 
drawing-room:  there's  a  little  girl  there,  Amy 
Wythe-,  whom  I  wish  yon  to  look  after  and  be  kind 


to.  The  Deacon  here — my  wife,  Deacon — and  I 
have  to  go  to  the  bank  to  attend  to  some  business, 
and  to  the  railroad  office ;  hare  dinner  ready  at  two 
sharp,  so  that  we  shan't  miss  the  3.30  Express. 
"Now,  Wythe,"  added  Mr.  Abert,  as  he  skipped 
into  the  chaise  without  waiting  to  be  questioned 
by  his  wife,  "we'll  go  and  look  through  those 
papers  and  things  together." 

"I  reckon  you'll  find  'em  all  square!"  replied 
the  Deacon,  stiffly. 

"  Oh  yes, — no  doubt  of  that.  You  proposed  it, 
you  know;  and  as  something  might  happen  to  the 
child  while  she's  away  at  school,  I  thought  it  a 
very  wise  precaution  on  your  part.  It  would  be  in 
your  favor,  you  know,  for  it  to  be  understood  that 
others  besides  yourself  knew  how  the  property  had 
been  managed,"  answered  Mr.  Abert  gravely. 

But  Wythe  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  know 
that  it  was  in  Amy's  interests  and  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  reputation  that  this  meddlesome 
lawyer  made  himself  so  officious,  even  while  he 
acknowledged  in  his  secret  thoughts  that  it  might 
serve  his  turn  well,  in  case  of  Amy's  death,  to  have 
a  man  of  Mr.  Abert's  character  and  standing  to 
back  him.  He  did  not  shrink  in  the  least  from  the 
closest  investigation  of  his  accounts,  knowing  that 
by  his  thrifty  and  good  management  the  receipts 
were  one-third  more  than  they  had  ever  been,  and 
the  property  in  every*way  of  increased  value.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  it  suited  his  interests,  pres- 
ent and  future,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Abert ; 
so  he  dropped  his  surly  mask,  and  made  himself 
as  agreeable  as  it  was  in  the  man's  nature  to  be, 
during  their  short  drive  to  the  bank,  where  the 
Ftrong  box  containing  all  the  business  papers  of  the 
Carson  property  had  been  kept  for  half  a  century, 
and  from  which  he  had  not  ventured  to  remove 
them.  We  have  no  desire  to  follow  Mr.  Abert 
and  the  Deacon  into  the  private  room  of  the  bank, 
— we  have  no  fancy  for  ledgers  and  accounts,  deeds, 
notes,  coupons,  certificates  of  stock,  and  all  the 
other  musty  dulness  which  Carlyle,  that  great 
master  of  the  English  tongue,  classifies  under  the 
generic  name  of  'dry-as-dust' !  wo  will  leave  them 
to  enter,  and  see  the  iron  studded  door  close  upon 
them  with  a  glad  foci  ing  of  escape,  and  return  to 
Mr.  Abert's  pleasant  home. 

[TO  BE  GONTINtrEIX] 


"THE  good  Christian  travels  on  the  road  of  this 
wond  mounted  upnn  a  beautiful  car  of  triumph, 
This  car  is  drawn  by  angels,  ami  our  Lord  Himself 
guides  it.  Whilst  the  poor  sinner  is  harnessed  to 
the  ear  of  his  course  of  life  and  the  devil  is  upon 
the  seat,  who  forras  him  to  advance  by  great  blows 
of  the  lash."  Cure  of  Ara. 
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'Terra   Incognita.' 


TERRA  INCOGNITA:  OR,  THE  CONVENTS  or  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM.  By  JOHN  NICHOLAS  MUKPHT, 
Author  of  "Ireland:  Political  and  Social"  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  it  Co.  1873. 

To  many  Americans,  evca  to  some  Catholic 
ones,  the  religious  life  is  an  unknown  land,  of 
which  they  have  as  queer  notions  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Fiji  Islands  may  be  presumed  to  have 
of  the  domestic  life  of  a  civilized  people. 

The  average  Protestant,  or  rather  non-Catholic 
— for  by  Protestant  is  understood  one  who  has  at- 
tached himself  to  some  sect,  whereas  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  with  whom  we  now  meet 
outside  of  the  Church  belong  to  no  particular 
denomination,  and  the  usual  expression  you  hear 
from  them,  from  those  at  least  who  give  serious 
thought  to  religious  subjects,  is  that  if  they  were 
to  connect  themselves  with  any  Church  it  would 
be  the  Catholic  Church, — the  average  non-Catho- 
lic, then,  even  though  he  plumes  himself  on  be- 
iug  liberal  in  his  views,  knows  nothing  about  the 
motive  that  impels  the  Catholic  to  embrace  the 
religious  life,  and  consequently  can  form  no  true 
idea  of  the  life  that  is  led  by  Religious. 

None  of  the  motives  usually  imagined  by  non- 
Catholics  could  keep  a  soul  in  the  convent,  much 
less  keep  together  that  vasVarmy  of  Christ's  sol- 
diery who  from  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church, 
with  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Basil,  at  their  head, 
down  to  the  present  day,  when  convents  are  as 
nourishing  as  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  ages  of 
faith,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
OoJ  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  active  works 
of  charity. 

We  hear  them  speak  of  religious  fanaticism,  of 
misguided  zeal,  of  ambitious  longing  for  power, 
of  a  desire  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  or  of  disap- 
pointment in  worldly  expectations. 

Even  a  superficial  reading  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
great  and  exhaustive  book  on  the  Convents  in  the 
British  Empire  will  convince  the  reader  having 
these  false  notions  of  the  utter  impotence  of  such 
motives  to  make  men  and  women  bind  themselves 
by  vows  to  a  life  they  need  not  embrace  unless 
they  desire  it — to  a  life  they  cannot  embrace  un- 
less they  are  tried  by  one,  two,  and  sometimes 
three  years'  novitiate ;  and  that  reader  can  scarcely 
help  blushing  at  himself  for  having  had  such  a 
ridiculously  low  opinion  of  human  nature  assisted 
by  God's  grace — an  opinion  as  low  as  a  heathen's 
could  possibly  be,  and  totally  unworthy  of  one 
who  does  not  deem  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to 
be  a  tissue  of  incomprehensible  and  impractica- 
ble doctrines.  • 

From  the  interesting  history  the  author  gives 


of  the  various  Orders,  from  the  copious  extracts 
he  makes  from  their  rules  and  constitutions,  from 
the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Religious,  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  such  motives  not 
only  could  not  give  strength  to  observe  the  rule 
of  religious  life,  but  that  they  would  be  invincible 
obstacles  to  entering  a  convent. 

But  led  on  through  the  Terra  Incognita  by  such 
an  intelligent  guide  as  the  author,  becoming  fully 
acquainted  through  him  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  unknown  land,  and  having  pointed  out  to 
him  the  great  good  they  do,  the  non-Catholic  or 
prejudiced  reader  will  see,  what  is  patent  to  every 
educated  Catholic,  that  three  things  must  be  the 
aim  of  all  who  enter  the  religious  state :  the  glory 
of  God,  first  of  all;  then  their  own  progress  in 
perfection ;  and  the  good  of  others  by  assisting 
them  in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  needs. 

After  giving  the  history  of  the  first  institution 
of  nuns,  the  author  ends  the  chapter  with  these 
reflections,  which  bring  out  fully  the  motives  that 
have  always  actuated  those  who  have  chosen  the 
religious  state  of  life : 

We  have  seen  that,  at  first,  those  who  embraced 
the  religious  life  had  no  other  design  than  to  serve  God 
with  greater  perfection,  and  to  sanctify  themselves  by 
prayer,  silence,  work,  mortification,  and  the  exercise  of 
mutual  charity.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  relhjioufc  | 
orders  both  of  men  and  women.  But  in  the  course  of  j 
time,  as  the  necessities  of  mankind  required  it,  a  comi 
brnaiion  of  the  active  and  contemplative  life  was  intro- 
duced, and  several  religious  congregations  were  estab- 
lished; and  thus  besides  the  praise  of  God  and  the 
sanctification  of  their  own  souls,  all  the  offices  of 
Christian  charity  are  now  discharged,  and  every  neces- 
sity of  mankind  is  ministered  to,  by  these  devoted 
daughters  of  religion 

Nearly  all  the  ancient  Orders,  too,  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  age,  now  undertake  active  duties,  chiefly 
the  education  of  youth. 

Nevertheless,  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
originally  instituted— the  continuous  praise  of  God 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  through  thesilont  vigils  of 
the  night — are  not  on  this  account  neglected.  All  nuns 
recite  the  Divine  Office;  and  in  most  orders,  the  Sisters 
assemble  in  choir  for  this  purpose,  as  they  would  in  all 
if  not  prevented  by  their  extern  works  of  charity.  All 
Christian  communities  believe  in  the  obligation  and 
efficacy  of  prayer.  ....  In  the  hour  of  prosperity 
prayer  may  be  neglected;  but  let  adversity  darken  the 
horizon,  let  serious  illness  or  death  invade  our  homes, 
it  is  then  that  we  turn  instinctively  to  the  great  and 
omnipotent  disposer  of  human  events,  and  pray  with 
an  intensity  of  fervor  and  an  earnestness  of  devotion, 
which,  corning  naturally  from  the  heart,  are  perhaps 
the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being.  And  yet  there  tire  men, 
who,  uttering  not  one  word  of  censure  against  those 
whose  lives  are  an  unceasing  round  of  dissipation,  and 
who  seldom  or  never  pray,  loudly  inveigh  against  the 
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contemplative  orders,  and  object  to  nuns  leading  lives 
of  'barren  holiness!'  Have  they  not  read  in  tho  Old 
Testament  how  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned,  not  by 
the  prowess  of  the  men  engaged,  or  the  genius  of  their 
leaders,  but  by  the  intercession  of  the  Patriarch  who 
prayed,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  on  the  mountain  ? 

Although  this  extract  is  long,  and  has  naturally 
brought  out  the  main  motive  that  impels  a  Chris- 
tian to  enter  the  religious  life,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  still  further  the  eloquent  words  of 
the  author,  as  he  continues  to  speak  of  the  prayers 
of  Religious  Communities : 

In  an  age  of  infidelity,  and  sin,  and  worldliness,  it  is 
well  that  there  should  be  those  who  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  praising  God,  and  praying  to  Him,  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  all  mankind,  of  every  creed 
and  every  clime"  for  all  are  His  creatures.  We  are 
but  too  apt  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  intercessory 
prayer.  We  become  familiar  with,  and  therefore  cease 
to  tremble  at,  the  revelations  of  our  divorce  courts,  and 
other  indications  of  revolting  crimes,  that,  now  and 
then,  come  to  the  surface.  And  yet  we  have  read  in 
Holy  Writ  of  how  a  city  immersed  in  sin  and  doomed 
to  immediate  destruction  would  have  been  spared  if  ten 
just  men  could  be  found  dwelling  within  its  precincts.* 
It  may  be  that  fire  from  heaven  does  not  fall  on  earth 
now,  as  of  old;  but  wars  and  famine,  and  pestilence, 
at  any  time,  may  come  upon  us.  Therefore  we  cannot 
too  highly  value,  too  carefully  guard  and  cherish,  those 
whose  whole  lives,  whose  every  thought  and  word  and 
action,  are  one  unbroken  propitiatory  offering  and 
intercessory  prayer  in  our  behalf;  and  we  may  well 
address  them  in  the  words  of  the  Laureate: 
Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

Knowing  the  real  motives  that  lead  men  and 
•women  to  embrace  the  Religious  state,  the  reader 
must  needs  be  ashamed  of  the  false,  foolish  ones  he 
had,  in  his  ignorance,  attributed  to  Religious,  who, 
if  they  are  anything,  are  terribly  in  earnest  in  what 
they  are  doing.  As  the  reader  goes  on,  he  will 
not  only  have  his  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  by 
his  amiable  guide  through  the  Terra  Incognita,  but 
lie  will  find  the  objections  he  was  wont  to  bring 
forward  against  young  ladies  entering  the  convent, 
quietly  but  convincingly  answered.  (See  Chap. 
IX.)  Replying,  for  instance,  to  those  who  dis- 
approve of  convents,  because,  they  argue,  "all 
women  ought  to  marry,  inasmuch  as  the  married 
state  is  the  state  intended  for  them  by  Provi- 
dence," the  author  says,  in  his  calm,  clear,  con- 
vincing  way : 

No  doubt  it  is  the  state  intended  for  the  great  ma- 
jority ;  but  are  there  not  many  women  who  lead  single 
lives  in  the  world,  some  by  choice,  some  by  necessity? 


*  Genesis,  xviii 


How  many  women  are  there  anxious  to  marry,  and  in 
every  way  suited  to  adorn,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of, 
married  life,  who,  in  the  highly  artificial  state  of  mod- 
ern society,  are  prevented  from  marrying  by  circum- 
stances altogether  outside  their  control?  Again, 
how  many  are  there  who,  although  eligible  matches 
offer,  prefer  leading  single  lives  in  the  world;  and  of 
these  we  all,  each  in  his  own  circle,  know  several  who 
are  most  valuable  members  of  society,  employing 
much  of  their  leisure,  their  means,  and  their  talents, 
in  works  of  practical  benevolence.  Surely,  these 
ladies  ought  to  be  free  agents,  and  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  marry  against  their  will. 

That,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  so  inti- 
mately and  largely  affecting  the  happiness  of  our 
whole  lives,  all  freedom  of  action  should  be  taken 
away — that  all  women  should  be  compelled  to  marry, 
whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or  not,  is  a  doctrine 
wholly  indefensible: 

He  then  answers  those  who  say  "why  should 
women,  if  inclined  to  lead  single  lives,  be  per- 
mitted to  bind  themselves  by  vow  ?  May  they 
not  change  their  minds  ?" 

The  reply  to  this  is:  "May  not  those  who  marry 
change  their  minds?  They  have  elected  to  marry. 
They  may  regret  their  choice  of  the  married  state. 
Nay,  more;  they  may  be  unhappily  married.  But  the 
marriage  vow  is  irrevocable. 

"It  is  but  too  true  that  marriages  are  often  con- 
tracted, without  due  consideration,  on  a  very  brief  ac- 
quaintance between  the  contracting  parties.  Not  so 
the  choice  of  a  religious  life.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  those  who  are  permitted  by  the  Catholic  Church 
to  take  religious  vows,  do  so  only  after  a  long  proba- 
tion, in  which  their  vocation  is  well  tested;  and  it  is 
not  likely  they  should  change  their  minds." 

The  author  thus  gives  the  reader  a  correct  idea 
of  this  unknown  land,  by  introducing  him  into 
the  convent,  taking  him  through  some  of  those 
that  exist  in  the  city  of  Cork ;  telling  him,  as  they 
go  along,  what  the  rules  are ;  convincing  him,  a 
priori,  what  good  must  arise  from  the  observance 
of  such  rules,  both  to  Religious  and  to  others ;  and 
then  showing  him,  before  his  eyes,  the  good  that 
is  done  and  that  has  been  accomplished  since  the 
foundation  of  the  institution;  showing  him  this, 
in  the  purity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  lives  of  the 
Religious,  in  their  life  of  prayer  and  benevolence ; 
in  the  protection  given  to  the  orphans,  the  aged,  the 
abandoned ;  in  the  careful  attendance  on  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  and  at  their  homes,  whether  the  home 
be  the  hovel  of  the  poor  and  neglected,  or  the  man- 
sion of  the  wealthy,  who,  indeed,  sometimes  need 
the  holy  influence  of  the  charitable  Sisters  even 
more  than  do  the  poor;  and  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, both  in  the  humble  parochial  schools  and  in 
the  higher  schools,  conducted  by  teachers  who, 
individually,,  yield  in  nothing  to  the  best  secular 
teachers  of  the  land,  and  who  far  excel  all  other 
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teachers  on  account  of  the  admirable  system  they 
all  have  to  conform  to,  but  chiefly  because  they 
are  not  "hirelings"  who  teach  for  temporal  gain, 
but  Religious  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the 
saving  of  others'  souls,  that  thereby  they  may  sanc- 
tify themselves  and  save  their  own  souls. 

Thus  far  we  have  indicated  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  book.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  con- 
vents now  existing  in  the  British  Empire,  the 
mere  naming  of  which  would  fill  pages;  to  this 
are  added  interesting  statistics  of  the  Religious 
and  their  houses, — showing  their  progress  and  the 
work  they  have  done ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
book  complete,  there  is  given  a  history  of  Relig- 
ious Orders  from  the  time  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Basil.  Of  course  this  history  is  brief  and  concise, 
but  none  the  less  interesting.  We  have  not  space, 
now,  to  mention  any  of  the  various  subjects  that 
are  treated  of  in  the  appendices,  or  to  make  any 
comment  on  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
primary  education.  We  must  return  to  the  book 
in  a  future  number  of  the  AVE  MARIA.  But  we 
cannot  close  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  of  the  most 
valuable  books  of  the  time,  without  recording  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  gratitude  we  feel  towards 
the  author  who  has  so  well  employed  the  talents 
confided  to  him  by  God.  A  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  he  might  have  spent  his  life  in 
harmless  leisure,  without  devoting  himself  to  lit- 
erary labor,  and  been  considered  a  good  Christian 
gentleman,  as  he  would  have  been.  With  how 
much  fuller  hands,  however,  will  he  now  appear 
before  Him  who  gave  him  his  talents,  than  if  he 
had  hidden  them,  like  the  lazy  or  timorous  servant 
in  the  Gospel  ?  He  has  given  an  example  which 
should  be  followed  by  many  in  this  country; 
some  of  whom  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye,  and 
who,  without  doubt,  will  read  these  pages.  And 
if  they  do  not  produce  such  a  perfect  work  as  our 
author's,  yet  if  they  do  what  they  can,  they  will 
be  doing  what  God  intends  them  to  do,  and  their 
friends  expect  them  to  do. 

We  would  fail  in  giving  a  complete  idea  of  the 
impression  made  upon  us  by  the  author  if  we  did 
not  publicly  declare  how  much  we  esteem  the 
man  as  well  as  admire  the  writer.  His  kindness 
to  one  who  is  very  dear  to  us  has  touched  a  chord 
in  our  heart,  that  only  the  most  genuine  acts  of 
kindness  can  reach.  The  copy  of  his  great  work, 
the  second  of  the  two  he  presented  to  one  who, 
though  a  stranger  to  him,  was  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  Religious  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  make  known,  will  be  preserved,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  our  library, 
but  as  the  production  of  a  truly  Christian  gentle- 
man 


To   Dear  Saint  Joseph— the  Saint  of 
Silence. 


Dear  St.  Joseph,  saint  of  silence, 

With  thy  meekness  pure  imbue 
Our  poor  lives  so  worse  than  worthless, 

Our  weak  hearts  so  far  from  true. 
To  theo  let  us  consecrate  them, 

With  each  sense,  and  power  of  soul, 
So  that  all  our  shameful  foibles 

Thy  sweet  spirit  shall  control. 
0,  when  Slander's  evil  clamors 

Ring,  and  fill  the  air  around, 
Let  us  feel  thy  glance  rebuking 

And  detest  the  hateful  sound. 

Saint  of  silence,  when  the  trifling 

Of  uncultivated  thought 
Leads  us  to  the  brink  of  danger 

Where  Crime's  alchemy  is  wrought, 
In  the  scale  of  upright  conscience 

Wherein  idle  words  are  weighed, 
Let  us  cast  our  aimless  accents, 

Lest  perhance  we  be  betrayed. 
Let  us  tone  the  words  we  utter 

To  the  voice  of  Nazareth, 
Slanders  then,  and  base  detraction, 

Will  not  taint  our  guarded  breath. 

Saint  of  silence,  to  thy  keeping 

Tongue  and  voice  and  heart  we  trust, 
Then  perchance  our  each  volition 

Shall,  like  thine,  become  all  just: 
Pure  like  thine,  like  thine  celestial, 

Fitting  presence  undeflled, 
Worthy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

Worthy  of  thy  Foster-Child. 
ST.  MAKY'S,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  Sept.  19. 


Perugia  and  her  Churches. 


I. 

BAN  LORENZO. — (CONTINUED.) 

And  so  it  was  in  San  Lorenzo  the  first  evening  of 
the  triduo ;  many  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
brilliant  scene,  without  any  idea  of  praying,  finally 
yielded  to  the  irresistible  influence;  many  who 
stood  up  bravely  during  the  opening  hymn,  found 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  Tantum  ergo 
was  finished. 

When  the  last  strains  of  the  music  had  died  away, 
the  officiating  priest  commenced  the  series  of  ejac- 
ulations before  described,  to  which  all  present 
responded  with  much  earnestness. 

After  the  Benediction  had  been  given  and  the 
train  of  clergy  had  entered  the  sacristy,  the  lights 
were  one  by  one  extinguished.  Gradually  the 
figures  against  the  roof  became  more  and  more 
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indistinct  as  the  broken  circles  of  light  diminished 
and  vanished.  The  deacons  at  the  high  altar 
became  misty  forms;  and  then  the  number  of  burn- 
ing lamps  lessened,  and  the  Cathedral,  now  nearly 
empty,  was  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  the  lingering 
groups  passed  through  the  portals  into  tho  still 
darker  street. 

The  two  succeeding  evenings  brought  but  very 
little  variation  from  the  oVder  above  described,  save 
that  the  preachers  were  changed.  On  these  occa- 
sions it  was  really  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  Fran- 
ciscan monk  standing  amid  the  crowd  around  the 
pulpit,  the  most  attentive  and  humble  of  listeners. 

Saturday  morning  a  grand  pontifical  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  honor  of  the  patronal  feast  of  the 
church,  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  officiating.  The 
music  was  beautiful,  rendering  formal  prayer 
almost  an  impossibility,  the  mind  insisting  on  in- 
dulging in  the  most  delightful  religious  reveries. 
The  soprano  parts  were  taken  by  a  boy,  and  if  his 
voice  lacked  the  softness  and  flexibleness  of  a  wo- 
man's throat  there  was  a  childlike  earnestness  in 
the  expression  which  gave  an  indescribable  charm 
to  his  rendering  of  the  fine  composition.  The 
Creed  was  that  portion  of  the  music  most  finely 
given,  and  the  long  full  blast  of  trumpets  at  the 
words  "JSt  expecto  resurrecttonem  mortuorum"  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  then  present. 

Vespers  in  San  Lorenzo  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, and  one  has  only  to  imagine  the  magnifi- 
cent crimson  vestments  glittering  with  golden  em- 
broidery, to  bring  the  scene  before  the  mind's  eye. 

But  the  great  question  was,  will  all  these  cere- 
monies have  their  effect?  will  the  people  of  Peru- 
gia respond  to  the  call  made  to  "all  the  faithful  ?" 
In  speaking  of  the  affair,  the  rector  said  during  one 
of  his  visits — "  There  is  no  danger  but  that  they 
will  come  to  the  ceremonies :  we  will  make  it  so 
beautiful  that  even  the  merely  curious  will  come ; 
but  if  we  can  persuade  them  to  go  to  confession 
that  is  another  affair;  we  must  pray  and  hope." 

Amid  such  prayer  and  hope,  the  starlight  night 
passed  into  twilight,  and  the  day  broke  gently  over 
the  green  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  over  the  beauti- 
ful hills  that  surround  it,  while  far  above  the  rising 
sun  the  angels  in  heaven  were  intoning  joyful  Al- 
leluias to  celebrate  the  repentance  of  sinners.  For 
as  San  Lorenzo  flung  open  its  huge  portals  that 
morning  of  August  llth,  the  groups  that  had  been 
hastening  silently  through  the  streets  usually  so 
deserted  at  that  hour,  entered  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts to  devote  their  hearts,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  to  that  Heart  which  has  so  loved  man- 
kind. That  morning  in  San  Lorenzo  can  never 
be  erased  from  the  memory ;  there  was  a  solemn 
quiet,  a  mysterious  hush,  and  yet  one  felt  that  it 
was  not  the  wearied  repose  of  evening,  but  the  full 


vigor  of  morning.  It  was  the  morning  breeze  that 
swept  in  through  the  open  portals,  the  morning 
light  that,  every  moment  increasing,  showed  plainly 
and  more  plainly  the  clusters  of  kneeling  figures. 
Truly  it  was  morning — the  morning  of  a  glorious 
day,  whose  light  passing  across  the  lofty  Alps  car- 
ried it  into  Catholic  France,  to  find  its  fitting  close, 
its  true  evening,  in  Paray-le-Monial. 

At  intervals  the  bell  attached  to  the  sacristy  door 
would  break  the  silence  to  announce  a  Mass,  and 
then  an  acolyte  clasping  a  missal  in  his  arms  would 
precede  the  priest  to  one  of  the  many  altars  around 
the  church.  But  one  had  no  time  to  stand  at  the 
door  contemplating  the  scene  and  watching  the 
priests  robed  in  the  beautiful  white  vestments  of 
the  day,  no  time  to  just  listen  to  the  sweet  tones  of 
the  little  silver  bells  pealing  forth  Elevations  and 
Communions.  To  fulfil  the  duty  of  the  day  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  a  corner,  or  at  least  a  spot  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  portion 
of  the  church  was  so  densely  crowded  that  many 
were  kneeling  on  the  steps  leading  down  to  the 
aisle,  and  even  in  the  aisle  itself.  When  one  Mass 
was  finished  the  crowd  would  decrease  to  be  im- 
mediately replaced  by  another. 

A  venerable  old  priest  made  his  way  through  the 
multitude  into  the  little  sanctuary,  and  the  solemn 
Sacrifice  was  recommenced. 

Hundreds  must  have  received  Holy  Communion 
at  that  one  Mass :  for  nearly  half  an  hour  one  could 
hear  the  tones  of  the  priest  repeating  the  words  so 
familiar  to  every  Catholic,  as  the  throng  pressed 
forward  to  the  Holy  Table.  Gradually  the  voice 
of  the  priest  grew  fainter,  and  lie  turned  towards 
the  altar  steps  utterly  weary  and  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  ciborium  steadily. 

After  having  received,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
main in  the  chapel  on  account  of  the  crowd,  and 
it  was  desirable  to  seek  a  more  retired  spot  for 
prayer.  For  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  it  was  only 
necessary  to  await  the  ringing  of  the  sacristy  bell, 
and  then  to  follow  the  priest,  and  thus  at  a  less 
frequented  altar  one  could  assist  with  true  pleasure 
at  the  touching  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

At  a  little  later  hour  one  of  the  ladies  of  Perugia 
entered,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters ;  it  was 
a  family  that  we  had  often  noticed  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  promenades,  and  as  much  as  we 
had  frequently  admired  the  pretty  pink  dresses  of 
of  the  young  ladies,  we  had  often  thought  that  their 
faces  lacked  an  intelligent  expression.  This  morn- 
ing, however,  they  walked  into  the  church  beside 
their  mother  looking  as  if  they  were  really  in  pos- 
session of  their  baptismal  innocence,  as  they  fol- 
lowed her  like  little  children  towards  the  Chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  appearance  of  the  group:  so  true  a 
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picture  of  a  Christian  matron  taking  the  requisite 
care  of  her  family.  It  was  a  brilliant  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
every  grade  of  intellect  to  serve  God.  In  no  coun- 
try could  these  two  young  girls  have  been  taught 
"self-reliance"  or  "strength  of  character,"  though 
under  some  circumstances  they  would  have  readily 
become  silly,  empty-headed  coquettes.  In  Catholic 
Italy,  however,  they  had  learned  enough  self-dis- 
trust, or  rather  humility  and  simplicity,  to  keep 
them  safe  from  the  dangers  that  usually  surround 
youth. 

One  of  the  party  on  leaving  the  church  encoun- 
tered our  landlord,  a  cheery  little  Italian.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  holiday  suit,  and  greeting  the  lady 
quite  gaily  he  passed  into  the  church.  Sometime 
later  the  same  member  of  the  family  going  to  the 
rooms  of  the  landlady  to  ask  for  a  flask  of  fresh 
water,  found  the  good  woman  bustling  around  her 
antiquated  cooking-range  preparing  Paolino's  cof- 
fee. Soon  Paolino  entered,  looking  a  little  pale 
from  the  unwonted  fast,  but  with  that  peculiarly 
happy  expression  of  quiet  triumph  which  only  a 
Catholic  can  interpret. 

Later  in  the  forenoon  the  grand  ceremony  of 
consecration  took  place.  All  who  have  witnessed 
a  Pontifical  High  Mass,  know  the  preliminary 
ceremony  of  placing  the  vestments  on  the  Bishop. 
Of  course  the  Cardinal  had  a  full  retinue  of  aco- 
lytes and  deacons,  and  everything  that  could  ren- 
der the  scene  imposing  was  called  in  requisition. 
The  vestments  were  beautiful,  though  like  all  the 
ecclesiastical  robes  of  Italy  they  were  very  light 
and  airy  in  their  patterns.  The  embroidery  was 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  the  slight  gold  tracery 
scarcely  showed  on  the  beautiful  white  moire- 
antique. 

Just  as  the  Mass  began,  the  lady  and  her  two 
daughters,  before  mentioned,  came  quickly  up  the 
aisle  and  took  their  places  amid  the  throng.  There 
was  an  unwonted  expression  of  firmness  in  the 
faces  of  all  three :  evidently  they  understood  the 
full  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  they  came  to 
give  themselves  fully  and  entirely  to  our  Lord. 

The  music  was  even  more  beautiful  than  it  had 
been  the  day  before,  and  never  did  the  appropriate 
Office  of  the  Sacred  Heart  appear  more  touching. 
After  Mass  there  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  one  heard  the  thrilling  tones  of 
the  peculiar  chant  of  the  Conflteor  echoing  through 
the  church.  Not  a  soul  present  that  did  not  com- 
prehend its  meaning,  and  all  fell  on  their  knees  to 
prepare  for  the  Papal  Benediction. 

It  was  the  rector  of  the  Cathedral  who  on  this 
occasion  officiated  as  deacon.  He  possessed  two 
rare  gifts,  a  magnificent  voice  and  extraordinary 
elocutionary  powers,  and  employing  these  in  the 


service  of  God  gave  them  additional  beauty.  That 
Conflteor  can  never  be  forgotten :  every  syllable, 
every  note  expressed  the  most  thorough  contrition, 
a  contrition  hardly  exceeded  by  the  injuries  poor 
misguided  Italy  has  heaped  upon  the  Church. 
There  was  something  in  the  posture  of  the  singer, 
as  well  as  in  the  white  dalmatic,  that  made  one 
think  of  the  paintings  of  St.  Stephen,  and  from  his 
countenance  one  might  have  almost  thought  that 
for  him  the  heavens  were  opened  and  that  he  saw 
face  to  face  the  God  whose  pardon  and  mercy  he 
implored. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE    SAINTS    AND    OURSELVES: 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons 

CHAPTER  III— [CONCLUDED.] 

UNCATHOLIC  NOTIONS. 

"  It  is  so  vulgar  to  dress  handsomely  early  in 
the  day,  and  one  would  not  like  to  go  to  church 
looking  shabby, — it  seems  improper,  not  alto- 
gether reverent." 

The  gay  lady's  excuse  for  not  going  to  Mass  on 
week-days  might  be  thought  affected,  but  she  was 
quite  sincere.  Doubtless  there  are  not  a  few,  who, 
puzzled  in  like  manner  between  the  law  of  good 
taste  and  the  fear  of  irreverence,  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  staying  at  home.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
these  ladies  are  only  lukewarm,  that  a  little  fervor 
would  put  to  flight  such  ridiculous  difficulties. 
It  is  precisely  the  imaginary  or  trifling  obstacles 
that  need  a  large  amount  of  fervor,  for  "  the  en- 
emy "  usually  entrenches  himself  in  them. 

This  queer  association  of  ideas,  dress  and  rev- 
erence, affects  a  good  many  who  are  neither  gay 
nor  worldly.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  that  keep 
churches  almost  empty  on  week-days.  A  lady 
who  has  but  one  or  two  "good  dresses"  cannot 
afford  to  wear  them  every  day.  Another,  who  has 
a  satisfactory  assortment,  takes  so  long  to  dress 
in  a  way  "fit  to  be  seen"  that  she  could  never  get 
to  church  in  time  for  the  first  Mass,  and  unluck- 
ily the  second  is  just  at  breakfast-time,  and  some 
one  would  be  dissatisfied  if  she  kept  the  table 
standing.  A  third  is  a  thrifty  matron  who  really 
does  enjoy  going  to  church,  for  there  she  can  say 
her  prayers  in  peace,  and  at  home  there  are  a 
thousand  obstacles  and  distractions.  But  she  can 
seldom  indulge  this  pious  inclination,  *br  it  makes 
the  day  seem  like  a  holiday  to  "dress  up  early," 
and  it  is  irksome  to  put  away  the  finery,  don  a 
plain  dress,  and  go  about  the  usual  humdrum 
duties.  Any  of  these  ladies  would  run  out  for  a 
little  exercise,  go  to  market  or  do  a  little  shopping 
without  any  extra  preparation,  save  putting  on 
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hat  and  gloves;  they  would  not  think  of  their 
home  costume  not  being  good  enough  at  that 
early  hour.  But  as  they  would  not  pay  a  visit,  or 
go  to  a  place  of  amusement  in  this  attire,  they 
deem  it  still  more  unsuitable  for  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  God.  Of  the  thousands  of  working  men 
an'l  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  have  the  happi- 
ness of  being  children  of  God  and  His  Church, 
how  very  few  hear  Mass  daily,  or  even  go  into 
the  presence  of  their  Hidden  Ood  to  make  a  genu- 
flection and  whisper  one  ejaculation  of  praise, 
gratitude  or  love,  one  petition  for  His  blessing  on 
themselves  and  their  toil.  The  reason  is  still  the 
the  same.  The  more  lively  their  faith,  the  more 
ardent  their  piety,  the  mora  insidious  is  the 
tempter's  art,  keeping  them  out  of  the  holy  place, 
which  perchance  lies  on  their  road  or  within  a 
convenient  distance,  by  the  recollection  that  they 
are  in  their  working  clothes ;  soiled,  shabby,  ragged, 
or,  horror  accumulating  on  horrors,  patched !  We 
have  much  to  learn  on  this  point  from  Catho- 
lic countries.  Who  thinks  it  irreverent  there  to 
wear  poor  clothes  to  church  ?  How  many  richly- 
dressed  people  were  among  the  crowd,  of  holy 
laborers  whom  the  gay  Nanno  Nagle  watched  from 
her  luxurious  carnage,  with  envy  that  turned  the 
belle  into  the  saint,  as  she  contrasted  them  going 
to  Mass  in  fhe  grey  of  the  morning,  with  herself, 
returning  from  a  ball  ? 

Five  minut€s'  reflection  would  convince  any 
sensible  mind  that  the  notion  of  its  being  improper 
or  irreverent  to  go  to  church  excpt  in  one's  "  Sun- 
day best,"  is  thoroughly  uncatholic.  The  mere 
statement  of  it,  for  that  matter,  shows  its  absurdity. 
For  how  can  we  imagine  that  God  takes  any  heed 
of  "  how  we  look  "  when  we  appear  before  Him  ? 
Are  we  not  always  in  His  presence?  Of  course 
there  is  a  question  of  propriety  in  the  case,  as  re- 
gards our  fellow-beings,  for  religion  teaches  no 
d  isregard  of  good  and  established  customs.  There 
is  also  that  intuitive  respect  for  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  which  is:  still  more  imperative.  But,  giving 
both  these  considerations  their  full  weight,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  there  is  another  of  far 
greater  consequence — the  interest  of  our  immortal 
souls.  If  that  is  best  promoted,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  by  coming  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  as  often  as  our  duties  in  life  permit,  we 
'  must  feel  that  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  propriety,  or  overstrained  reverence. 
This  loving  Master  has  told  us  that  it  is  better  to 
pluck  out  one  of  our  eyes  or  cut  off  one  of  our  feet, 
if  so  doing  promotes  our  salvation,  than  to  go  to 
perdition  with  both.  "Would  He  tell  us  it  is  better 
to  forego  all  the  grace  we  might  receive  in  a  morn- 
ing visit  to  Him,  than  to  appear  before  His  altar 
in  an  unbecoming  costume  ?  The  fact  is,  the  mod- 


ern love  of  neatness,  order,  cleanliness,  etc.,  is  car- 
ried to  a  length  beyond  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  as  well  as  of  religion.  The  impulses  of  po- 
liteness, friendship,  even  affection,  must  be  unhes- 
itatingly sacrificed  to  these  so-called  virtues,  which 
are  becoming  perfect  tyrants.  Before  their  reign 
set  it,  to  imprison  a  visitor  in  a  lonely  room  while 
a  tasty  toilette»was  being  made  would  have  been 
thought  a  proof  of  very  bad  taste  indeed.  To 
make  the  children's  untidy  appearance  a  plea  for 
refusing  a  glimpse  of  them  to  one's  dearest  friend, 
would  have  perceptibly  chilled  that  friendship,  if 
not  destroyed  it  forever.  And  as  to  standing  on 
etiquette  with  family  friends  and  kinsfolk,  the 
mere  suggestion  would  have  implied  an  insult. 
But  "we  have  changed  all  that."  What  was  for- 
merly confined  to  the  few  heartless  devotees  of  high 
fashion,  is  now  a  matter  of  course  in  circles  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  every  day  is  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  those  womanly  women  who  are 
not  ashamed  of  having  a  heart,  and  acting  on  its 
generous,  self-forgetting  impulses.  That  all  this 
tells  immensly  on  the  creature's  relations  with  the 
Creator,  is  a  result  to  be  expected.  Regard  for  ap- 
pearances, love  of  show,  heartless  ceremoniousness, 
must  be  even  more  carefully  studied  therein,  and 
the  canons  of  "good  taste"  followed  with  greater 
rigor  in  proportion  as  the  Divine  Majesty  is  ac- 
knowledged. But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  Catholics 
fall  into  such  ways  of  thinking,  as  if  they  knew 
no  better  than  those  around  them.  The  Church 
sets  us  a  very  different  example.  She  offers  the 
same  Holy  Sacrifice  in  a  simple  or  a  grand  style; 
and  whether  it  be  with  the  tall  candles,  sonorous 
music,  fragrant  incense  and  gorgeous  vestments  of 
High  Mass,  or  the  twinkling  little  lights  and  plain 
vestments  of  Low  Mass,  it  is  equally  acceptable  to 
Him  whom  she  worships  through  Himself.  Were 
the  costly  accessories  of  solemn  High  Mass  re- 
quired every  day,  few  priests  comparatively  could 
aspire  to  offer  the  adorable  Sacrifice  daily.  But 
if  it  is  proper  for  the  minister  of  God  to  ascend  to 
the  Holy  of  holies,  though  his  vestments  be  plain 
and  worn  even  to  shabbiness,  why  should  it  be 
improper  for  any  of  the  faithful,  however  mean 
and  sordid  their  garments,  to  go  lovingly  and  con- 
fidingly before  Him  who  is  our  God,  and  the  Sa- 
viour we  look  for  ?  Such  scruples  remind  us  of 
the  nonsense  written  by  certain  tourists  about  the 
"Continental  churches,"  especially  in  Italy, where 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  dirt  and  disorder,  and  no 
"prayer  can  be  prayed"  for  the  indevotion  and 
downright  irreverence  of  priests  and  people.  Dear, 
hallowed  Italy!  the  cross  thou  art  now  bearing 
will  be  a  happy  thing  for  other  lands,  if  it  pro- 
cures for  them  an  infusion  of  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  faith  and  love  which  thou  alone  hast  been 
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able  to  keep  "unimproved"  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.  It  would  be  droll,  •were  it  not  melancholy, 
to  find  new  Catholics  or  old  Catholics  setting  up  to 
teach  Italy  how  to  behave  in  church !  God  grant 
she  may  never  learn.  May  she  rather  teach  her 
teachers.  But  alas  for  the  land  of  Madonna,  it 
does  not  know  how  to  set  about  having  a  mis- 
sion :  it  knows  no  better  virtues  than  simple  humil- 
ity and  more  simple  love — its  people  are  not 
devout  or  zealous,  holy  or  wise — they  are  only 
children!  True,  those  simple  children  have  evan- 
gelized the  earth,  but  then  they  have  never  known 
how  todomineer  over  it.  They  civilized  the  nations, 
but  forgot  to  take  rank  with  the  first  class  and 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  They  joyfully  took  to 
their  Father's  house  as  many  spiritual  beggars  and 
ignoramuses  as  came  in  their  way,  found  a  sheltered 
nook  for  all,  feasted  and  fattened  them  on  the  good 
tilings  of  faith,  and  sent  them  home  strong  in 
Christian  health  and  love,  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
great  joy  they  had  received,  far  and  near,  inspiring 
to  thousands  of  great  enterprises  and  millions  of 
heroic  deeds;  but  when  the  world  looked  on  with 
reluctant  admiration,  innocent  Italy  never  came 
forward  and  said :  "  'Twas  I  taught  them — your 
national  saints  and  sages  owe  all  to  me."  O  mar- 
vellous career  of  Italy !  It  is  not  a  nation's  career, 
not  a  people's  history.  The  land  of  the  Papacy 
can  only  be  described  as  Mary's  foster-child,  imi- 
tating the  sweet,  fertile,  yet  unobtrusive  life  of  her 
Firstborn.  It  is  the  Thirty-three  years  prolonged 
through  all  the  centuries.  And  now  that  Italy — 
grace-dowered,  grace- scatter  ing,  child  of  grace 
and  beauty  still,  mid  all  its  woes — looks  down  from 
its  Calvary  the  parallel  is  complete.  Tortured  by 
traitors,  scoffed  at  by  foes,  deserted  by  friends, 
talked  at  by  sympathizers ;  yet  with  heavenly  peace 
like  a  charmed  life  around  it,  with  no  word  of  re- 
proach to  cruel  foes,  no  look  of  wounded  feeling 
at  ungrateful  friends,  Italy  is  draining  the  bitter 
cup  to  the  dregs.  It  is  a  cruel,  cruel  thing,  a  last- 
ing shame  to  all  Christendom,  and  to  the  New 
World  most  of  all.  Does  it  not  owe  to  Italy  its 
very  life?  Did  not  Italy  not  only  call  it  into  exis- 
tence, hut  ennoble  it  as  no  other  portion  of  the 
globe  was  ever  ennobled,  hy  giving  a  Saint  for  its 
discoverer,  impelled  by  no  earthly  motives,  how- 
ever good  or  laudable,  but  altogether  by  super- 
natural aims?  And  our  particular  spot  of  the 
New  World,  sharing  in  all  the  grandeur  thus  im- 
parted to  the  whole,  has  its  additional  debt,  to  Italy. 
Our  vaunted  liberties,  our  cherished  institutions, 
whence  came  they  but  from  the  land  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools?  We  look  back  to  Hie  Barons  at 
Runnymede,  and  talk  glibly  of  Magna  Chftrta,  and 
few,  even  of  us  Catholics,  remember  that  it  was 
the  Pope's  Legate  who  moulded  the  barons  while 


he  humbled  their  king.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  there  are  no  travellers  who  so  quickly  feel  at 
home  in  Italy  as  Americans.  No  wonder.  It  is 
truly  fatherland  and  motherland  to  them.  Catholic 
Americans  above  all  should  keep  the  warmest 
corner  in  their  hearts  for  Italy,  however  dear  other 
European  lands  may  justly  be.  It  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made ;  and  in- 
stead of  lessening  our  regard  for  the  other  nations, 
this  special  affection  for  Italy  would  make-  it  all 
the  more  ardent  and  lasting. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


The  Holy  Rosary. 

THE  MONTH  OF  THE  HOLT  ROSART.  Containing  Devo- 
tions for  October,  etc.  By  Rev.  P.  M.  CheVy,  O.  P. 
Translated  from  the  French.  New  York  :  P.  O'Shca. 

This  little  book,  published  with  the  approbation 
of  Most  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  D.-D.,  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  we  have  overlooked,  and  are  sorry 
for  it.  It  should  have  been  noticed  in  the  AVE 
MARIA  months  ago,  so  that  many  at  least  might 
have  the  book  for  this  month  of  October.  How- 
ever, better  late  than  never  —  and  we  promise  all  who 
have  any  devotion  to  the  devotion  of  saying  their 
beads,  a  rich  treat  in  this  book.  There  is  in  it  a 
short  meditation  or  instruction  for  each  day  of  the 
month,  followed  by  an  interesting  story.  The 
translation  is  in  the  main  very  good.  We  give 
one  of  the  examples: 

THE   ROSART  AND  THE  HERETICS. 

That  the  Rosary  is  essentially  a  Catholic  devotion,  is 
proved  in  an  evident  manner  by  the  hatred  which  her- 
etics bear  towards  it.  The  great  heresy  of  the  middle 
age,  Manicheism,  was  vanquished  more  by  the  Rosary 
of  St.  Dominic  than  by  the  sword  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort.  Sectarians  also  beheld  it  with  horror,  and  have 
always  regarded  it  as  a  thunderbolt  suspended  over 
their  heads  which  at  any  instant  might  crush  them. 
The  Rosary,  then,  is  the  herald  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity,  and  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  dogmas 
which  form  the  object  of  our  belief.  It  is  not  u  mere 
simple  practice  of  piety,  but  the  Gospel  itself  simpli- 
fied, a  popular  Catechism  which  the  little  and  the 
humble  can  rend.  The  Rosary  is  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  casts  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
teaching  of  the  doctors;  it  removes  all  issue  with  the 
subtilties  and  false  faith  of  heretics.  Protestantism, 
too,  hastened  to  proscribe  the  Rosary;  Calvin  and  Bucer 
were  not  content  to  thunder  against  it  from  the  pulpit, 
they  even  caused  the  chaplet  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
very  houses  and,  woe  to  him  who  was  surprised  with 
the  heads  in  his  hands.  Jansenism,  which  is  but  a 
branch  of  Protestantism,  has  inherited  the  same  spirit; 
it  was  impossible  that  a  devotion  so  dearlycjierished 
by  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  find 
The  philosophers  of  the  last  ccnturj', 
spring  of  the  alliance  of  MamcheiflflL*roteata 
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and  Jansenism,  had  declared  a  mortal  war  against 
Christianity,  and  spread  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  this  blasphemous  expression:  "Let  us  crush  the 
infamy!"  They  well  understood  that  faith  could  never 
perish  so  long  as  the  Rosary  should  exist;  nevertheless, 
the  faithful  continued  to  recite  the  Rosary,  and  made 
its  sublime  mysteries  their  daily  contemplation.  These 
philosophers  then  sought  by  ridicule. and  sarcasm  to 
destroy  it;  they  represented  this  mystic  crown,  this 
offering  of  the  pious  faithful  to  the  Queen  of  Angels, 
as  a  childish  and  superstitious  practice,  fit  only  for  old 
women  and  children.  Such  is  the  conduct  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Muscovite  schism  at  this  day.  In  order 
to  succeed  more  surely  in  perverting  the  faith  of  Po- 
land, the  poor  Poles  have  been  forbidden  to  form  as- 
semblies to  recite  the  Rosary;  and  those  in  whose 
houses  the  inquisitors  of  the  holy  synod  found  the 
beads,  were  severely  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. This  is  the  logic  of  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
century,  who,  though  wishing  to  appear  as  a  religious 
people,  combattcd  piety  by  raillery,  and  the  impious 
Cossacks  made  use  of  their  knout  and  their  chains  to 
suppress  the  practice  of  religion. 

Let  us  distrust  the  Christianity  of  all  those  who  do 
not  love  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Herr  Gerlach  on  Pius  IX. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  German  Parliament, 
by  Herr  Gerlach,  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
lie  said,  speaking  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX: 

"Let us  consider  the  present  Pope  and  the  Emperors 
in  their  respective  powers.  On  the  one  side  we  see 
Prussia  victorious,  and  the  German  Empire,  into  which 
these  laws  (those  against  the  Church)  have  put  confu- 
sion; we  see  in  Prussia  both  the  Catholic  and  Evangel- 
ical Churches  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  on  the 
other  side  ecclesiastical  liberty  reigning  in  the  remain- 
ing states  of  Germany. 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  already  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  disorders  that  will  spring  from  the  condition 
of  affairs.  Prussia,  with  all  her  millions,  and  the  aid 
and  friendship  of  two  Emperors,  one  of  whom  is  a 
Catholic,  is  in  open  opposition  to  Pius  IX.  If  you  wish 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  Pope's  weakness,  look  at  me:  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  Pius  IX  is  three  years  older  than  I 
am.  Once  upon  a  time,  Pius  gave  himself  over  to  the 
Liberals,  who  soon  drove  him  from  Rome,  and  turned 
the  Holy  City,  to  use  the  Pope's  own  words,  "  into  a  den 
of  beasts."  He  has  now  been  officially  despoiled  of  his 
temporal  power;  he  has  neither  army  nor  money,  and 
he  lives  upon  alms. 

"  Well,  for  all  this,  the  old  man  reigns  over  200,000,- 
000  of  men,  and  has  a  greater  power  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  ever  possessed.  The  unity  which  is 
shown  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  wonderful,  and  he  finds 
obedience,  even  in  this  Empire,  from  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  Metz  to  the  frontiers  of 
Russia,  and  from  Lake  Constance  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  In  the  midst  of  his  agony,  Pius  conquers  souls, 
and  he  is  the  only  sovereign  who  is  obeyed,  and  who 
holds  firmly  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Cross  always  means 
victory." 


Association   of  Our   Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  24th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber one  hundred  and  twenty  letters  have  IKXMI  en- 
tered on  our  register;  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  new  associates  have  l>een  enrolled;  conver- 
sion has  been  asked  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
individuals,  and  seventeen  families;  thirty  sick 
persons  have  been  recommended ;  special  favors 
have  been  solicited  for  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  individuals,  one  family,  and  one  school. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

We  give  tlve  following  extracts: 

"I  mean  to  inform  you  that  I  have  used  some 
of  the  water,  already,  and  it  has  done  my  eyes  a 
great  deal  of  good."  ....  "Please  thank  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  my  own  cure  and  that  of  the 
lady  who  had  a  sore  ear;  both  of  us  have  been 
cured  by  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes."  .... 
"  I  received  the  miraculous  water  of  Lourdes,  and 
it  has  already  helped  us,  thanks  to  the  Lord  and 
to  our  dear  Mother!"  ....  "About  two  months 
ago  I  sent  to  you  for  some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes 
for  my  daughter,  who  was  suffering  for  years  with 
neuralgia  and  liver  complaint,  and  could  get  no 
relief  from  medicine — also  some  for  my  son's  wife, 
who  is  afflicted  with  fits.  They  were  just  making 
a  novena  last  week,  and  were  going  to  take  the 
water  at  the  close  of  the  same,  when  my  youngest 
daughter  had  the  misfortune  to  lift  up  a  bucket  of 
water  and  burst  a  blood  vessel,  from  which  she 
threw  up  one  gallon  of  blood.  We  thought  her 
dead,  and  gave  her  the  water;  then  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  asked  for  the  priest.  The  blood 
ceased  and  she  got  strength  enough  to  talk  to  us. 
Both  the  priest  and  the  doctor  said  they  never 
witnessed  such  a  sight  of  blood  and  have  the  per- 
son live.  In  three  hours  again  the  blood  com- 
menced, and  we  gave  the  water;  she  instantly 
got  better.  Several  times  since  she  has  felt  the 
same  coming,  and  each  time  the  water  relieved 
her.  Yesterday  was  the  ninth  day.  The  blood 
filled  her  mouth  and  throat  again;  we  gave  the 
water,  in  a  few  moments  she  was  all  over  it.  And 
now,  thank  God,  and  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  she  is  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger. The  water  of  Lourdes  is  the  only  medicine 
she  has  taken.  Please  help  us  to  thank  Our 
Blessed  Lady  for  having  spared  our  dear  one  to  us. 
I  wish  you  would  send  more  water  in  place  of 
what  we  have  used  in  this  case."  ....  "Some 

time  ago  Mrs.  sent  for  some  of  the  holy 

water,  and  'desired  a  novena  of  Masses  to  be 
offered  for  her  husband,  who  has  been  leading  a 
dissipated  and  reckless  life  for  over  one  year.  She 
has  made  a  novena  for  him  and  has  usod  the 
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water  on  him,  and  now  he  lias  given  signs  of 
conversion.  She  wishes,  therefore,  the  Masses  to 
lxj  said  in  thanksgiving  tor  such  a  great  blessing 
and  for  the  gift  of  perseverance. 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associa- 
tion eighty  deceased  persons  whose  names  have 
not  been  sent,  and  particularly  the  following  de- 
ceased :  MARGARET  O'CONNOR,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut; Mrs.  McGuiGAN,  who  died  in  Ireland 
some  time  ago;  Mr.  PATRICK  GEEHAN,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  1st  of 
September,  aged  46  years;  Mrs.  CATHERINE 
BROWNE  and  Mrs.  MARY  ANN  DUNN,  of  Hecker, 
111.,  who  departed  this  life  in  August;  and  Mrs. 
MARGARET  GLENAN,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  20th  of  September. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 

CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Organ  Boy.* 


My  dear  children,  you  have  all  read  that  beauti- 
ful story,  written  by  a  good  priest,  about  earth's 
Hugels;  how,  day  and  night,  week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  one  of  the  purest  and  brightest  of 
the  angels  kneels  ever  before  the  throne  of  heaven, 
praying  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  of- 
fering up  his  burning  love  and  ready  obedience 
for  our  coldness  and  wickedness.  This  angel  sees 
so  much  sin  and  so  little  love  upon  earth,  that  he 
is  always  lamenting  bitterly  for  the  outraged 
honor  of  his  dear  Lord,  our  Saviour,  and  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  men. 

All  the  angels  in  heaven  have  some  particular 
work  to  do;  and  because  this  one  is  always  inter- 
ceding for  us  he  is  called  "earth's  angel." 

The  tears  of  this  angel  form  a  bright  limpid 
stream  before  the  throne  of  the  great  God,  always 
pure  and  calm;  but  one  New-Year's  Eve,  when 
all  the  happy  angels  in  heaven  were  singing  most 
beautiful  hosannas,  and  the  whole  court  of  heaven 
were  prostrate  before  the  once  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
this  stream  of  the  angel's  tears  was  agitated;  its 
silvery  sweetness  was  moved  by  little  waves  that 
sighed  mournfully.  Our  blessed  Lady  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  sad,  pleading  waters,  and  she  sent 
a  bright  messenger  to  inquire  why  earth's  angel 
was  so  grieved  on  this  New- Year's  Eve. 

The  angel  said  he  grieved  bitterly  for  the  sor- 
rows and  miseries  of  little  children :  some  were  dy- 
ing with  hunger  and  cold,  some  poor  little  babies 

*From  "Angels'  Visits,"  by  the  Author  of  "Tales 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy." 


were  dying  unbaptized,  others  were  growing  older, 
and  learning  to  commit  sin.  The  lips  God  made  to 
love  and  praise  Him  were  beginning  to  speak 
against  Him,  to  speak  falsely  and  unkindly — some 
even  to  curse  and  swear.  The  hands  God  made 
to  be  raised  in  prayer,  and  employed  in  good 
deeds,  were  used  in  quarrelling  and  dishonesty. 
The  heart  God  made  to  serve  Him  was  learning  to 
neglect  Him  and  love  His  enemies.  Other  chil- 
dren were  good,  but  very  unhappy;  the  angel's 
soul  was  sad  on  their  account,  and  the  tears 
dropped  faster  into  the  overflowing  stream. 

Then  our  Lady  spoke  to  Him  who  had  once 
been  her  little  Child;  she  begged  His  mercy  and 
compassion  upon  the  suffering  children  of  earth. 

Our  Lady's  voice  sounded  through  heaven  clear 
and  melodious,  like  the  beautiful  strings  of  a 
golden  harp,  or  the  sweet,  dreamy  music  of  the 
wind  on  a  summer's  night.  When  she  ceased 
speaking,  there  was  a  long  silence;  for  the  angels 
loved  to  hear  the  last  echo  as  it  softly  died  away. 

Our  Lord  granted  His  Mother's  prayer  as  it  was 
asked;  He  always  does  so.  And  He  took  com- 
passion upon  some  of  the  children,  and  relieved 
their  sufferings.  Then  He  sent  an  angel  down  to 
earth  to  bring  the  most  miserable  child  he  could 
find  to  heaven. 

The  angel  bowed  his  bright  head  before  his 
Lord,  and  hastened  to  obey  His  command.  The 
world  was  very  fair,  but  it  looked  dreary  and  dull 
when  compared  with  the  beautiful  golden  heaven 
the  angel  had  left  behind.  On  his  way  he  passed 
earth's  angel,  who  gave  him  t>ne  of  his  tears;  it 
was  so  large  and  bright  that  if  he  held  the  little 
finger  on  which  he  carried  it  near  the  heart  of  a 
child,  he  could  see  by  its  light  all  that  was  pass- 
ing within. 

He  alighted  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Eng- 
land, because  he  knew  there  is  always  more  mis- 
ery in  those  great  places  than  in  small  towns  or 
villages.  Busy  crowds  hurried  along  the  streets; 
and,  under  the  rich  dresses  and  poor  rags,  the  warm 
clothing  and  scanty  covering,  he  could  see  the  hu- 
man hearts  beating,  and  could  read  their  thoughts. 
When  he  saw  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of 
some  win  were  fair  to  view,  the  angel  turned  away, 
saying,  "Alas!"  for  the  wounded  honor  and  love 
of  his  Lord.  He  passed  on  through  the  lighted 
streets,  filled  with  gay  shops,  and  thronged  by 
busy  men  and  women.  He  came  to  some  grand 
houses,  brilliantly  lighted  and  full  of  festivity. 
"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  find  a  very  miserable  child 
here,"  said  the  angel;  "but  I  will  go  in  and  see." 
He  went  through  a  spacious  hall,  up  a  large 
marble  staircase,  through  magnificently-furnished 
rooms;  he  passed  splendidly-dressed  ladies  on  his 
way,  until  he  came  to  the  nursery ;  for  every  angel, 
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when  he  enters  a  house,  goes  first  where  the  chil- 
dren are.  It  was  a  large,  warm  room ;  the  crimson 
curtains  to  the  windows  gave  a  rich,  glowing 
color  to  the  light.  No  one  seemed  to  be  in  the 
room  until,  looking  in  one  corner,  he  saw  a  little 
boy,  about  seven  years  old,  who  had  cried  himself 
to  sleep.  His  toys  were  all  lying  about,  as  though 
he  did  not  care  for  them;  one  tittle  hand  grasped 
a  small  figure  of  a  dog,  two  great  round  tears  lay 
upon  his  cheeks,  and  every  few  minutes  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  from  his  lips. 

Three  years  ago  this  little  boy  had  a  dear  mother 
who  loved  him  as  all  mothers  love  their  children. 
Every  night  she  w'ould  come,  and,  putting  his 
hands  together,  teach  him  his  prayers;  then,  draw- 
ing the  white  curtains  round  his  little  bed,  would 
kiss  him  and  bid  him  "Good-night." 

The  little  boy  saw  his  mother's  face  was  very 
white  one  night.  She  kissed  him  so  often  that 
he  wondered.  The  next  day  she  was  ill ;  and  after 
some  time  they  carried  him  to  her,  where  she  lay 
so  white  and  faint  that  he  was  frightened,  and 
began  to  cry;  but  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
and  held  him  there  until  some  one  gave  a  great 
cry,  and  the  arms  fell  down.  After  that  he  never 
saw  his  mother  again ;  they  said  she  was  gone  to 
heaven.  Some  time  after,  his  father  brought  a 
new  mamma  home,  but  she  was  not  like  his  own; 
she  did  not  seem  to  love  him  very  much.  So  the 
little  boy  was  very  lonely;  no  one  came  at  night 
to  kiss  him  or  hear  his  prayers;  only  the  nurse- 
maid; and  she  used  to  frighten  him  with  foolish 
tales.  On  New-Year's  Eve  he  sat  and  thought  about 
his  own  mother,  with  her  kind  face,  as  he  well 
remembered  it,  until  he  cried  himself  to  sleep. 
The  angel  knelt  by,  and  saw  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  breast.  It  was  not  all  sorrow;  O  no!  for 
there  was  much  love  for  his  mother  in  heaven  to 
cheer  the  boy;  and  while  any  one  loves  a  mother 
in  heaven,  he  cannot  be  quite  miserable.  So  the 
angel  blessed  the  pretty  sleeper,  and  left  him. 

He  then  went  down  to  a  narrow  court,  where  the 
houses  are  so  poor  you  would  think  no  one  could 
live  in  them.  Into  the  worst  of  these  the  angel 
went.  The  window  was  broken  and  stuffed  with 
rags,  and  the  cold  air  came  in.  There  was  a  very 
little  fire,  only  just  a  few  dying  embers;  no  furni- 
ture but  a  heap  of  straw  in  one  corner,  and  an  old 
stool  before  the  fire. 

By  the  light  of  the  wretched  candle  the  angel 
saw  a  child,  fearfully  ill;  its  face  flushed,  and  its 
eyes  heavy  and  dull.  On  the  stool  sat  a  poor 
woman  cowering  over  the  fire,  trying  in  vain  to 
get  some  warmth  from  it.  Every  time  the  child 
moaned  the  mother  crossed  herself,  as  though 
otherwise  she  should  despair.  Then  the  little 
weak  voice  said, — 


"Mother,  give  me  some  tea;  I  am  burning  with 
thirst." 

"I  have  not  got  it,  darling,"  said  the  woman, 
with  a  passionate  cry,  as  slje  fell  upon  her  knees; 
"I  have  nothing  to  give  you  but  water." 

The  angel  knelt  and  looked  in  the  child's  heart. 
Poverty,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  sickness  had  all 
tried  their  worst.  Yet  for  that  child  there  was 
light  in  its  darkness;  in  the  midst  of  its  pains  and 
troubles  it  dearly  loved  its  mother,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  her  loving  tenderness. 

"The  child  is  not  quite  miserable;  I  must  go 
elsewhere,"  he  said. 

In  another  house  a  little  boy  was  nursing  his 
dying  sister.  The  poor  mother  was  busy  prepa- 
ring for  the  doctor;  and  the  child's  tears  fell  fast 
upon  the  pale  baby  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  was  so 
soon  to  lose  for  ever.  But  he  was  pleased  because 
he  knew  that  she  would  soon  be  in  heaven.  So  the 
angel  left  him. 

Passing  on,  he  heard  the  sound  of  music  near 
him;  it  was  a  very  old  street-organ  playing  "Adeste 
Fidelen."  You  would  almost  have  smiled  to  hear 
how  it  groaned,  and  how  it  seemed  to  bring  out 
the  tune  with  labor  and  difficulty.  The  angel 
looked:  there  was  a  little  boy  about  eight  years 
old  turning  the  handle  round  and  round.  His 
face  was  pale;  his  fair  hair  partially  covered  with 
an  old  cap,  a  thin  dress  did  not  half  protect  him 
from  the  sharp  freezing  cold.  Still  he  turned  on 
and  on  without  stopping.  For  he  had  only  seven- 
pence;  and  he  knew  if  he  went  home  without  a 
shilling  he  would  get  no  supper;  nay,  more  per- 
haps than  that,  be  punished. 

Many  people  passed  him  by.  Sometimes  they 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  at  him;  then  his 
heart  would  beat  high  with  hope,  and  he  would 
eagerly  watch  their  hands.  They  passed  on  with- 
out giving  him  anything;  then  the  light  would 
fade  from  his  eyes,  and  "  his  heart  grow  sad  again." 
Night  came  at  last  with  its  stars;  the  snow  was 
frozen  hard  on  the  ground,  the  air  blew  keen  and 
sharp.  The  street  lamps  and  the  gas  in  the  shop 
windows  were  lighted.  More  people  passed  him 
by;  they  walked  quickly  because  of  the  cold,  and 
did  not  stay  to  think  of  the  poor  little  boy  or  his 
music.  Still  he  turned  round  and  round,  and 
every  now  and  then  ^Adeste  Fidele*"  came  in  its 
turn.  None  knew  how  the  timid  heart  was  shrink- 
ing from  fear,  or  surely  they  would  have  given 
something  from  their  abundance.  As  the  night 
wore  on,  heavy  tears  fell  down  the  pale  face,  and 
the  tired  arms  almost  refused  to  work. 

"O  mother,"  said  the  child,  with  a  great  sigh, 
"if  I  might  come  to  heaven  to  you!" 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.—  CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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Angel  Visitants  to  Earth. 
BY  M.  j.  o. 

The  first  authentic  record  we  have  of  an  angelic 
appearance  on  earth  is  one  that  teaches  us  the  les- 
son that  no  human  being,  however  poor,  lowly  and 
despised  by  man,  is  outside  of  the  shelter  of  God's 
fatherly  love  and  care.  The  picture  is  painted  for 
us  with  all  the  inimitable  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  Sacred  Record. 

The  poor  bond-slave  Agar  is  flying  from  her 
justly  incensed  yet  too  imperious  mistress,  and 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  or  a  shelter  to  turn 
to,  has  committed  her  destiny  to  chance  and  her- 
self to  the  inhospitality  of  the  desert  sands  rather 
than  longer  bear  the  hardships  of  her  lot.  Friend- 
less and  alone,  weary,  despondent  and  suffer- 
ing from  thirst  and  hunger,  she  gratefully  hails 
the  sparkle  of  a  small  desert  fountain,  and  the 
shade  of  its  few  surrounding  trees,  and  sinks  on 
her  knees  beside  it  to  rest  and  to  quench  her  thirst. 
Suddenly  she  is  conscious  of  a  presence  of  over- 
powering majesty  and  unearthly  beauty  near  her, 
and  a  voice  in  tones  of  grave  rebuke,  yet  full  of 
pity  and  gentleness,  asks  the  questions:  "Whence 
comest  thou?  Where  goest  thou?"  at  the  same 
time  addressing  her  by  a  title  calculated  to  lower 
her  excessive  pride,  namely  as  "Agar,  handmaid 
of  Sara!" 

Now,  though  this  poor  woman  was  ignorant, 
proud,  resentful,  and  even  then  flying  from  her 
duly  and  her  lawful  mistress,  yet  she  knew  of  the 
true  God,  believed  in  Him,  and  as  the  sequel 
shows  was  capable  of  acts  of  strong  faith  and 
adoration.  Her  reply  to  the  angel  was  simple  and 
truthful.  Whereupon  the  heavenly  visitant  gently 
admonishes  her,  directs  her  in  the  path  of  duty, 
cheers  and  encourages  her  sinking  heart  by  prom- 


ises of  good  to  her  posterity,  and  does  not  leave 
her  without  clear  manifestations  of  his  celestial 
nature  and  mission,  for  we  find  her  calling  her 
vision,  "Thou  the  God  (or  Lord)  who  hath  seen 
me ! "  And  she  returned  at  once  to  her  duty  and 
her  home. 

How  affecting  the  thought,  and  how  full  of 
incitements  to  faith  and  trusting  confidence  in  God, 
that  this  poor  desolate  creature,  this  erring  fugitive 
slave,  alone  in  the  wide  desert,  was  not  forgotten 
by,  not  hidden  from,  the  All-seeing  eye  of  her 
Creator,  and  that  an  angelic  messenger  was  sent 
from  heaven  to  rescue  her  from  the  perils  that 
surrounded  her ! 

The  next  recorded  appearance  of  angels  on  earth 
is  one  that  brings  before  us  a  picture  of  the  simple^ 
noble  beauty  of  ancient  pastoral  and  patriarchal 
life,  painted  in  colors  that  have  an  imperishable 
vividness  and  glow,  and  that  have  charmed  all 
hearts  in  all  ages.  It  is  a  scene  of  tent-life  in  the 
distant  Orient,  and  in  the  far  past  of  the  world's 
history. 

The  sun  is  at  his  mid-heat  in  the  dazzling  sky 
of  Syria;  birds  have  flown  to  their  coverts,  and 
both  men  and  beasts  have  sought  shelter  from  the 
burning  rays  of  this  fervid  clime.  Some  seek  ref- 
uge under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  large  trees  that 
surround  the  fountain.  Abraham,  the  patriarch  be- 
loved  of  God,  sits  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  enjoying 
the  beautiful  landscape  spread  before  his  eyes,  yet 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  high  and  holy  musings. 
Suddenly  he  sees  three  travellers  approaching,  and 
all  the  Eastern  instincts  of  hospitality  are  immedi- 
ately aroused.  To  this  day  his  Arabian  descend- 
ents  are  noted  for  the  same. 

The  patriarch  does  not  wait  for  them  to  ask  for 
entertainment,  he  accosts  them  at  once,  and  salut- 
ing  them  with  marks  of  the  greatest  respect  he 
begs  them  to  enter  his  tent  and  shelter  themselves 
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from  the  heat  of  the  Syrian  sun.  And  never  was 
there  a  more  delicate  and  true  politeness  than  that 
displayed  by  this  Eastern  prince.  There  is  no 
intimation  that  as  yet  he  knew  his  visitants  to  be 
other  than  ordinary  travellers,  wayfaring  and 
weary  men.  Yet  so  far  from  assuming  the 
air  of  a  person  granting  a  favor,  he  seems  to 
be  the  obliged  party,  and  their  acceptance  of  his 
hospitality  he  regards  as  an  honor  and  a  favor  to 
himself.  But  nothing  can  equal  the  language  of 
Scripture  itself: 

"  And  he  said,  "  Lord !  if  I  have  found  favor  in 
thy  sight,  pass  not  away  from  thy  servant.  But 
I  will  fetch  a  little  water  and  wash  ye  your  feet, 
and  rest  ye  under  the  tree.  And  I  will  set  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  and  strengthen  ye  your  hearts ;  after- 
wards ye  shall  pass  on,  for  therefore  have  ye  come 
aside  to  your  servant." 

All  this  indicates  that  he  thought  them  only 
ordinary  travellers.  Yet  this  Eastern  prince — 
almost  a  king  indeed,  for  his  household  troops 
were  an  army  in  themselves,  and  he  was  great  in 
power  as  in  wealth — exerted  himself  at  once  to  wait 
upon  his  guests.  To  no  other  hand  than  that  of  his 

noble  and  high-born  wife  did  he  trust  the  task  of 

y 

making  up  fresh  bread  for  the  weary  wayfarers, 
and  to  the  bread  he  added  a  calf  from  his  herds, 
a  very  great  act  of  generosity  in  Eastern  lands, 
where,  though  they  live  by  the  produce  of  their 
herds  they  rarely  eat  their  flesh.  Adding  butter 
and  milkto  these  provisions,he  broughtthem  to  his 
guests  and  waited  on  them  himself.  This  butter 
was  probably  a  kind  of  salted  curds,  the  same  thing 
that  Homer,  Theocritus  and  other  ancient  poets 
mention  under  the  name  of  cheese. 

Whether  these  angels  who  had  taken  human 
form  really  did  eat  at  this  time,  or  only  appeared 
to  do  so,  has  been  much  disputed  among  learned 
commentators,  but  is  of  no  importance  at  all  to  us. 
But  it  is  certain  that  they  now  made  themselves 
known  to  their  kind  entertainers,  and  in  return  for 
their  hospitality  prophesied  to  them  the  most 
joyful  event  that  could  be  hoped  for,  the  birth  of 
that  son  of  promise  whose  posterity  was  to  be  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  from  whose  seed  was  to 
spring  the  Deliverer  of  all  nations.  Having 
cheered  their  hearts  with  a  confirmation  of  this 
promise,  the  angels  went  on  their  way,  and  Abra- 
ham accompanied  them.  And  from  what  follows 
we  learn  that  while  two  of  these  heavenly  visitants 
went  on  towards  the  city  of  Sodom,  the  third,  who 
remained  with  Abraham,  represented  the  Son  of 
God  Himself:  For  the  divine  majesty  and  author- 
ity with  which  he  spoke  concerning  the  destruction 
of  guilty  Sodom  was  such  as  no  created  being 
would  dare  assume  to  himself.  And  in  this  collo- 
quy of  Abraham  with  his  God  we  have  the  first 


recorded  instance  of  genuine  intercessory  prayer; 
and  how  beautiful  it  is !  No  wonder  indeed  that 
Abraham  was  a  man  greatly  beloved  of  God.  His 
holy  life  is  in  fact  one  continued  scene  of  inter- 
views with  heavenly  beings ;  but  we  cannot  instance 
them  all.  Passing  over  his  son  Isaac,  the  imme- 
diate heir  of  the  promises,  we  flni  his  grandson 
Jacob  to  be  also  a  man  with  whom  angels  walked 
and  talked,  and  to  whom  God  Himself  vouchsafed 
to  speak.  Jacob's  beautiful  vision  of  the  ladder 
between  earth  and  heaven  on  which  angels  went 
up  and  down,  is  a  lovely  image  of  the  ladder  of 
faith  on  which  our  prayers  are  the  ascending  and 
God's  mercies  the  descending  angels. 

We  learn  from  sacred  history  that  angels  were 
sometimes  sent  upon  earth  to  execute  God's  just 
judgments  upon  wicked  men  or  nations.  When 
Israel  was  smitten  with  pestilence  to  atone  for  the 
sin  of  their  king,  David  beheld  the  gigantic  figure 
of  an  angel  standing  high  up  in  the  air  over  Jeru- 
salem, and  smiting  downwards  as  with  a  sword 
over  the  doomed  city.  And  at  another  time  an  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  smote  in  one  night  in  the  camps 
of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  their  corpses. 

Several  of  the  great  Jewish  prophets  had  won- 
derful visions  of  angels,  and  the  descriptions  given 
by  Ezechiel,  and  more  especially  by  Daniel,  are 
magnificent  in  the  extreme.  We  learn  from  Dan- 
iel's revelations  that  nations  also  have  guardian 
angels  as  well  as  individuals,  and  that  the  Archan- 
gel Michael  was  the  prince  and  protector  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  their  quality  as  the  people  of  God, 
— which  guardianship  is  now  transferred  to  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

But  of  all  the  beautiful  histories  of  angelic  inter- 
position in  human  aflairs  related  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  is  not  one  that  equals  the  story  of  To- 
bias and  his  angel  companion  and  friend,  tit  needs 
not  that  I  relate  it  here,  for  I  am  assured  that  no 
one  will  read  this  to  whom  that  most  charming 
story  of  domestic  life  is  not  familiar.  And  it  is 
wort.hy  of  notice  that  this  most  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate being,  who  took  upon  himself  so  readily 
the  office  of  travelling  companion  and  protector  to 
the  dutiful  son  Tobias,  was  no  inferior  spirit,  but 
the  great  Archangel  Raphael,  "ono  of  the  seven 
wlvo  stand  before  God, " — as  he  himself  told 
them. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  the  bright  Morning  Star 
that — heralding  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Justice — 
dawned  upon  the  earth,  that  we  find  the  true  epoch 
of  angelic  visitation  begun.  We  are  told -that 
Mary's  birth  was  prophesied  to  her  parents  by  an 
angel,  and  well  may  it  have  been  so.  We  can  eas- 
ily believe  that  angelic  visitors  thronged  around 
the  humble  cradle  bed  in  which  lay  their  future 
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Queen.  And  I  doubt  not  that  her  pure  eyes, 
touched  by  heavenly  euphrasy,  saw  their  bright 
faces  as  they  bent  above  her.  Thenceforth  some 
heavenly  messenger  was  always  winging  his  way 
earthward.  Earth  was  becoming  precious  in  their 
sight,  for  their  King  was  about  to  descend  upon  it 
They  haunted  the  holy  solitude  of  the  Sinless 
Maid ;  they  taught  her  aspiring  soul  the  sciences  of 
heaven. 

At  last  the  day  drew  nigh,  and  the  great  Angel 
of  the  Incarnation  entered  the  Temple  to  announce 
the  destined  birth  of  the  precursor  of  our  Lord. 
He  was  met  by  unbelief.  Far  different  was  his 
reception  by  that  childlike  Virgin  on  whose  youth- 
ful head  all  the  weight  of  ancient  and  august  pro- 
phecy was  descending  in  a  cloud  of  glory. 

Her  humility  was  such  as  that  priest  in  the 
Temple — holy  though  he  was — could  have  no 
conception  of.  Yet  she  never  doubted.  Had  there 
been  even  a  shade  of  unbelief  visible  in  Mary's 
first  query  to  the  angel,  Protestant  theologians,  who 
seem  to  take  delight  in  dishonoring  the  Mother 
of  God,  would  have  discovered  it  long  ago,  and 
have  made  the  most  of  it.  But  they  have  never 
even  attempted  it  That  transcendently  beautiful 
scene — the  Annunciation — has  been  described  by 
too  many  gifted  pens  for  me  to  essay  it  here.  But 
no  description  can  equal  the  simple  record  of  inspi- 
ration. "And  Mary  said,  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.  And  the  Angel  departed  from  her." 

She  marked  not  his  departure,  for  upon  her  had 
fallen  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  Divinity. 
Mary  was  espoused  by  her  Creator,  in  a  union  so 
awful,  so  incomprehensible  to  mortal  thought,  that 
we  tremble  with  awe  and  fear  as  we  humbly  venture 
to  meditate  upon  it.  The  angel  had  departed,  but 
the  God  remained,  enshrined  within  that  purest 
vase  of  spotless  crystal,  the  heart  of  the  Mother- 
Maid! 

Throughout  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  Mary  angels 
were  their  ministering  servants.  The  voice  of 
angels,  singing  in  heavenly  harmony  in  mid-air, 
announced  to  Earth  the  wondrous  birth  of  her 
Saviour.  And  when  the  great  Sacrifice  was  com- 
pleted and  the  tomb  had  lost  its  prey,  angels  watched 
beside  the  empty  sepulchre,  and  attested  His 
resurrection. 

When  at  last  He  had  ascended  on  high,  leading 
captivity  captive,  and  the  wondering  disciples 
gazed  up  after  their  Master,  an  angel  appeared  to 
them  .and  declared  to  earth  His  second  coming  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  in  that  awful  day  we  are  told  "  He  shall 
come  with  His  angels."  For  as  angels  and  men  are 
then  to  be  judged,  angels  and  men  will  be  the 
witnesses.  Can  our  hearts  cry  "  Come  Lord  Jesus, 


come  quickly  "  ?  Yes,  if  all  the  long  and  loving 
ministrations  of  these  dear  angels  have  not  been  in 
vain  for  us. 

In  the  gorgeous  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  St. 
John  describes  in  language  as  soaring  as  the  flight 
of  his  own  eagle's  pinions  that  last  dread  scene, 
and  the  mighty  angel  who  standing  on  land  and 
on  sea  shall  sound  the  last  trumpet  to  summon  the 
living  and  the  dead  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
"We  shall  be  there  I  Before  an  assembled  universe 
our  guardian  angels  shall  forever  resign  their 
charge.  They  will  ;plead  for  us  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  mighty  and  deathless  love.  Evil  angels 
will  be  our  accusers.  And  throughout  the  endless 
ages  of  a  never-ending  eternity  one  or  the  other 
will  be  our  constant  companions  We  are  making 
that  choice  now,  and  there  it  will  be  ratified  for 
ever;  either  the  companionship  of  fiends,— cruel 
and  torturing  fiends — in  hell,  or  the  blessed  com- 
pany of  good  and  pure  and  happy  angels  in 
heaven !  Which  shall  we  choose  ? 


The  Ministry  of  the  Stars. 

BY  MARGARITA  3.  CA^EDO. 

The  twilight  darkens,  deepens;  star  on  star 
Spangles  the  heavens'  immeasurable  arch, 

With  the  same  solemn  splendor  as  in  far 
Dim  ages  when  they  first  began  their  march: 

God's  witnesses  to  the  unheeding  earth, 
Attesting  His  great  hand  that  gave  them  birth. 

Awful  and  lovely  lights !  removed  so  high 
Above  all  earthly  coil,  all  mortal  stain — 

How  have  I  grazed  till  tears  would  dim  mine  eye 
Upon  you  with  a  rapture  that  was  pain, 

Dreaming  that  ye  were  worlds  than  ours  more  fair, 
And  parted  loved  ones  walked  immortal  there. 

Bright  lamps  of  Nature !  from  my  childhood's  hour 
Since  first  night's  glory  was  to  me  revealed, 

How  have  I  bowed  to  your  mysterious  power, 
And,  borne  away  ir>  visions,  oft  have  kneeled 

Of  earth  oblivious  'neath  that  sapphire  sky, 
First  conscious  then  of  immortality. 

Often  when  waves  of  bitterness  would  roll 
Across  my  suffering  spirit  doomed  to  share 

Life's  conflict  and  its  woes,  have  ye  my  soul 
Inspired  with  patience  and  with  strength  to  hear 

Tli'  annealing  fire  whose  perfect  work  shall  be 
The  bright  soul  fitted  for  Eternity. 

Such  are  your  ministries;  the  pure  in  heart 
Read  the  fair  pages  of  yon  starry  heaven 

Not  by  astrology's  deceiving  art, 
The  revelations  God  to  man  hath  given ; 

But  as  the  star  that  led  to  Bethlehem's  shrine 
Still  do  they  rain  tbcir  influence  divine. 
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Ton  mystic  ring  that  crowns  th'  imperial  North,* 
And  binds  the  pole  within  its  bright  embrace, 

Whose  icy  rays  like  victor  spears  gleam  forth, 
With  arrowy  splendors  to  illumine  space, 

In  that  cold  light,  O  heart!  beat  firm  and  proud, 
Sleep,  stormy  passion !  restless  will,  be  bowed! 

While  in  th'Australian  heaven  a  milder  light 
Beams  from  the  Southern  Cross,  whose  beauteous 
form 

Fairer  than  Constantine  in  vision  bright 
Saw  glittering  o'er  him  'mid  the  battle's  storm; 

Yet  teaching  the  same  lesson  unto  men, 
For  by  that  sign  we  conquer,  now  as  then. 

And  thou,  O  radiant  morning  star!  whose  ray, 
While  darkness  yet  broods  o'er  a  silent  world, 

Attests  the  coming  of  the  king  of  day, 
And  biddest  Night's  black  banners  to  be  furled, 

Thou  dost  the  lurking,  demon  shapes  of  night 
Banish,  while  Earth  rejoices  in  thy  light, 

O  type  most  true,  most  fair,  of  Her  who  came 
A  Morning  Star  to  cheer  earth's  darkest  night, 

That  simple  Virgin  whose  exalted  name, 

Shines  now  above  the  angelic  choirs  of  light; 

MART!  our  world's  redetnptress!  from  whose  womb 
The  Sun  of  Justice  sprang  to  chase  away  our  gloom. 

As  melts  upon  the  air  thi»  human  breath, 
So  while  I  gaze  into  yon  depths  serene 

Fades  to  my  soul  the  mystery  of  death, 
And  I  behold  the  life  of  things  unseen. 

Vision  of  awful  beauty !    Oh,  no  more 
My  shrinking  human  spirit  can  endure. 

Tet  would  that  spirit  rise  on  wings  sublime, 
Through  the  dim,  pathless  desert  of  the  air, 

To  pass  the  gates  that  mark  the  bounds  of  time 
And  hear  the  mighty  chorus  of  that  choir 

Whose  harmonies  throughout  creation  rang 
When  first  the  morning  stars  together  sang. 


*  Corona  Borealis. 


THE   SAINTS: 

And    the    Influence    of   Sanctity   on 
Civilization. 

BY  M.  A.  GEI,L. 

No.  3. 

ST.  NEOT. — (FEAST,  26TH  OF  OCTOBER.) 
We  have  said  that  permanence  of  civilization 
depends  on  saintship.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood :  we  did  not  intend  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
special  office  of  sanctity  to  contribute  to  human 
convenience,  or  that  it  is  its  special  mission  to  in- 
vent railways,  telegraphs,  or  manufacturing  im- 
plements. We  only  meant  this:  that  sanctity 
unites  to  God  all  the  good  it  meets  with,  and 
thereby  renders  it  permanent;  real  good — even 
natural  good— CAN  be  united  to  God ;  while  un- 


real shams,  which  form  a  great  part  of  what  passes 
for  civilization,  dissolve,  or  shrink  back,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  Truth,  and  consequently  can. 
not  be  united  to  Him  who  is  Truth.  Now  the  saints, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  mediums  of  God's  light  to  the 
world,  preserve  to  that  world  the  true  principles 
which  are  imperishable;  they  distinguish  for  the 
world  the  true  from  the  false ;  the  innocent  pleas- 
ure from  the  dangerous  temptation ;  the  spirit  of 
beauty  that  exalts  and  vivifies,  from  the  alluring 
representations  that  debase  and  lead  to  death.  In 
their  own  persons  the  saints  have  ceased  to  value 
the  toys  of  earth,  but  they  have  neither  ceased  to 
be  compassionate  nor  discriminating  to  those  who 
still  need  them.  As,  for  example,  they  condemn, 
not  the  art  of  painting,  as  did  some  of  our  rigid 
forefathers ;  but  voluptuous  paintings  which  excite 
the  senses  they  would  withdraw  from  human 
sight ;  music,  which  enkindles  delight  in  heaven 
itself,  is  not  among  their  forbidden  pleasures, — 
but  lawless,  bacchanalian  songs  can  never  be  per- 
mitted to  their  disciples.  So  of  other  amuse- 
ments: recreation  is  not  only  allowed,  it  is  en- 
joined, I  had  almost  said  enforced,  by  those  who 
govern  wisely  and  have  the  power  to  direct;  for 
it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  believe  sanctity  a  thing  of 
gloom  and  sadness. 

If  the  saints,  personally,  have  not  needed  such 
recreative  devices  as  we  poor  weaker  humans  find 
it  pleasant  to  pass  time  with,  it  was  not  that  they  did 
not  need  enjoyment,  but  that  their  enjoyment  was  of 
a  higher  kind,  and  crowded  out  all  lesser  applian- 
ces. It  did  not,  however,  lessen  their  sympathies 
for  such  of  mankind  as  still  need  such  innocent 
pleasures  as  earth  affords;  and  above  all  it  not 
only  did  not  prevent,  it  engaged  them  to  offer  as- 
sistance, and  to  bring  into  play  every  influence, 
that  would  forward  true  civilization.  This  is  not 
the  less  true  that  their  influence  is  often  hidden. 
In  retirement  they  seek  the  spirit  of  God :  having 
obtained  this,  they  pour  the  inspiration  of  that 
spirit  into  every  available  receptacle  that  it  may 
bring  forth  fruit.  At  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances, there  is  work  for  the  spirit  of  God  to  per- 
form,— to  enlighten,  purify,  sanctify,  whatever 
means  are  available;  and  in  the  history  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  "Spirit"  among  men,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  no  form  is  an  obstacle  to  its 
teachings — no  state,  no  employment,  no  rank,  no 
mode  of  life ;  saints  have  been  found  in  every  va- 
riety of  human  possibilities.  Sin  alone  impedes 
the  entrance  of  God  to  the  soul ;  sin  alone  places 
obstacles  to  the  soul's  being  absolutely  so  impene- 
trated  with  truth  that  it  has  power  to  pour  itself 
forth  and  adapt  its  teachings  to  the  circumstances 
presented  to  it. 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections  by  meditating 
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on  the  life  of  St.  Neot,  anchorite  of  the  early  ages, 
— a  relative,  it  is  said,  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and,  as 
it  is  generally  believed,  the  inspirer  and  director 
of  those  great  works  which  have  linked  the  name 
of  Alfred  with  all  that  is  great  and  glorio-us  in  the 
establishment  of  laws  and  government  which  ren- 
dered'progress  towards  liberty'  possible, — prin- 
ciples, in  fact,  to  which  we  mainly  owe  the  rights 
and  privileges  we  aow  enjoy  in  America,  since 
they  contain  the  fundamental  elements  which — 
developed — acknowledge  in  man  the  image  of 
God,  and  his  consequent  right  to  be  instructed  in 
the  main  features  of  all  that  is  involved  in  that 
fact;  namely,  the  necessity  of  his  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  relationships  in  which  he 
stands,  and  being  practically  taught,  fcy  enforce- 
ment of  habits  built  on  them,  what  are  meant  by 
justice,  mercy,  charity  in  essence,  as  well  as  how 
these  are  typified  in  the  outward  world,  also  what 
manifestations  of  beauty  and  harmony  are  to  be 
commended  and  permitted,  and  why  certain  seem- 
ing pleasurable  allurements  are  to  be  withstood — 
the  poison  they  contain  being  shown. 

St.  Neot  was  an  aaehorito  withdrawn  from  the 
world  that  he  might  the  better  feast  on  those  eter- 
nal principles  of  life:  his  soul,  nourished  witk 
contemplation  of  heaven  and  of  God,  was  fed  from 
the  very  fountains  of  Truth, — i.  e.,  of  absolute 
knowledge;  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  un- 
dervalue such  human  means  as  may  elevate  and 
adorn  the  mind  with  learning.  When  Alfred 
was  compelled  to  lie  hid  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelaey,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  study  and  in  prayer,  and  this  under 
the  direction  of  St.  Neot.  St.  Neot  himself  never 
left  his  solitude,  but  he  imbued  the  mind  of  the 
king,  who  was  called  to  rule  over  men,  with  all 
prudence,  and  inspired  him  with  that  true  spirit 
of  '  progress '  which  has  rendered  Alfred's  name 
the  synonyme  for  all  that  is  great  and  good — 
qualities  that  in  this  saintly  king  ever  went  hand 
in  hand. 

St.  Neot,  a  profound  scholar,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  throughout  long  ages  was  a  centre  of  learn- 
ing  and  piety;  which  even  now  exists,  and  pre- 
serves at  least  its  fame  for  human  knowledge,  if 
that  of  orthodoxy  be  unhappily  departed.  Oxford 
in  our  own  days  has  given  many  exalted  names 
to  lead  the  nations  to  the  path  of  wisdom:  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  St.  Neot  and  his  holy  rela- 
tive Alfred  are  still  interceding  for  this  their  off- 
spring, and  that  the  day  may  not  be  so  very  far  off 
in  the  distant  ages  when  Catholic  teaching  shall 
again  grace  its  halls. 

When  the  Danes  were  overcome  and  the  war- 
rior-king had  sheathed  his  sword,  he  kept  up  con- 


stant communication  with  his  saintly  relative, 
and  we  may  trace  in  every  act,  I  had  almost  said 
in  every  hour  he  passed,  the  influence  of  St.  Neot 
working  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large. 

It  was  the  Saint's  principle  that  an  uncultured 
human  being  is  a  savage  by  necessity,  and  there- 
fore Alfred  strove  to  extend  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  all  to  whom  it  was  possible.  At  that  time, 
laborers,  as  a  body,  could  hardly  be  admitted  to 
the  seats  of  learning;  but  Alfred  secured  for  them 
at  least  religious  instruction,  and  he  fostered  and 
honored  agriculture  and  all  useful  manual  labor. 
This  was  a  great  step  for  those  days;  again,  for 
such  as  he  could  compel  to  study,  he  did  compel, 
being  persuaded  that "  a  man  born  free,  without 
culture  is  little  better  than  a  beast"  He  obliged 
every  free  man  who  was  possessed  of  two  hides  of 
land  to  keep  his  sons  to  school  till  they  were  fifteen 
years  of  age;  he  stirred  up  his  nobility  to  train 
their  sons  to  literature — or  if  they  had  no  sons, 
they  were  to  devote  to  it  some  servants  or  vassals 
whom  they  were  to  make  free.  For  Alfred  was 
persuaded  that  it  is  important  that  those  who  are 
to  be  called  to  rule  over  others  should  know  the 
principles  of  action,  and  be  trained  to  observe 
them  in  their  own  persons. 

Such  WAS  the  effect  of  a  saint's  teaching, — an 
effect  we  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  at  the  present 
day.  It  has  taken  long  ages  to  persuade  men 
practically  that  *God  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,'  and  that  every  man  should 
try  to  form  himself  after  the  pattern  shown  him 
in  the  Mount;  but  materially  here  in  America  it 
is  at  length  accomplished.  Unwise  as  it  might 
be  to  propose  to  other  nations  to  take  our  forms, 
for  which  they  may  not  be  prepared,  it  is  certain 
that  we,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  de  facto 
in  possession  of  as  large  a  freedom  as  theory  can 
give  us,  and  that  the  first  foundation,  the  possibil- 
ities for  this,  came  handed  down  by  the  inspiration 
of  a  saint.  This  is  as  certain  as  historical  evidence 
can  make  it :  and  the  result  expounds  an  impor- 
tant truth, — namely :  That  natural  virtue  and  keen- 
sightedness,  in  however  distinguished  a  manner 
they  may  exist  in  a  human  soul — as  we  may  pre- 
sume taey  existed  in  King  Alfred — require  the 
sanction  and,  so  to  speak,  the  seal  of  God  to  give 
them  permanence  and  prevent  their  being  warped 
by  human  passion.  A  soul  like  St.  Neot's,  enlight- 
ened, learned,  even  in  this  world's  learning,  puri- 
fied by  constant  communion  with  God,  living 
outside  of  the  temptations  which  lure  men  to 
ambition  or  desire  of  wealth,  and  interested  as  all 
saintly  minds  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  true  progress 
of  the  human  race, — a  soul  like  this  sees  with  & 
kind  of  certainty  what  measures  can  restore  to  the 
common  mind  the  ideas  of  order,  justice  and  fit- 
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ness,  which  the  strife  and  commotions  of  the  times 
have  partially  destroyed.  He  works,  with  divine 
charity  animating  his  heart,  to  serve  his  fellow- 
men  in  God  and  for  God.  His  work  proceeds 
from  God.  The  principles  of  it  are  eternal,  though 
the  application  of  present  forms  of  them,  adapted  to 
present  exigencies,  may  pass  away.  Charity  like 
this  is  no  puling  philanthropy,  it  is  even  severe  in 
its  promulgation  of  the  eternal  law  of  justice,  if 
the  cure  of  souls  demands  it.  To  express  his  ab- 
horrence of  bribery,  to  exhibit  his  firm  intention 
that  justice  should  rule  the  land,  Alfred  in  one  year 
condemned  forty-five  judges  to  be  hanged  for 
crimes  committed  by  them  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  office — in  other  words,  for  receiving  bribes,, 
and  being  unduly  influenced.  Severity  is  often 
the  truest  mercy,  but  so  feeble  and  unstable  is  the 
hand  of  man  when  not  united  to  God,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  weapon  to  use  without  the  sanction  of 
a  saint,  who  has  learned  to  see  things  as  they  are 
seen  by  God. 

The  firmness  of  Alfred  produced  peace,  industry, 
and  all  natural  blessings;  such  are  the  fruits  of 
good  government.  The  instruction  he  afforded 
his  people  by  encouragement  of  learning  united 
to  piety,  taught  them  how  to  use  those  blessings 
so  as  to  render  them  permanent  and  continually 
to  advance.  If  since  his  time  we  have  not  often 
seen  such  union  of  the  divine  and  human,  we  may 
attribute  to  this  cause  the  mal governments  which 
have  so  often  wrecked  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Natural  virtue  exists ; — it  is  of  itself  good, — to  be 
admired,  loved,  and  cherished ;  but  being  in  need 
of  support  to  uphold  itself  amid  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  it  cannot  effect  the  good  it  desires 
until  sustained  by  Divine  union,  a  union,  hu- 
manly speaking,  to  be  worked  out,  on  man's  part, 
by  solitude,  self-abnegation,  and  prayer.  Thus 
Alfred,  appointed  by  God  to  rule  a  great  country 
infested  by  pirates,  who  were  destroying  law  and 
order  on  every  side,  though  himself  endowed  by 
God  with  the  natural  gifts  needed  to  enable  him 
to  curb  the  lawlessness  of  these  enemies  and  to 
restore  right  ideas,  had  need  of  St.  Ncot,  the  man 
of  God,  to  give  permanency  and  right  direction 
to  the  power  he  was  wielding  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Happy,  great  Alfred !  he  knew  the  sanc- 
tions that  crown  human  efforts ;  he  knew,  too,  that 
separation  is  death ;  that  it  is  the  parting  of  soul 
from  body  to  sever  human  happiness  from  the 
source  that  endues  it  with  everlasting  life.  Oh, 
when  will  men  learn  this  all-important  fact?  We 
live  in  a  world  of  severance, — consequently  in  a 
world  of  death, — a  world  which  obstinately  ignores 
the  conditions  of  life;  and  thus  we  daily  experi- 
ence the  fate  of  Tantalus:  the  cup  of  bliss  is  at 
our  lips,  yet  we  may  not  drink  of  it. 


O  Mary,  Mother !  Thou  truest  example  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  that  has  been  cre- 
ated to  bless  our  suffering  race !  send  us  saints  to 
instruct  our  governors;  send  us  Alfreds  instructed 
and  directed  by  St.  Neots  to  teach  us  practically 
that  truth,  justice,  purity  of  intention  arc  not  un- 
meaning words,  that  even  in  their  human  carrying 
out  they  are  fraught  with  blessings;  but  breathed 
upon  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  animated  by  the  charity 
which  was  the  life  of  the  saints,  those  blessings 
become  everlasting.  Thy  prayer  is  all-powerful 
with  thy  Divine  Son — oh,  Mother  of  Mercy,  pray 
for  us  benighted  beings,  fallen  into  snares  of  our 
own  devising. 

«m 

ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.   ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XI.— (CONTINUED.) 
Mrs.  Abort  and  herd  aughter  lost  no  time  ingoing 
to  look  after  their  youthful  guest.  Findingher,  they 
were  instantly  prepossessed  in  her  favor,  and  set 
to  work  in  many  kindly  ways  to  entertain  and 
make  her  welcome.  They  were  handsome,  culti- 
vated ladies,  with  winning,  affectionate  manners, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Amy  felt  herself  quite 
at  home.  Not  only  they,  but  their  elegant  sur- 
roundings, were  new  revelations  to  our  little  rustic, 
who  looked,  listened  and  talked  with  new*light  in 
her  dilated  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  feeling  of  supreme 
content  in  her  heart  as  one  might  experience  after 
being  suddenly  introduced  into  their  true  element. 
Miss  Abert  played  upon  the  piano,  and  sang  for 
her;  Amy  had  never  heard  this  instrument  before, 
or  a  cultivated  voice  whose  sweetness  and  volume* 
equalled  its  masterful  skill,  and  she  listened  en- 
tranced, scarcely  breathing  lest  she  should  lose  a 
note,  until  the  music  died  away  in  a  few  rich  chords, 
and  Miss  Abert  arose  and  with  a  pleasant  smile 
asked  her  if  she  was  fond  of  music. 

Then  Amy's  tongue  was  unloosed :  she  told  her 
about  the  songs  Ellen  Casserly  used  to  sing  her; 
what  heavenly  music  her  uncle  could  make  on  the 
violin;  about  poor  Dan,  and  how  sho  sang  to  him 
to  quiet  his  restlessness;  and  when  Miss  Abert, 
deeply  interested,  asked  her  to  sing  one  of  the  little 
songs  that  poor  Dan  liked  best,  she  was  so  excited 
that  forgetting  everything  like  shyness,  she  stood 
up  and  sang  the  "  The  Leaves  of  the  Forest "  in  such 
clear  silvery  tones,  and  with  so  much  natural  ex 
pression,  that  Miss  Abert's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  heart  went  out  to  the  child  as  she  stood 
there  in  her  radiant  loveliness  before  her,  her  eyes 
half  shaded  by  the  golden  hair  that  would  come 
out  in  curling  shreds  and  stray  tangles  over  her 
forehead  from  under  the  blue  ribbon  snood  that 
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confined  it,  singing  the  quaint,  sweet  o5d  ballad. 

"No  wonder  Dan  liked  to  hear  you  sing!"  she 
sa  id,  putting  her  arm  around  Amy  when  she  finished, 
and  drawing  her  down  on  the  sofa  beside  her; 
"your  voice  is  like  a  brnVs.  At  my  cousin's,  where 
you  are  going  to  school,  you  will  learn  to  play  on 
the  piano,  and  sing  the  finest  music." 

Amy  felt  that  she  could  not  get  there  soon  enough 
if  such  were  the  case.  The  piano  and  its  wonder, 
ful  power  had  filled  her  with  amazement  and 
delight,  while  all  the  beautiful  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  in  Mr.  Abert's  elegant  drawing-rooms 
opened  marvels  to  her  imagination  which  almost 
made  her  believe  that  she  was  in  an  enchanted  pal- 
ace like  those  Elicn  Casserly  used  to  tell  her  about. 

"Are  there  any  more  beautiful  places  in  the 
world  like  this?"  she  asked,  looking  around. 

"Without  number,  my  dear!  far  more  grand 
and  beautiful  than  ours.  People  of  intelligence 
who  are  rich  and  have  a  taste  for  such  things,  de- 
light in  adorning  their  homes  with  them.  I  am 
glad  you  show  a  natural  tase  for  the  fine  arts," 
said  Mrs.  Abert,  to  whom  the  little  stranger  was 
fast  becoming  a  study. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  ma'am," 
she  answered,  with  simplicity;  "  but  I  seem  to  see 
the  pictures  with  my  heart  instead  of  my  eyes, 
somehow,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  been  to  all  the 
places  they  show.  When  she  was  playing,  the  trees, 
and  people,  and  ships,  in.  them  all,  moved  to  the 
music." 

"Why,  Sadie!  do  you  hear  that!  she'll  be  poet, 
musician,  and  painter  too,  if  I'm  not  mistaken! 
But  you  know,  Amy,  that  it  requires  years  of 
study  and  practice  to  do  these  things  well ;  you 
will  have  to  do  your  best  at  school,"  replied  Mrs. 
Abert,  afraid  that  she  had  been  injudicious  in  her 
expressions. 

"  I  will,"  Amy  answered  with  simply  energy. 
"  I  did  not  know  until  to-day  that  people  could 
learn  so  much  to  make  them  happy  at  school ;  and 
I  am  glad  now  that  I'm  going." 

"  Did  you  not  wish  to  go  to  school,  my  dear?" 

"I  did  not  wish  to  go  away  from  home  to 
school.  I  was  very  Uappy  at  Ridge-Croft." 

A  look  of  intelligence  passed  between  Mrs. 
Abert  and  her  daughter ;  they  had  heard  that  the 
child's  life  had  been  very  miserable,  and  that  she 
had  been  cruelly  treated — but  never  a  hint  had 
come  to  them  from  Mr.  Abert, — and  now  she  told 
them  voluntarily,  and  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world,  that  she  had  been  so  happy  at  home 
that  she  -did  not  wish  to  come  away !  They  were 
both  silent,  intent  apparently  on  their  crochet 
work,  when  in  fact  they  were  weighing  the  ru- 
mors they  had  heard,  as  to  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment Amy  had  received  at  the  hands  of  her  rela- 


tives, against  her  own  testimony.  As  to  herself, 
she  fell  to  thinking  too,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a 
glaring  landscape  of  Bicrstadt's,  and  remembered 
having  often  heard  it  said  that  she  was  rich,  and 
would  be  very  rich  when  she  was  of  age ;  and  the 
thought  now  gave  her  an  exquisite  thrill  of  happi- 
ness because  she  knew  that  money  would  buy 
just  such  lovely  things  as  Mrs.  Abert's,  and  en- 
able her  to  learn  how  to  play  and  sing  like  Sa- 
die ;  perhaps  in  time  she  would  be  able  to  paint 
pictures.  The  child's  perceptions  and  intelligence 
had  been  quickened,  and  in  a  degree  matured, 
by  what  she  had  passed  through;  with  a  nature 
quickly  sensitive  to  pain,  she  was  as  quickly  ap- 
pix'ciative  of  all  that  was  enjoyable;  while  un- 
derlying these  there  was  a  strength  of  purpose, 
scarcely  yet  developed,  which  gave  promise  of 
success  to  her  aims  in  the  future,  -whatever  they 
might  be.  Never  had  she  looked  into  so  bright  a 
vista  as  on  this  day:  she  saw  nothing  before  her 
but  happiness  such  as  she  had  never  dreamed  of; 
she  found  herself  suddenly  in  a  new  world,  as  un- 
like the  one  she  had  lived  in  as  if  she  had  been 
born  again  in  another  planet  somewhere  near 
heaven.  When  Mr.  Abert  and  her  uncle  came  in, 
she  was  half  wild  over  the  marvels  of  a  large 
stereoscope  and  its  magnificent  view  of  European 
scenery,  putting  her  fingers  constantly  behind 
the  glass  to  see  if  the  picture  was  indeed  a  flat 
surface;  and  left  it  reluctantly  to  go  to  dinner. 
Under  the  genial  influence  of  the  morning,  Amy 
was  cheerful  and  talkative, — while  her  uncle,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  and  to  leave  a  good  impres- 
sion, encouraged  her,  in  a  grave,  fatherly  kind  of 
a  way,  to  throw  off  the  restraint  that  his  presence 
usually  imposed.  After  dinner  came  the  hurry  of 
departure,  kisses  and  'good-byes';  she  promised 
Miss  Abert  to  write  to  her,  and  Amy  went  away 
happy  in  the  thought  that  she  would  hear  from 
her  new  friends,  and  at  some  future  day  see  them 
again. 

After  Mrs.  Abert  and  her  daughter  returned  to 
the  dining-room  to  finish  their  dessert,  finding 
themselves  quite  alone,  Mrs.  Abert  remarked! 
"That  child  is  a  sweet,  lovely  thing, — and  full  of 
talent,  i f  I'm  not  mistaken.  She's  odd,  too,  I  fancy. 
What  a  shame  it  was  for  people  to  say  such  dread- 
ful  things  of  Deacon  Wythe!  Why,  he  appears  as 
proud  of  her  as  he  can  be,  and  I  certainly  never 
saw  a  child  who  seemed  happier  or  better  taken 
care  of." 

"I  might  think  so  too,  mama,  only  I  caught 
the  Deacon  looking  at  her  twice  when  he  thought 
nobody  was  looking  at  him, — and  if  there  wasn't 
evil  in  that  man's  eyes  he  is  a  persecuted  saint. 
I  don't  feel  to  like  him :  he  gives  me  a  sort  of 
creep." 
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"What  nonsense,  Sadie!  It's  a  bad  habit  to 
have  evil  thoughts  of  people.  When  you  finish 
that  orange,  go  get  your  hat, — the  carriage  is  at 
the  door  for  a  drive  to  the  lake." 

"Yes,  mama.  I  must  write  to  Cousin  Ellis  to- 
night, and  tell  her  what  a  treasure-trove  is  coming 
to  her  Institute,  and  urge  to  spare  no  pains  in 
bringing  out  her  genius  and  talents.  I  doubt  if 
that  glum-looking  guardian  of  hers  knows  that 
&he  has  any,  and  papa  will  have  so  much  business 
Do  attend  to  that  he'll  never  think  of  going  into 
particulars." 

"'You  forget,  Sadie,  that  your  father  does  not 
ideally  know  as  much  of  her  natural  talents  as  you 
and  I,  although  he  has  been  acquainted  with  her, 
I  may  say,  ever  since  she  was  born." 

"That's  true:  I  beg  papa's  pardon,  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  he's  along.  I  shan't  feel  right,  some- 
how, until  he  comes  back  and  tells  me  that  he  left 
her  safe  with  cousin  Ellis,  for  I  mistrust  that  horrid 
man.  I'll  run  up  now,  mama,  and  get  my  hat  and 
sacque.  Don't  forget  your  thick  shawl ;  it  will  be 
cold  coming  back. " 

"  She  is  so  suspicious, "  mused  Mrs.  Abert  after 
her  daughter  went  away,  "that  I  fear  it  will  grow 
on  her  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  her  life,  al- 
though she  calls  it  by  another  name,'  common-sense 
perceptions,  and  the  instincts  of  nature  for  the  pre- 
vention of  wickedness.'  I  am  thankful  to  be  more 
dull  and  credulous;  and  still  more  thankful  that 
she  confines  herself  to  talking  to  her  father  and 
me  when  she  makes  her  wonderful  discoveries; 
otherwise  we  should  find  ourselves  in  hot  water 
all  the  year  'round.  I  do  hope  things  will  go  right 
•with  that  dear  little  girl ! " 

The  ladies  got  into  their  handsome  carriage, 
and  after  taking  up  an  old  friend  who  had  once 
had  a  carriage  of  her  own,  but  was  now  widowed 
and  poor,  and  not  able  to  hire  one  when  she 
needed  a  drive,  they  forgot  for  the  time  being  all 
about  Amy,  in  subjects  more  immediately  and 
personally  interesting  to  their  guest. 

And  now  the  question  naturally  arises:  What 
were  the  plans  of  Deacon  Joe  Wythe?  We  an- 
swer that  since  the  failure  of  his  first  plan  he  had 
formed  no  definite  one:  he  had  an  aim  and  a 
purpose,  of  which  we  know,  by  which  his  every 
thought  and  action  were  trimmed,  but  how  or 
when  he  should  be  able  to  execute  them  lay  dark 
before  him,  and  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
Antitheses  exist  everywhere :  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples is  one  of  the  mysterious  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  only  in  temporal  but  in  spiritual  things; 
this  being  so,  there  must  exist  an  evil  providence 
antithetical  to  the  Divine,  which  opens  opportu- 
nities and  ways  for  the  wicked  to  carry  out  their 
behests.  The  "prince  of  the  powers  of  this 


world"  is  ever  on  the  alert  and  as  busy  in  his 
way  in  disposing  of  his  powerful  and  subtle  agen- 
cies for  the  destruction  of  souls,  as  is  that  better 
providence  which  is  always  watchful  and  ready 
to  guard  and  defend  those  who  invoke  with  living 
faith  the  Divine  protection.  Some  may  scoff  at 
the  idea  as  a  subtlety,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  the 
world  at  large  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart, — 
as,  believing  it,  they  would  fly  for  refuge  and  help 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found. 

After  going  through  all  that 'dry-as-dust' busi- 
ness at  the  bank,  Mr.  Abort,  assured  practically 
that  everything  belonging  to  the  orphan  girl's 
affairs  was  prospering  under  her  uncle's  care,  and 
that  to  the  smallest  fraction  the  accounts  were 
correct,  grasped  his  hand  and  with  a  glow  of  re- 
stored confidence  said:  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

"  I  bev  only  tried  tu  do  my  dooty,  but  dun't  feel 
worthy  of  hevin'  the  words  of  Sacred  Writ  applied 
tu  my  case,"  answered  the  Deacon,  as  he  locked 
the  strong-box  to  which  the  papers  and  account- 
books  had  been  carefully  restored,  and  put  the 
key  into  his  vest  pocket.  That  is  what  he  said, 
but  he  thought  in  his  secret  heart  that  Mr.  Abort 
must  be  a  fool  to  believe  that  he  had  taken  so 
much  trouble  that  his  niece  might  roll  in  riches, 
while  he  and  his  grovelled  in  poverty.  "No"  he 
said  to  himself,  "it  is  for  my  own  interests,  for  my 
own  flesh  and  blood,"  and  he  felt  as  positive  a 
consciousness  of  possession  as  if  that  which  he  so 
sinfully  coveted  wore  already  in  his  grasp. 

"Tush,  Wythe!  don't  be  so  humble!  Stand-up 
and  take  your  dues  like  a  man !  I  meant  no  disre- 
spect to  sacred  things ;  fact  is,  I  know  very  little 
abo'it  them,  though  like  most  New  England  folks 
I  am  'full  of  Gospel,'  *  and  may  sometimes  mis- 
apply its  aphorisms.  I  quoted  Scripture  once  for 
Shakespeare,  in  a  speech  I  was  making  to  save  the 
veriest  rogue  unhung  from  the  penitentiary." 

"  Did  you  clear  him  ?  "  Wythe  asked,  with  sud- 
den interest. 

"Well,  the  jury  acquitted  him!"  replied  Mr. 
Abert,  with  a  little  twist  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
which  indicated  a  slight  uneasiness  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

"Dun't  you  think,  Mr.  Abert,  that  knowledge  is 
condemnation  tu  a  man  when  he  turns  his  back 
on  the  means  of  salvation  ?  '*  asked  the  Deacon,  in 
his  most  solemn  tone. 

"  Look  out  there,  Wythe !  you'll  run  over  that  old 
woman  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Abert,  who  was  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  enter  into  a  religious  discussion 
or  have  himself  "  preached  to  "  on  their  way  to  the 
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depot  "There  should  be  a  law  compelling  all 
aged  and  infirm  old  crones  like  that  to  stay  at 
home.  "We  must  hurry  up,  too !  we  can  buy  our 
ticket  and  check  Amy's  trunk  through,  and  just 
have  time  left  to  eat  our  dinner  and  catch  the  3.80 
train." 

After  all,  they  were  barely  in  time  for  the  train, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  get  seats  that  were  disen- 
gaged ;  but  by  dint  of  courteous  persistence  Mr. 
Abert  prevailed  on  two  ladies  to  remove  their  "  big 
boxes,  little  boxes,  bandbox  and  bundles"  from 
a  seat  which  they  had  turned  over  and  occu- 
pied with  these  things ;  he  helped  to  put  them 
up  in  the  grated  receptacles  overhead,  quite  con- 
fused them  by  his  attentions  and  little  airy  com- 
pliments, turned  the  seat  over,  placed  Amy  next  to 
the  window  and  fixed  himself  beside  her  with  an 
"Ah — h — h ! "  of  intense  satisfaction.  The  Deacon 
looked  out  for  himself,  spied  a  plethoric  travelling 
bag  belonging  to  a  man  whose  head  was  out  of  the 
window,  put  it  on  the  floor  between  them,  and  sat 
down  without  saying  'By'r  leave,'  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do.  The  man  drew  in  his  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  gave  his 
companion  a  steady  stare,  placed  his  feet  upon 
the  travelling  bag,  and  resumed  his  outside  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Abert  and  Amy,  their  backs  towards 
him,  were  four  or  five  compartments  distant,  and 
as  he  looked  at  them,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her 
pretty  face  now  and  then  as  she  turned  it  bright  and 
smil  ing  towards  Mr.  Abert  to  answer  some  question, 
or  call  his  attention  to  the  novel  sights  that  the 
train — now  in  motion — was  whizzing  past,  he  felt 
himself  inwardly  raging  at  the  lawyer's  officious- 
ness  in  accompanying  them,  as  by  his  presence 
the  opportunity  he  pined  for  might  be  lost.  But 
Mr.  Abert  could  not  always  come  and  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Bolton  and  Hoboken 
when  the  vacation  came  and  Amy  returned  to 
Kidge-Croft:  he'd  abide  his  time,  watching  and 
waiting. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Perugia  and  her  Churches. 

BY  HOSE  HOWB. 

I. 

SAN  LORENZO. — (CONTINUED.) 

As  the  last  of  the  plaintive  strains  had  ceased  to 
resound  through  the  aisles  of  that  grand  Cathedral, 
the  Cardinal  pronounced  the  well-known  formula 
of  the  Papal  Benediction,  a  blessing  to  extend  to 
all  those  who  had  complied  with  the  conditions  of 
the  triduo.  Additional  candles  were  then  lighted 
and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  placed  on  the  altar, 
and  the  Cardinal,  kneeling  in  the  centre  of  the 


sanctuary,  read  the  Act  of  Consecration  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation,  which  the 
Rev.  Editor  of  the  AVE  MARIA  may  publish  if  he 
tli inks  proper: 

O  most  sweet  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who,  con- 
strained by  that  infinite  love  for  us  with  which 
Thy  most  loving  Heart  burns,  didst  offer  Thyself, 
from  the  first  moment  of  Thy  Incarnation,  to  the 
Divine  Justice  as  a  victim  for  our  redemption; 
who  besides  wast  willing  to  undergo  every  species 
of  humiliation,  of  opprobrium  and  of  suffering, 
even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  upon  which  Thou 
wast  transfixed  by  a  most  cruel  lance  so  as  to  give  the 
very  last  drops  of  Thy  precious  Blood ;  and  who 
still  dissatisfied  with  this  didst  leave  Thyself  to  us 
in  this  Divine  Sacrament,  in  which  Thou  dost  mul- 
tiply daily  the  grand  mysteries  of  man's  redemp- 
tion! prostrate  before  Thee  we  render  Thee  the 
most  humble  and  vivid  thanks  for  these  excesses 
of  charity.  And  in  order  to  correspond  in  the  best 
manner  that  we  are  able,  we  make  Thee  an  entire 
and  absolute  offering  and  consecration  of  ourselves 
and  of  all  that  is  ours,  with  the  inviolable  resolu- 
tion of  living  always  faithful  and  obedient  to  Thee, 
and  of  doing  and  suffering  everything  for  Thy 
glory  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Thy  Spouse  and  our  most  tender  Mother.  Deign 
also  O  dearest  Jesus !  to  accept  this  consecration  of 
ourselves  to  Thy  Divine  Heart  in  expiation  of  all 
the  contempt,  abuse  and  apostasies  with  which  so 
many  Christians  seem  to  desire  to  renew  the  dolors 
of  Thy  most  bitter  passion.  Accept  it  also  in 
reparation  of  all  that  ingratitude  and  infidelity 
which  thou  dost  daily  receive  from  mankind. 
And  since  so  much  indifference  cannot  fail  to 
provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
take  pity  upon  us,  most  loving  Redeemer  and  re- 
ceive us  into  the  ever-open  wound  of  Thy  side, 
where  we  may  be  saved  from  the  lightnings  of  Di- 
vine wrath ;  where,  secure  in  our  stronghold,  we 
may  perceive  nothing  at  which  to  tremble.  And 
henceforth  our  greatest  misfortune  shall  consist 
in  being  unfaithful  to  Thee  and  thus  revoking 
the  gift  which  we  have  made  to  Thee  of  our 
whole  selves.  Ah,  do  not  permit  so  great  a  dis- 
aster !  We  also  beseech  Thee  with  all  the  fervor  of 
our  hearts  that  this  act  of  solemn  consecration  may 
remain  indelibly  engraven  in  our  hearts,  and  that  it 
may  serve  to  render  us  impregnable  to  the  assaults 
of  impiety,  and  that  it  may  enable  us  to  maintain 
ourselves  firm  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  attacked  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways,  faith- 
ful to  Thy  Church  persecuted  now  more  than  ever, 
faithful  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  who  directs  her. 
And  in  order  that  this  offering  may  be  more 
durable  it  embraces  not  only  ourselves  but  the 
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whole  diocese,  and  it  shall  descend  as  a  sacred  in- 
heritance from  parents  to  children  through  all  fu- 
ture generations.  Thus  through  Thy  mercy  we 
and  many  other  souls  will  enjoy  in  life  and  in 
death,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  the  copious  fruit  of 
the  Redemption  and  exalt  Thy  glory  in  Thy  King- 
dom of  the  blessed  forever.  Amen. 

Copies  of  this,  changing  the  plural  pronoun  to 
singular,  and  substituting  the  word  family  for  di- 
ocese, were  some  days  after  distributed  among  the 
people,  and  an  indulgence  of  eighty  days  was 
granted  for  its  devout  recital. 

The  Act  of  Consecraton  was  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  Tantum  ergo,  and  after  the  Elevation  of  the 
ostensoriurn  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  again  re- 
placed on  the  altar,  where  it  remained  exposed 
until  evening.  On  returning  to  the  church  in  the 
afternoon  to  pay  our  visit  we  found  the  guard  of 
honor  composed  of  six  priests  in  surplice  and  stole, 
besides  whom  two  gentlemen  enveloped  in  linen 
gowns  knelt  outside  of  the  sanctuary  with  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands.  It  was  almost  a  prayer  in 
itself  to  note  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  priests 
and  their  intense  desire  to  awake  the  slumbering 
mercy  and  justice  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  evening  the  triduo  was  closed  by  a  solemn 
Benediction,  at  which  the  Cardinal  himself  offici- 
ated. "  Blessed  be  God ! "  came  to  the  heart  with  a 
peculiar  earnestness  as  uttered  by  his  almost  trem- 
bling voice,  and  still  more  penetrating  was  the 
deep  feeling  with  which  he  chaunted  the  formula 
of  benediction  while  elevating  the  ostensorium. 

Before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  replaced  in 
the  tabernacle  the  Te  Deum  was  intoned.  Ever 
mindful  of  the  injunction  "to  ask  with  much  thank- 
fulness," the  Italians  never  ask  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  without  expressing  their  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  God  who  created,  redeemed,  and  who 
sanctifies  them.  So,  strange  as  it  may  seem  for 
these  days  of  deep  affliction  and  bitter  trial,  in 
Italy  one  hears  the  TeDeum  almost  constantly,  for 
it  is  sung  on  every  great  festival,  and  forms  the 
close  of  every  triduo. 

Clergy  and  people  alternate  in  singing  the  verses 
of  this  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  as 
they  respond  to  one  another  it  becomes  evident 
that  this  is  the  true  manner  in  which  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine. 
There  is  not  a  single  Italian  who  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  prayer-book  when  the  Te  Deum  is 
sung,  for  all  know  it  by  heart,  truly  by  heart,  and  at 
the  very  first  syllable  of  Te  ergo  quasumvs  tuis 
famulis  subveni,  all  are  on  their  knees.  Foreigners 
who  are  obliged  to  use  a  prayer-book  for  the  Te 
Deum  render  themselves  quite  conspicuous  in  an 
Italian  church ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  Italians  are 
so  exceedingly  amiable;  among  a  less  lovely  peo- 


ple such  unheard  of  ignorance  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable offence. 

This  last  evening  it  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  watched  the  glorious  illumination 
disappear,  as  it  might  be  the  last  time  that  we 
would  see  San  Lorenzo  so  beautiful ;  and  when  we 
turned  our  steps  towards  what,  for  the  time  being, 
we  called  home,  we  gave  the  grand  festivity  its 
place  among  our  brightest  and  holiest  memories 
— a  memory  merely,  and  no  longer  a  joyful  present. 

This  consecration  proved  the  grand  inaugura- 
tion of  the  steady  movement  throughout  Catholic 
Europe  to  organize  public  prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  Church.  Tyrol  quickly  followed  the 
glorious  example,  and  adapted  her  own  methods  of 
devotion  to  the  occasion,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
her  rocky  glens  that  has  not  reverberated  with  the 
Rosary  and  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints,  not  one  of 
her  myriad  mountain  shrines  that  has  not  been  vis- 
ited by  long  processions  of  earnest  pilgrims.  The 
tide  of  feeling  swept  into  France,  and  rose  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  has  swelled  into  the  wave  of 
devotion  continually  tending  towards  Paray-le- 
Monial. 

In  Perugia,  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  com- 
ing immediately  after,  kept  up  the  feeling  of  devo- 
tion in  the  people ;  and  having  done  so  much  to 
honor  the  Son,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo  was  not  backward  in  pay- 
ing the  tribute  of  respect  due  to  the  Mother. 

Where  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  object  of  an 
especial  devotion,  the  day  of  her  entrance  into 
heaven  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicing,  and  thus  in 
Italy  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  festival  than 
that  of  the  Assumption.  Girls  born  or  baptized 
on  this  day  take  the  name  of  Assumpta — literally 
Assumption — and  in  after  years  it  is  their  greatest 
pride,  their  most  thorough  delight  to  repair  on  this 
day  with  their  little  offerings  to  the  shrines  of 
Mary. 

The  Cardinal  heard  the  High  Mass  in  San  Lo- 
renzo on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  vested  in  all 
his  episcopal  robes.  Hearing  Mass,  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  commence  Mass,  to  recite  the  Conftteor, 
to  intone  the  Gloria  and  Credo,  to  chaunt  the  Pref- 
ace and  the  Pater  Noster,  to  give  the  permissions 
to  read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  to  bless  and  offer 
incense,  and  to  give  the  blessing.  Thus  the  priest 
who  said  Mass  did  very  little  beside  offer  the  bread 
and  wine,  consecrate,  and  receive. 

It  was  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  day  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  St.  Joachim,  that  we  first  heard 
that  beautiful  rendering  of  the  first  Chapter  of  St. 
Matthew  which  for  us  has  completely  transformed 
that  peculiar  Gospel.  Our  friend  the  rector  was 
not  the  only  priest  attached  to  the  cathedral  who 
possessed  a  fine  voice :  there  was  another,  one  of  his 
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age,  -whom  we  only  know  behind  the  confessional 
bars,  or  when  praying  before  the  shrine  of  the 
Mater  Devena  Gratia.  That  day  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
chant  "  The  Book  of  the  Generation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham."  He  sang 
almost  without  an  effort,  and  the  simple  notes  of 
the  Gregorian  were  made  to  express  every  modu- 
lation of  feeling.  In  his  mouth  the  harshest  Hebrew 
names  became  musical;  and  as  his  distinct  utter- 
ance allowed  us  to  catch  each  word,  we  were  struck 
as  we  had  never  been  before  with  the  glorious  lin- 
eage of  our  Lord. 

When  he  came  to  the  words  "  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  Babylon,"  he  prolonged  them  and  gave  a 
species  of  minor  intonation  which  imparted  an 
inexpressible  pathos  to  the  sentence,  and  thus  tell- 
ing more  successfully  than  all  poets,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  the  sad  story  of  "by  the  waters  of  Babel." 
At  the  words  "  after  the  transmigration  of  Babylon," 
his  voice  assumed  a  triumphant  tone,  and  at  that 
instant  one  saw  the  long-prophesied  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  walls  of  the  newTeraple  arising  amid 
the  joyful  canticles  of  the  youths  and  maidens.  A 
dream,  a  vision  interrupted  by  the  resonant  voice 
of  the  chanter,  proclaiming,"  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ." 

The  whole  Catholic  Church  unites  in  filling  up 
the  gap  between  the  Assumption  and  the  Feast  of 
the  Most  Holy  Rosary  by  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Festival  of  her  Holy  Name,  and  of  her 
Seven  Dolors:  but  the  diocese  of  Perugia,  not  con- 
tent with  that,  devotes  the  first  Sunday  of  September 
to  the  Mater  Divina  Gratia. 

During  the  last  day  of  August  the  church  serv- 
ants were  quite  busily  employed  in  decorating 
the  pillar  and  its  little  altar.  A  email  sanctuary 
was  formed  by  surrounding  the  pillar  with  prie- 
diux,  and  a  pretty  carpet  was  spread  over  the  space 
thus  reserved.  Quite  a  number  of  candelabra  were 
suspended  from  that  part  of  the  roof  above  the 
altar,  and  the  altar  itself  was  loaded  with  silver 
candlesticks.  All  this  because  on  the  evening  of 
August  29th  &triduo  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
would  commence.  It  seemed  a  little  like  Cana  in 
Galilee :  not  content  with  having  invited  our  Lord, 
Mary  too  must  be  asked  to  extend  her  protection. 

We  were  apprised  of  the  order  of  the  devotions 
of  the  trfduo  by  tho  rector  in  one  of  his  many 
visits,  at  the  same  time  that  he  warned  us  that  the 
hour  of  the  daily  High  Mass  had  changed.  Per- 
haps the  generality  of  the  readers  of  the  ATE 
MARIA  do  not  know  that  the  Italian  method  of 
reckoning  time  differs  from  ours,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  Europe,  French  time.  The  evening  Angelus 
rings  at  sunset,  and  this  is  called  the  first  hour ;  and 
the  other  hours  take  their  names  accordingly  until 


the  hour  before  sunset  becomes  "  twenty-four  o'- 
clock." The  hour  of  sunset  changing  with  the  sea- 
sons, it  always  involves  alittle  reckoning  to  translate 
Italian  time  into  French  time.  To  the  Italian  mind 
sunset  is  a  point  of  time  as  immovable  as  noonday 
and  midnight  is  to  us,  and  for  them  midday  and 
midnight,  like  sunrise,  move  among  the  hours. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE    SAINTS    AND    OURSELVES: 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons. 

CHAPTER  III— [CONCLUDED.] 

TOCATHOLIC  NOTIONS. 

If  we  look  at  Europe  with  the  eyes  of  Catholics 
and  Americans,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  in  both 
characters  we  should  feel  a  special  interest  in 
those  struggling  countries.  It  is  the  Catholic  na- 
tions who  are  suffering,  and  the  bond  of  faith  that 
unites  them  and  us  is  brighter,  stronger,  sweeter 
than  all  other  ties.  Then  in  addition  there  are  ties 
that  bind  those  lands  to  our  own,  which  it  is  base- 
ness in  any  American  to  ignore.  Italy  gave  us  our 
peerless  discoverer,  Spain  furnished  the  where- 
withal to  make  the  discovery,  France  furnished 
the  sinews  of  war  to  free  us  from  colonial  depend- 
ence. The  three  very  nations  that  are  now  ground 
to  the  earth  have  the  highest  claims  to  our  grati- 
tude and  love,  on  every  patriotic  as  well  as  relig- 
ious consideration.  And  of  those  who  are  as 
deeply  tried  in  more  insidious  ways,  Ireland,  Po- 
land, Switzerland,  the  same  may  be  said;  each  of 
them  has  had  more  to  do  with  our  country's  great- 
ness and  freedom  than  words  can  ever  tell.  And 
what  are  we  doing  for  them  now,  that  one  and  all 
are,  it  may  be,  at  the  very  crisis  that  will  decide 
not  only  their  political  but  religious  status  for  the 
future  ?  Words  are  cheap.  Armed  intervention  is 
not  needed.  Public  opinion,  brought  to  bear  on 
the  question  through  meetings,  protests,  &c.,  is  cer- 
tainly something:  but,  after  all,  tyrants  can  afford 
to  brave  honest  public  opinion  so  long  as  they  hold 
the  purse  and  the  sword,  for  with  these  they  can 
manufacture  opinion  for  themselves.  There  is  but 
one  weapon  which  is  worth  aught  in  this  war,  a 
weapon  which  all  can  take  and  wield  at  will. 
Prayer  is  the  only  and  the  all-sufficing  weapon  for 
the  children  of  the  Church  now.  We  cannot  pre- 
sume to  question  its  special  adaptedness,  in  view 
of  the  continual  appeals  of  Pio  Nono  to  all  to  arm 
themselves  thus.  Now  there  is  no  donbt  that  mul- 
titudes respond  faithfully  in  private  to  his  desires. 
But  why  does  not  the  ready  obedience  show  itself 
in  ways  that  would  comfort  that  paternal  heart? 
The  Holy  Father  is  but  mortal.  What  we  do  be- 
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tween  ourselves  and  God,  he  may  surmise,  and  even 
may  receive  supernatural  indications  of  his  chil- 
dren's private  devotion  and  zeal  for  him  and  the 
Church.  But  that  is  not  enough.  When  we  are 
in  affliction  we  do  not  wish  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  sympathy  of  our  friends  is  ours :  we  ex- 
pect them  to  come  and  let  us  know  it,  let  it  mani- 
fest itself  in  every  available  form.  Besides,  in  the 
primitive  days  to  which  we  all  look  admiringly, 
when  St.  Peter  was  in  prison  the  whole  Church 
prayed  without  ceasing. 

Where  is  ceaseless  prayer  offered  for  our  St. 
Peter,  imprisoned  as  he  has  been  for  nearly  three 
years?  Would  not  anyone  imagine  that  in  every 
large  country,  where  the  dioceses  are  numerous,  ar- 
rangements would  be  made  by  which  prayer,  spec- 
ial prayer  for  the  Pope,  would  be  all  day  long  go- 
ing up  from  one  or  other  of  the  churches  ?  And 
it  could  be  done  so  easily.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  except  that  some  paltry  notion 
of  a  visit  to  the  church  requiring  one's  best  clothes, 
and  the  kindred  notion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  to  expense  and  trouble  in  decorating  the 
church.  But  why  should  one  or  the  other  be  neces- 
sary? If  we  really  mourned  over  the  evils  and 
scandals  which  are  afflicting  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
we  should  have  little  care  for  ornaments  and  fancy 
devotions,  which  might  better  be  postponed  till  the 
days  when  the  Holy  City  can  again  adorn  her 
temples  and  resume  her  old,  world-renowned  cere- 
monials. In  the.  grandest  times  what  we  say  to 
our  loving  Lord  before  receiving  Him  into  our 
breasts  is  equally  true  of  the  house  where  He  dis- 
dains not  to  dwell  day  and  night:  "The  house  of 
my  soul  is  not  yet  sufficiently  adorned  to  receive 
Thee,  but  Thou  wilt  ever  be  all  its  ornaments." 
Splendid  functions,  large  crowds,  are  very  good 
and  very  imposing,  but  we  all  know  full  well  that 
it  is  the  contrite,  humble  cry  of  the  heart  that  finds 
favor  with  God.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  was  remark- 
able for  his  zeal  in  surrounding  the  divine  worship 
with  all  the  impressive  accessories  that  render  it  so 
majestic  and  awe-inspiring.  Considering  the  sor- 
did, irreverent  and  slovenly  customs  that  had 
gained  ground  in  Milan,  he  naturally  felt  as  if 
nothing  could  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with  this 
debased  state  of  religion,  and  make  reparation  to 
the  insulted  Majesty  of  God.  However,  on  one 
occasion  when  the  vast  Duomo  was  crowded  with 
the  aristocracy  of  Milan,  and  the  throng  seemed  as 
conspicuous  for  its  fervent  devotion  as  for  the 
courtly  habiliments  which  made  a  brave  show; 
when  the  reformed  choir  was  pouring  forth  the 
most  solemn  strains,  rejoicing  the  heart  of  the  saint 
from  the  contrast  with  its  former  music  that  was 
all  of  the  earth,  earthy, — it  came  into  his  mind, 
just  before  the  close  of  his  pontifical  High  Mass, 


to  ask  of  God  how  many  of  the  congregation  had 
been  so  united,  in  heart  and  mind,  with  the  Sacred 
Victim  just  offered  as  to  gain  grac^not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  others,  and  he  was  answered 
one — the  blind  beggar  at  the  door!  What  a  lesson 
for  those  who  always  manage  to  discourage  their 
pastor's  proposition  for  some  plain  little  devotion, 
on  the  ground  that  the  church  will  not  be  half 
filled,  and  the  expense  is  better  saved  to  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  more  important  feast! 

The  notion  of  respectability,  proper  style,  and 
all  that,  is  responsible  for  many  an  omission  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  at  this  time.  Many  a  little 
thing  that  would  bind  parishes  to  one  another,  and 
give  real  edification  to  non-Catholics,  is  left  un- 
done. Sober-minded  good  people,  who  long  re- 
sisted fancy  functions  and  grand  ceremonies,  might, 
were  they  not  too  generous,  point  to  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  as  justifying  their  fears  of  what 
enthusiasm  would  lead  to.  Still,  enthusiasm  is  not 
to  blame,  for  when  it  is  genuine  it  has  a  very  de- 
cided leaning  to  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
finds  a  bit  of  mortification  now  and  then  add  all 
the  more  to  its  delight  in  after-enjoyment,  even  of 
a  spiritual  kind.  "  See  how  these  Christians  love 
one  another! "  was  the  vexed  comment  of  the  hea- 
thens of  the  early  days.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
and  country  which  looks  sharply  to  see  how  Chris- 
tians act  in  any  given  circumstance.  And  cer- 
tainly our  love  for  our  fellow-Christions  in  down, 
trodden  Catholic  Europe  is  not  displaying  itself 
in  any  way  to  excite  public  attention.  Our  papers 
are  filled  with  the  lamentable  news,  but  so  are  all 
others,  for  it  is  an  interesting  and  exciting  topic. 
Our  speakers  and  writers  dwell  upon  it  sadly  or 
angrily,  as  non-Catholics  do  boastfully  or  with  idle 
curiosity.  We  look  at  the  subject  from  our  point 
of  view,  and  they  from  theirs, — that  seems  the  main 
difference  between  us;  for  our  love  for  poor  bleed- 
ing Catholic  Europe  is  not  warm  enough  to  strike 
out  for  itself  any  form  in  which  to  challenge  the 
gaze  of  men  and  angels.  Is  it  then  Christian  love  ? 
Or  should  we  not  feel  that  to  our  devotion  and 
piety  is  specially  applicable  that  solemn  reproach, 
— "The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  missing ! "  And  it 
is  woman's  fault  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not  the  clergy, 
already  overworked  not  only  beyond  human  but 
superhuman  powers  and  energies,  that  this  duty, 
like  so  many  other  duties  of  pressing  importance, 
belongs.  What  the  Church  calls  "  the  devout  fe. 
male  sex"  should  see  to  it.  There  are  countless 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  done  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land,  whose  own 
time  of  trial  will  infallibly  come  sooner  or  later. 
Never  doubt  that  "the  gates  of  hell"  will  some 
day  measure  their  strength  with  Catholicity  in 
America.  When  that  day  comes,  when  our  civil 
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and  religious  liberties  shall  be  involved  in  a  strug- 
gle compared  to  which  the  present  conflict  in  Eu- 
rope may  be  the  merest  experiment,  our  only  de- 
pendence will  be  on  Him  who  has  warned  us  again 
and  again  that  He  will  do  to  us  as  we  do  to  others. 
He  has  assured  us  too  that  it  is  by  our  love  for  one 
another  that  all  men  are  to  know  that  we  are  His 
disciples.  A  very  strange  sort  of  love  is  that  which 
Catholic  America  is  manifesting  for  Catholic  Eu- 
rope. Philosophizing  on  the  cause  of  its  troubles, 
watching  the  conflict  with  the  self-gratulatory  feel- 
ing of  being  at  a  safe  distance,  admiring  the  pil- 
grimages and  other  devotions  which  the  champions 
of  truth  adopt  as  their  unfailing  tactics,  and  specu- 
lating how  and  when  the  end  will  come.  Oh,  and 
we  are  free  to  do  what  we  please !  more,  what  God 
pleases,  to  help  them,  and  why  don't  we  do  some- 
thing? "Why,  but  because  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  we  forget  to  study  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  listen  to  the  world,  to  self,  instead  of 
saying  with  those  of  old,  "  Master,  what  are  we  to 
do  f  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  ?  " 

Father  Faber  remarks  a  little  circumstance  that 
may  be  said  to  have  a  peculiar  significance 
in  our  age.  Moses  worded  the  first  and  greatest 
Commandment,  thus :  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole 
soul,  and  with  thy  whole  strength.  When  our 
Lord  repeated  the  Commandment,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  a  doctor  of  the  law,  He  said:  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart, 
and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whole 
mind.  This  being  pre-eminently  an  era  of  mind, 
the  alteration  is  of  vast  consequence.  To  love 
God  truly  and  faithfully  now,  the  mind  must  train 
itself  to  seek  him  out  in  all  things,  to  adopt  His 
views,  to  hold  by  His  maxims,  even  in  matters 
that  seem  indifferent  or  unessential.  Master,  what 
sayest  Thou  ?  said  the  Pharisees,  tempting  the  Lord. 
The  Christians  of  this  boastfully  intellectual  time 
should  make  the  same  question  their  own  in  the 
most  loyal  and  loving  spirit.  WJuit  sayest  Thou  t 
Let  not  Moses  speak,  nor  patriarch  nor  prophet. 
They  belonged  to  the  time  that  is  past.  They  were 
the  servants  of  God,  but  since  His  own  coming 
what  have  we  to  do  with  them  save  in  a  secondary 
relation?  In  many  cases  there  is  need  for  us  to 
remember  that  our  Lord  said  more  than  once  to 
His  disciples:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  of 
old  . .  .but  I  say  unto  you" What  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth says  to  His  people  is  often  very  different 
both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  from  that  which  was 
said  of  old.  And  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  hold 
up  His  teachings  and  make  His  sentiments  our 
own.  Half  the  attention  which  devout  persons  give 
to  conquering  their  imperfections  might  be  more 
usefully  bestowed  on  this  matter.  If  they  will  take 


their  mind  to  task,  they  will  find  that  it  is  much 
more  in  fault  than  "  the  poor  heart,"  which  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  pleaded  for.  And  others  who  for 
the  life  of  them  cannot  become  devout,  would  find 
religion  much  easier  and  plainer  if  they  would  be- 
gin with  the  head,  instead  of  trying  to  bring  heart 
and  soul  into  subjection  to  piety,  while  the  mind  is 
leading  both  of  them  farther  and  farther  from  God, 
being  full  of  its  own  notions  and  fancies  and  spec- 
ulations, to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  His  teach- 
ings. 

Master,  what  sayest  Thouf  There  is  nothing  on 
which  the  world  has  not  its  say ;  and  human  pru- 
dence, and  corrupt  self,  and  whispering  demon,  all 
have  their  say, — but  what  sayest  Thou  ?  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  our  dearest  Lord  to  make  that 
our  leading  question,  and  yet  it  is  the  greatest 
homage  we  can  pay  Him  in  this  age  of  mental 
self-assertion.  Let  the  mind  give  itself  freely  and 
entirely  to  His  guidance,  and  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness will  take  care  of  the  heart  in  His  own  time 
and  way. 

Obituaries. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  BRIDGET  O'MALLET. 

The  prayers  of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  are  requested  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  this  estimable  lady,  who  met  with  her 
death  prematurely  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  3d,  (being 
run  over  by  a  street  car.)  Mrs.  O'Malley  was  a 
member  of  the  above-named  society,  which  will  de- 
plore her  loss  as  an  energetic  promoter  of  all  that 
tended  to  the  glory  of  God  and  His  holy  Mother. 
Though  snatched  away  from  life  when  least  expect- 
ing it,  let  us  hope  that,  as  she  lived  a  good  and 
holy  Catholic — devoted  to  the  Church — that  our 
Holy  Mother  did  not  allow  her  faithful  child  to 
face  death  unprepared.  The  deceased  had  en- 
deared herself  to  all  within  the  circle  of  her  ac- 
quaintance by  her  many  brilliant  and  engaging 
qualities.  She  leaves  a  heart-stricken  husband 
and  three  children  who  will  deeply  mourn  her 
untimely  death.  Requiescat  in  pace. 

MAURICE  F.  TISSTER. 


DEATH  OF  A  LIFE  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers,  the 
soul  of  EDWARD  McMENOMY,  of  Roscmount,  Minn., 
a  life  subscriber,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  August. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

«»       — 

WHEN  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Basil  were  boys,  they 
were  great  friends.  They  kept  carefully  out  of  bad 
company.  They  knew  only  two  streets,  the  street 
which  led  to  the  church  and  the  street  which  led 
to  the  school. 
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Association   of  Our   Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  October  one  hundred 
and  ten  letters  have  been  entered  on  our  register ; 
one  hundred  and  eleven  new  associates  have  been 
enrolled;  conversion  has  been  asked  for  thirty- 
eight  individuals  and  four  families;  twenty  sick 
persons  have  been  recommended;  special  favors 
have  been  solicited — for  seventy-seven  individuals, 
two  communities,  three  sodalities  and  five  schools. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  Mother  is  improving  daily  since  she  used  the 
water  of  Lourdes."  ....  "I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  and  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  having  been  mirac- 
ulously cured,  by  the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes, 
of  a  very  dangerous  disease  which  had  come  to  an 
alarming  state."  ....  "A  child,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  danger  of  death  from  scarlet  fever,  was 
also  immediately  cured  after  drinking  a  few  drops 
of  the  miraculous  water."  ....  "A  sick  person, 
for  whose  recovery  I  requested  the  prayers  of  the 
Association  a  few  weeks  since,  was  speedily  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength."  ....  "  The 
father  and  son,  recommended  in  August,  were 
truly  reconciled  during  the  Octave  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  son  returning  home  was  received 
almost  like  the  prodigal  son."  ....  "It  is  with 
sincere  thanks  to  God  and  Our  Holy  and  Blessed 
Mother  that  I  announce  to  you  the  recovery  of 
my  wife  through  the  use  of  the  miraculous  water 
of  Lourdes."  ....  "The  blessed  water  of 
Lourdes  has  helped  a  lady  very  much.  She  was 
almost  blind,  and  could  not  distinguish  the  cler- 
gyman at  the  altar;  but  since  she  used  the  water 
she  sees  perfectly  well."  ....  "I  have  sent  all 
the  precious  water  I  had  to  different  persons 
who  were  afflicted.  It  cured  a  man  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  time  with  his  neck;  it 
helped  his  sick  child,  as  also  my  daughter  who 
was  sick ;  it  stopped,  instantly,  a  pain  of  one  of 
my  little  boys,  helped  another  who  was  suffering 
with  his  foot,  and  cured,  instantly,  a  lady's  tooth- 
ache." ....  "I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  sending  me  that  blessed  water.  It  has  cured 
my  leg,  perfectly,  after  ten  years  of  suffering. 
Thanks  fore-ver  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother." 
....  "A  very  remarkable  cure  has  occurred  in  the 
city.  There  is  a  little  boy  here  who  has  been  a  crip- 
ple all  his  life ;  after  using  one  vial  of  the  water  he 
was  able  to  walk  across  the  room  without  the  aid 
of  his  crutches.  He  is  now  beginning  the  second 
novena,  and  continues  to  improve,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  parents." 

Several  other  persons,  whose  cures  are  not  men- 


tioned here,  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
water. 

OBITtr  ARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Association:  A.  SHARPS,  of 
Detroit,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  26th  of 
September;  JOHN  McGtriRE,  who  died  some  time 
ago,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  fortified  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Holy  Church;  Mrs.  BRIDGET  DELANY, 
of  Blairsville,  Pa.;  and  Mrs.  CHARLOTTE  M. 
RAPIER,  of  Larue  County,  Ky.,  who  died  on  the 
29th  of  September. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  0.,  Director, 

CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Organ  Boy. 

[CONTINUED.] 

Then  the  angel  drew  near;  he  held  the  light 
and  looked  into  the  boy's  heart.  "Ah ! "  said  he, 
when  he  saw  what  was  there ;  "  but  stay !  I  will  be 
sure  first." 

Very  slowly,  very  sadly  the  child  turned  his 
wearied  footsteps  home,  lingering  by  the  way;  for 
he  knew  what  awaited  him  if  he  had  not  money 
enough.  Often  staying  to  look  in  the  shop  win- 
dows, where  the  hot  pies  and  cakes  lay  so  tempt- 
ing,  longing  with  all  his  hungry  heart  for  one: 
then  counting  his  money  over  and  over  again  so 
'carefully,  hoping  he  might  have  made  a  mistake 
before,  and  feeling  in  every  pocket  to  see  if  he  had 
not  overlooked  one  halfpenny.  No :  there  it  lay, 
only  sevenpence;  and  he  had  been  all  day  in  the 
cold  and  snow.  Wearily  he  lifted  up  his  organ, 
and  turned  to  go  home.  Ah  me !  what  sad  thoughts 
were  in  that  poor  little  heart!  how  bitter  were 
the  tears  that  fell  so  fast!  Well  might  the  angel 
fancy,  as  he  followed  him,  that  he  heard  more 
distinctly  and  pitifully  the  ripple  of  the  stream. 
While  the  child  and  the  angel  wend  their  way 
through  the  streets,  I  will  tell  you  who  the  boy 
was. 

His  parents  were  poor  Italians,  who  many  years 
ago  had  left  their  beautiful  land,  to  try  to  earn  a 
livelihood  here  in  England.  They  only  had  this 
one  little  boy,  and  he  was  called  after  the  great  St. 
Bernard.  He  was  so  small  and  pretty,  with  such 
fair  hair  and  dark  eyes,  that  he  was  never  called 
by  any  other  name  than  Bernie.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  left,  him  to  his  father. 

His  kind  father  was  everything  to  him.  He 
amused  him,  played  with  him,  and  when  Bernie 
was  tired,  would  take  him  in  his  arms,  and  sing 
songs  of  the  beautiful  Italy  to  him.  Every  morn- 
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ing  the  father  went  out  with  his  organ,  and  re- 
turned in  the  evening.  The  old  woman,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  where  he  lodged,  used  to 
take  care  of  Bernie.  In  the  evening,  he  would 
stand  at  the  street  door  to  watch  for  his  father. 
When  he  saw  him,  he  ran  to  meet  him;  and  the 
poor  father  would  often  go  without  butter  to  his 
bread,  or  sugar  to  his  tea,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring 
his  darling  boy  a  nice  cake.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  passionately  the  father  loved  this  little  boy, 
and  he,  poor  child,  had  no  one  else  to  love;  no 
one  else  ever  spoke  a  kind  word  to  him,  so  all  his 
heart  was  fixed  upon  his  dear  father. 

One  cold  winter  poor  Bernie's  father  was  taken 
very  ill,  and  could  not  go  out  with  his  organ. 
He  grew  worse  rapidly.  The  doctor  and  the  priest 
both  came,  but  they  said  he  would  never  recover. 
One  day,  when  he  was  alone  with  his  son,  he  called 
him  to  his  bedside,  and  said  "  My  dear  Bernie,  my 
poor  boy,  have  they  told  you  I  am  going?" 

"  Going  where,  father?" 

"  To  heaven,  I  hope,  my  child." 

"  O  yes,  they  told  me ;  but  I  did  not  mind,  be- 
cause I  knew  you  would  never  go  anywhere  with- 
out me.  You  will  take  me,  won't  you?"  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  wistfully  upon  his  father's  face. 

But  his  father  did  not  answer.  How  could  he 
tell  the  poor  little  boy  that  he  was  going  to  leave 
him  forever,  and  that  he  would  be  alone  in  the 
wide  world,  without  one  to  love  or  care  for  him? 
He  could  only  take  him  in  his  arms,  and  hold 
him  to  the  heart  so  soon  to  be  stilled  for  ever. 
The  child  felt  his  father's  face  and  hands  growing 
colder. 

"  Bernie,"  he  cried  at  last,  groping  with  his 
hand,  as  though  in  darkness. 

"I  am  here,  father,"  said  the  boy,  wondering, 
Once,  yet  once  more,  such  is  power  of  love,  the 
dying  arms  clasped  him  for  the  last  time.  Those 
loving  lips  kissed  the  boy's  brow,  and  then  the 
hands  grew  colder,  and  an  awful  stillness  fell  upon 
the  white  face. 

"Father,  father,"  cried  the  child  in  wild  terror. 
No  answer.  For  the  first  time  that  voice  was  si- 
lent when  he  called.  When  the  doctor  came,  he 
found  Bernie  senseless  with  grief  and  fear,  still 
clasping  his  dead  father's  hand. 

Poor  Bernie !  they  took  his  father  away,  and  laid 
him  in  the  cold  ground.  He  used  to  go  every  day 
to  cry  by  his  grave.  Sometimes  he  would  lay  his 
head  down  upon  the  grass,  and  say  so  pitifully, 
"  O,  father,  please  let  me  come  to  heaven  to  you." 
Some  people  wanted  Bernie  to  go  to  the  work- 
house ;  they  said  it  was  the  proper  place  for  such 
children  as  he.  But  the  old  woman  where  he 
lodged  arranged  to  keep  him  for  two  or  three 
shillings  a  week;  and  this  he  was  to  earn,  as  his 


father  had  done,  by  taking  out  his  organ  every 
day. 

One  bright  morning  they  put  his  lost  father's 
organ  in  his  hand,  and  sent  him  out.  At  first  it 
was  such  a  novelty  to  see  the  diminutive  little  boy 
playing,  that  people  used  to  be  very  generous  and 
pleased  to  give  him  a  penny.  Then,  when  they 
were  quite  accustomed  to  it,  they  would  pass  him 
by  without  notice. 

The  old  woman  was  not  cruel.  She  rather  liked 
Bernie,  and  would  have  been  kind  to  htm  if  they 
had  lived  alone ;  but  she  had  two  idle  sons,  bad 
men,  who  led  the  poor  child  a  miserable  life. 
They  used  to  send  him  out  in  the  morning  with  a 
bit  of  bread  to  last  him  the  whole  day ;  and  made 
a  cruel  rule  that  if  he  came  home  with  less  than 
a  shilling  he  should  have  no  supper.  Dear  chil- 
dren, think  what  that  little  boy  suffered  from  hun- 
ger; think  how  he  must  have  trembled  all  day  for 
fear  he  should  not  have  money  enough.  So  he 
went  on  for  some  time,  and  at  last  New-Year's 
Eve  came.  He  cried  when  he  first  got  up  in  the 
morning,  for  he  remembered  how  last  New  Year 
his  dear  father  had  hurried  home  with  a  beautiful 
orange  and  some  warm  food ;  bow  he  had  kissed 
him,  and  said,  "Here  is  your  New-Year's  feast, 
Bernie."  Alas!  this  New  Year  no  one  thought 
about  him,  or  cared  whether  he  lived  or  died. 
He  looked  upon  the  snow,  and  at  the  stars,  and 
asked  our  Father  in  heaven  to  take  him  home. 

The  angel  and  the  child  went  through  a  great 
part  of  the  city,  until  they  came  to  the  house 
where  he  lived.  How  his  poor  heart  beat  with 
fear  as  he  opened  the  door! 

"  Well,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  "  what  have  you  got, 
young  one?" 

"Only  sevenpence,"  said  Bernie,  trembling  in 
every  limb. 

Well  he  might,  for  a  heavy  hand  struck  a  severe 
blow  upon  his  defenceless  head. 

"  O,  please  don't  beat  me,"  he  cried ;  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  could  not  help  it ;  no  one  would  give 
me  anything." 

"  Because  you  never  asked,"  said  the  man,  with 
another  blow.  "Now  go  up-stairs,  and  remember, 
you  have  no  supper;  you  do  not  earn  your  salt. 
Go  along,  sir." 

Very  slowly  the  little  fellow  turned  to  go 
away.  The  man  was  eating  a  nice  supper  of  hot 
meat.  Some  of  it  was  frying  in  a  pan  over  the 
fire.  It  had  such  a  savory,  tempting  smell,  that 
it  made  the  poor  child  more  hungry  than  ever. 

"I  am  so  hungry,  and  it's  New- Year's  Eve. 
Might  I  have  a  bit  of  supper?"  he  said,  trembling. 

"  I'll  New  Year  you,  if  you  talk  that  nonsense. 
If  you  don't  earn  your  supper,  you  can't  have 
any.  Go  up-stairs." 
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So  meekly,  and  quietly,  he  went,  with  such  a 
look  of  hunger  in  his  pale  face  that  the  man's 
heart  must  hare  been  harder  than  iron  to  resist 
the  appeal;  as  it  was,  when  he  returned  to  his 
comfortable  supper  after  driving  Bernie  up  to  his 
garret,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  saying, 

"Those  boys  are  so  idle, one  must  be  sharp  with 
them." 

"You  need  not  starve  him,  if  you  are  sharp," 
said  his  mother;  "he  looks  bad  enough  now, 
without  sending  him  hungry  and  cold  to  bed." 

The  man  went  on  eating,  and  the  old  woman 
dared  not  offer  to  take  the  child  anything  while 
he  was  about. 

"Wearily  the  poor  boy  mounted  the  steep  stair 
that  led  to  his  room. 

What  a  place  it  was!  so  cold  and  dirty,  with  a 
small  iron  bedstead,  and  a  straw  mattress,  with 
one  blanket;  nothing  else,  not  even  a  chair.  Ber- 
nie put  his  organ  in  a  safe  corner  of  the  room, 
said  his  prayers,  then  lay  down,  hungry,  faint,  and 
cold,  on  his  miserable  bed.  Then,  when  he  was 
quite  alone,  he  hid  his  face  in  the  blanket,  and 
cried  aloud.  Even  there  he  could  smell  the  nice 
supper  below.  Every  time  the  door  opened  he 
thought  the  old  woman  was  coming  to  bring  him 
some,  but  she  never  came;  and  then  his  poor 
heart  sank  again. 

A  strange  feeling  came  over  Bernie:  his  head 
seemed  to  be  lighter,  yet  all  on  fire;  his  hands 
were  burning  hot;  his  eyes  so  heavy  he  could  not 
keep  them  open ;  and  every  limb  ached  as  though 
he  had  been  fearfully  beaten. 

"O,  father,  father!"  cried  the  lonely  child,  "do 
come  to  me,  or  fetcli  me  to  heaven ;  do  you  know 
how  ill  and  hungry  I  am?" 

The  angel  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  drew 
near  and  held  the  light  close  to  Bernie's  heart; 
there  could  not  be  a  more  miserable  child.  Noth- 
ing could  be  worse  than  this :  poor,  lonely,  cold, 
hungry;  no  one  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  him;  no 
one  had  ever  kissed  him  since  his  father  died. 

The  angel  came  nearer.  He  knelt  by  the  bed- 
side for  a  moment,  and  then  stood  by  Bernie.  He 
laid  his  cool,  soft  hand  upon  his  hot  brow  and 
flushed  face.  The  boy  opened  his  eyes,  and  there, 
in  place  of  the  cold,  dirty  room,  he  saw  a  most 
beautiful  angel,  with  a  bright,  sweet  face,  kind, 
loving  eyes,  and  soft,  white  wings;  and  upon  one 
finger  there  was  something  that  looked  like  a  large 
diamond.  Bernie  was  not  afraid ;  no.  Those  were 
the  first  eyes  that  had  looked  kindly  on  him  for 
so  long. 

"Bernie,"  said  the  angel,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice, 
"my  poor  boy,  you  are  very  miserable." 

"  I  am,  dear  angel :  the  most  miserable  child  in 
the  world." 


"  I  am  come  to  help  you,  Bernie." 

"  O,  angel,  will  you  ?  Then  please  take  me  to 
my  father." 

"  I  will  take  you  to  God ;  and,  Bernie,  you  shall 
see  both  father  and  mother  again." 

"Thank  you,  dear  angel.     Now  I  am  happy." 

Then  the  angel  took  Bernie's  hands  and  folded 
them  in  his  own.  He  breathed  upon  his  face,  and 
the  child  felt  no  more  cold  or  heat;  he  only  saw 
the  golden  glory  round  the  angel's  head,  and  heard 
a  faint,  distant  sound  of  music,  while  something 
like  fragrant  incense  seemed  floating  through  the 
room. 

"Now  say  after  me:  'Dear  Jesus,  who  wert 
once  a  child  like  me,  take  pity  on  me.  I  am  sorry 
from  my  heart  for  all  my  sins ;  I  repent  most  bit- 
terly  of  them.  I  wish  I  had  been  a  better  boy.  I 
offer  Thee  all  my  troubles;  and  I  beg  of  Thee, 
dearest  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  to  let  me  come 
home  to  Thee.'  Are  you  willing  to  die,  dear 
Bernie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  willing." 

"  You  wish  to  go  to  heaven  ?  " 

"Yes,  with  all  my  heart." 

"But  if  God  wished  you  to  live  longer,  and  to 
suffer  more,  would  you  be  willing  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear  angel,  for  the  love  of  Him." 

Then  the  angel  drew  nearer,  and  laid  Bernie's 
head  upon  his  heart.  Whether  he  laid  there  mo- 
ments or  hours  the  boy  never  knew,  he  only  saw 
the  glory  brighter  and  heard  the  music  sweeter. 
He  felt  no  pain,  no  care,  only  a  dreamy  longing 
to  see  something  more  glorious  than  he  saw  there. 

Then  the  glory  became  so  bright  he  could  no 
longer  bear  it,  and  the  music  so  sweet  and  near 
he  could  distinguish  the  word  "Hosanna! " 

"Close  your  eyes,  Bernie,"  said  the  angel.  He 
did  so.  The  angel  gently  pressed  his  hand  upon 
them;  something  fluttered  at  Bernie's  heart  and 
on  his  lips;  the  light,  and  music  ascended,  and 
the  boy  joined  the  "  Hosanna! "  in  heaven. 

There  was  a  great  sensation  on  the  morrow, 
when  the  child  was  found  dead.  The  doctors 
could  not  agree  as  to  how  he  died,  or  what  was 
his  disease.  But  they  all  wondered  at  the  fair 
marble  face,  with  its  angelic  smile,  aud  the  white 
hands  crossed  upon  the  little  breast. 

The  poor  old  woman  cried  very  much,  and  was 
grieved  for  little  Bernie ;  even  the  cruel  man  never 
forgot  the  little  pleading  voice.  But  Bernie  was 
safe  among  the  bright  angels  in  heaven. 


WHEN  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  was  five  years  old, 
her  mother  wanted  to  put  on  her  a  very  rich  dress. 
Catherine  said  these  words  to  her  mother,  "The 
Infant  Jesus  was  very  poor  in  the  crib;  He  was 
dressed  in  poor  clothes." 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD.  DE  BERULLE, 
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Angel  Visitants  to  Earth. 

BY  M.  j.  o. 

[CONTINUED.] 

"  Why  come  not  spirits  from  the  realms  of  glory 

To  visit  Earth  as  in  the  days  of  old? — 
The  days  of  hallowed  gong  and  sacred  story, — 

Is  Heaven  more  distant, or  hath  Earth  grown  cold?" 

There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  and  prominently 
put  forth  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  than  that  of  the 
existence  of  angels,  those  glorious  and  primal  crea- 
tures of  God;  and  very  plainly  expressed  also  is 
the  tender  and  unwearied  interest  they  have  ever 
manifested  ia  the  affairs  of  their  younger  and  fee- 
bler brother,  man, 

The  very  name  by  which  we  best  know  them  is 
not  a  name  indicative  of  their  own  nature,  but  of 
their  office  to  us — "angel"  meaning  simply  mes- 
senger, or  one  who  is  sent;  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  time  these  blessed  spirits  have  been 
constantly  employed  on  missions  of  good  will  to 
men. 

In  studying  the  glorious  history  of  the  people 
of  God  in  all  ages,  from  the  times  of  the  first  great 
Hebrew  Patriarch  until  the  fulfilment  of  all  proph- 
ecy by  the  Great  Angel  of  the  Covenant — Jesus 
Christ,  the  Messias — we  behold  the  white  wings 
of  angels  continually  flitting  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth :  at  one  time  coming  to  cheer  a  holy  yet  de- 
sponding saint  by  some  cheering  promise  of  God's 
intended  mercy;  at  another  to  warn  rebellious 
kings  or  nations;  and  yet  again  to  announce  the 
coming  advent  of  some  glorious  child  of  prophecy 
and  promise. 

And  their  service  is  evidently  one  of  love — one 
that,  far  from  considering  it  a  humiliation  to  wait 
upon  lower  natures  than  their  own,  they  greatly 


rejoice  in.  We  find  that  in  many  of  the  instances 
recorded  in  Scripture  of  angelic  missions  to  earth 
the  chosen  messengers  belong  to  the  very  highest 
of  the  celestial  hierarchies,  that  of  the  Archangels, 
referred  to  in  Scripture  as  "  the  seven  who  stand 
before  God  " ;  that  is,  very  near  to  the  throne  of 
God  in  the  highest  heaven. 

The  division  of  the  angelic  host  into  tne  differ- 
ent hierarchies  or  ranks  of  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Powers,  etc.,  which  our 
Catechism  teaches  us  to  make,  is  one  authorized 
by  the  word  of  God,  which  mentions  them  all  in 
due  order.  And  of  those  highest  princes  of  the 
heavenly  courts,  the  Archangels,  we  are  even  in- 
troduced to  several  by  name;  but  whether  these 
are  or  not  the  names  they  are  known  by  in  their 
own  bright  celestial  home  we  cannot  know  as  yet, 
-~not  until  we  also  are  ".clothed  upon  with  immor- 
tality." 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  special  love 
and  gratitude  we  each  of  us  owe  to  our  own  dear 
guardian  angel,  we  may  have  also  have  some  fa- 
vorite angel  among  those  whose  missions  of  love 
were  to  our  race  in  general.  I  always  thought 
very  beautiful  that  affecting  address  to  an  espec- 
ially beloved  and  venerated  angel  protector,  made 
by  dear  Father  Faber  in  dedicating  one  of  his 
works  to  the  great  Archangel  Michael.  It  showed 
a  very  strong  love  of  preference  for  that  bright 
leader  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  But  it  is  most  natu- 
ral for  us  to  bestow  our  best  affections  upon  the 
beloved  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
messenger  who  brought  to  this  earth  of  ours  the 
best  and  most  blessed  tidings  that  it  ever  received. 
I  am  sure  that  Gabriel— whose  name  means  "The 
Strength  of  God" — must  have  been  our  Blessed 
Lady's  own  guardian  angel.  In  meditating  on 
these  tilings  I  have  often  thought  that  if  angels  are 
capable  of  an  innocent  kind  of  envy,  all  the  blessed 
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spirits  of  heaven  must  have  greatly  envied  Gabriel 
that  most  happy  office,  to  be  the  guardian  of  a  sin- 
less mortal,  and  that  pure  mortal  the  future  Mother 
of  the  God-Man!  Oh,  with  what  continual  rap- 
ture, with  what  sympathy  and  union  of  feeling 
with  his  charge  must  that  happy  angel  have  hov- 
ered day  by  day  over  this  spotless  creature,  and 
watched  the  constant  unfolding  of  the  petals  of 
this  white  lily  of  earth,  "our  tainted  nature's  soli- 
tary  boast;"  and  what  high  and  blessed  commu- 
nion must  have  existed  between  the  two !  For  I 
cannot  doubt  that  to  the  eyes  of  Mary  the  angels 
j  were  as  visible  as  we  are  to  each  other.  We  do 
not  know, — alas!  can  never  know, — in  this  life, 
what  sin  has  done  for  us  in  destroying  our  most 
precious  privileges  and  cutting  off  our  communion 
with  holy  and  pure  beings.  If — as  we  cannot 
doubt — our  first  parents  while  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  as  yet  sinless,  held  continual  communi- 
cation with  angels  and  with  the  Lord  of  angels, 
there,  is  also  no  doubt  that  their  sinless  descend- 
ant, Mary,  possessed  the  same  privileges.  Her 
holy,  virginal  soul  held  daily  intercourse  with 
blessed  spirits,  and  commenced  here  on  earth  a 
heavenly  life. 

The  Evangelist  Luke  does  not  intimate  that 
Mary  was  at  all  alarmed  or  astonished  at  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  angel  when  he  came  to  announce 
to  her  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy. "  It  was  only 
"his  saying" — "the  manner  of  his  salutation" — 
that  perplexed  her  profoundly  humble  heart.  If 
she  had  never  before  seen  an  angel  she  would 
have  been  affrighted  at  his  very  presence,  too  much 
so  perhaps  to  attend  calmly  to  his  message;  but 
no  such  thing  is  in  any  way  implied  by  the  Sacred 
Record.  It  may  also  have  been  Gabriel  who  ap- 
peared repeatedly  "  by  night"  to  St.  Joseph,  as  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring,  first  the  tranquil- 
ity  and  honor  of  Mary,  and  afterwards  the  safety  of 
the  Divine  Babe,  that  these  apparitions  took  place, 
and,  as  we  know,  Gabriel  was  peculiarly  the  Angel 
of  the  Incarnation  as  well  as  Mary's  own  special 
guardian. 

But — though  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason — I 
have  always  loved  to  believe  that  dear  St.  Joseph 
was  under  the  particular  guardianship  of  the 
Prince  of  Archangels,  the  great  Michael.  We  are 
not  as  familiar  with  his  name  as  with  that  of  Ga- 
briel, yet  we  know  somewhat  of  his  office.  As 
Gabriel  has  ever  appeared  as  God's  special  vice- 
gerent and  envoy  in  the  affairs  of  the  human  race, 
so  Michael,  the  great  prince  and  general  of  God's 
angelic  armies,  was  entrusted  with  the  glorious 
task  of  subduing  the  rebel  angels  and  driving 
them  out  of  heaven.  He  was  delegated  on  this 
occasion  with  extraordinary  power,  namely  with 
the  awful  thunderbolt  of  an  incensed  Creator's 


wrath,  and  his  majestic  brow  must,  have  blazed 
with  imperial  and  almost  divine  sublimity.  For 
his  task  was  a  fearful  one ;  lie  warred  against  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  celestial  hosts,  led  by 
Lucifer,  that  Son  of  the  Morning  whose  tremen- 
dous power  in  heaven  had  hitherto  been  like  his 
high  rank  and  office,  only  inferior  to  God  Himself. 
Before  his  fall  this  mighty  spirit  had  no  peer  in 
heaven  among  angels,  and  it  was  upon  his  fall 
that  St.  Michael,  who  stood  firm  and  unseduced, 
was  promoted  to  the  highest  place,  and  forever 
confirmed  in  good. 

Milton  gives  a  very  sublime  picture  of  the  re- 
volt in  heaven,  and  the  great  Archangel's  struggle 
with  himself  before  yielding  to  his  wicked  impul- 
ses; but  when  the  poet  undertakes  to  paint  for  us 
the  actual  battles  in  heaven,  he  fails  of  course ; 
human  language  is  not  equal  to  such  descriptions, 
human  genius  not  able  to  conceive  such  scenes. 
In  fact  when  the  great  poet  of  Eden,  who  is  match- 
less in  his  pictures  of  those  bowers  of  Paradise 
and  their  innocent  inhabitants,  comes  to  the  point 
of  describing  the  artillery  of  the  rebel  angels,  and 
their  final  feat  of  throwing  mountains  at  the  foe, 
he  takes  that  fatal  step — too  easily  and  often  taken 
— from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Yet  we 
owe  to  Milton  some  of  our  loveliest  comceptions 
of  angelic  nature.  The  beautiful  character  of  Ra- 
phael, "the  sociable  Archangel,"  and  his  visit  to 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Ithuriel  and  Satan  which  exhibits  such  aa 
exquisite  contrast  of  character  in  spiritual  beings, 
and  brings  out  youthful  virtue  in  such  charming 
portraiture,  are  gems  of  the  highest  poetic  beauty 
and  value. 

We  learn  from  Scripture  that  Michael  was  also 
the  special  Prince  and  protector  of  God's  ancient 
people,  the  Jews,  as  he  is  now  of  the  Church  of  God 
on  earth.  If  it  were  possible  that  our  Lord  in 
His  human  nature  could  need  and  possess  a  guar- 
dian angel, — and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  thought, 
whether  true  or  not, — this  guardian  must  have  been 
none  other  than  the  highest  angelic  nature,  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel.  An  office  so  coveted  by 
all  would  belong  of  right  to  him,  the  highest  of 
all. 

Of  course  we  know  that  all  the  angels  of  God 
"ministered"  unto  Jesus,  and  hovered  evermore 
about  Him.  He  tells  us  that  at  a  word  of  His, 
twelve  legions  of  them  would  make  themselves 
visible  to  protect  Him.  Yet  I  love  to  believe  that 
He  too  had,  like  ourselves,  a  special  guardian 
friend.  In  that  hour  of  his  extremest  agony  in 
the  lonely  garden,  when  human  friendship  had 
failed  Him,  when  the  anguish  of  His  sorrowing 
Heart  had  wrung  from  His  ever  gentle  lips  the 
touching  reproach,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  Me 
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one  hour?"  and  when  death  and  hell  exerted  their 
utmost  forces  to  appal  and  to  conquer  His  human- 
ity, we  are  told  of  an  angel  who  came  to  Him 
and  strengthened  Him.  What  angel  was  honored 
with  this  sublime  office  if  not  His  own  special 
guardian,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was.  And  oh! 
what  a  privilege!  what  an  honor  it  was!  I  should 
like  to  see  that  dear  angel  that  comforted  my  sor- 
rowing Master  in  His  hour  of  mortal  agony.  Jesus 
had  purposely  deprived  Himself  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  His  Passion  of  the  succors  of  His  Divinity ; 
had  made  Himself  truly  man  that  He  might  know 
by  experience  how  to  sympathize  with  and  succor 
us  in  our  dying  hour,  as  also  to  allow  the  powers 
of  hell  to  make  their  utmost  assaults  upon  Him. 
And  it  is  and  has  been  an  unspeakable  means  of 
courage  and  strength  to  millions  of  dying  Chris- 
tians to  know  that  our  Lord  and  Master  has  Him- 
self undergone  each  pang  of  dissolving  nature,  has 
known  each  fear,  each  doubt, — yes,  even  each  weak 
ness ;  has  met  and  conquered  each  foe  that  can  as- 
sail us.  And  in  this  supreme  hour  in  which  not 
only  the  whole  scene  of  His  Passion,  with  all  its 
fearful  agonies  and  humiliations,  but  also  the 
whole  panorama  of  coming  ages  of  wickedness 
and  crime,  were  unrolled  before  Him,  the  sufferings 
of  His  martyrs,  the  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  His 
Church,  the  myriads  of  faithless,  sacrilegious 
Christians  who  would  repeat  the  guilt  of  Judas  to 
the  end  of  time, — He  saw  it  all !  He  saw  what  was 
far  more  fearful  to  His  holy  and  spotless  soul,  and 
that  was  Himself  laden  with  the  sins  of  a  world, 
and  therefore  an  object  of  the  wrath  of  God  which 
was  to  be  poured  out  upon  Him!  Then  and  not 
till  then  was  the  cry  forced  from  His  humanity— 
that  cry  which  attests  to  all  time  that  He  was  in- 
deed truly  man,  and  as  man  felt  and  suffered :  "  If 
it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from  Me!" 
Then  it  was  His  Blood  bedewed  the  ground  as 
nature  began  to  give  way,  and  then  the  dear  angel 
came  and  comforted  his  suffering  Lord.  I  love  to 
think  of  that  scene!  I  love  to  believe  that  this 
dear  angel,  taking  human  form,  supplied  the  place 
which  each  of  us  would  be  so  glad  to  have  filled, 
and  for  which  we  owe  him  an  eternal  debt  of  grat- 
itude; that  he  took  our  dear  Lord  in  his  arms, 
held  Him  up  and  tenderly  wiped  the  bleeding  brow, 
the  weeping  eyes  of  our  own  dear  Master.  And 
that  he  talked  to  Him  in  loving  tones,  reminding 
Him  of  the  joy  set  before  Him  that  He  might  be 
able  to  despise  the  shame.  I  love  to  believe  that 
the  angel  showed  Him  the  many  hearts  that  would 
love  Him  so  dearly  and  be  so  faithful  to  Him 
in  spite  of  ignominy,  contradiction,  suffering,  and 
even  death!  And  that  he  showed  Him  a  picture 
of  His  whole  redeemed  creation  gathered  home  at 
last  and  brought  by  Him  to  His  Father's  feet. 


Oh,  truly  this  was  the  noblest  office  that  ever  an- 
gel fulfilled  on  this  earth!  And  when  we  get  to 
heaven  we  shall  be  permitted  no  doubt  to  see  this 
very  angel  and  thank  him  for  his  tenderness  and 
love  to  Him  who  is  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  all  else. 

Many  delightful  surprises  await  us  in  heaven 
connected  with  the  angels  whom  we  will  meet  there. 
Oh !  how  very  happy  we  shall  be  with  such  com- 
panions !  Who  can  comprehend  the  unimaginable 
delights  of  such  intercourse  both  to  our  intellec- 
tual and  moral  natures.  Truly, "  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive"  of  the  joys  of  heaven  to  the  re- 
deemed. Well  may  we  be  content  to  suffer  and 
toil  here,  to  'iear  contempt  if  needful  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  to  glory  in  the  Cross!  Our  reward  for 
a  brief  time  of  fidelity  here  is  infinite  in  degree, 
eternal  in  its  duration.  M.  J.  C. 


The  Faithful  Dead. 

Pray  for  the  faithful  dead! 
By  every  bond  of  true  devotion, 
By  flames  that  lash  the  cleansing  ocean, 
By  all  the  arguments  of  faith 
That  bridge  the  awful  gulf  of  death, 
By  sighs  that  rose  above  the  bier, 
By  every  warm  and  gushing  tear, 
By  all  the  memories  pure  and  deep 
Within  the  heart's  closed  shrine  we  keep, 

Pray  for  the  faithful  deadJ 

Oh,  no — do  not  forget! 
As  o'er  the  death-couch  fondly  bent, 
On  every  breath  and  glance  intent, 
Forestalling  every  trifling  need, 
Responding  with  love's  tender  speed, 
Who  would  have  thought  that  ere  the  grave 
Had  taught  the  green  young  grass  to  wave 
Over  the  flower-crowned,  treasured  head, 
We  should  so  soon  forget  the  deadf 

Oh,  no!  do  not  forget! 

Tell,  where  is  living  faith? 
The  soul  that  made  the  body  dear, 
Shall  we  refuse  that  soul  to  cheer? 
The  purging  fires  surround  and  burn, 
And  yet,  away  we  coldly  turn, 
Because  our  senses  dull,  ignore 
Those  mystic  accents  which  implore. 
The  dearest  voice — we  heed  it  not; — 
The  bitterest  pangs  are  all  forgot : 

Where!  where  is  living  faith? 

Pause  and  recall  the  truth: 
The  rigors  of  God's  just  decree, 
Heaven's  just  unbkised  scrutiny, 
The  sins,  which,  though  we  count  them  light, 
Must  years  of  purging  fire  invite; 
The  flattery  of  our  foolish  hearts, 
Which  cruel  cofldence  cold  imparts 
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That  those  who  writhe  in  piteous  woe 
Already  bliss  celestial  know. 
Pause  and  recall  each  truth! 

And  be  no  longer  blind; 
No  longer  turn  ye  deaf  away, 
But  for  the  dear  departed  pray, 
As  you  would  ask  for  prayers  to  shed 
Their  cooling  balm  when  you  are  dead. 
O.  when/a?se  reason,  fearless,  vain, 
Would  your  devotion  pure  restrain, 
Think  of  the  hour  when  you  shall  need 
Some  loving  heart  for  you  to  plead  : 
Ohf  be  no  longer  blind! 

ALEXANDBIA,  VA. 

<»» 

ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 
CHAPTER  XL— (CONTINTTED.) 

Railroad  travel  makes  even  the  most  reticent 
disposed  to  talk,  and  presently  the  man  with  the 
broad-brimmed  hat,  addressing  himself  to  his 
neighbor,  remarked: 

"  Land's  purty  poor  'long  here ! " 

"Wai,  yes,  it  is.  The  rich  lands  lay  'long  the 
valley." 

"Even  them  can't  beat  our  Pennsylvany  lands,  I 
beU" 

"I've  never  ben  there.  I've  heerd  the  land  is 
rich  down  there.  I  guess  you  farm?" 

"  I  do,  and  I  don't.  I've  got  a  big  place,  four 
hundred  acres  all  counted,  of  rich  pastur  land.  I 
raise  horses  for  the  market,  and  run  a  purty  exten- 
sive dairy." 

"Butter?" 

"Yes :    butter  'n  cheese." 

"  How  many  cows  du  you  milk ! " 

"  'Bout  a  hundred,"  answered  broad-brim,  with 
excusable  pride. 

"That's  a  big  business.     Where's  your  piace ! " 

"  On  the  table-land  'twixt  Ebensburg  and  Cresson. 
Its  lonesome  like  with  plenty  of  wild  forest  'round, 
but  I  like  that.  I  was  born  there,  and  so  was  my 
father  before  me.  There's  bits  of  forest  'long  'bout 
that  part  that  never  heerd  the  ring  of  an  axe ;  and 
hemlock  trees  three  hundred  feet  high." 

"What  brought  you  so  far  from  hum?"  asked 
(he  Deacon,  obeying  his  Yankee  instincts  to 
question. 

"Up  here,  d'ye  mean?  First  of  all,  I  sold  a  lot 
of  draught-bosses  to  a  man  in  Brooklyn,  but  when 
I  got  there  he  told  me  he  did  business  in  New 
York  and  they'd  have  to  go  'cross.  But  the  critters 
needed  rest:  them  railroad kyars  play  the  mischief 
with  cattle:  so  I  left  'em  in  keer  of  my  man,  and 
thought  I'd  run  up  yere  to  look  after  a  .old  aunt  of 
ray  wife's  that  we  heerd  had  a  purty  property,  but 


bless  your  soul,  she  won't  have  more'n  enough  to 
bury  her  when  she  dies,  and  she's  in  her  dotage,  and 
could'nt  make  out  who  I  was.  I  believe  she  took  it 
into  her  head  that  I'd  come  a  courtin'  her.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  so  I'm  on  my  way  back  with  nothin' 
but  a  wild-goose  chase  for  my  pains." 

"  You  lost  money  by  it." 

"I don't  keer  for  that:  'twasn't  much;  but  I'm 
oneasy  'bout  my  bosses.  Where  're  you  bound  ?" 

"Brooklyn!"  answered  the  Deacon,  reservedly. 

"Business?" 

"  D'ye  see  that  young  gal  setting  up  yonder  next 
to  the  window  there?  she's  jest  turned  her  face 
this  way — " 

"With  blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  corn-tassels? 
Dang'd  if  she  aint  the  purticst  piece  of  wax-works 
I  ever  seen !  "  said  the  stranger,  as  Amy  nodded  and 
smiled  at  her  uncle. 

That's  my  niece.  I'm  takin'  her  tu  'York  tu  git 
her  purvided  fur  in  some  way  or  other." 

"I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  in  the  world  for  a  little 
daughter  like  that.  Take  a  chaw?"  said  the  man, 
offering  his  tobacco-pouch  to  the  Deacon. 

"  I  don't  chaw ;  but  mebbe  it's  good  for  smokin', 
— I  smoke." 

"Prime  for  smokin'.    Help  yourself." 

Wythe  helped  himself,  leaned  his  head  back, 
closed  his  eyes  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep.  But 
never  was  he  less  inclined  to  sleep  in  his  life:  he 
had  got  hold  of  the  tail-feather  of  an  idea  which 
set  all  his  evil  faculties  to  work.  It  was  something 
that  needed  consideration,  and  might  after  incuba- 
tion hatch  a  realization  of  his  hopes.  Here,  when 
he  was  least  expecting  anything  that  could  possi- 
bly help  him,  he  had  dropped  down  beside  a 
strange  man  who  had  presently  told  him  that  he 
would  give  all  that  he  was  worth  in  the  world  for 
a  child  like  Amy.  Now  he  should  have  Amy,  her 
very  self,  if  he  could  bring  matters  round  to  that  end, 
and  at  the  same  time  cover  his  tracks ;  but  he  would 
have  to  be  wary  and  careful  in  his  moves,  for  wasn't 
that  officious  lawyer  there,  never  leaving  her  out 
of  his  sight,  and  watching  his  every  movement? 
But  he  would  trust  to  Providence  for  help.  He 
did  indeed  think  that,  in  his  own  mind,  for  the  man's 
whole  moral  nature  was  so  perverted  by  evil  pas- 
sions and  hypocrisy  that  he  had  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  line  where  God's  service  and  mercy  ends 
and  where  the  giving  over  of  one's  soul  and  body 
to  the  devil  begins.  There  was  indeed  a  provi- 
dence to  help  him,  but  it  was  not  the  Providence 
of  God. 

When  the  cars  neared  their  destination,  the  shrill 
prolonged  blast  of  a  steam-whistle  or  a  passing 
train  awoke  the  good  man  from  Ins  innocent 
slumbers;  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  shook  himself  up 
generally,  and  observed  to  his  fellow-traveller: 
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"We're  'most  at  our  journey's  end  I  s'pose?" 

"Yes:  we'll  be  in  now  in  'bout  ten  minutes." 

"I've  been  thinkin'  I'd  like  tu  see  them  bosses 
of  yourn.  I  want  a  strong  farm  hoss.  I'fact, 
must  buy  one  tu  take  back  ef  I  can  git  one  tket 
suits." 

"No  better  bosses  in  creation  then  mine.  I 
fetched  two  'long  to  trade  off,"  answered  the  man, 
relieving  his  jaws  of  a  wad  of  tobacco  which  he 
tossed  out  the  window. 

"  Where  du  you  put  up  ?  I'll  come  and  take  a 
look  at  'em  ef  I  can  find  the  place." 

"You  ken  find  it  fast  enough  by  this,"  replied 
the  other,  handing  him  a  hotel  card.  "I  allays 
take  these  things  round  in  my  pocket  when  I'm 
steppin'  in  a  big  town,  for  the  pesky  streets  look 
so  much  iike  one  another,  and  there's  such  a  con- 
fusin,  and  runnin'  up  and  down,  thet  I  git  lost  if 
I  don't.  'Taint  fur  from  the  river.  I  can't  say 
much  for  the  tavern,  but  the  stables  is  fust-rate." 

"I  calc'late  I'll  hunt  you  up  some  time  tu-day 
ef  you'll  be  there;"  said  the  Deacon,  slipping  the 
coarsely-printed,  soiled  card  into  his  pocket. 

"Likely  I  shall.  I  aint  goin'  over  with  them 
other  bosses  for  two  days  yet.  I  got  back  from 
my  trip  up  yonder  sooner'n  I  expected,  you  know, 
and  I  'greed  to  deliver  'em  on  the  8th.  To-day's  the 
6th  I  b'lieve?" 

"Yes,  tu-day's  the  6th.  I  must  jine  my  niece 
and  the  man  that's  travellin'  with  us  now,  ez  I  see 
everybody's  on  the  move.  Before  I  go,  may  I  ask 
your  name?" 

"  I'm  not  'shamed  of  it :  John  Dahl,  at  your  serv- 
ice," replied  John  Dahl,  laughing,  as  he  shook 
hands.  "  What's  your'n  ?  " 

"  Joel  Brown.  Live  'bout  ten  miles  from  Litch- 
field." 

The  train  stopped  with  the  usual  backward 
bump,  which  set  everybody  who  was  standing  up 
swaying  like  pendulums,  while  they  grasped  the 
backs  of  the  seats  to  keep  themselves  from  falling 
and  bit  their  lips  to  keep  from  swearing  at 
having  their  corns  ground  under  the  heels  of 
the  people  in  front  of  them.  Mr.  Abert  and  Amy 
remained  seated  until  the  rush  was  over  and  the 
car  empty,  went  out  comfortably,  and  found  the 
Deacon  waiting  on  the  platform  for  them. 

Mr.  Abert's  business  lay  in  New  York,  but  his 
friend  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  pros- 
ecuting the  long  pending  suit,  which  involved 
heavy  manufacturing  interests,  resided  in  Brook- 
lyn and  had  his  office  in  the  former  city.  At  his 
earnest  wish,  Mr.  Abert  having  declined  his  hos- 
pitable invitation  to  stay  at  his  house  on  the 
'  Heights,'  engaged  rooms  for  himself  and  party 
for  three  days  at  a  quiet,  well-conducted  hotel  in 
Brooklyn,  which  although  less  pretentious  than 


some  others,  was  by  far  more  homelike  and  comfor- 
table, and  the  two  old  friends  anticipated  much  en- 
joyment in  spending  their  evenings  together,  when 
all  business  was  put  under  lock  and  key  and  left 
in  care  of  spiders  and  mice,  dampness  and  dark- 
ness, until  another  day  should  open  the  motley 
march  of  events.  Mr.  Abert  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  lose  sight  of  Amy  until  she  was  placed 
in  Mrs.  Ellis'  care,  so  after  supper  he  waited  under 
one  pretence  or  another  until  she  complained  of 
being  very  sleepy,  when  he  rang  for  a  maid  to  at- 
tend her,  and  himself  conducted  her  to  the  door  of 
her  bed-room. 

"  I  have  made  myself  master  of  ceremonies,  you 
see,  Wythe,  to  save  you  trouble,  knowing  that  you're 
not  quite  up  to  hotel  ways.  Hotel  servants  know 
in  a  minute  when  a  stranger  is  acquainted  with 
his  rights  and  means  to  have  them,  and  when  not; 
in  the  latter  case  they  're  as  certain  as  fate  to  take 
advantage  of  him,  and  neglect  and  snub  him  to  their 
vulgar  hearts'  content.  What  d'ye  say  to  a  walk  ?  " 

"  Wai,  I  dun't  keer  tu  go  out.  A  day's  hard  work 
tu  home  wouldn't  'a'  made  me  so  tired  out  ez 
them  kyars  hev.  I  think  I'll  go  tu  bed;"  an- 
swered the  Deacon. 

"All  right.  Your  room  is  28,  next  to  mine: 
dont  forget,  No.  28.  I'm  going  to  spend  an  hour 
or  so  with  Haskell,  and  may  not  be  back  until  mid- 
night, so  I'll  say  good  night  now." 

"Good  night!"  responded  Deacon  Wythe,  re- 
lieved of  a  great  weight  when  rid  of  Mr.  Abert's 
presence. 

But  he  did  not  go  to  bed;  he  went  down  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  hotel  among  others  who 
were  lounging  there  smoking  and  talking  over  the 
explosion  of  a  ferry-boat  boiler  on  the  river  that 
afternoon  by  which  fifty  or  sixty  lives  had  been 
lost;  he  did  not  lose  a  word,  but  kept  his  eye  at 
the  same  time  on  a  keen  look-out  upon  the  passers 
by,  hoping,  almost  praying  that  he  might  see  John 
Dahl's  broad-brimmed-hat  and  long,  gaunt  figure 
among  them.  But  he  looked  in  vain :  John  Dahl 
was  at  that  moment  having  a  good  time  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  laughing  himself  out  of  breath 
at  a  burlesque  performance.  Then  he  thought 
he'd  go  in  search  of  him,  but  when  he  showed  the 
card  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  one  of  the  men  hang- 
ing around  the  hotel  steps  and  asked  him  if  that 
tavern  was  anywhere  near  by,  he  learned  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  off,  and  in  a  part  of  the  city 
not  altogether  safe  for  strangers  to  venture  through 
at  night.  Altogether  baffled,  he  wandered  up  and 
down  a  little  while  longer,  then  by  dint  of  inquiry 
found  his  way  to  No.  28,  and  shut  himself  in  to 
smoke  some  of  John  Dahl's  tobacco,  rage  in- 
wardly at  Mr.  Abert,  read  his  Bible,  and  finally 
go  to  bed. 
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Refreshed  by  her  long,  uninterrupted  slumber, 
Amy  appeared  at  her  door  on  the  following  morn- 
ing in  obedience  to  Mr.  Abert's  rap,  bright, smiling 
and  '  as  rosy  as  the  morn,'  all  ready  to  go  down 
with  him  to  breakfast.  Laughing  and  chatting 
•with  her  old  friend,  who  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
adapting  his  conversation  to  all  ages  and  moods, 
thereby  bringing  out  what  was  best  in  people,  if 
there  was  anything  in  them  worth  bringing  out, 
she  did  not  see  her  uncle  until  she  heard  his  harsh 
voice  bidding  her 'Good  morning! '  She  looked 
up,  held  out  her  hand,  then  lifting  her  sweet  face 
kissed  him  for  the  first  time — she  was  so  happy — 
and  that  innocent  kiss  burnt  like  a  living  coal  on 
the  man's  lips  for  days,  months,  years  afterwards : 
it  was  the  touch  of  an  angel  on  a  demon,  and  in- 
stead of  a  blessing  felt  like  a  curse.  At  breakfast 
Mr.  Abert  announced  to  his  party  that  they  would 
go  over  to  New  York  at  ten  o'clock,  and  visit 
Barnum's  Museum ;  he  intended  to  show  Amy  the 
sights  before  she  went  to  be  mewed  up  in  a 
school,  he  said,  laughing.  The  Deacon  looked 
into  his  plate  to  hide  the  scowl  in  his  eyes;  he 
could  not  object  to  the  plan  without  giving  some 
reason,  and  as  that  reason  was  to  look  up  and 
have  an  interview  with  the  man  who  might  assist 
the  designs  he  had  at  heart,  and  as  he  wished  at 
the  same  time  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  being  ac- 
quainted with  any  living  soul  in  Brooklyn  lest  it 
might  awaken  suspicion  and  be  brought  up  against 
him  hereafter,  lie  held  his  peace,  and  accompanied 
Mr.  Abert  and  Amy  to  New  York,  but  declined 
going  into  the  Museum,  "ez  his  conscience  was 
agin'  worldly  amusements."  He  had  spied  a  re- 
ligious bookstore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
a  few  doors  from  the  corner,  and  told  them  he 
would  go  there  and  wait  for  them.  Feeling  that 
it  was  a  happy  riddance,  Mr.  Abert  made  no  re- 
monstrance, but  led  Amy  into  the  Museum,  while 
he  betook  himself  to  the  bookstore  intending  to 
buy  a  new  hymn-book  and  a  volume  of  Congrega- 
tional sermons  by  Beecher  or  some  other  pillar  of 
his  sect.  While  he  was  examining  the  books  and 
cheapening  them,  a  sharp-visaged,  angular,  home- 
spun-looking individual,  with  a  tow-colored  goatee, 
a  long  nose,  and  gooseberry-colored  eyes,  sur- 
mounted by  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  sauntered  in. 
He  wore  a  checkered  handkerchief  tied  tightly 
around  his  throat  under  a  broad  turn-down  shirt 
collar,  and  was  otherwise  clad  in  a  rustic  style. 
To  the  clerk's  polite  inquiry  of  "What  can  I  do 
for  you,  sir?"  he  made  no  reply,  but  a  broad  smile 
spread  across  his  countenance,  and  with  a  hearty 
"Hilloa!  you  here!"  he  sauntered  with  extended 
hand  to  where  Wythe  was  chaffering  over  the 
books,  before  he  saw  him.  It  was  John  Dahl, 
led  hither  by  Wythe's  evil  providence  just  when 


he  was  fretting  and  fuming  and  fearing  that  he 
should  never  see  him  again.  "  I  was  a  coin'  past," 
he  said,  "and  thought  I  spied  you  through  the 
winder.  I'm  precious  lonesome  in  this  here  big 
town,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  in." 

"I  am  glad  tu  see  you,  Mr.  Dahl.  I  jest  come 
in  tu  buy  some  books  of  devotion  fur  fam'ly  use; 
my  folks  is  over  there  in  that  the-a-tur,  or  what- 
ever it  be,  at  the  corner — " 

"Jess  so:  nice  place  to  go!"  interrupted  John 
Dahl. 

"Wai,  I  dun't  hold  way  with  wicked  amuse- 
ments, and  I  come  here  tu  wait  fur  '  em,  and  buy 
the  books  I  mentioned.  You  may  wrap  'em  up, 
mister;  I  guess  fifty  cents  more  or  less  won't  ruin 
me." 

Then  he  paid  for  the  books;  and  the  clerk, 
who  had  overheard  their  conversation,  politely 
invited  them  to  take  chairs  in  an  open  space  on 
one  side  of  the  door,  where  they  could  wait  com- 
fortably for  those  they  were  expecting.  Religious 
bookstores  are  never  as  a  general  thing  much 
crowded;  this  one  was  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  as  no  other  customers  appeared,  one  of  the 
clerks  retired  to  his  desk ;  the  other  was  gloating 
over  the  account  of  a  frightful  murder  that  had 
been  perpetrated  in  a  tenement  house  the  night 
before,  which  was  spread  over  the  first  -page  of  a 
morning  paper  in  sensational  paragraphs  that 
curdled  the  blood  in  reading;  and  the  two  men 
fell  to  talking,  first  about  one  thing  then  another, 
the  noise  of  the  street  drowning  their  conversation 
and  almost  the  sound  of  their  voices  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  place. 

"Look  yere,  Mr.  Brown  " — that  being  the  name 
his  new  acquaintance  had  given  him,  be  it  remem- 
bered, as  his  own — "I'm  in  a  funny  kinder  fix. 
My  wife — she  aint  got  no  child  of  her  own — she 
wants  to  'dopt  somebody  else's.  I  don't  object  to  it 
— for  I'm  very  fond  of  children,  and  have  ben  dis- 
appinted  in  havin'  none  of  my  own.  She  made 
me  promise,  my  wife  did,  to  hunt  up  a  gal, — I 
s'pose  she  thought  they  growed  on  trees  here,  or 
that  I  could  buy  one  in  market,  like  a  calf;  and, 
dang  it,  if  I  know  much  more  'bout  it  than  she 
does!"  Was  there  ever  so  lucky  a  man  as  Joel 
Brown?  His  opportunity  had  come.  But  he 
must  be  cautious,  for  the  when  and  how  were  to 
be  provided  for,  and  results  looked  after. 

"Wai,  du  yer  want  any  particular  sort  of  a 
child?"  he  inquired,  as  if  indifferent. 

"Laws,  yes!  she's  got  to  have  blue  eyes,  and 
flax-colored  hair.  I  s'pose  one  like  your  niece, 
that  you  showed  me  on  the  kyars,  would  hit  the 
mark,  but  I  mightn't  come  'cross  one  like  her  agin 
in  a  year  of  Sundays." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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Perugia  and  her  Churches. 


BY  ROSE  HOWE. 
I. 

SAN  LORENZO. — (CONCLUDED.) 

Our  friend,  in  telling  us  the  hours  of  the  services, 
neglected  to  tell  us  the  time  at  which  the  Benedic- 
tion would  take  place.  When  asked  concerning 
the  latter,  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  mimic  despair 
and  said,  "  At  a  quarter  before  twenty-three." 

Evidently  he  had  forgotten  to  compute  this  point 
of  time,  and  the  blank  look  on  his  face  told  us 
that  it  would  be  too  difficult  a  task  for  him  to  make 
the  reckoning  there  and  then. 

The  next  time  that  Miss  Fannie's  duties  caused 
her  to  cross  our  threshold  we  unfolded  our  quan- 
dary to  her,  and  she  unravelled  the  difficult  problem, 
and  after  a  series  of  explanations  made  us  compre- 
hend the  principle  on  which  their  system  of  time 
is  founded.  Prom  her  we  learned  that  twenty- 
three  o'clock  at  that  season  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  5  P.  M.;  so  at  the  opening 
of  the  tridua  that  hour  found  us  around  the  altar 
of  Our  Lady  of  Graces.  Only  the  votive  lights 
were  burning,  and  through  the  open  doors  the  rays 
of  the  evening  sun  fell  only  on  a  few  groups  of 
kncelers. 

Soon  the  deacon  came  to  say  the  Rosary,  and 
before  the  usual  round  of  prayer  was  finished,  the 
congregation  had  assembled,  and  the  little  sanctu- 
ary was  filled  with  deacons  and  acolytes,  busily 
employed  in  lighting  the  candles. 

The  rector  of  course  opened  the  triduo,  and  as 
he  read  the  appointed  prayers  one  could  hear  in 
the  varying  tones,  and  read  in  the  upturned 
face,  that  his  was  no  dead  faith, — that  for  him  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  partially  raised  its  veils  so  that 
he  might  see  more  clearly  the  God  really  present 
on  the  altar.  To  his  extraordinary  elocutionary 
powers  he  added  an  intensity  of  feeling  impossible 
to  imitate  when  not  really  possessed;  and  al- 
though one  might  fail  to  catch  the  words  from 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  language,  still  it  was 
a  prayer  only  to  watch  the  earnest  expression  of 
his  face,  only  to  listen  to  the  imploring  tones  of 

When  the  prayers  were  finished,  the  acolytes  and 
Ms  voice. 

deacons  burst  simultanously  into  the  Litany  of 
Loreto.  Every  district  in  Italy  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar method  of  chanting  the  Litanies,  its  own  air, 
BO  to  speak,  which  all  classes  know.  Always  pretty, 
and  seldom  very  difficult,  it  is  readily  learned,  and 
soon  one  is  able  to  join  with  the  congregation,  who 
always  sing  every  second  invocation. 

On  this  occasion  the  little  acolytes  were  quite 
triumphant,  because  Mater  Dwince  Gratice  fell  to 
their  lot. 


One  old  Franciscan  monk  knelt  in  the  crowd, 
his  white  hair  telling  of  years  and  years  spent  in 
the  service  of  God,  while  his  voice  still  retained 
the  sonorous  qualities  of  earlier  times.  When  lie 
came  to  the  words,  JKefugium  Peceatorum,  he  un- 
clasped his  outstretched  hands  to  beat  his  breast 
and  then  folding  them  once  more  he  continued 
in  tones  that  told  of  countless  psalms  that  had  once 
resounded  at  midnight  through  all  the  chapels  of 
the  now  confiscated  convents. 

If  ever  one  could  forget  the  words  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not," 
it  would  not  be  In  Italy.  Children  have  the  first 
right  in  the  churches,  and  there  is  never  a  carpet 
too  beautiful,  or  a  sanctuary  too  holy  but  that  the 
little  ones  are  privileged  to  clamber  almost  up 
to  the  altar-steps.  If  a  church  servant  shows  the 
least  desire  to  rebuke  a  child,  some  deacon  is  sure 
to  give  him  a  look  of  severe  reproof,  and  afterwards 
to  smile  sweetly  at  the  little  intruder;  and  thus  the 
most  beautiful  ceremonies  are  carried  on,  and  the 
deacons  pass  and  repass,  never  finding  that  the 
child  interferes  with  their  motions. 

On  this  occasion  two  little  barefpoted  boys, 
probably  about  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  came 
with  their  little  four  year-old  brother,  also  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custom 
of  covering  the  feet.  The  three  took  their  places 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  gap  in  the  prie-dieux 
serving  as  an  entrance  to  the  little  sanctuary.  The 
two  older  ones  began  their  devotions  quite  fer- 
vently and  soon  they  were  singing  the  Litany  in 
the  full  tide  of  childish  piety.  But  their  little 
brother  was  otherwise  occupied ;  he  had  probably 
finished  all  the  prayers  that  he  knew,  and  now  the 
carpet  was  the  object  of  his  delighted  attention. 
Really  the  flowers  in  the  pattern  merited  his  close 
observation,  an  observation  only  to  be  made  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The  silver  box  con- 
taining the  incense  appeared  truly  wonderful :  its 
lid  must  be  raised,  but  at  this  moment  the  one  who 
was  about  eight  years  of  age  noticing  for  the  first 
time  the  motions  of  his  charge,  dragged  the  little 
fellow  away  from  the  dangerous  proximity.  But 
curiosity  is  not  easily  conquered,  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  older  brothers  was  again  concen- 
trated on  their  prayers,  the  little  fellow  made  his 
next  explorations  in  the  direction  of  the  censer 
itself.  This  time  the  oldest  brother  put  forth  his 
authority ;  and  neither  priests  nor  deacons  appear- 
ing to  notice  what  was  taking  place,  one  of  the 
acolytes,  under  pretence  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  coals,  removed  the  tempting  objects  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

After  Benediction,  and  after  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, the  more  devoted  still  remained  in  the 
church  until  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  removed 
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from  the  tabernacle  of  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Two  candles  were  left  burning  on  the  little  altar, 
until  a  priest  came,  accompanied  by  two  acolytes, 
one  carrying  a  lighted  torch,  the  other  with  a 
small  canopy.  Opening  the  tabernacle,  the  priest 
took  the  silver  receptacle  inclosing  the  Host,  and 
the  acolytes  enveloped  him  in  the  white  silk  Bene- 
diction veil.  Then  repeating  the  Magnificat  he 
proceeded  under  the  canopy  towards  the  "Chapel 
of  the  Most  Holy."  When  the  Magnificat  was 
finished  he  replaced  it  by  Laudate  Dominum  omnes 
gentes. 

This  is  a  frequent  scene  in  the  Italian  churches, 
as  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  always  withdrawn  from 
other  altars  to  be  kept  securely  for  the  night  in  its 
own  barred  and  grated  chapel.  Those  present 
always  respond  with  the  acolytes  to  the  Magnificat 
and  the  Lauda.te,  and  when  the  little  procession 
passes  all  bow  their  heads. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Mater  Divina  Gratia  the 
High  Mass  was  celebrated  at  the  Altar  of  the  Pillar, 
and  the  elaborate  ceremonies  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  diminutive  proportions  of  both  altar  and 
sanctuary.  After  the  altar  was  incensed,  during 
the  Offertory,  the  deacon  traversed  one  half  of  the 
church  in  order  to  offer  the  canons  assembled  in 
their  choir  behind  the  high  altar  the  salutation 
usually  given  to  the  clergy  at  that  portion  of  the 
High  Mass. 

The  triduo  was  concluded  in  the  evening  by  an 
Act  of  Consecation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
was  followed  by  a  Te  Deum. 

The  pretty  little  Bendictions  at  the  Altar  of  the 
Pillar  continued  until  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Every  evening  of  that  week 
the  faithful  gathered  around  the  quaint  picture  of 
our  Holy  Mother  dispensing  the  best  gifts  of  her 
treasury,  and  every  evening  the  strange  chant  of 
her  Litany  echoed  through  the  church.  The  pillar 
was  the  one  point  of  light,  and  the  canons  in  the 
dark  and  distant  choir  seemed  more  misty  and 
unreal  than  usual. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  the  High  Mass  was  again  celebrated  at  the 
Pillar,  and  once  more  we  heard  the  beautiful  ren- 
dering of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

Part  of  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat  had 
passed  by,  and  the  gentle  September  breeze  came 
through  the  open  portal,  and  as  it  stirred  the  velvet 
and  damask  hangings  of  the  festive  altar  its  cool 
freshness  told  us  it  was  time  to  reassume  our  wan- 
dering life,  and  leave  the  scenes  which  in  the  short 
space  of  two  months  had  become  so  dear  to  us. 

Of  this  our  last  Sunday  in  Perugia  we  have  some 
charming  recollections,  among  them  a  visit  paid 
to  the  treasury  of  the  sacristy,  and  a  conversation 


with  four  of  the  priests  of  the  cathedral.  Truly 
those  who  have  not  mingled  with  the  Italian  clergy 
have  been  debarred  the  society  of  the  most  lovely 
of  their  fellow-men. 

There  is  one  nook  in  San  Lorenzo  which  has 
not  been  described:  it  is  the  little  chapel  containing 
the  baptismal  font.  Like  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  it  is  connected  with  the  main  body  of 
the  church  by  a  few  steps  leading  down  into  a 
side  aisle.  High  up  on  the  wall  hang  the  pictures 
of  the  Via  Crucis,  and  a  very  simple  bronze  font 
stands  in  a  niche  opposite  the  entrance.  The  most 
prominent  object  in  the  chapel  is  a  life-size  cruci- 
fix, at  the  foot  of  which  is  placed  a  long  prie-dieu. 
Here  there  is  always  some  one  kneeling,  and  here 
one  may  pray  almost  unobserved  and  undisturbed, 
save  that  at  intervals  a  baptismal  party  brings  an 
infant  to  receive  its  crown  of  innocence  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross. 

On  the  day  of  our  farewell  to  Perugia,  the  eve  of 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  this  retired 
chapel  was  filled  with  the  deacons  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, who  were  busy  erecting  an  altar  at  the 
foot  of  the  crucifix.  Thus  in  paying  our  last  visit 
to  our  beautiful  San  Lorenzo,  we  realized  how  very 
little  we  could  learn  in  two  months  concerning  the 
infinite  round  of  grand  and  lovely  devotions  that 
grace  its  ecclesiastical  year. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


The  Illustrious  Sons  of  Ireland. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  splendid  copy 
of  an  engraving  entitled  "  The  Illustrious  Sons  of 
Ireland,"  from  the  publisher,  Thos.  Kelly,  Esq., 
No.  17  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  The  engraving 
represents  twenty  of  Ireland's  bravest  sons  in 
Church  and  State,  from  "Brian  the  Brave," — the 
hero  of  Clontarf, — to  the  martyred  Archbishop 
Plunkett  and  the  heroic  Patrick  Sarsfield — and 
down  through  the  grand  galaxy  of  heroes  who 
spoke,  sang,  and  died  for  Ireland's  liberty  and 
glory,  during  the  eighteenth  and  to  this  date  of 
the  present  century — represented  by  Curran,  Sheil, 
Moore,  Emmet,  Archbishop  MacHale — "  The  Lion 
of  the  House  of  Juda," — Father  Mathew  and 
O'Connell — and  not  forgetting  the  Lacordaire  of 
Ireland,  the  renowned  "Father  Tom  Burke," — 
twenty  of  Ireland's  sponsors  in  her  prolonged 
baptism  of  fire  and  blood. 

Of  all  the  affections  implanted  by  our  Creator  in 
the  heart  of  man,  one  of  the  noblest,  the  strongest, 
the  most  unconquerable,  is  the  love  of  country. 
This  feeling  lives  wiih  a  most  indestructible  power 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  son  of  Ireland,  because 
we  are  impelled  to  love  that  for  which  we  suffer. 
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Religion  is  the  strengthening  and  purifying  balm 
of  all  our  affections — hence  when  the  patriot  adds 
her  irresistible  strength  to  his  weakness,  and  thus 
labors  to  conquer  with  God,  his  soul  is  lifted  into 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  heroism.  True  heroism 
is  impossible  without  God  and  His  holy  Church. 
Hence,  though  many  of  the  stones  composing  the 
grand  arch  upon  which  the  nation  rested  were  not 
Catholics,  yet  the  great  keystone  was  Catholic, 
and  the  arch  stood  all  the  pressure  of  the  enemy. 
O'Connell,  who  received  strength  from  the  Church, 
was  the  "  Keystone,"  the  leader,  the  guide  to  vic- 
tory. The  love  of  his  country  and  his  religion 
was  the  double  element  at  once  of  his  strength 
and  immortality.  But,  religion  was  first  in  his 
love.  And  this  is  what  has  made  Ireland,  of 
whom  he  was  the  true  type,  indestructible  in  the 
preservation  of  her  nationality.  This  is  that  sa- 
cred fire  of  the  Apostolate  which  has  ever  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  her  people  and  made  them  pre- 
eminently the  missionary  people  of  the  world. 
"The  mission  of  the  Irish  people,"  said  O'Connell 
in  1889,  "  is  to  be  upon  the  Cross  and  to  suffer  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel."  The  love  of  coun- 
try, preserved  and  purified  by  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  religion,  makes  the  true  patriot,  and  forms 
the  strength  of  a  nation.  From  such  material  the 
three  representatives  of  the  moral  and  material 
strength  of  a  nation  are  made — viz.,  the  priest, 
the  soldier,  and  the  citizen.  For  these,  Ireland  has 
always  been  distinguished,  and  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Cross,  she  has  had,  in  all  respects,  no  equal  in 
the  Church  of  God.  Hence  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  while  yet  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
in  a  sermon  on  the  Church,  in  1870,  called  Ireland 
"P&pulus  Apostolus  " — an  Apostle  by  excellence  in 
the  Church  of  God. 

Now  any  means  by  which  this  spirit  of  nation- 
ality purified  by  religion  is  preserved  and  kindled 
must  be  good,  and  we  hail  it  with  delight.  And 
such  pictures  as  this  group,  representing  as  it  does 
so  many  heroes  for  God  and  country,  we  consider 
as  one  of  the  many  means  to  fix  in  the  mind  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Irish  Catholic  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  and  on  account  of  its 
being  a  fine  production  of  art,  we  thank  Mr.  Kelly 
for  this  tableau  of  our  heroes,  and  would  be  glad 

to  see  it  in  every  Irish  Catholic  mansion. 
««» 

Blessed  Benvenuta  was  a  very  good  child.  Some- 
times her  sister  would  come  and  curl  her  hair,  and 
put  flowers  on  her  head,  and  ask  her  to  go  to 
dances.  But  instead  of  going  to  dances,  she  took 
the  flowers  off  her  head  and  went  into  a  wood 
where  there  was  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  prayed  there. 


Rome.— The  Propaganda  in  Peril. 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers— writes  the 
Correspondaiux  de  Geneve — of  the  danger  ever  menacing 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  under  the 
usurping  Government  of  Rome.  We  have  now  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  a  perfectly  fatal  blow  which 
the  Church's  enemies  are  preparing  to  strike  against 
that  most  important  Catholic  institution.  Taking  its 
stand  on  its  iniquitous  law  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
Religious  Orders,  the  Italian  Treasury  has  served  a  no- 
tice on  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  is  regarded  by  the  Government  in  the  light 
of  a  "moral  corporation,"  and  is  ordered  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  notice  to  effect  a  conver- 
sion of  all  its  landed  property  into  State  Debt.  Now 
this  conversion  is  of  itself  a  most  flagrant  injustice, 
and  the  period  in  which  it  is  ordered  to  be  effected 
adds  an  element  of  mockery  to  the  wrong.  For  the 
conversion  cannot  possibly  be  effected  within  the  al- 
lotted three  months  without  entailing  a  loss  of  at  least 
one  half  of  the  property  owned  by  the  Propaganda. 

In  the  second  place,  the  present  rulers  of  Rome  have 
expressed  their  intention  of  making  the  property  of 
the  Propaganda  liable  to  the  tax  which  has  been  laid 
on  lands  held  in  mortmain,  and  also  to  the  tax  on  per- 
sonalty. The  absurdity  of  this  double  taxation  and 
inconsistent  classification  is  only  equalled  by  its  bad 
faith,  inasmuch  as  the  Propaganda  is  not  a  monastic 
establishment,  and  is  concerned  exclusively  with  one 
spiritual  administration  of  the  Church,  and  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  Temporal  Power,  and  there- 
fore be  protected  by  the  pretended  Law  of  the  Guaran- 
tees, if  that  law  possessed  any  validity  or  reality.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  have  just  paid  the 
tax  last-mentioned,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  forty-two 
thousand  lire  or  francs  (£1,680.) 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Treasury  has  made  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  also  liable  to  the  tax  on 
personalty.  Now  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  de- 
peuds  on  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
has  no  property  whatever  of  its  own.  Nevertheless  it 
is  taxed  separately. 

Nor  is  this  all:  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  does 
not  nearly  suffice  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  missions, 
so  that  there  exist  five  or  six  others  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  supplementary  to  the  Propaganda  College  and 
feeders  to  it.  These  are  directed  by  religious.  These  col- 
leges the  Government  refuses  to  recognize  as  "  moral 
corporations,"  and  insists  that  they  are  monasteries, 
and  therefore  ruthlessly  suppresses  them,  and  confis- 
cates the  whole  of  their  property.  It  throws  to  the 
religious  whom  it  turns  out  of  their  home  and  prop- 
erty the  morsel  of  bread  which  the  law  allows  them, 
but  that  is  all.  The  Propaganda  is  thus  shorn  of  some 
of  its  most  indispensible  branches. 

No  other  result  can  be  intended,  or  can  possibly  en- 
sue from  these  violent  measures  of  Church  robbery 
than  the  total  of  the  Propaganda.  The  invaders  pre- 
tended that  they  only  claim  Rome  as  the  temporal 
capital  of  Italy,  but  in  reality  they  are  making  war 
against  the  spiritual  organization  of  the  Church.  The 
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Propaganda  was  one  of  the  chief  portions  of  that  or- 
ganization, and,  therefore,  it  is  chiefly  struck  at.  There 
is  not  even  the  semblance  of  legality  in  the  present 
proceedings.  The  action  of  the  authorities  proceeds 
purely  from  hatred  to  religion,  and  nothing  else. 

In  presence  of  all  this  violent  and  arbitrary  exercise 
cf  brute  force,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
European  powers  in  Rome  look  on  and  do  nothing. 
Before  Victor  Emmanuel  was  so  evidently  backed  up 
by  Bismarck,  they  could,  at  least,  remonstrate,  al- 
though their  remonstrances  had  no  effect,  and  pos- 
sibly were  not  meant  to  have  any,  bat  now  that  the 
Piedmontese  Government  has  began  to  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand,  relying  on  the  support  of  Germany, 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  regret  that  they  can 
do  nothing,  as  the  Government  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  any  exception  in  favor  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. Their  duty  assuredly  is  to  urge  on  the  atten- 
tion of  Victor  Emmanuel's  Government  the  following 
considerations: — 1st,  That  it  has  guaranteed  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  in  the  free  exercise  of  His  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  that  the  confiscation  of  the  Propaganda  is 
a  gross  and  flagrant  invasion  of  that  authority.  2nd, 
That  a  very  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Propa- 
ganda is  the  gift  of  foreign  Catholics,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  3rd,  That  an 
exception  has  actually  been  made  in  favor  of  the 
Generals  of  Religious  Orders  because  of  the  duties 
they  had  to  fulfil  towards  Catholics  abroad.  Now,  the 
yery  same  reason  operates  in  favor  of  the  Propaganda, 
winch  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  sustenance  of 
the  foreign  missions.  It  might  be  urged,  lastly,  that 
the  measures  contemplated  by  the  Government  are  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Even  the  most 
cruel  oppressors  of  Christian  Rome  have  never  ven- 
tured on  such  an  act  of  spoliation.  In  his  worst  days, 
Napoleon  I  spared  the  Propaganda,  and  Italy  by  lifting 
her  hand  against  it  will  bring  irreparable  ruin  on  her- 
self. 

The  miserable,  degraded  and  apostate  monk,  Gavazzi, 
has  published  an  article  in  a  Roman  organ  of  hereti- 
cal proselytism,  in  which  he  outdoes  himself  in  the 
obscene  insults  he  casts  on  France  and  on  the  Church. 
It  is  the  Pilgrimages  that  have  excited  him  to  abso- 
lute frenzy. 

A  reception  took  place  at  the  Vatican  on  Thursday, 
when  the  Holy  Father  received  a  collective  deputa- 
tion of  the  directing  councils  of  the  ten  associated 
Catholic  Societies  in  Rome.  The  president  of  the  dep- 
utation, Signer  Menacci,  read  the  form  of  a  vow  to  be 
taken  bv  all  Catholic  Rome  to  build  a  churr  h  in  honor 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Rome,  in  testimony  of  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  and  in  reparation  of  the  out- 
rages of  modern  impiety.  The  Prince  Lancellotti  pre- 
sented an  album  containing  20,000  signatures  to  the 
vow.  The  Holy  Father  accepted  the  vow  and  blessed 
the  undertaking  of  the  Romans.  In  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress, His  Holiness  delivered  a  speech  of  great  feeling 
and  elouuence,  from  which  we  give  a  few  passages. 

The  Holy  Father  said: — "May  God  bless  and  protect 
you  and  lead  you  on.  Never  will  He  cease  to  support 
you  and  enable  you  to  meet  the  torrent  of  present  evils 
with  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  discharge  of  your 


duty,  and  above  all  in  the  practice  of  Christian  charity. 
Who  knows  if  you  might  not  obtain  the  conversion  of 
some  of  your  poor  misguided  brethren,  and  bring 
them  back  into  the  path  of  justice.  Oh,  if  it  would 
ple-ase  God  to  work  again  the  miracle  recorded  in  to- 
day's Gospel,  in  which  Jesus  approaches  the  bier  on 
which  the  widow's  son  was  being  borne  to  his  grave, 
and  said  to  him  :  Adolescens,  dico  tibi,  surge  :  and  the 
young  man  came  back  to  life  again.  Oh,  that  God 
would  vouchsafe  to  recall  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the 
life  of  grace  some  of  those  misguided  young  men 
and  make  them  hear  His  word :  I  say  to  thee,  arise 
from  the  bier  of  sin ;  awake  from  the  sleep  of  corrup- 
tion, from  the  schools  of  falsehood  and  unbelief.  Cast 
away  thy  sectarian  hatred,  calm  thy  treasonous  fury, 
and  come  with  tears  in  thy  eyes,  and  a  new  resolution 
in  thy  heart  to  serve  truly  thy  God,  thy  country,  and 
thy  Rome  !  Tell  those  young  men  that  after  being 
raised  from  the  dead  they  will  have  their  comforts  and 
consolations,  and  also  their  crosses  and  their  griefs. 
But  the  Cross,  whose  memory  the  Church  celebrates 
to-day,  will  be  to  them  a  solid  support,  unfailing  for 
them  as  for  us.  And  the  day  will  come  when  that 
same  Cross  shall  overwhelm  with  terror  and  despair 
those  who  now  march  triumphant  and  proud,  and 
pour  contempt  on  every  holy  work." — London  Register. 


Obituary. 

DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  XENNBDT. 

Captain  Wm.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  Baltimore  County,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Oak  Hill,  at  Waverly,  near  the  city,  Saturday 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  He  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  about  two  years,  but  retained  the  full  possession  of 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  Captain  Kennedy  was  for  many 
years  identified  with  the  manufacturing  and  financial- 
interests  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
was  president  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Cotton  Miils  Com- 
pany, and  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  the 
Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  all  of  which  positions  he  had  occu- 
pied for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1801,  went  toeeawhen  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  continued  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice until  1834,  becoming  captain  of  a  vessel  in  1820 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old. 

In  1835  he  came  to  Baltimore  to  reside,  and  entered 
into  the  hide  and  leather  business  with  Mr.  Wm.  Jen- 
kins, who  preceded  him  to  the  grave  less  than  a  year. 
Captain  Kennedy's  was  one  of  the  best  business  minds 
in  Baltimore;  a  man  of  solid  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment, sagacious,  but  not  speculative.  He  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  kept  a  chaplain  at 
his  house  during  hk  latter  years.  His  hand  was  open 
as  day  to  melting  charity,  but  he,  like  his  estimable 
consort,  never  paraded  his  good  deeds  in  those  things, 
following  the  Divine  injunction  not  to  let  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doeth. 

Captain  Kennedy  dispensed  his  charities  during  his 
lifetime,  and  it  is  thought  has  left  few  legacies  for  char- 
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itable  purposes  in  his  will.  Among  his  larger  benefac- 
tions, few  if  any  of  which  have  ever  been  published  or 
known  except  to  those  directly  interested,  was  a  gift  of 
$30,000  to  Archbishop  Spalding  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  archiepiscopal  residence,  the  whole  amount  re- 
quired for  the  purpose;  $5,000  to  the  American  College 
at  Rome;  $5,000  to  the  College  of  St.  Charles,  near 
Ellicott  City;  $5,000  to  Dr.  Vaughan  for  Mill  Hill 
College,  London,  Eng.,  at  which  the  priests  now  serv- 
ing at  the  colored  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
were  educated;  $50,000  to  build  the  Church  of  St.  Anne, 
near  Waverly,  now  partially  erected,  and  to  be  com- 
pleted bf  next  Christmas. 

He  was  also  always  very  liberal  in  bis  benefactions 
to  the  church,  schools  and  parish  of  St.  John's.  He 
never  failed  prior  to  the  late  war  to  have  the  Declara- 
tion of  IndepeHdence  read  at  his  house  at  Oak  Hill  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  where  these  patriotic  observances 
and  his  elegant  hospitality  always  collected  a  goodly 
company.  Captain  Kennedy  was  widely  known  for  his 
hospitality.  He  leaves  a  very  large  estate,  and  only 
one  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  Col.  Wm.  Boone. 
His  funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow,  and  a  solemn 
requiem  Mass  will  be  said  at  the  Cathedral  by  Rev. 
Bernard  J.  McManus. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  8th  to  the  15th  inst.,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  letters  have  been  entered  on  our  register; 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  new  members  have 
been  enrolled;  conversion  has  been  asked  for 
sixty-four  individuals;  fifty -five  sick  persons  have 
been  recommended ;  special  favors  have  been  so- 
licited for  fifty-six  individuals,  four  communities 
and  four  schools. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  foiling  extracts: 

"We  beg  to  return  our  grateful  thanks  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  conversion  and 
happy  death  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  recom- 
mended to  you  about  five  weeks  ago.  His  case 
was  most  desperate  and  agonizing  to  his  family ; 
but,  thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Mother,  he  made  his 
peace  with  God  and  received  the  Sacraments. 
This  was  a  wonderful  conversion  and  we  beg  that 
you  will  notice  it  as  a  special  favor  from  Our 
Mother."  ....  "I  have  to  return  you  my  many 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  water 
of  Lourdes  which  at  once  perfected  a  cure  on  my 
eyes;  the  greatest  perhaps  performed  before,  for 
which  I  thank  my  great  God,  and  hope,  through 
the  intercession  of  Hia  Blessed  Mother,  never 
again  to  offend  him."  ....  "I  hope  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  two  vials  of  the  blessed 
water  for  my  mother.  She  used  some  of  it  and  it 
helped  her  greatly,  and  if  she  had  a  little  more  I 
think  it  would  cure  her  entirely,  as  it  cured  my 
sister's  finger  for  merely  touching  it."  ....  "  My 


oldest  girl  had  a  headache  for  two  weeks  before  I 
got  the  water.  I  made  with  it  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  on  her  head  and  the  headache  left  her  im- 
mediately and  has  not  returned  since."  .... 
"My  little  boy  has  been  sick  for  three  months,  the 
doctors  said  it  was  consumption.  I  gave  him  a  few 
drops  a  day  as  long  as  the  water  lasted ;  lie  is 
getting  well  now,  can  sit  up  in  bed  alone,  and  is 
gaining  flesh,  and  coughs  very  little.  I  think 
some  more  will  cure  him  entirely."  ....  "I 
wish  to  tell  you,  for  the  honor  of  Our  Holy 
Mother,  how  greatly  my  sister  H.  has  been  bene- 
fitted  by  the  use  of  the  water  since  last  May.  For 
many  months,  previously,  she  suffered  so  much 
from  pain  in  the  back  as  to  disable  her  entirely 
from  walking  or  even  ordinary  exercise.  She 
could  not  rest  in  the  easiest  chair  without  the  ex- 
tra support  of  pillows,  and  consequently  was  una- 
ble to  attend  any  church  service  whatever.  After 
a  few  days'  use  of  the  water  she  commenced  to  im- 
prove, and  during  the  summer  has  regained  to  a 
great  extent;  her  ability  to  walk  and  exercise  lias 
been  strong  enough  to  go  quite  regularly  to  church 
(up  a  steep  hill  and  quite  a  distance),  and  has  been 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  distressing  neural- 
gia which  was  formerly  a  daily  affliction.  She 
desires  to  express  her  great  thanks  to  this  tender 
Mother  and  to  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  their  charitable  and  powerful 
prayers."  ....  "A  boy  seven  years  old  was  lay- 
ing evidently  at  the  point  of  death  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. His  father  asked  me  for  some  of  the 
the  blessed  water.  I  had  scarcely  a  drop,  which  I 
put  on  his  tongue,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  he 
asked  for  his  clothes  and  went  out  to  play  and 
has  been  well  since.  I  have  been  myself  very 
sick,  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  recovery  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin."  ....  "I  have  another  really  miracu- 
lous cure  to  report,  thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Mother. 
It  is  in  the  cure  of  a  lady  who  had  been  suffering 
intensely  from  rheumatism  in  her  knee.  At  times 
it  would  attack  her  in  a  moment  so  that  she  was 
unable  to  move.  She  made  a  novena  to  Our  Lady 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  and  kept  it  fast- 
ing and  praying,  Masses  being  said  at  the  same 
time, ^.nd  a  candle  burning  before  the  image  of 
Our  Lady.  On  the  Friday  before  the  close  the 
pain  increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  but  she  re- 
fused all  other  remedies,  and  on  Saturday  she  was 
better  and  asked  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving.  On 
Sunday,  after  Communion,  she  returned  home 
well,  has  had  no  pain  since,  and  can  now  genu- 
flect before  the  altar,  something  which  she  had 
been  unable  to  do  for  a  long  time  before;  she 
feels  deeply  grateful,  and  can  hardly  speak  of  it 
without  tears. 
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OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  mem- 
bers to  the  prayers  of  the  Association :  JAMES 
O'CONNOR,  and  his  mother  ELIZABETH  M.  O'CoN- 
NOR,  both  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  departed  this 
life,  the  first  on  the  19th,  ult.,  and  the  second  on 
the  1st.  inst. ;  Miss  ELIZABETH  KINNERKE,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  died  on  the  6th,  inst;  Mrs. 
CHRALOTTE  M.  RAPIER,  of  Kentucky,  who  died  on 
the  29th  of  September.  She  lived  an  exemplary  life, 
bore  her  long  and  painful  illness  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation,  and  died  fortified  by  the 
holy  Sacraments  of  the  Church;  Mrs.  ANN  Mc- 
AUGHET,  of  Manchester,  Conn. ;  P.  J.  GLOSTER,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.;  MART  KINSELLA,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  JAMES  M.  BIGELOW,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
•was  accidentally  killed  on  the  llth  of  October. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  8.  C.,  Director. 


Illness  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Murphy. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  the  Cork  Examiner 
that  Mr.  J.  N.  Murphy,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  admirable  work  on  the  Convents  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  entitled  "  Terra  Incognita"  lies  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Berne.  The  Tablet  publishes  the 
following  Brief  of  his  Holiness  addressed  to  Mr. 
Murphy, through  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen: — 

"Pius  PP.  IX. 

"  Beloved  Son,  Health  and  Apostolical  Benediction. 
When  many,  deceived  by  the  fraud  and  calumnies  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  are  hostile  to  Religious 
Communities,  of  whose  nature,  institution,  works  and 
benefits  to  society  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  we  re- 
joice, Beloved  Son,  that  now,  when  these  communities 
suffer  persecution,  you  have  lucidly  explained  all  these 
things,  and  brought  them  under  the  notice  of  the  well- 
disposed;  so  that,  the  cause  being  understood,  they 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusation, 
and  the  loss  to  be  expected  from  the  suppression,  of 
these  communities.  And  we  greatly  rejoice  that  not 
only  Catholics  but  also  non-Catholics  have  approved  of 
your  work;  for  while  that  circumstance  redounds  to 
your  credit  and  that  of  the  cause  you  defend,  as  well  as 
to  the  justice  of  your  readers,  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  avail  in  no  small  degree  in  saving  England  from 
the  foul  crimes  of  other  nations,  and  preventing  grave 
mischief.  For  this  fruit  of  your  labor  We  specially 
pray;  and  meanwhile,  as  an  augury  of  Divine  favor 
and  a  pledge  of  our  paternal  benevolence  towards  you. 
We  lovingly  impart  to  you,  Beloved  Son,  the  Apostoli- 
cal Benediction. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  at  S.  Peter's,  llth  day  of  August,  the 
year  1873.  Of  our  Pontificate  the  twenty-eighth  year. 

"Pius  PP.  IX. 

"  To  our  Beloved  Son,  John  Nicholas  Murphy, 
Clifton,  Cork." 

We  learn  that  the  Holy  Father  has  been  pleased 


to  create  Mr.  Murphy  a  Knight  of  the  Most  Illus- 
trious Pontifical  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. — 
London  Register. 

CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
A   Legend   of  the   Southwest. 

BY  M.  J.  C. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  all  its  pomp  of  crimson 
and  gold,  and  its  last  level  rays  lighted  up  a  land- 
scape of  lonely  and  desolate  beauty  on  one  of  the 
almost  illimitable  prairies  of  Western  Texas.  The 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  interpenetrated  with  a 
golden  glory,  and  every  object  visible — however 
simple  and  common — seemed  clothed  for  the  mo- 
ment with  an  ideal  splendor  in  the  light  of  that 
soft  Southern  sky.  Yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
when  the  shadows  of  night  should  fall,  and  this 
transient  radiance  fade,  the  scene  would  be  one  of 
extreme  and  desolate  loneliness.  The  vast  and 
level  prairie  seemed  to  stretch  away,  like  the 
ocean,  to  infinite  distance ;  only  on  the  southern 
horizon  might  be  descried  far  away  a  dark  line 
which  indicated  forest  foliage.  It  was  indeed  a 
glimpse  of  the  tree-tops  which  marked  the  course 
of  the  distant  river,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado. 

Yet  this  scene  of  wild  natural  beauty  was  not 
entirely  devoid  of  the  traces  of  man's  supremacy. 
A  single  house  was  visible;  nor  was  this  one  of 
the  frail  adobe  tenements  of  the  Mexican  herds- 
men so  frequent  in  those  lands,  but  a  strong,  though 
small  dwelling,  built  of  squared  logs,  and  heavily 
roofed, — worthy  indeed  by  its  solid  construction, 
its  small  square  embrasures  for  rifles,  and  its  sur- 
rounding close,  thorny  hedge  of  chapparal,  of 
being  called  a  little  frontier  fortress.  Everything 
about  it  bore  testimony  to  the  handiwork  of  the 
strong,  sturdy,  Northern  emigrant;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  beautiful  shrubs  and  beds  of  flow- 
ers within  the  chapparal  and  around  the  house 
were  mute  witnesses  to  the  presence  of  woman's 
graceful  taste  and  adorning  hands. 

A  happy,  united  and  loving  family  dwelt  in  this 
lonely  home.  Charles  Darcy,  a  brave,  strong  and 
adventurous  Irishman,  had  several  years  before, 
left  his  native  land  because  threatened  with  arrest 
on  account  of  political  offences,  and  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  emigrants  had  sought  a  home 
on  this  wild  Southwestern  frontier.  None  of  his 
compatriots  had  accompanied  him  here;  indeed 
all  had  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  trusting  his 
own  and  his  family's  lives  in  so  perilous  a  situa- 
tion. But  Darcy  was  a  true  Irishman, — brave, 
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daring,  ambitious  and  utterly  fearless;  impetuous, 
ardent,  and  gifted  with  but  little  prudence  and 
caution. 

The  emissaries  of  Texas  who  had  been  in 
England  to  negotiate  with  that  nation  secret  ar- 
runm-ments  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  Republic, 
hot  yet  at  that  time  fully  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Darcy,  and 
fired  his  enthusiastic  blood  by  their  glowing 
accounts  of  this  modern  Utopia;  its  delicious 
climate,  virgin  soil,  wild  freedom,  glorious  pros- 
pects, and  the  almost  boundless  opportunities  it 
offered  to  such  a  man  as  himself  to  acquire  wealth 
and  political  influence.  So  when,  some  few  years 
later,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  his  be- 
loved native  land,  he  decided  that  instead  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  usual  track  of  Irish  immigration  to 
the  Northern  States,  he  would  take  refuge  under 
the  soaring  wings  of  this  young  and  proud  eagle 
of  the  Southwest. 

He  had  done  so,  but  Texas  was  already  annexed 
to  the  greater  Republic  of  the  North  ere  he  ar- 
rived, and  he  found  his  sanguine  anticipations 
betrayed  and  his  hopes  disappointed.  Yet  the 
lovely  climate  and  the  rich  soil  were  all  he  had 
expected  to  find  them ;  and,  moreover,  the  land 
was  so  young,  who  could  tell  what  great  prospects 
yet  might  open  to  the  ambitious  man  ?  His  means 
were  very  limited,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  he 
must  not  linger  in  the  cities,  nor  yet  could  he  pur- 
chase any  one  of  the  valuable  plantations.  Small 
farms  like  those  of  the  North  were  unknown,  nor 
had  he  the  means  wherewith  to  buy  slaves.  Con- 
sequently when  a  friend  offered  to  sell  him  at  a 
mere  nominal  price  his  claim  to  a  large  tract  of 
prairie  land  in  one  of  the  western  counties,  he 
eagerly  accepted  the  offer  and  made  the  purchase, 
delighted  to  find  that  it  took  but  a  small  part  of 
even  his  limited  means.  Leaving  his  young  wife 
and  child  in  Houston,  he  departed  to  examine  his 
new  "estate,"  and  greatly  dismayed  was  our  bold 
adventurer  to  find  it  an  actual  wilderness,  far  re- 
moved from  even  a  single  settler. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  now  awakened 
in  Charles  Darcy  all  the  noblest  traits  of  true  man- 
hood, commissioned  by  his  Creator  to  "subdue 
the  earth,"  and  make  the  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose.  He  was  BO  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  and  the  aid  of  a  sturdy  Irish 
laborer  whom  he  met  in  Houston,  and  to  whom 
he  proposed  a  partnership  of  toil  and  success. 
Ten  years  had  passed  away  since  then ;  Darcy 
was  now  a  middle-aged  man,  whose  children  were 
growing  up  around  him  in  this  wild  prairie  home 
in  peerless  health  and  beauty.  Jimmy  Maher 
had  been  faithful  to  his  employer  and  friend,  and 
together  they  had  toiled:  erecting  this  house, 


with  its  outbuildings  of  equal  strength;  encircling 
them  with  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  chapparal ; 
accumulating  flocks  and  herds,  under  the  care  of 
native  Mexican  shepherds  and  herdsmen;  culti- 
vating enough  land  to  supply  their  own  needs,  and 
collecting  by  degrees  within  their  house  not  only 
all  possible  comforts  but  also  abundant  means  of 
defence  against  roving  bands  of  Indians  and 
treacherous  outbreaks  of  the  Mexicans. 

Developed  by  toil  and  by  danger,  Charles  Darcy 
was  now  a  magnificent  specimen  of  physical  man- 
hood— tall,  robust,  powerful  and  absolutely  cool 
and  fearless  in  any  peril.  Jimmy  Maher  was 
loved  by  Darcy  and  his  wife  as  a  brother, — and 
by  the  children,  whom  he  idolized,  was  always 
called  "Uncle  Jimmy," 

Yes,  this  was  indeed  a  happy,  a  united,  and  a 
loving  family. 

As  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were — on  this 
evening  in  the  summer  of  the  year  eighteen  fifty- 
seven — gilding  the  front  of.  the  little  square  log 
mansion  its  front  door  opened  suddenly  and  a 
fairy  form,  that  of  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  radiant 
in  youth,  beauty,  health  and  happiness,  sprang 
lightly  out  into  the  little  garden  before  the  house. 
She  gazed  earnestly  for  a  moment  out  into  the 
prairie  towards  the  west,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand  as  she  did  so;  but  seeing  nothing  to  re- 
ward her  intent  gaze,  she  turned  aside,  and  the 
next  moment  was  flitting  like  a  humming-bird 
from  flower  to  flower. 

Behold  her — the  fair  young  heroine  of  our  little 
story — the  pure,  the  pious  Eleanor  Darcy — eldest 
child  and  only  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Darcy  the  Irish  immigrants  and  western  frontier 
settlers! 

Look  at  that  superb,  genuine  Irish  beauty,  ren- 
dered only  the  more  brilliant  by  the  soft,  sunny 
Southern  skies,  and  the  pure,  healthgiving  prairie 
breezes  of  her  home!  And  Ellie — as -she  was 
fondly  called  at  home — was  as  good  as  she  was 
fair;  she  was  the  child  of  many  prayers,  conse- 
crated from  her  very  cradle  to  that  Virgin  Mother 
whose  colors  of  white  and  blue,  heaven's  own 
hues,  she  had  worn  for  the  first  seven  years  of  her 
life. 

For  the  noble  Mary  Darcy,  her  mother,  was  a 
most  fervent  and  devoted  Catholic,  a  child  of  one 
of  dear  old  Ireland's  ancient  and  noble  families, 
proud  alike  of  their  lofty  and  ancient  race,  and 
pure,  uncontaminated  blood,  as  also  of  the  fact 
tnat  for  eight  centuries  at  least  their  Catholic  fam- 
ily had  never  had  to  mourn  over  a  single  apos- 
tate. 

That  was  a  glorious  record  and  a  rare  one,  and 
Mary  Darcy  was  proud  of  it  accordingly,  and  luid 
taught,  her  children,  her  one  girl  and  five  boys,  to 
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be  proud  of  their  mother's  ancestry.  Every  one 
of  these  children,  except  the  baby,  could  have  re- 
peated to  you  the  whole  history  of  Ireland,  and 
the  sufferings  and  trials  of  Ireland's  faithful  mar- 
tyrs ;  for  day  after  day  they  had  gathered  round 
iheir  eloquent  and  beautiful  mother  to  learn  from 
her  lips  the  much-loved  lesson  of  constancy  and 
tried  and  tested  honor  in  the  history  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Mrs.  Darcy  had  two  great  trials — two  sources  of 
sorrow  and  suffering.  Her  beloved  and  honest 
husband  was  not  a  Catholic,  not  even  a  Christian, 
but  a  skeptic,  and  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  having 
learned  this  fatal  creed  in  his  young  days  while 
dwelling  in  free-thinking  and  worldly  Paris;  and 
as  yet — though  compelled  in  spite  of  himself  to 
honor  and  revere  the  faith  that  made  his  noble 
wife  the  being  she  was,  he  had  never  really  ab- 
jured his  chilling  and  hateful  belief. 

Then,  again,  poor  Mrs.  Darcy  was  so  far  away 
from  any  church ;  it  was  so  seldom  she  could  get 
to  San  Antonio,  where  was  the  nearest  Catholic 
church  and  priest,  that  she  often  feared  lest  her 
poor  children  might  lose  their  faith  because  they 
so  seldom  witnessed  the  celebration  of  its  mysteries. 

But  her  husband  was  very  kind  and  considerate; 
he  had  taken  great  pains  to  take  his  wife  and  her 
daughter  to  San  Antonio  for  a  week's  visit  when 
the  time  had  come  for  Eleanor  to  make  her  First 
Communion ;  and  since  then,  when  once  Mrs.  Darcy 
was  quite  unwell,  he  had  absented  himself  for  two 
days,  returning  accompanied  with  a  Spanish  priest 
who  said  Mass  in  their  dwelling  and  adminstered 
the  Sacraments  to  the  mother  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Darcy  felt  deeply  grateful  to  this  kind  hus- 
ba  id,  and  not  only  prayed  incessantly  for  his  con- 
version herself,  but  prevailed  on  her  children  and 
on  the  faithful  friend  of  the  family,  Jimmy  Maher, 
himself  a  true  though  somewhat  neglectful  Cath- 
olic, lo  unite  himself  with  her  in  imploring  God's 
mercy  and  favor  for  that  beloved  husband  and 
father. 

At  the  time  our  story  opens,  Mr.  Darcy  and 
Uncle  Jimmy  Mahcr  had  been  absent  for  two  days, 
having  ridden  away  to  the  westward  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  of  tilings  among  the  nearest  Indian 
tribes.  The  Indians  of  our  Southwestern  frontier, 
the  Apaches,  Lipansand  Coinanches  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Northern  Indians,  such  as  the  Sioux, 
Crows  and  Dacotahs.  Cooper  himself,  who  has 
painted  so  finely  the  "  noble  red  man  "  of  the 
Western  prairies,  would  shrink  aghast  from  the 
treacherous,  murderous  savages  of  the  South :  they 
are  capable  of  any  deed  of  darkness  and  blood, 
and  very  few  of  them  are  amenable  at  all  to  kind- 
ness and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

Yet  among  these  barbarous  tribes  there-  is  some 


difference:  while  the  Apaches  are  completely 
blood-thirsty  and  revengeful,  the  Coinanches — or 
at  least  one  branch  of  the  tribe — are  somewhat  more 
capable  of  gratitude,  and  open  to  friendly  overtures. 

On  a  chosen  spot  by  the  river,  but  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  home  of  our  friends  the  Darcys,  wras 
one  of  the  favorite  winter  camping-grounds  of  a 
part  of  this  very  branch  of  the  tribe.  In  the  sum. 
mer  they  wandered  away  far  to  the  north,  but  in 
the  winter  they  returned  to  dwell  by  the  banks  of 
this  lovely  southern  river,  where  never  came  ice 
or  snow  to  chill  their  frames  or  render  their  frail 
lodges  uncomfortable.  Eleanor  and  her  young 
brothers,  mounted  on  their  mustang  ponies,  had 
many  a  time  visited  this  Indian  camp,  and  wheii 
sickness  or  starvation  was  among  the  poor  improv- 
ident creatures,  here  also  had  Mrs.  Darcy  and  her 
regular  aid-de-camp,  Uncle  Jimmy  Maher,  also 
gone — always  to  bring  assistance,  relief,  food  and 
medicine.  Consequently  the  whole  family  was 
much  beloved  by  this  small  band  of  Indians;  and, 
incited  by  the  pious  mother,  Eleanor  and  her  bro- 
ther Charlie  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  not  wholly  without 
success. 

After  flitting  from  one  parterre  to  another  this 
evening,  Eleanor  suddenly  cried  in  her  sweet  mu- 
sical voice,  "O  mother!  the  cape  jasmine  has 
actually  bloomed  at  last!  do  come  out  and  see  it! " 

Mrs.  Darcy  left  her  supper  preparations  and 
came  to  the  door, — a  stately,  noble  figure,  though 
dressed  in  simple  country-made  garments, — and 
glanced  complacently  at  her  young  daughter  bend- 
ing over  the  fragrant  white  blossoms  of  the  ad- 
mired flower.  But  chancing  to  raise  her  eyes  she 
observed  in  the  far  distance  a  dark,  moving  spot, 
and  joyfully  exclaimed :  "  Never  mind  the  flowers, 
Ellie;  this  must  be  papa  and  Uncle  Jimmy  com- 
ing. Look,  dearest!  don't  you  think  so?" 

This  exclamation  brought  the  whole  young  flock 
about  the  mother:  Eleanor,  Charles,  a  fine  boy  of 
ten  years  old,  and  four  other  little  fellows,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  an  infant  of  scarcely  two 
years.  They  were  all  beautiful  children;  every 
little  face  bore  the  unmistakable  marks  of  race,  of 
pure  aud  long-descended  blood.  But  the  most  at- 
tractive countenance  of  all  was  that  of  the  second 
boy,  Bernard,  whose  deep,  bright,  thoughtful  eyes 
seemed  instinct  with  soul,  and  upon  whose  high, 
broad  brow  intellect  sat  enthroned.  In  a  few- 
minutes  the  distant  specks  on  the  horizon  were 
seen  to  be  two  horsemen  galloping  rapidly  towards 
them.  And  as  they  approached  still  nearer,  the 
boys,  recognizing  the  loved  father  and  the  kind, 
indulgent  old  friend  beside  him,  set  up  a  joyous 
shout  and  ran  to  meet  them  with  winged  steps. 
"Papa!  papa!  Uncle  Jimmy!  take  us  up  before 
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yon ! "  cried  the  younger  boys,  Harry  and  Jaines, 
while  even  the  baby  of  two  years  stretched  his  little 
arms  from  the  doorway,  and  cried:  "Take  Pattie 
too,  papa ! " 

By  the  time  that  the  lingering  twilight  had 
faded,  and  night  had  fairly  settled  down  upon  them, 
the  joyous  family-circle  had  gathered  around  their 
happy  hearth,  on  which  blazed  a  light  fire  of  pine 
cones,  giving  little  heat,  but  throwing  a  bright, 
homelike  radiance  over  the  whole  room. 

Mrs.  Darcy,  assisted  by  a  servant,  moved  about 
lightly,  putting  the  last  touches  of  preparation  to  a 
well-filled  supper  table.  Her  husband  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  his  idol- 
ized daughter  clinging  to  him  and  the  baby  on 
his  knee,  while  Uncle  Jimmy  in  an  arm-chair  on 
the  other  side  allowed  his  young  namesake  and  lit- 
tle Harry  to  clamber  up  and  perch  upon  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  both  eagerly  demanding  an  account 
of  his  adventures  during  the  two  days  of  ab- 
sence. 

Called  at  length  to  the  table,  they  paused  and 
stood  reverently  around  the  hospitable  board — 
while  the  young  Bernard,  whose  turn  it  was  to- 
night, in  clear,  musical,  childish  tones  besought 
God  to  bless  the  food.  As  the  father  seated  him- 
self, he  looked  proudly  around  at  the  lovely  group 
encircling  the  table.  "Dear  Mary,"  said  he,  "what 
a  blessing  it  is  to  have  su<  h  a  home  to  come  to ! 
We  know  how  to  prize  it,  don't  we,  Uncle  Jimmy, 
after  our  two  days  in  an  Indian  camp?"  An 
immediate  outcry  followed  this  remark,  the  chil- 
dren all  speaking  at  once: 

"What  Indian  camp,  papa?"  exclaimed  Char- 
les; "  why,  I  thought  the  Indians  were  all  far 
enough  away,  hunting  buffaloes!  " 

"  Dear  Charles ! "  said  Mrs.  Darcy,  "  I  hope  the 
Apaches  are  not  approaching  us.  Is  it  possible 
you  have  trusted  yourself  among  them  ?  " 

•'  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  with  you  and  Uncle 
Jimmy,  papa!"  cried  little  James,  earnestly. 

"I  did  not  say  the  Indians  were  very  near  us; 
Heaven  forbid  they  should  be  just  now,  for  there 
is  much,  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  among 
them,"  replied  Mr.  Darcy.  "Uncle  Jimmy  and  I 
have  travelled  a  considerable  distance  since  we  left 
home.  We  went,  as  did  also  many  others  of  the 
frontier  settlers,  to  the  nearest  United  States  fort- 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  or  parley  between  dele, 
gates  of  the  Texan  tribes  and  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  State.  I  regret  to  say  that  owing 
to  some  acts  of  injustice  offered  them  by  the  set- 
tlers in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  tribes 
are  restless  and  complaining,  and  there  is  much 
fear  all  along  the  frontier  lest  their  savage  vinclic, 
tiveness  should  break  out  again  as  it  did  five  years 
ago.  We  have  done  all  we  possibly  could  to  pac- 


ify them,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  quite  easy 
about  it." 

As  Mrs.  Darcy  listened  to  her  husband's  words 
her  cheeks  became  deathly  pale,  as  would  those 
of  any  frontier  woman  at  the  merest  allusion  to  a 
possible  Indian  outbreak.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
serious  one,  about  five  years  previous  to  this  time, 
she  and  her  children  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Darcy 
to  one  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
while  their  house — being  a  strong  one — had  been 
garrisoned  and  held  as  a  sort  of  fort  against  the 
savages  by  a  few  resolute  men.  They  had  all  es- 
caped injury  at  that  time,  but  Mrs.  Darcy  had 
heard  the  accounts  of  atrocities  committed  by  those 
relentless  foes  upon  many  an  unguarded  household, 
She  turned  an  eye  of  agony  on  her  defenseless  chil- 
dren, and  from  her  heart  a  fervent  imploring  cry 
went  up  to  that  powerful  Lady  of  Good  Help  in 
whom  she  trusted. 

"  I  thought  best  to  tell  you  this,  my  dear  wife,  even 
at  the  risk  of  distressing  you,"  said  Mr.  Darcy 
kindly,  "  for  you  know  forewarned  is  forearmed, 
and  I  want  you  all  to  be  very  prudent  henceforth. 
For  a  time,  children,  you  must  take  no  more  of 
those  long  rides  and  rambles  away  from  home; 
you  need  not  shut  yourselves  up,  yet  keep  near  to 
your  home  at  all  times.  Charles  and  JEllie,  you 
must  keep  your  eyes  on  the  little  ones,  and  each 
and  all  of  us  must  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
observe  every  and  any  suspicious  sign.  Come 
at  once  to  me  or  to  Uncle  Jimmy,  children, 
and  report  even  the  least  unusual  thing  you  may 
see." 

"  But  don't  let  us  be  miserable,  or  imagine  dan- 
gers that  don't  exist ;"  exclaimed  Uncle  Jimmy, 
gently  stroking  the  head  of  his  favorite  Ellie. 
"Be  a  brave  girl,  darling,  and  keep  your  mother 
from  fretting.  You  know  where  to  look  for  help 
when  danger  comes." 

When  the  family  separated  for  the  night,  the 
mother  called  her  children  about  her  and  com- 
menced with  them  the  Thirty  Days'  Prayer. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE  "Salve  Regina"  given  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  AVE  MARIA  is  from  the  "  Liederrosen 
Kranz,"  by  F.  X.  Haberl,  a  new  collection  of 
hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  published  by  Fr. 
Pustet.  The  composer,  B.  Mettenleiter,  is  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  (Jdcilien  Verein,  a  society 
which,  already  widely  spread  in  Germany,  is  doing 
a  noble  work  in  banishing  frivolous  and  profane 
church  music,  replacing  it  by  the  pious  composi- 
tions of  the  old  masters  and  new  works  in  the 
same  style.  We  hope  soon  to  see  their  catalogue 
adopted  in  this  country. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  spsas  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

A  Letter  from  Rt.  Rev.  A.   M.  Martin, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Natehitoches. 

We  have  received  several  large  orders  for  this 
pamphlet,  and  we  think  it  deserves  a  much  larger 
circulation  than  it  has  yet  attained. 

The  following  letter  from  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Natehitoches  is  not  only  so  encouraging  to  the 
reverend  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  but  is  also  so 
well  calculated  to  impress  upon  Catholics  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  that  we  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  it  in  the  columns  of  the  AVE  MARIA: 

NATCHITOCHES,  Oct  6th,  1873. 
EDITOR  AVE  MARIA,  N.  D.: 

REVEREND  SIR, — I  have  carefully  and  with  great 
interest,  perused  the  Essay  on  Mixed  Marriages 
which  you  had  the  kindness  to  forward  to  me. 
Who  the  reverend  author  is  I  know  not:  but 
whoever  he  be,  allow  me  to  send  him  through  you 
my  sincere  and  deep-felt  gratitude  for  this  excel- 
lent work,  a  work  that  shall  certainly  bring  upon 
him  a  blessing,  and  will,  I  hope,  prove  to  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  Church  of  God  in  this  country,  by 
helping  to  free  her  of  what  the  author  aptly  terms 
one  of  her  most  grievous  afflictions.  Appalling 
indeed  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  this  all- 
important  and  vital  question;  and  though  in  these 
latter  times  Christ  Himself,  through  His  Vicar,  has 
repeatedly  spoken  words  of  warning,  entreaty  and 
even  severity,  yet  it  seems  as  if  the  evil  is  grow- 
ing worse,  and  as  if  the  arch-enemy  of  man's  re- 
demption has  selected  that  infallible  means  of 
drawing  to  perdition  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
souls,  and  of  making  it  impossible  strongly  and 
permanently  to  establish  in  this  country  the  king- 
dom of  God,  to  the  advancement  of  which  hosts  of 
Bishops,  zealous  Priests  and  religious  men  and 


women  have  devoted  their  energies  and  lives 
Truly,  we  Catholics  of  America,  under  the  name  of 
tolerance  and  even  of  charity,  partake  too  much  cf 
that  morbid  so-called  liberal  Catholicism  which  by 
degrees  has  driven  old  Catholic  Europe  to  an  abyss 
of  infidelity  and  lamentable  misfortunes. 

God  speed  this  excellent  Essay.  May  itbe  spread 
all  over  the  land,  and  be  read  and  seriously  consid- 
ered by  all  such  as  take  a  true  Christian  interest  in 
the  glory  of  our  Lord,  the  prosperity  of  His  Church, 
and  the  salvation  of  America. 

May  also  these  lines  from  an  old  Bishop  be  a 
consolation  and  an  encouragement  to  the  Rev. 
Author. 

I  am  with  respect,  Reverend  sir,  your  obedient 
servant  in  the  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
»J«  AUG.  MARIA, 

Bishop  of  Natehitoches. 

To  ensure  a  greater  circulation  of  this  invaluable 
pamphlet,  we  offer  it  at  the  very  lowest  rates, — 
single  copies,  15  cents ;  8  copies,  $1 ;  or  for  any 
larger  number  at  the  rate  of  9  for  $1. 


PILGRIMAGES. 

Before  our  readers  see  the  following  lines  there 
will  be  another  great  gathering  in  honor  of  our 
Blessed  Mother  in  France.  This  time  it  is  at  Puy, 
at  the  foot  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de 
France,  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  formed, 
at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  all  the  cannons 
taken  from  the  Russian  army. 

How  consoling  to  the  children  of  Mary  in  this 
country  must  be  the  series  of  glorious  manifes- 
tations of  respect  and  love  and  boundless  confi- 
dence, so  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  in  France, 
the  real  kingdom  of  Mary,  "Regnum  Gallic,  Rog- 
num  Maria!"  But  how  perfectly  delightful  to 
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the  pious  readers  of  the  AVE  MARIA  to  see  the 
great  Queen  lor  whose  interests  and  honor  and 
glory  this  Journal  was  commenced  eight  years 
ago,  and  to  whose  precious  cause  they  have  so 
generously  contributed  from  its  origin,  how  grati- 
fying it  must  be  to  them  all,  to  see,  to-day,  that  the 
sacred  cause  we  somewhat  initiated  here,  humanly 
speaking,  with  so  little  prospect  of  success,  and 
yet  so  opportunely  and  so  successfully,  is  now 
held  out  as  the  main  stay,  the  chief  hope  of  salva- 
tion for  France,  nay,  for  the  Church,  and  therefore, 
for  the  world.  To  each  one  of  our  first  subscribers, 
and  to  all  who  have  since  joined  our  ranks,  in 
honor  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  we  send  from  our 
inmost  heart,  our  warm  thanks  and  greeting. 

In  an  age  like  ours,  when  associations  are  more 
than  ever  universally  acknowledged  the  surest 
means  of  success,  whether  for  honest  or  dishonest 
purposes,  whoever  has  added  his  name  to  oar  list 
of  subscribers,  and  given  us  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  thereby  strengthened  the  association 
or  pious  league  of  the  children  of  Mary  in  these 
United  States;  whoever  has  befriended  the  AVE 
MARIA,  the  first  and  thus  far  the  only  journal  ex- 
clusively dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  our 
land,  has  now  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  exertions; 
for  indeed,  the  cause  we  have  advocated  here  to- 
gether, against  such  heavy  odds,  is  now  rising 
up  in  Europe,  like  a  sweet  aurora,  dissipating  all 
darkness,  and  announcing  a  brilliant  sun,  whose 
vivifying  rays  will  reach  and  bless  our  Western 
shores. 

The  readers  of  the  AVE  MARIA  have  been  more 
than  once  called  upon  to  witness  in  spirit,  across 
the  oceap,  those  pious  multitudes,  moving  from 
all  directions,  and  over  distances  of  hundreds  of 
miles,  singing  canticles,  and  reciting  the  Rosary, 
all  bound  to  some  shrine  of  our  Blessed  Mother. 
For  six  months  past,  all  the  public  thoroughfares  in 
France  have  been  literally  thronged  with  such 
fervent  crowds  of  men  and  women  of  all  ranks, 
prompted  by  the  same  desire,  and  animated  with  the 
same  confidence,  to  do  homage  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  through  her  powerful  mediation  to  ob- 
tain the  resurrection  of  the  country,  the  deliver- 
ance and  the  triumph  of  the  Church.  Never  had 
the  Old  World  seen  such  a  sight,  at  every  sanctu- 
ary of  our  Blessed  Mother.  Never  perhaps  had 
the  Blessed  Virgin  called  forth  and  rewarded  such 
universal  demonstrations  of  faith  and  love,  by  so 
many  maifestations  of  her  tenderness  and  power. 
Within  a  few  years,  she  appears  to  little  children 
at  La  Salette,  at  Lourdes  and  Poutmain:  crowds 
hasten  to  the  places  thus  sanctified  by  the  presence 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus;  and  to 
confirm  both  truths,  she  multiplies  miracles,  the 
eclat  of  which  strikes  the  whole  naaon  and  cre- 


ates astonishment  even  among  strangers  and  en- 
emies. Such- has  been  the  splendor  of  the  move- 
ment that  our  dailies  in  New  York  have  had  their 
special  correspondents  following  our  pilgrims 
from  Paris  to  Lourdes,  and  other  places;  and  week 
after  week,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  papers 
have  filled  up  whole  columns  with  accounts  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Mary;  and  to 
crown  all,  at  this  late  hour  in  the  season  comes 
the  announcement  of  a  new  pilgrimage,  which 
promises  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  perhaps  to  surpass  them 
all  in  the  number  of  pilgrims  and  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  ceremonies.  We  quote  below  the 
text  of  a  mand<ment  or  Pastoral  Letter,  issued  by 
the  Bishop  of  Puy,  announcing  the  great  celebra- 
tion for  the  19th  of  this  month: 

"After  so  many  pilgrimages  which  France  has 
witnessed  this  year,  with  so  much  surprise  and  ed- 
ification, will  it  not  be  said  that  we  come  late  to 
call  forth  one  of  those  pious  concourses,  ono  of  those 
beautiful  exhibitions  of  national  faith  so  well  cal- 
culated to  fill  faithful  souls  with  consolation  and 
confidence?  Still  we  indulge  the  hope  of  a  more 
favorable  reception  of  our  design,  and  especially  of 
a  better  result. 

Even  after  Chartres  and  La  Salette,  Paray-le- 
Mouial,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  other  blessed 
spots,  the  antique  Sanctuary  of  Mount-Anis,  which 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  called  "  Our  Lady  of 
France,"  cannot  have  forfeited  its  claims  of  so 
many  centuries  to  the  confidence  and  the  devout 
veneration  of  the  servants  of  Mary.  Therefore,  if 
our  old  and  pious  city  seems  to  have  neglected  to 
maintain  her  rank  in  the  nation's  movements,  she 
could  not  allow  her  right  of  immemorial  posses- 
sions to  be  foreclosed.  Her  glorious  annals  have 
faithfully  preserved  the  records  and,  in  part,  even 
the  names,  of  the  illustrious  pilgrims  who  during 
a  long  series  of  ages  have  come  successively,  and 
in  such  crowds,  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
"to  Vicrge  Noire."  It  is  on  the  19th  of  October, 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Venerable  Metropo- 
litan, the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  we 
have  fixed  this  pilgrimage,  which,  if  heaven  grants 
our  prayer,  will  assume  the  characttr  of  a  truly 
national  manifestation,  like  Chartres,  Paray-le- 
Monial,  etc.  In  regard  to  the  lateness  of  its  celebra- 
tion, we  say,  first,  that  in  our  mountains  the  fall  is 
the  most  propitious  season;  and  secondly,  that,  the 
circumstance  of  a  Provincial  Council  closing  on 
that  day,  in  the  sanctuary  to  be  visited,  seemed  to 
us  a  ruling  motive.  The  grand  spectacle  of  a 
number  of  Bishops,  in  council  assembk-d,  so  new 
to  most  of  the  faithful,  would  by  itself  draw  multi- 
tudes to  the  spot. 

Here  we  sec  all  the  Bishops  of  a  Province  ca'.l- 
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ing  by  the  voice  of  the  ordinary  of  the  Dioceses 
the  French  nation  to  meet  them,  before  they  sepa- 
rate, at  the  feet  of  Notre  Dame  de  France,  where 
they  had  assembled  with  a  common  preference  in- 
stead of  meeting  in  the  arcliiepiscopal  city  ofBour- 
gees,  to  do  homage  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  and, 
no  doubt,  to  enhance  the  solemn  it}'  of  the  religious 
demonstration,  thus  closing  the  year  of  pilgrim- 
ages by  such  a  consecration  to  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God  that  the  number  of  her  faithful  souls  pres- 
ent might  show  to  evidence  that  the  country  was 
here  consecrating  itself  and  destinies  to  its  glo- 
rious Queen." 

The  religious  weeklies  declare  themselves  un- 
able to  report,  with  an}' thing  like  justice,  all  the 
pilgrimages  covering  the  public  roads  in  every  di- 
rection, wending  their  way  to  someshrineof  Mary. 

They  have  published  accounts  of  only  a  few 
among  the  most  celebrated,  as  that  of  Paray-le-Mo- 
nial,  where  from  1,000  to  1,200  English  Catholics 
went  as  regular  pilgrims;  those  of  Issoudun,  St. 
Brieuc,  Clery,  Pontmain,  Fourvieres,  Marseilles, 
St.  Anne  d'Auray ;  so  we  take  one  among  the  num- 
berless deputations  France  has  sen  t  to  Lourdes  from 
La  Voix  de  N.  I),  de  Chartres.  "  Two  special  trains 
have  just  brought  to  Lourdes  1,600  Vendeans,  most- 
ly men.  They  organize  themalves  into  procession 
at  the  parochial  church.  The  banner  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  heads  the  triumphant  march;  others 
sparkling  with  riches  follow  it;  one  is  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  the  most,  the  recollection  or  the 
patriotism  of  the  pilgrims.  What  faith!  what 
piety!  all  lips  re-peat  the  same  prayer,  all  hearts 
breathe  the  same  love,  all  breasts  vibrate  with  the 
same  singing.  It  is  Vendee,  that  race  of  giants  and 
of  saints.  Here  no  distinction  of  caste !  the  farmer 
walks  side  by  side  with  his  landlord:  the  Depute 
of  tiie  Senate  with  country  people  ready  to  wear 
the  sword  as  man  full}'  as  they  do  the  sacred  em- 
blems of  the  Divine  Heart  on  their  broad  chests. 
But  how  shall  we  give  an  idea  of  the  last  ceremony, 
and  the  pathetic  adieux  addressed  to  those  heroic 
Christians  by  their  saintly  Bishop,  Mgr.  Collet? 
For  awhile  he  held  by  his  touching  and  patriotic 
eloquence,  the  entire  audience  hushed  in  breathless 
silence,  but  the  emotion  of  his  heart  soon  filled  his 
eyes  with  tears  and  choked  his  voice.  Thus  ended, 
at  the  Grotto,  this  indescribable  scene,  in  sobs  and 
tears.  Such  are  the  adieux  of  those  brave  men  to 
the  Virgin  of  Lourdes.  It  is  the  fifth  time  that 
glorious  Vendee  comes  to  Lourdes  to  pray  lor 
France  The  singing  commences  again  even  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  before.  ''Adieu  to  Our 
Lady,  adieu  !"  is  the  loud  cry  of  all  breasts;  the  echo 
bey  ond  the  Gave  repeats,  Adieu!  adieu!  And  thin 
'•  Long  live  Call lelineau!  "  The  modest  General  had 
passed  the  day  among  his  beloved  Vendeans,  speak-  \ 


ing  to  each  and  to  all  with  that  cordial  simplicity  for 
which  he  is  distinguished.  He  was  beuring  the 
banner  in  the  greatest  recollection  of  spirit;  but  at 
the  moment  of  those  touching  adieus,  he  too  is 
carried  away  by  his  sentiments!  and  lowering  the 
oriflamme  and  resting  his  right  hand  on  the  splen- 
did image  of  the  Sacred  Heart  entrusted  to  Mary, 
he  exclaims :  '  My  friends,  I  did  not  intend  saying 
a  word,  but  ray  heart  overflows  with  emotions. 
Hqj'e  I  see  nothing  but  outpourings  of  love;  let  us 
bring  this  virtue  to  perfection;  it  begets  forgive- 
ness. Our  faith  still  meets  some  enemies,  but  our 
charity  will  overcome  them  all.  I  thank  you,  ven- 
erable Pastor  of  our  glorious  Vendee,  I  deeply 
thank  you  for  your  wise  direction  of  your  flock 
among  dangers  of  all  kinds.  Mayyou  enjoy  to-day 
the  consoling  hope  you  have  inspired  them  with, 
and  which  to-morrow,  when  realized,  will  prove 
their  joy  and  happiness.' 

"I  thank  you,  venerable  Superior  and  chosen 
soul!  you  have  spoken  burning  words  of  our  dear 
Vendee  to  us  Vendeans ;  you  have  spoken  of  God 
and  of  France;  you  have  exalted  our  martyrs: 
thanks,  thanks — for  them.  Under  this  glorious 
flag,  through  love  and  prayer,  we  will  fight  hell 
itself  with  all  its  fury,  and  we  shall  behold  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Church  and  of  our  faith." 

"When  we  see  a  soldier  and  a  Bishop  thus  over- 
whelmed by  their  sentiments,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  scenes  they  witnessed  in  presence  of  the 
statue  of  our  Blessed  Mother  were  moving  and  af- 
fecting in  no  ordinary  degree." 

In  another  pilgrimage,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
a  similar  spectacle  was  offered  by  General  Char- 
ette  and  his  heroic  Legion  of  Pontifical  Zouaves. 
This  time  it  was  at  St.  Michel.  These  young  heroes 
had  hoped  to  pass  unnoticed  through  the  immense 
crowd  that  filled  the  church.  More  than  any  other, 
the  General  had  tried  his  best  to  keep  his  incog- 
nito. But  he  was  soon  recognized.  Some  old 
Bretons,  who  had  pointed  him  out  to  their  sons  as 
the  hero  of  Catholic  Brittany,  now  discovered  him 
to  the  crowd,  saying :  "  See  General  Charette,  how 
fervently  he  is  praying."  He  was  preparing  for 
Holy  Communion  with  his  whole  Legion.  Was 
it  not  indeed  a  spectacle  to  see  those  heroes,  sim- 
ple as  children,  timid  and  as  it  were  fearing  the 
gaza  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  praying  with  the 
fervor  of  Religious?  and  yet  these  same  men 
scarcely  two  years  before  were  the  pride  of  their  na- 
tion in  every  engagement,  and  they  almost  alone 
ha  I  sustained  the  old  fame  of  the  French  arms. 
A  few  hours  later  they  bid  each  other  adieu  and 
as  they  "warmly  shook  hands,  they  said  to  each 
other:  "Two  things  shall  unite  us  again,  the  al- 
tar and  the  battle-field." 

As  soon  as  we  receive  an  authentic  report  of  the 
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ceremony  at  Puy,  \ve  shall  be  happy  to  translate  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Shall  we  much  longer  behold  the  Catholic  world 
moving  on  towards  the  shrines  of  the  Mother  of 
God  and  remain  indifferent,  as  though  it  concerned 
us  not?  Were  not  the  Catholicsof  the  United  States 
consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  her  favorite 
mystery,  the  Immaculate  Conception  ?  Can  we  be 
strangers  to  demonstrations  so  directly  tending  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Holy  Mother? 

Protestant  England  has  already  sent  1200  pil- 
grims over  the  Channel,  and  we  in  America,  three 
times  outnumbering  our  British  brethren,  have 
not  yet  been  heard  from  any  more  than  if  there  was 
no  Catholic  in  America.  Do  we  need  here  no 
blessings  from  above?  or  have  we  no  time  or  no 
money  to  go  and  join  hands  with  our  fellow-men  in 
Europe,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  and  its 
venerable  head,  our  glorious  Pio  Nono?  Oh,  we 
have  both  abundantly;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  all  we  lack  is  some  one  to  take  the  lead  of 
the  movement,  and  in  the  course  of  May  next 
five  or  six  vessels  will  be  none  too  many  to  carry 
our  American  pilgrims  across  the  ocean,  bound  to 
Rome,  to  Lourdes  and  Chartres,  etc. 


The    Passion    Flower. 

Wondrous  flower!  when  first  it  burst  upon  my  sight 
The  lingering  glory  from  July's  empurpled  height 
Of  sunset  sky,  flashing  athwart  the  convent  trees, 
Gleamed  for  a  moment  on  its  darkling  leaves — 
Trefoil  of  deepest  green,  like  to  these 
The  mind  may  picture  of  that  garden  shade  where 

grieves 

Olive's  rich  herbage,  in  that  twilight  hour  when  He, 
Our  own  dear  Lord,  bowed  in  His  lone  Agony. 

Along  its  petals  white  I  trace 

The  purple  current  of  that  saving  grace 

Which  made  us  free;  dear  Precious  Blood  so  well 

Thou  showest  here  a  love  no  words  can  tell! 

TLc  nails  that  pierced  the  Sacred  Hands  they  show 

My  wondering  soul; — e'en  the  spear 

That  oped  the  Heart  of  Love,  wherein  from  every  woe 

We  refuge  find;  the  thorns  too  are  here, 

Showing  what  crown  the  sinless  brow  must  wear. 

All  the  woe  of  Calvary's  darksome  hour 
Thou  mirrorest,  strange  and  mystic  flower: 
Its  scene  of  shadows  that  swept  the  hill  along, 
The  shouting  rabble  and  the  mailed  throng, 
The  weeping  Mother  in  all  her  stateliness  of  grief 
The  sacred  tree  beside;  the  Magdalen  so  true 
And  "well  beloved;"  e'en  the  repentant  thief, 
With  eyes  upraised,  to  catch  the  blissful  view 
The  words  of  pardon  gave; — all  these  we  see, 
Sweet  flower,  as  we  gaze  on  thee. 

My  God,  the  Passion  and  the  Agony 

Of  Thy  well-beloved  Son,  uot  alone  in  the 


Throbbing  human  heart  wouldst  Thou  its  record  keep; 
Nor  in  lore  of  cowled  monk;   no,  with  wisdom  wide 

as  deep, 

E'en  the  flowers  that  lift  their  heads  our  paths  beside 
Are  books,  wherein  Thy  loving  hand  doth  trace 
Most  sacred  memory; — memorying  the  tide 
Of  Thy  love  infinite; — that  all  might  know 
What  pains  Thy  Son  for  us  did  undergo 

Dear,  mystic  flower!  in  garlands  fair 

We  may  not  twine  thy  stateliness;  nor  may  beauty 
wear 

Thee  to  adorn  her  loveliness;  for  passing  glance 

Thou  ne'er  wast  given:  a  living  book  art  thou,  to  en- 
trance      ,     « 

The  soul's  de 
to  see 

The  wondrous  love  thy  chaliced  leaves  unfold;  the 
debt  that  we 

Owe  infinite   compassion;  this  the  sacred  lore,  the 
priceless  dower 

Thy  leaves  unfold,  dear  Passion  Flower! 

ST.  MART'S  ACADEMY,  NOTRE  DAME,  IXD. 


-for  contemplation's  steady  eye 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.   DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XI.— (CONTINUED.) 

"  She's  purty,  that's  a  fact,  but  her  face  is  her 
fortin'.  She's  a  orphin,  and  ben  dependent  on 
me,  but  I've  got  my  own  fam'ly  tu  keer  for,  and 
dun't  feel  ez  ef  I  could  support  her  any  longer,  so 
I  brought  her  'long  with  me  tu  see  ef  I  could  get 
her  a  situation  of  some  sort." 

"I'll  take  her;  let  me  have  her.  Come — say  it's 
a  bargain!  "  exclaimed  John  Dahl,  eagerly. 

"Wai,  ther's  a  diffikilty  in  the  way.  The  gentle- 
man you  saw  her  with  in  the  kyars  wants  her 
bound  tu  a  dressmaker  or  a  bonnet-maker  here  in 
this  gret  wicked  city;  but  the  gal's  country-bred — 
and  bein',  ez  you  see,  purty  and  well-formed,  I'm 
afeared  she  would  be  ruined,  and  I  want  tu  git  her 
a  place  where  she  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion and  grow  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Not  bein 
agreed,  we've  hed  words  'bout  the  matter,  he  and 
I.' 

"What  lawful  right  lies  the  other  man  got  to 
meddle?"  inquired  John  Dahl. 

tl  He  hasn't  no  right;  he's  no  kin  tu  her;  but  he's 
ben  helpin'  tu  support  her,  not  much  it's  true, — 
but  what  he  hez  done  makes  him  feel  ez  if  he  hed 
a  right  tu  hev  a  say  ez  tu  what's  she's  tu  du." 
Deacon  Wythe  coughed ;  he  was  so  astonished  at 
his  own  voluble  lying  that  it  sounded  like  a  note 
of  admiration. 

"Jess  so!  That  bein'  the  case,  I'll  take  her  off 
your  hands,"  replied  his  companion:  "but  I  will 
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act  on  the  square  with  you  'bout  her.  We  don't 
mean  to  'dopt  a  gal  like  as  if  she  was  our  own  child, 
in  a  way  that'd  give  her  rights  to  our  property, 
and  so  on ;  but  my  wife  is  lonely  like,  and  she  wants 
a  nice,  purty  gal  to  raise  for  a  companion  and  help : 
but  she'll  have  a  good  part  done  by  her  if  she 
turns  out  what  we  look  for." 

"Them  terms  arc  better'n  I  expected  tu  hev 
offered.  You  know  people  aint  likely  tu  be  tu  keind 
tu  orphin  children  that's  bound  to  'em.  I  couldn't 
wish  tu  du  better  by  her  than  let  your  wife  have 
her.  But  ther's  a  diffikilty  in  the  way  that  I  dun't 
see  ez  how  we'll  git  over.' 

"What's  that?"  inquired  John  Dahl,  cocking 
his  eye  suspiciously  at  his  new  friend,  thinking  he 
wanted  to  make  capital  out  of  the  girl  which  might 
be  useful  in  cheapening  the  horse  he  had  talked  of 
buying.  But  Wy  the  was  not  thinking  about  horses. 

"Wai,  you  see,  I'm  drefful  'feared  of  gittin'  in  a 
muss;  'twould  impair  my  usefulness  tu  hum,  and 
injure  me  ez  a  professor;  but  ef  you  could  man- 
age— by  accident,  you  know — tu  git  her  off  so's  tu 
seem  like  she'd  get  lost,  'twould  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen.  I  mus'  git  her  out  of  thet  man's 
power,  ez  my  'pinion  is  he  hez  his  own  evil  designs 
agin  her." 

"I'd  as  lief  as  not,  seein'  she's  your'n,  and  him 
no  right  to  her.  She's  a  purty  one,  and  my  wife'll 
be  main  glad  to  get  her.  I  tell  you  what!  I've 
got  to  fetcli  them  hosses  'cross  to-morrow  some 
time  'fore  12  o'clock,  and  if  you'll  manage  to  cross 
in  the  same  boat,  with  her'  long,  I  think  I  can  get 
her  off  somehow  in  the  scrimmage  of  landin 'the 
passengers  and  hosses, — that  is,  if  that  fefier  can 
be  left  behind." 

"  I'll  think  it  over,  friend  Dabl ;  if  it  kin  be  dun 
I'll  du  it.  I  wish  I  wasn't  obleeged  tu  act  uuder- 
han'  like,  but,  that  man's  got  a  dretful  temper,  and 
carries  a  pistol,  and  wouldn't  mind  killin'  me  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  ef  I  go  agin"  him." 

"  Jess  sf>.  But  it's  got  to  be  done  to-morrow  afore 
12  o'clock,  if  it's  done  at  all ;  'cause,  you  see,  I'm 
goin'  away  in  the  night  train.  What  'bout  the  hoss  ? 

"  I  guess  I'll  wait;  I  dun't  think,  sence  I  come 
tu  calc'late  the  cost  and  trouble,  that  I  kin  trade 
now." 

"Jess  so!  a  man  in  Brooklyn  wants  both  them 
hosses,  and  I'll  make  no  holdin'  back,  you  know. 
All  right!"  said  Mr  Dahl,  with  a  sly  laugh.  He 
was  sharp  enough  in  trading  horses,  but  he  swal- 
lowed in  simple  good  faith  all  the  false  rigmarole 
he  had  been  listening  to,  and  really  thought  he 
would  be  doing  a  meritorious  act  in  helping  to 
circumvent  that  tiger  of  a  man  whose  aim  was  the 
ruin  of  an  innocent  child. 

"Wai !  tu  go  back  tu  what  we  was  talkin'  'bout. 
Ef  Providence  favors,  we'll  meet  on  the  ferry-boat 


to-morrow.  God  willin',  we'll  deliver  that  child 
outer  the  hands  of  her  iniinies.  But  you  mustn't 
seem  to  know  me  ef  I'm  there,  for  that  man's  got 
eyes  like  a  hawk,  and  he'll  be  sure  tu  be  'long. 
I'll  pray  over  it  to-night." 

"Jess  so.  Come  'long  and  eat  some  oysters  over 
it.  Havin'  nothin'  to  do  gives  me  sech  a  dang'd 
appetite  I'm  always  hongry  and  thirsty,"  said  John 
Dahl,  rising  and  stretching  his  long  arms  with 
such  a  vociferous  yawn  that  the  clerk  at  the  desk, 
who  had  just  taken  up  a  penful  of  ink,  started  and 
spilled  it  in  a  great  fantastic  blot  on  the  page 
of  his  ledger,  which  he  had  just  footed  up  and 
squared  off. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  parted.  Deacon 
Wythe  was  left  alone  to  wait  for  Mr.  Abert  and 
Amy,  and  he  actually  sat  there  and  thanked  God 
for  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, — he  really  did ;  with 
a  sanctimonious  uprolling  of  his  ferret  eyes,  he 
thanked  Him  for  the  providence  that  had  made 
the  way  straight  before  him  to  get  rid  of  his  niece 
without  doing  that  which  even  his  wicked  soul 
shrank  from,  but  which  he  would  have  done  none 
the  less  sometime  or  other  but  for  this  intervention 
of  what  he  called  providence.  "Truly,"  thought 
he,  "God  is  good  tu  His  elect." 

When  Mr.  Abert  and  Amy,  who  was  full  of  glee 
over  the  marvellous  sights  she  had  seen  at  Bar- 
num's,  joined  her  uncle  at  the  book-store,  he  was 
poring  over  a  new  work  on  the  Apocalypse  which 
convinced 'him  more  than  ever  that  he  was  a 
chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord. 

"See  here,  Wythe,"  I  shall  finish  up  my  business 
this  evening,  and  I've  promised  Amy  to  bring  her 
over  to  see  the  circus  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock," 
said  Mr.  Abert,  in  his  gay,  pleasant  way;  "won:t 
you  come?" 

"I  dun't  ever  go  tu  places  of  wordly  amusement, 
Mr.  Abert;  I  look  upon  'em  ez  devices  of  Satan,  and 
I'd  ruther  Amy  shouldn't  go  ef  you  don't  mind,"  he 
solemnly  replied,  while  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap 
of  joy  to  see  how  everything  was  working  together 
in  the  most  natural  way  for  the  success  of  his 
scheme, 

"  I  do  mind  though !  I  intend  she  shall  be  amused 
while  she's  here.  Heaven  knows  when  she'll  be 
here  with  me  again !  and  I  don't  think  she'll  find 
anything  very  diverting  in  the  three  R's, — 'ritin,' 
'rithmetic  and  readin' — and  other  dry-as-dust  things 
she'll  be  stuffed  with  at  school.  Yes,  we'll  cross  at 
eleven,  and  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  hippodrome 
the  performance  will  be  just  begun.  You  can  go 
and  pray  somewhere, — I  beg  your  pardon  Deacon, 
— the  sights  up  yonder  among  the  monkeys  have 
made  me  volatile.  But  while  we're  at  the  circus 
you  might  visit  the  Catholic  Cathedral  a  few  block* 
off." 
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"I\l  rulhcr  go  tu  the  circus,  .sir,  than  enter  sech 
a  <len  of  abomination  ex  a  lioiimh  Church!"  re- 
plied the  Deacon  severely. 

"Very  well;  suit  yourself.  You'll  finil  lots  to 
look  at  in  the  street,  if  you  don't  go  aud  lose  your- 
self." 

"Wai,  I  dun't  think  that's  likely,"  ho  replied 
drily.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  say  more,  but 
he  could  not  afford  to  displease  Mr.  Abort,  seeing 
that  he  was  already  in  his  power  in  regard  to  his 
former  ill-treatment  of  his  niece,  which  Mr.  Abert 
had  had  ocular  demonstration  of;  and  looking 
forward  to  what  he  hoped  might  happen  on  the 
morrow,  he  would  be  patient,  and  following  the 
Scripture's  injunction,  be  'as  wise  as  a  serpent.' 
So  when  Mr.  Abert  proposed  going  in  to  Delmon- 
ico's  to  lunch  he  made  no  objection,  but  remarked 
to  Amy  that  he  supposed  she  had  enjoyed  herself 
very  much,  to  which  she  responded  a  most  enthu- 
siastic affirmative.  While  waiting  for  what  had 
been  ordered,  Mr.  Abert  expatiated  in  such  glow- 
ing and  festive  terms  on  the  wonders  she  would 
behold  at  the  circus  on  the  following  day  that  she 
felt  that  she  could  scarcely  wait  until  to-morrow 
came.  But  she  was  hungry,  and  the  sumptuous 
lunch  of  fried  oysters,  lamb  chops,  lobster  salad, 
cold  chicken,  pickles,  jellies, cake,  and  ic  -creams 
an-1  other  dainties  in  turn,  which  w>  re  placed  be- 
fore them,  diverted  her  mind  while  she  regaled 
herself  on  the  novel  luxuries  with  a  wholesome 
appetite,  being  very  hungry.  The  Deacon  ate  too, 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  what  a  capacity  he 
had  for  food,  for  luxuries,  for  condiments,  for  sour 
and  sweet;  nothing  came  amiss, — he  fairly  sur- 
feited himself  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Abert  thought 
rather  inconsistent  with  his  rigid  professions  and 
ascetic  ideas;  however,  he  said  nothing;  lie  only 
enjoyed  it,  as  irreligious  men  always  do  enjoy  the 
shortcomings  and  failings  of  the  'brethren.'  Now 
and  then  he  fidgeted  about  Amy's  eating,  telling 
her  to  take  this  or  that,  or  that  this  thing  might 
disagree  with  her  or  the  other  make  her  sick,  ob- 
jecting particularly  to  her  eating  lobster  salad  "if 
'she  was  goin'  tu  partake  of  that  frozen  stuff  a'  top 
of  it." 

Mr.  Abert  preserved  the  most  unruffled  amia- 
bility throughout,  feeling  disposed  to  be  patient 
with  the  Deacon  on  account  of  his  austere  religi- 
ous views  and  his  narrow  provincial  ideas,  and 
really  felt  some  gentlemanly  compunction  for 
having  trodden  on  his  spiritual  toes  through  his 
great  desire  to  make  Amy  happy. 

"If  you  will  wait  here  just  ten  minutes  I  will 
step  across  to  Haskell's  office  and  inquire  if  any 
letters  have  come  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  wiping 
his  long  white  moustache  with  his  napkin.  "I 
won't  detain  you,  depend  on't." 


And  lie  did  not:  he  came  hack  within  ten  min- 
utes with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  his  countenance 
beaming;  and  slipping  into  a  chair  he  handed 
it  to  the  Deacon  to  read  ;  then  patting  Amy  on  her 
shoulder,  told  her  that  Mrs.  Ellis  being  obliged  to 
visit  New  York  on  the  following  day,  on  some 
business  or  other  connected  with  the  reopening  of 
her  institute,  would  meet  them  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  St.  Nicholas,  when  she  would  be  glad  to  take 
her  pupil  in  charge,  thereby  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  the  gentlemen's  going  to  Hoboken  unless 
they  desired  to  do  so. 

"  Thet  suits  me ;  I  want  tu  git  tu  hum  ez  soon  ez 
I  kin.  I  dun't  like  tu  leave  my  business,  'spec- 
ially now sence  Dan's  in  sech  a  poor  way.  Tilings 
is  apt  tu  go  sixes  and  sevens,  Squire,  when  the  head 
of  the  fam'ly's  away." 

"So  they  do,  Deacon;  so  they  do.  I'm  mon- 
strous glad  we're  going  back  so  soon;  my  wife 
and  daughter  turn  tilings  round  in  such  a  way  with 
their  dust-pans  and  brooms  and  putting  to  rights, 
that  it  takes  me  a  month  to  get  my  books  and  pa- 
pers in  place  again." 

Amy  looked  with  grave,  serious  eyes  into  Mr. 
Abert's  face  while  he  was  speaking;  she  could  n:>t 
bear  to  hear  a  word  said  in  disparagement  of  the 
two  beautiful  ladies  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her; 
but  when  he  winked  at  her  and  gave  his  head  a 
little  jerk  towards  her  uncle,  who  was  looking 
down,  she  knew  that  he  said  it  only  for  fun,  and 
finished  eating  the  dainty  meranyue  she  held  in 
her  fingers. 

That  night  when  she  was  getting  ready  for  bed, 
Amy  thought  that  this  had  certainly  been  the  very 
happiest  day  of  her  life;  she;  had  never  imagined 
there  was  so  much  to  see  in  the  world,  or  so  many 
people,  houses,  ships,  and  grand  beautiful  things, 
and  wondered  in  her  simplicity  if  there  were  any 
sorrowful,  suffering  hearts  in  the  midst  of  such 
splendors.  She  thought  everyone  must  be  happy 
with  such  an  abundance  of  things  around  them 
to  make  them  so.  Everything  she  had  seen  kept 
running  through  her  head:  she  saw  it  all  again, 
although  her  eyes  were  tight  shut ;  she  could  not 
say  her  prayers  coherently,  though  she  tried  and 
tried  again;  then  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow, 
sighing:  "Oh,  strong,  sweet  Angel!  you  see  how 
it  is  with  me:  pray  for  me;"  then  she  fell-to  won- 
dering if  it  was  really  wicked  to  take  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  all  she  had  seen  through  the  day,  and 
the  circus  she  was  to  see  to-morrow — and  then,  be- 
fore she  knew  it,  she  dropped  asleep,  so  far  down 
into  the  regions  of  rest  and  forgetfulness  that  she 
did  not  even  dream;  and  when  she  was  awakened 
by  a  rap  on  her  door  the  next  morning  she  thought 
that  she  had  just  fallen  asleep.  Her  uncle  did  not 
rebuke  her  for  her  laziness  when  she  went  down 
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to  breakfast  as  she  had  expected  him  to  do,  al- 
though lie  hnd  finished  his  and  sat  there  waiting 
for  her  appearance;  he  only  looked  up  from  the 
paper  that  he  pretended  'o  be  reading,  to  ask  her 
if  she  was  rested,  and  tell  her  to  change  her  dress 
when  she  went  back  to  her  room  for  a  thicker  one, 
as  the  weather  had  changed  in  the  night  and  it 
was  quite  chill}'.  Mr.  Abort  was  deep  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  weighing  with  sagacious  intelligence 
the  political  signs  of  the  great  contest  between 
Groely  and  Grant  for  the  Presidency;  but  he  heard 
Amy's  voice,  held  out  his  hand,  drew  her  to  his 
side  and  kissed  her,  reminded  l;cr  of  The  circus, 
told  her  to  be  read}'  in  time,  and  resumed  his  read- 
iug,  quite  satisfied  to  know  that  she  was  all  snfe 
and  well,  and  that  IK? fore  sunset  he  would  be  re- 
lieved of  his  cares  and  fears  for  her,  as  she  would 
be  then  safe  under  the  maternal  protection  of  Mrs. 
Ellis.  lie  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off  his 
mistrust  of  Wytlic:  ail  that  he  could  do,  there  was 
the  same  indefinable  fear,  that  kept  him  uneasy 
and  watchful. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Perugia  and  her  Churches. 

BY  ROSE   HOWE. 

II. 

SAN  AGOSTTXO. 

Leaving  San  Loren/.o,  let  us  descend  its  broad 
stone  steps,  and  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  Pi- 
az/ii  del  Duomo.  After  the  Cathedral,  the  most 
prominent  object  in  this  public  square  is  the  beau- 
tiful bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  III,  who  is  seated 
giving  a  perpetual  blessing  to  the  town.  Leaving 
the  statue  to  the  left,  let  us  ascend  the  up-hill  street 
to  the  elevated  plateau  called  the  Belvidere.  Just 
on  the  brow  of  the  bill,  this  green  plateau  over 
hangs  what  might  be  a  crumbling  precipice  were 
it  not  for  massive  embankments  those  foundations 
will  be  recognized  as  relics  of  the  enduring  labors 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  labors  completed  long 
before  all-conquering  Rome  subjected  them  to  her 
rule. 

It  is  pleasant  to  linger  here  in  the  summer  even- 
ings, and,  while  leaning  or  sitting  on  the  stone  par- 
apet, to  gaze  on  scenes  old  in  history.  In  the  green 
valley  beneath  one  may  trace  the  course  of  the 
yellow  Tiber  for  miles  as  it  rolls  sluggishly  be- 
tween the  green  Umbrian  hills.  The  olive-clad 
heights  rise  one  above  the  other,  shutting  up  the 
fertile  valley  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the 
gazer  knows  that  not.  many  miles  northward  lies 
Lake  Thrasymeue.  Thus  the  imagination,  ever  at 
work,  busies  itself  re-peopling  these  spots  with 
those  who  have  made  them  famous.  But  when 
the  images  of  ancient  heroes  have  faded  from  ihe 


mind,  they  are  replaced  by  a  still  moro  wondrous 
vision. 

Glanco  southward,  and  some  nine  miles  distnnt 
the  brown  walls  of  Assisi  are  distinctly  seen  crown- 
ing one  of  the  little  hills.  In  America,  St.  Frnncis 
had  been  to  us  a  strange  myth,  an  unearthly  le- 
gend ;  in  Italy,  Christian  art  had  rendered  his  face 
perfectly  familiar,  had  made  his  name  almost  a 
household  word.  There  is  not  an  art  gallery,  not  a 
church  throughout  that  truly  Christian  laud,  where 
one  may  not  find  a  representation  of  his  vision  of 
the  crucified  seraph,  and  the  brown  garb  of  his 
children  serves  as  a  guide-post  to  point  more  defi- 
nitely to  his  certain  existence.  Now  standing  in 
full  view  of  his  home,  of  the  scene  of  his  marvel- 
lous life,  and  of  the  repository  of  his  relics,  we 
were  drawn  more  closely  to  him,  and  we  learned  to 
feel  that  he  was  a  grand  reality.  Wo  used  to  love 
to  think  that  perhaps  he  had  often  lingered  beside 
that  parapet  in  some-  of  his  zealous  wanderings, 
and  that  his  eyes  had  often  rested  on  that  beautiful 
scene.  Perhaps  Iw3  had  often  looked  down  on  the 
sea  of  roofs  covering  the  lower  of  the  two  hills  on 
which  Perugia  is  built;  perhaps  he  once  counted 
the  numerous  steeples  which  towering  above  the 
surrounding  buildings  still  fail  to  reach  the  lofty 
elevation  on  which  the  upper  town  is  situated. 
And  when  he  counted  them,  each  belfry  told  his 
loving  heart  of  a  little  tabernacle  where  reposwl 
the  Lord  to  whom  he  bore  such  rare  and  vivid  re- 
semblance. But,  alas!  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 
thou  who  killest  the  Prophets  and  stonest  them 
that  are  sent  to  thee!  Now  there  is  many  a  steeple 
that  tells  a  sadder  talc  to-day  to  the  Christian  heart, 
a  talc  of  senseless  rage  and  ruthless  desecration. 
But  some  of  the  belfries  still  ring  forth  at  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night  the  glorious  message  of  Man's 
Redemption,  and  the  music  of  their  bells  tells  that 
the  merciless  hand  of  spoliation  spares  them  for 
the  time  being. 

From  the  windows  of  our  apartment  \ve  had  a 
partial  view  of  the  same  green  hills,  and  of  the 
same  tile  roofs  in  the  lower  town.  The  most  con- 
spicuous object  was  the  Church  of  San  Agostino 
and  its  grass-grown  steeple,  from  which  day  after 
day  we  heard  the  Angelus,  and  long  before  we 
knew  its  name  we  were  familiar  with  the  sound 
of  its  bells.  But  although  it  was  quite  near,  it 
was  weeks  before  we  entered  its  precincts,  for  the 
lower  town  is  almost  disconnected  from  the  upper 
portion,  and  to  pass  from  one  to  another  always 
involves  a  weary  scramble  or  a  lengthy  circuit. 
Once  in  an  evening  walk  some  one 
returned  with  vague  reports  of 
interior,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Fe 
tine  that  we  had  any  defiuite  k 
terual  appearance. 
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In  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  churches 
there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  round  of  church 
festivals.  The  patronal  feast  of  an  Italian  church 
is  always  the  great  event  in  the  yearly  life  of  the 
parish.  The  church  on  this  occasion  drapes  its 
doorways  with  gay  hangings  and  covers  the  shafts 
of  its  pillars  with  crimson  and  gold,  and  every 
hour  its  bells  give  forth  their  most  joyous  peals. 
The  number  of  musicians  is  always  increased,  and 
from  the  carved  oaken  chests  in  the-  sacristy  the 
most  beautiful  vestments  are  brought  forth. 

To  attend  a  church  festival  was  one  of  our  favor- 
ite employments  while  in  Italy;  so,  despite  the 
lowering  weather,  the  morning  of  August  28th 
found  us  clambering  down  the  rocky  street  lead- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  lower  town.  The  bells  of 
San  Agostino  were  chiming  quite  merrily  as  we 
passed  into  the  church  to  find  it  almost  deserted. 
On  inquiring  of  the  deacon,  who  was  arranging 
the  altar,  we  found  that  the  High  Mass  would  not 
take  place  until  that  of  the  Cathedral  would  be  fin- 
ished. Hearing  this,  two  returned  to  the  house,  but 
the  other  two  preferred  remaining  in  the  church 
to  repeating  the  wearying  walk. 

One  had  time  to  pray  for  many  intentions,  and 
perhaps  also  to  have  a  few  distractions,  before  the 
High  Mass  began;  in  fact  it  was  not  until  nearly 
noon  that  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  priests  be- 
longing to  San  Lorenzo  told  us  that  the  High  Mass 
in  the  Cathedral  was  finished. 

In  America,  Mass  at  noon  is  considered  an  im- 
possibility, but  in  Europe  it  is  otherwise.  In  every 
large  church  Masses  continue  sometimes  until  one 
o'clock,  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  invalids, 
an  arrangement  of  which  the  indolent  are  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  After  this  little  statement,  the 
readers  of  the  AVE  MARIA  must  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  on  this  occasion  the  festive  Mass  of 
San  Agostino  did  not  begin  until  twelve  o'clock. 

The  vestments  of  the  priest  and  the  two  deacons 
were  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  at  every  motion  they  re- 
flected the  light  of  the  innumerable  candles  on  the 
altar.  Among  those  praying  in  the  body  of  the 
church  were  a  few  priests,  their  cassocks  half 
covered  by  the  long  narrow  cloak  so  universally 
worn  by  the  Italian  clergy.  The  young  man  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  this  article  had  also 
arranged  his  free  time  so  as  to  be  present  at  this 
Mass,  and  the  contents  of  his  ponderous  prayer-book 
showed  that  psalms  are  sometimes  read  even  in  the 
centre  of  Italy.  We  also  noticed  a  little  girl,  per- 
haps at  the  very  most  eight  years  of  age,  not  more, 
and  very  possibly  less.  She  was  quite  poorly 
dressedf  and  she  was  wrapped  in  a  woolen  shawl, 
a  portion  of  which  was  drawn  over  her  head.  She 
knelt  erect,  with  her  hands  folded,  during  the 
whole  of  Mass,  and  never  once  by  any  motion  did 


she  betray  that  her  mind  wandered  from  her  devo 
tions,  not  even  for  an  instant.  It  was  wonderful  to 
us, and  it  seemed  like  a  page  from  the  lives  of  those 
saints  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God. 

How  many  beautiful  pictures  might  be  painted 
from  the  scene  presented  by  the  High  Mass  of  a 
patronal  feast,  and  not  the  least  among  them  would 
be  that  of  San  Agostino.  Whatever  may  be  the 
bleak  effect  produced  by  the  interior  of  this  sim- 
ple church,  it  would  not  be  perceived  on  canvas. 
All  that  would  be  seen  would  be  the  crimson  and 
gold  drapery  resting  on  the  white  background, 
while  the  golden  vestments  would  stand  out  in 
bold  relief.  The  movements  of  the  celebrant 
and  his  assistants  are  continually  making  striking 
groups,  to  which  might  be  added  the  enhancing 
effect  of  the  altar-lights  and  the  clouds  of  incense. 

This  continual  commemoration  of  the  particular 
servants  and  friends  of  God  makes  one  see-  that  the 
"Communion  of  Saints"  is  in  Italy,  not  merely  an 
article  of  the  Creed,  but  a  living  fact.  The  saints 
really  existed,  they  served  God  in  this  world,  and 
now  are  happy  with  Him  in  the  world  of  eternity, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  their  merits  it  is 
necessary  to  honor  them,  as  the  Church  of  God  or- 
ders that  they  should  be  honored.  And  when  a 
Catholic  sees  the  grand  festivities  'dedicated  to 
them  he  can  distinguish  that  tluy  have-not  usurped 
their  Master's  place,  but  that  it  is  only  a  faithful 
repetition  of  "Thus  shall  he  be  honored  whom  the 
King  will  have  honored." 


THE    SAINTS: 

And    the    Influence    of    Sanctity    on 
Civilization. 

BY  M.  A.  GELL, 

No.  4. 

ALL  SAINTS.  NOVEMBER  1 . 
When  we  as  beginners  sit  ourselves  down  to 
read  the  life  of  some  particular  saint  to  whom  our 
attention  has  been  directed,  we  are  perhaps  struck 
with  some  peculiarity  which  makes  us  wonder 
whether  saints  are  not  after  all  a  peculiar  people; 
but  passing  on  to  the  study  of  another  life,  that 
peculiarity  does  not  there  present  itself,  but  some 
other  distinguishing  trait  becomes  prominent. 
Again  a  third  saint's  life  has  little  in  common  _ 
with  these  peculiar  marks:  it  exhibits  features  of 
another  kind.  One  saint  is  rich,  another  poor; 
one  learned,  another  ignorant;  one  scrupulously 
clean,  another,  though  this  is  rare,  has  little  to  do 
with  ablations,  and  allows  himself  to  be  infested 
with  vermin.  In  fine,  differences  are  marked 
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enough,  and  it  is  a  serious  study  for  the  neophyte 
to  determine  what  the  various  saints  have  in  com- 
mon ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  what  is  sanctity. 

At  length  after  reading  many  lives  the  truth 
begins  to  dawn  upon  us  that  beneath  the  royal 
robes  of  a  Saint  Pulcheria  or  a  Saint  Louis,  under 
the  Doctor's  title  of  a  St.  Chrysostom  or  a  Saint 
Augustine,  within  the  anxious  heart  of  a  Saint 
Monica  or  a  Saint  Clotikle,  beneath  the  gestures  of 
a  St.  Simon  Stylites  or  the  proposals  treated  as 
those  of  a  madman  made  by  St.  Francis  to  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  when  he  wanted  to  throw  himself 
into  the  flames,  if  only  the  Sultan  and  his  people 
would  embrace  Christianity, — beneath  all  these 
diverse  demonstrations  it  at  leneth  becomes  obvi- 
ous to  us  that  the  motive  prompting  the  conduct  of 
each  is  the  same — and  that  it  consists  of  a  burning 
zeal  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  God  upon  the 
earth.  "The  zeal  for  Thy  house  hath  consumed  me," 
says  the  Psalmist;  love  of  God  is  the  passion  of  a 
saint's  life,  the  energy  by  which  he  acts,  the  motive 
inspiring  thought  and  word,  and  coloring  every 
sentiment.  This  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the 
saint  is  no  dry  deduction  of  reason,  or  pet  theory 
of  his  own  invention;  it  is  a  vivifying  power,  felt 
to  be  more  real  than  any  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion whatever.  It  transforms  the  mere  natural  man 
into  a  being  of  a  higher  order  by  crushing  out  self 
and  substituting  for  a  narrow  egotism  union  of 
spirit  with  the  eternal  harmonies  of  God. 

All  the  saints,  whether  wise  with  this  world's 
knowledge  or  ignorant  as  the  saintly  Cure  d'Ars, 
who  could  scarcely  pass  sufficient  examination  to 
enable  him  to  take  "Orders," — all  the  saints  have 
devoted  a  notable  portion  of  their  time  to  nudita 
tion  on  the  attributes  of  God: — Justice,  not  ab- 
stract but  personally  manifested ;  Mercy,  Goodness, 
Longanimity,  Power;  Order,  manifestation  of 
beauty  in  the  creation;  Happiness,  what  it  really 
consists  in,  and  what  are  its  conditions:  these  are 
some  of  the  subjects  of  meditation  which  daily 
occupied  the  saints  of  old  and  still  occupy  those 
of  modern  times.  High  themes  these,  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  develop  high  thoughts  and  lead 
to  high  actions,  especially  when  united  to  the 
daily  meditation  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
suffering  and  dying  at  the  hands  of  His  creatures. 

The  unlettered  peasant  instructed  only  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  and  the  experience  of  life, 
meditating  on  such  themes,  has  risen  to  sublimer 
heights  than  Plato  with  all  his  lofty  flights.  And 
why?  First — he  had  sure  premises  to  build  on :  no 
vague  theory;  no  mere  speculations:  to  him  the 
promise  was  realized,  "and  they  shall  be  taught  of 
God."  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  child  of  God;  the 
mere  certainty  of  this  gave  such  a  dignity  to  his  HU- 
MILITY, such  an  exalted  tone  to  his  aspirations,  that 


the  exterior  circumstance  had  no  power  to  depress 
him.  Ho  saw  injustice  in  high  places,  and  perhaps 
felt  that  his  obscurer  life  was  a  blessing  in  answer 
to  his  daily  prayer:  "Lead  us  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion." When  the  soul  is  earnestly  bent  on  the  con- 
templation of  divine  things,  exterior  circumstances 
are  valued  only  as  they  promote  or  retard  the  object 
in  view.  The  saints  shrink  instinctively  from  hon- 
ors or  positions  of  importance  from  the  fear  that  it 
would  diminish  the  periods  which  they  have  been 
wont  to  consecrate  to  the  intercourse  with  God 
which  constitutes  their  highest  enjoyment.  A  de- 
light has  seized  upon  them,  and  they  are  loth  to 
let  it  go.  They  know  practically  that  no  mere 
earthly  pleasure  can  compare  with  it;  and  if  they 
can  do  so  without  selfishness,  they  avoid  priorities 
as  crosses — taking  them  up  only  when  absolutely 
certain  such  is  the  will  of  God. 

Absolutely  certain !  can  one  be  absolutely  certain 
of  this  ?  Assuredly  yes.  The  instincts  of  man  are, 
we  must  acknowledge,  greatly  perverted.  Man  as  a 
race  is  in  many  instances  inferior  in  certainty  to 
the  lower  creation,  who  without  long  training  sup- 
port themselves  from  the  moment  of  birth  by  follow- 
ing an  unfailing  impulse.  But  among  all  minds  not 
perverted  by  that  kind  of  knowledge,  so  called, 
which  engenders  doubt,  an  intuitive  feeling  pro- 
nounces definitively  that  there  exists  a  power  influ- 
encing the  soul-a  power  men  call  God.  The  savage 
bows  to  Him,  the  barbarian  worships  Him ;  in  every 
nation  of  the  earth  He  is  acknowledged  and  adored, 
albeit  forms  differ  in  doing  so.  Speak  of  God  to 
the  little  child,  and  instantly  a  chord  is  touched 
which  vibrates  through  the  whole  being. 

The  highest  of  earthly  authorities  has  said  that 
the  existence  of  God  may  be  proved  by  reason. 
Now  reason  demands  premises  from  which  to  de- 
duce conclusions  and  among  these  premises  what 
one  is  more  powerful,  what  one  approves  itself  more 
thoroughly  to  the  perceptions  of  the  individual, 
than  this  prompt  responsive  thrill  of  the  human 
heart  to  the  idea — God, — when  that  idea  is  presented 
to  it  while  yet  the  heart  is  unperverted  by  the 
hypotheses  of  the  scoffer  and  materialist. 

The  perceptive  faculties  by  which  we  lay  hold 
of  axioms  have  a  singular  development.  In  all 
that  regards  the  affections,  moral  fitness,  spiritual 
affinities,  the  young  mind  seems  to  be  acute  in 
proportion  to  the  love  of  goodness,  truth  and 
beauty  with  which  it  has  been  inspired  either  by 
nature  or  by  training,  and  the  spiritual  axioms 
presented  to  it  make  impression  or  otherwise 
according  to  these  principles. 

It  is  possible  so  to  materialize  a  child's  mind  by 
pampering  its  body  and  yielding  to  its  will  that  it 
can  perceive  no  higher  good  than  the  gratification 
of  its  appetites ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  once  saw  a 
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child,  who  could  not  yet  walk,  creep  to  the  flower- 
beds round  the  housr,  and  bend  its  little  hands 
reverently  over  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  enticed  away  by  sugar-plum 
or  toy: — the  soul  of  a  poet  dwelt  in  the  frame  of 
that  child,  and  as  it  grew  up  it  showed  itself  emi- 
nently susceptible  of  all  holy  and  beautiful  influ- 
ences. 

This  is  in  fact  the  normal  state  of  childhood — 
of  baptized  childhood  at  least;  if  we  so  rarely  see 
it  bear  blossoms  of  this  kind  it  is  because  of  the 
perverting  influences  exercised  by  the  aims  and 
object  of  the  grown  people  who  form  the  circle  in 
which  it  moves.  Children  are  great  observers  and 
soon  penetrate  to  the  real  motives  actuating  those 
around  them.  Are  their  aims  worldly,  they  learn 
to  think  worldliness  right,  and  try  to  imitate  its 
actions  long  before  they  detect  the  fallacy  or  the  in- 
consistency of  its  pretensions. 

Children  can  scarcely  apprehend  abstract  ideas: 
teaching  for  them  must  be  practical,  must  be  con- 
sequent, or  it  attects  them  not.  To  teach  a  child 
to  pray,  or  to  learn  its  Catechism,  is  good,  doubt- 
less; but  if.  the  mother,  who  is  supposed  to  be  also 
the  first  teacher,  is  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of 
her  own  teachings,  if  her  aim  is  worldly  prosperity, 
her  usual  conversation  of  the  des'rability  of  mate- 
rialistic enjoyments,  the  prayer  and  the  Catechism 
will  be  apt  to  remain  a  dead  letter — mere  forms 
of  Christianity  in  a  heart  essentially  pagan.  This 
accounts  but  too  satisfactorily  for  the  inconsisten- 
cies presented  by  the  worshippers  of  our  churches : 
they  are  wanting  in  the  first  characteristic  of  the 
saint:  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  occasionrd  by  the 
burning  love  indwelling  in  the  soul.  Hence  we 
have  mothers  who  see  no  necessity  for  withdraw- 
ing their  children  from  the  influence  of  Public 
Schools;  who,  in  fact,  prefer  the  society  of  Pro- 
testants to  that  of  Catholics  for  their  children: 
it  is  more  refined,  or  at  least  more  fashionable. 
What  is  the  result?  If  the  young  people  continue 
to  frequent  the  Catholic  church,  they  do  it  so  mixed 
upwithworldlyaims  and  objects  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  out  what  share  may  be  ascribed  to  religion 
at  all. 

Zeal!  Are  they  not  zealous?  They  sing  in  the 
choir,  and  even  make  a  fuss  if  any  one  intrudes 
upon  their  privilege.  Yes,  but  ask  the  sacristan: 
he  will  tell  you  of  whole  bands  of  singers  who 
when  not  singing  turn  their  backs  upon  the  altar, 
creep  away  from  the  sermon,  crack  nuts  and  gibes, 
tell  stories  not  always  edifying  to  relieve  the  te- 
dium of  waiting  till  their  own  turn  begins,  and  it 
is  as  much  as  he  the  sacristan  can  do  to  prevent 
their  disturbing  the  congregation.  Ask  the  choir- 
master: he  will  tell  you  of  his  difficulties  with  young 
ladies  who  want  the  sacred  pieces  chosen  with  spec- 


ial reference  not  to  the  solemnity  celebrated  but 
to  their  fitness  to  bring  out  and  exhibit  the  beauti- 
ful tones  of  said  singers,  to  give  eflee.t  to  their  own 
powers  of  voice.  Are  these  tho  saints  of  modern 
days?  Is  this  our  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God?  Is 
this  our  burning  love  for  His  service?  Alas!  if 
things  go  on  thus,  what  will  the  religion  of  the 
next  generation  be? 

Some  one  has  said  a  half-truth  does  more  mis- 
chief than  a  downright  lie.  At  least  our  own  ex- 
perience may  convince  us  that  this  half-belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  is  scarcely  less  mischievous 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  others  than  being  outside 
of  the  Church  altogether.  1st,  With  regard  to  our- 
selves, the  mere  nominal  belonging  to  the  Church 
may  blind  us  to  the  fact  of  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  worldly-minded  who  do  not  seek  to  honor  God 
and  prevent  our  seeking  Him  more  heartily.  2, 
With  respect  to  the  world,  which  is  ever  prone  to 
judge  of  a  religion  by  its  professors,  our  careless, 
light-minded  example  may  go  far  to  establish  in 
their  minds  the  theory  tho  enemy  is  so  eager  to  estab- 
lish— namely:  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  but  a  con- 
glomeration  of  forms  and  ceremonies  which  have 
no  power  to  infuse  '"life"  in  the  soul  of  the 
believer. 

We  know  to  the  contrary  of  this;  we  know  that 
"life"  is  in  a  special  manner  infused  into  the 
Christian  soul;  even  though  the  existence  of  God 
may  be  proved  by  reason,  as  by  a  lower  method, 
that  above  all  reason,  by  modes  forcing  conviction 
as  by  a  real  presence,  God  speaks  to  a  soul 
which  trusts  in  Him,  lives  in  it,  guides  it,  works  by 
it,  even  miracles,  when  His  own  honor  would  be 
promoted.  We  know  too,  or  we  have  but  poorly 
studied  our  Catechism,  that  man's  happiness  is 
bound  up  in  God's  glory;  that  "the  fall  "  was  the 
severance  of  these  two ;  the  "  Redemption  "  their 
reunion.  And  yet  we  live  such  lives  of  half-godli- 
ness! half-wordliness!  if  indeed  tho  worldiness  is 
not  far  more  than  half  of  our  activity.  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  should  study  the  lives  of  the  saints  and 
seek  to  reproduce  in  ourselves  their  essential  char- 
acteristics? 

This  is  the  object  the  Church  has  in  view  in 
presenting  us  with  the  Feast  of  to-day  (Nov.  1). 
Let  us  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  views.  We  have 
to-day  considered  but  one  characteristic  which 
animated  these  favored  beings,  but  that  one  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  the  rest, — it  was  the  central 
point  to  which  all  others  tended.  Love  of  God 
was  it  that  prompted  the  fasts,  macerations,  seeking 
of  solitude,  declining  of  honors  or  wealth,  that 
distinguished  most  of  the  saints.  These  were 
MEANS  to  an  END:  not  the  end  itself,  as  the  un- 
thinking are  apt  to  consider  them. 

Fashionables  make  many  sacrifices  to  attain 
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lli:.'ir  object.  Young  skirls  distort  themselves. 
sometimes  half-starve  themselves,  even  ilrink  rin- 
egar,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  a  slim,  genteel  fig- 
ure—often without  success;  they  lose  their  health 
for  a  shadow.  But  Ihe  saints  work  on  a  surer 
foundation ;  intent  on  obtaining  the  Vision  of  God 
which  alone  imparts  supreme  happiness  even  on 
earth,  they  subdue  their  senses,  master  their  infe- 
rior desires,  put  from  them  childish  and  worldly 
joys,  that  they  may  attain  to  true  knowledge,  true 
virtue,  true  wisdom,  true  enjoyment,  "a  peace  that 
passctlt  not  away,"  a  garment  wherein  they  stand 
clothed  and  shrouded  from  the  touch  of  evil.  This  is 
reality, — before  which  the  false  shadows  which  go 
by  the  name  of  knowledge  pale  and  fade  away; 
and  the  Sun  of  Truth  makes  it  clear  that  man  is 
not  that  thing  of  doubt,  of  varying  opinion,  that 
plaything  of  his  own  imagination  which  scient- 
ists (?)  would  have  us  believe — but  a  being  en- 
dowed with  perceptions  to  apprehend  the  axioms 
that  proclaim  him  a  child  of  God,  a  being  there- 
fore to  appreciate  order,  beauty,  harmony,  physi- 
cally as  types  of  the  spiritual,  and  spiritually  as 
recognizing  in  them  the  attributes  of  his  Father, 
God,  who  waits  but,  the  surrender  of  His  child  to 
His  own  proper  obedience  to  fill  his  soul  with 
these  same  attributes,  themselves  the  sources  of 
Divine  delights. 

"  Oh,  thou  who  knowst  in  that  supreme  degree 
which  no  other  child  of  man  can  ever  know  what 
it  is  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
thy  soul  !  Mary,  our  Mother,  pray  for  us,  that  we 
may  desire  these  gifts,  and  that  our  lethargic  souls 
may  awaken  from  a  sleep  that  threatens  them  with 
death  forever  ! 


The   Holy  Father   on   Popular  Edu- 
cation. 

"It  assuredly  happens  that  when  truths  revaled  by 
God  are  impudently  denied,  or  are  subjected  to  the 
examination  and  judgment  of  human  reason,  the  legit- 
imate subjection  of  natural  things  to  the  superna- 
tural order  entirely  disappears.  And  as  men  are  with- 
drawn from  seeking  after  the  eternal  end  of  their  crea. 
tion,  their  thoughts  and  acts  become  circumscribed  by 
the  limits  of  the  material  and  passing  tilings  of  this 
world.  The  Church  has  been  constituted  by  her  Divine 
Founder  as  the  column  and  foundation  of  the  truth, 
that  she  may  keep  whole  and  inviolate  the  deposit 
confided  to  her,  that  she  may  direct  and  mould  men 
according  to  the  rule  of  revealed  dogma,  in  their  mu- 
tual relations,  in  their  moral  conduct,  and  in  their 
whole  system  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  abettors  and 
pr.  pagators  of  false  doctrines  make  every  effort  to  strip 
the  Church  of  her  authority  over  human  society 
Wherefore,  they  leave  nothing  untried  whereby  they 
may  diminish  the  entire  power  and  salutary  influence 
which  the  Church  has  ever  exercised  since  its  Divine 


institution,  and  which  it  oujjlit  to  exercise  over  liuraan 
society.  They  do  all  that  in  them  lies  tu  remove  the 
Influence  of  the  Church  from  the  institutions  of  human 
society,  and  tosulject  these  institutions  entirely  to  the 
political  and  civil  authority,  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
those  who  are  in  government,  and  to  the  law  of  the 
fickle  opinions  of  the  ajre.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  if  these  unhappy  efforts  are  princi- 
pally directed  against  the  public  instruction  and  edu- 
cation of  youth.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  human 
society  will  suffer  grave  injury  when  the  moderating 
authority  of  the  Church  and  her  salutary  influence  are 
expelled  from  the  public  and  private  education  of 
youth,  on  which  the  happiness  of  Church  and  State  so 
much  depends.  It  is  thus,  in  effect,  that  human  so- 
ciety is  by  little  and  little  stripped  of  that  Christian 
spirit  which  can  alone  preserve  unshaken  the  founda- 
tions of  public  order  and  peace,  and  is  alone  able  to 
create  and  carry  out  true  and  useful  progress  in  civi- 
lization :  at  the  same  time  that  all  those  aids  are  pro- 
vided which  are  necessary  in  order  that  man  may  at- 
tain his  last  end— that  is,  his  eternal  salvation— after 
the  course  of  this  mortal  life.  Most  certainly  the  in- 
struction which  has  not  only,  for  its  one  only  end,  the 
knowledge  of  nature  and  the  objects  of  earthly  and 
social  life,  but  which  also  abandons  the  truths  that  are 
revealed  by  God,  must  by  necessity  fall  into  the  spirit 
of  error  aud  falsehood.  The  education  which  under- 
takes to  form  the  tender  minds  and  hearts,  malleable 
as  wax  in  their  inclination  to  vice,  of  children,  without 
the  aid  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the 
moral  code,  can  only  bring  up  a  generation  whiclu 
excited  and  impelled  by  its  own  passions  and  self-in- 
terest, will  bring  down  upon  private  families  and  the 
State  the  greatest  misfortunes.  If  this  pernicious 
mode  of  instruction,  separated  from  the  Catholic  Faith 
and  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  a  cause  of  the 
greatest  evil  to  the  individual  and  to  society  when  it  is 
introducd  into  the  public  institutions  that  are  conse- 
crated to  the  education  and  higher  studies  of  the  up- 
per classes,  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  evil  and  loss 
will  be  far  greater  when  such  a  method  is  applied  to 
the  schools  of  the  poor?  For,  in  effect,  it  is  principally 
in  such  schools  that  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
ought  to  be  instructed  from  their  tenderest  infancy  in 
the  mysteries  and  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
diligently  formed  to  piety,  to  a  moral  life,  to  religion, 
and  to  become  good  citizens.  Religion  ought  in  such 
sense  to  hold  the  place,  and  so  to  prevail  in  these 
schools,  both  in  instruction  and  education,  that  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  should  appear  as  second- 
ary. For  unless  religious  teaching  ia  closely  con- 
nected with  the  instruction  given  in  these  school?* 
youth  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Popular 
schools  have  been  established  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  for  their  training  in  piety  and  in  the 
laws  of  Christian  morality,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
have  always  with  good  reason,  beyond  other  houses  of 
education,  engaged  the  especial  care,  solicitude,  and 
watchfulness  of  the  Church.  The  plans  and  efforts, 
therefore,  which  tend  to  separate  the  authority  of  the 
Church  from  the  popular  schools  proceed  from  a  spirit 
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of  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  from  a  desire  to  extin- 
guish in  the  people  the  light  of  our  Divine  Faith- 
Wherefore  the  Church,  which  founded  these  schools' 
has  always  treated  them  with  the  greatest  care,  look- 
in  U  upon  them  as  occupying  a  chief  part  in  her  respon- 
sibility and  government ;  and  she  also  holds  that 
whatever  separates  them  from  her  inflicts  a  serious 
wrong  upon  the  Church  and  upon  the  schools  them- 
selves. Those  men  who  erroneously  maintain  that  the 
Church  ou^ht  to  abdicate  her  salutary  and  directing 
influence,  or  to  withold  it  from  these  popular  schools, 
ask  for  nothing  less  in  reality  than  that  the  Church' 
should  act  against  the  commands  of  her  Divine  Foun- 
der and  fail  in  the  solemn  charge  divinely  committed  to 
her  of  providing  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Assur- 
edly, when  in  certain  places  or  countries  a  deadly  plan 
is  undertaken  or  carried  out  for  rejecting  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  over  schools,  and  exposing  you  to 
the  miserable  loss  of  Faith,  the  Church  ought  then  not 
only  to  put  forth  all  her  efforts  and  to  spare  no  pains  to 
give  to  youth  the  Christian  instruction  and  education 
which  are  so  necessary,  but  she  is  obliged  to  warn  her 
faithful,  and  to  declare  to  them  that  those  schools 
which  are  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  con- 
scientiously be  frequented  by  them." 


Garibaldi. 

We  see  it  reported  that  the  "hero"  of  Caprera  has 
offered  his  services  to  the  Madrid  Government  to 
fight  against  the  Royalists,  and  that  the  offer  has 
been  declined.  Senors  Castelar  and  Salmeron  must 
be  but  too  desirous  to  clutch  at  an}'  bramble  that 
may  offer  them  a  chance  of  safety  in  their  present  des- 
perate predicament;  and  they  would  not  have  given 
the  cold  shoulder  to  Garibaldi  had  they  placed  any 
value  on  his  military  prowess,  or  on  his  power  to  ren- 
der any  valuable  service  in  the  field.  But  the  speci- 
men afforded  by  the  performances  of  himself  and  hisfoi- 
lowers  at  and  about  Dijon  in  the  winter  of  1870-1,  prove 
that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  any  Government  in  Spain.  If  we  may  believe 
the  London  Times1  account  of  his  doings  at  the  period 
we  have  mentioned,  he  went  to  France  merely  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  Catholic  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns.  The  Times  of  that  date  said  that  "the  very 
women  of  Vesoul  and  Autun  cried  shame  upon  him 
for  his  anti-clerical  prejudices,  and  that  Gambetta  him- 
self had  to  rescue  out  of  his  hands  a  priest  whom  he 
would  have  shot  as  a  Prussian  spy."  The  Times  also 
asserted  that  he  was  so  egrcgiously  incompetent  to 
mllitaiy  command  in  regular  warfare,  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  hoodwinked  by  Manteuffel,  and  by  leav- 
ing Bourbaki  unprotected,  was  one  principal  cause  of 
that  unfortunate  officers  out  and  disgrace.  At  that 
very  time  he  was  blowing  his  own  trumpet  and  claim- 
ing a  great  victory.  He  managed,  in  the  confusion  of 
the  time,  to  get  himself  elected  to  the  Assembly;  but 
his  appearance  there  was  not  much  more  satisfactory 
than  his  performances  in  the  field.  His  speeches  were 
received  with  silent  contempt,  and  he  left  the  Cham- 
ber unnoticed,  venting  his  maledictions  on  "the  priesta." 


We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Spanish  Republicans, 
hard  up  as  they  are  for  friends  and  allies,  should  have 
evinced  no  desire  for  the  co-operation  of  Garibaldi — 
London  Register. 

•»  i 

The  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore   Con- 
secrated to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

BALTIMORE,  Oct.  19. — Tho  consecration  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore  took  place  to-day  at  the  Cathe- 
dral with  most  solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies. 
Archbishop  Bayley  celebrated  the  pontifical  high  Mass, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  deacons  and  clergymen.  The 
Rev.  William  Wuyrich  preached  the  sermon.  While 
solemn  ceremonies  were  taking  place  in  Baltimore, 
the  same  service  was  also  celebrated  in  128  Catholic, 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  16  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  belonging  to  this  Archdiocese. 


Religious  Professions. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1873,  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary's,  near  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  the  following  Novices  m;i  de  their  religious  profes- 
sion: Sister  Mary  of  St.  Albina  (Elizabeth  Steis), 
Sister  M.  of  St.  Damascene  (Bridget  Malay),  Sister  M. 
of  St.  Camilla  (Anna  Barry),  Sister  M.  of  St.  Leander 
(Rose  Conlin),  Si-ter  M.  of  St.  Rose  (Ellen  Cn.wley), 
Sister  M.  of  St.  Macrina  (Ellen  Rogers),  Sister  M.  of 
St.  Damian  (Margaret  Sullivan),  Sister  M.  of  St. 
Valeria  (Mary  O'Connell),  Sister  M.  of  St.  Adrianna 
(Anna  Henrotan),  Sister  M.  of  St.  Julitta  (Margaret 
Mooney),  Sister  M.  of  St.  Hilda  (Mary  J.  Logan), 
Sister  M.  of  St.  Amatus  (Maria  O'Malley),  Sister  M.  of 
St.  Inez  (Ellen  Kelly)  Sister  M.  of  St.  Celeste  (Ida 
Goffren). 

Ol 

American  Saints. 

The  canonized  saints  or  beatified  servants  of 
God  who  lived  or  labored  in  America,  are : 

1.  Blessed  Ignatius  Azavcdo,  of  t.hc  Society  of  Jesus; 
born  at  Oporto,  in  1527;  put  to  death  for  the  Faith  at 
soa,  with  thirty-nine  companions,  in  July,  1570.    Beati- 
fied by  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1854.     He  labored  some  years 
in  Brazil  and  was  returning  to  it. 

2.  Saint  Louis  Bcrtrand, of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic; 
born  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  January  1, 1526.    He  la- 
bored for  several  years  in  New  Granada  and  Venezuela. 

3.  Saint  Philip  of  Jesus,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis; 
born  in  Mexico;  crucified  in  Japan,  Jan.  3,  1597.    Can- 
onized by  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1862. 

4.  Blessed  Sebastian  dc  la  Aparicion,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis;  born  at  Gudina  in  Galcia,  1502;  died  at 
Puebla,  in  Mexico/ Feb.  25,  1600.    Beatified  by  Pope 
Pius  VI. 

5.  St.  Torribio  Mo-rrobejo,  Bishop  of  Lima;  born  in 
Leon,  Nov.  15,  1538;  died  March  23,  1606.    Canonized 
in  1726. 

6.  St.  Francis  Sol  an  o,  of   the  Order  of  St.  Francis; 
born  at  Montella,  in  Andalusia,  in  1549;  died  at  Lima, 
June  14, 1610.    Canonized  in  1726. 
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7.  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic; 
born  April  20, 1586;  died  Aur.  34,  1617. 

8.  Blessed  Peter  de  Zuni-a,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Mexican;  martyred  iu  Japan,  Aug.  17, 1623. 

9.  and  10.  Blessed  Charles  Spinola  aud  B.  Jerome  de 
Angelis,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  had  both  labored 
in  Brazil  and  Porto  llico:  martyred  in  Japan,  Sept.  10, 
1623. 

11.  Blessed  Bartholomew  Laurel,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  a  Mexican;  martyred  Aug.  14, 1037. 

12.  and  13.  Blessed  Bartholomew  Gutierrez  and 
Blessed  Franc- is  of  Jesus,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis; 
martyred  Sept.  3,  1432.  The  former  a  Mexican,  the 
second  a  missionary  in  Mexico.  Beatified  in  1867. 

14.  Blessed  Martin  Porras,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Domi- 
nic;  born  at,  Lima;   died  Nov.  4,  1639.    Beatified  by 
Pope  Pius  VIL 

15.  Blessed  John  Massias,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic ; 
born  in  Estremadura,  in  1585;  died  at  Lima,  Sept.  17, 
1645.    Beatified  by  Pius  VII. 

16.  Blessed  Mariana  de  Paredessy  Florez,  born  at 
Quito,  Oct.  31,  1607;  died  in  1645.    Beatified  by  Pius 
IX,  in  1853. 

17.  Blessed  Peter  Claver,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  born 
at  Verdu,  in   Catalonia,  in  1581;  died  at  Carthagena, 
New  Granada,  Sept.  8, 1654.    "Apostle  of  the  Negroes." 
Beatified  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1838. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the   Sa- 
cred  Heart. 

From  the  14th  to  the  22d  of  October  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  letters  have  been  entered  on  our 
register;  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  new  asso- 
ciates have  been  enrolled ;  conversion  has  been 
asked  for  eleven  individuals;  twenty-two  sick 
persons  have  been  recommended;  special  favors 
have  been  solicited  for  ninety  individuals,  five 
communities  and  five  schools. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  to  ask  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Association  for  the  conversion  of  one 
who  had  left  the  Church.  Thanks  to  Our  Blessed 
Mother,  this  person  has  returned  and  is  now  lead- 
ing a  good  life."  ....  "The  water  of  Lourdes 
has  cured  several  persons  around  here.  One  was 
a  little  girl  who  cried  all  the  night  from  a  pain  in 
her  arm.  Her  parents,  thinking  her  arm  was 
broken,  were  going  to  send  for  the  doctor;  when 
her  mother,  taking  some  of  the  miraculous  water, 
washed  with  it  the  little  girl's  arm;  she  was  cured 
instantly."  ....  "A  young  man  having  received 
a  kick  on  the  cheek  from  a  horse,  came  home  un- 
able to  speak,  and  suffering  greatly.  His  wife 
washed  his  face  with  some  of  the  miraculous 
water,  and  when  she  was  doing  so  he  said:  'I  feel 
nothing  now;  my  pains  are  gone.'  The  swellinsr 
lasted  a  few  days,  but  the  pain  was  entirely  gone." 
....  "The  last  vial  you  sent  has  done  me  much 


good,  thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  and  His  ever 
Blessed  Mother."  ....  "You  may  remember 
sending  me  a  vial  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes 
last  winter,  which  upon  application  and  through 
the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
affords  much  relief  up  to  the  present  time."  .... 
"I  received  your  letter,  and  the  vial  containing  the 
blessed  water  of  Lourdes.  I  most  heartily  return 
you  thanks;  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  and  I  desire 
to  have  Masses  said  for  me  in  thanksgiving  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  ....  "I  write 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  received  the  blessed 
water.  I  gave  it  to  my  son,  who  is  suffering  with 
asthma:  it  helped  him  very  much."  ....  "The 
vials  came  safely,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  water 
in  one  instance  has  been  taken  with  the  most  de- 
cided benefit.  A  lady  who  has  been  suffering 
with  the  most  harassing  cough  was  greatly,  almost 
entirely,  relieved;  her  health  also  has  been,  in 
other  respects,  much  improved."  ....  "I  can- 
not but  think  that  in  the  instance  of  my  dear 
brother's  death  the  effect  of  the  blessed  water  was 
sensible.  When  he  was  attacked  by  the  last  fatal 
symptons  his  wife  gave  him  some  of  the  water. 
His  sufferings  afterwards  were  much  relieved  and 
he  died  peacefully  and  calmly." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  mem- 
bers to  the  prayers  of  the  Association: 

Mr.  SHRIVER,  of  Union  Mills,  Md.;  Mrs. 
BRIDGET  DELANY,  of  Blairsville,  Pa.;  JOHN  J. 
CALLAGHAN,  of  Manyunk,  Pa.,  aged  eighteen  years, 
— he  was  an  excellent  youth,  devoted  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  loved  and  praised  by  all  who  knew  him; 
Mr.  JAMES  J.  HALPIN,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  12th  inst.,  fortified  by  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church ;  Mrs.  DANIEL  NOONAN, 
of  Rockville,  Conn.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
12th  inst. ;  also  the  following  members  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominic  are  recommended  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Association :  Revs.  G.  R.  DAMY,  who  died  Sept. 
23d,  B.  y .  CAREY,  Oct,  7th,  D.  A.  O'BRIEN,  Oct.  9th, 
Srs.  M.  JOSEPH  MCKERNAN,  Oct.  8th,  M.  MAGDALEN 
McKERNAN,  Oct.  14th,  M.  MARTHA  MCKERNAN, 
Oct.  13th. 

Muy  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


For  the  Holy  Father. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Leiber,  Springfield,  Mass 12  00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brannan,  Mittineague,  Mass.  1  00 


For  the    Servants    of  the    Mother   of 
God. 

Patrick  McLoughlin,  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.  ..$2  00 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT, 


The  First  Word. 

"  Mother,  was  God  a  baby  once? 

And  did  He  lie  and  wait 
For  sonic  one  big  to  take  Him  up, 
Like  you  take  little  Kate?" 

•  Just  so,  my  pet;  the  cradle  low 

Where  He,  a  baby,  slept, 
Held  that  which  worlds  upholds,  and  yet 
With  infant's  wants  He  wept! 

"  No  life  could  live  without  His  word, 

And  yet  He  helpless  laid, 
Till  'some  one  big '  would  come  to  Him, 
And  give  Him  human  aid!" 

tt  And  had  He  baby's  dresses  on? 

And  did  God  ever  cry? 
And  did  He  stop  when  some  one  came 
And  sang  tlie  Hush-a-bye?" 

tt  Yes, '  pet,'  He  wore  a  baby's  clothes, 

And  cried  its  feeble  cry; 
In  it,  the  Voice  which  rules  the  world 
Obeyed  the  lullaby!" 

"  And  if  yon  showed  Him  shining  things, 

Then  dirt  He  laugh  and  coo, 
And  stretch  out  little  hands  for  them, 
Like  all  the  babies  do? 

"  Indeed  He  did!    The  smile  divine 
Which  makes  all  heaven's  light, 
He  gave  to  thank  the  loving  hand 
Which  showed  Him  something  bright!" 


-  And  did  He  like  to  be  held  up 
Close  to  somebody's  breast, 
Auu  U.ere  be  petted,  mother? 
Who  was  it  He  loved  best? 


Oh! 


"  When  in  the  cradle-bed  He  cried 

Who  did  He  want  to  come 
And  call  Him  sweet,  and  then  sit  down 
The  Hush-a-bye  to  hum? 

u  And  woke  up  the  light  of  hear'n 

Upon  the  baby-face 

With  poor  bright  things;  and  what  glad  breast 
Was  Ilia  pet  resting-place? 

M  Oh !  was  there  any,  any  one 

Could  dare  to  come  so  near. 
And  take  up — God  !  and  say,  'Hush,  sweet!' 
And  call  Him  '  Baby  dear '?' 

"  But  one,  my  pet,  in  all  the  world, 

From  the  beginning  shrined, 
The  gem  of  its  creative  pow'r, 
Within  tli'  Almighty  mind  ! 

"  One  in  whom  womanhood  is  crowned 
With  royalty  most  rare  ! 


One  on  whose  breast  a  God  lay  hid, — 
Earth  owned  no  place  so  fair! 

"  One  honored  more  than  all  the  great 

The  world  can  name  in  praise, 
Since  'God  the  Lord'  her  care  besought 
'Ncath  guise  of  baby-ways  ! 

"  One,  from  whose  lips  He  deigned  to  learn 

A  baby's  babble  weak, 
And  veiled  the  Word  that  orders  all, 
In  sweet  attempts  to  speak  ! 

"  And  darling,  listen  !  when,  at  last, 

His  first  word  utt'rance  found; 
And  anirels  waited  with  bowed  heads 
To  catch  the  wondrous  sound ; 

"  And  Heaven's  echoes  yearned  for  it, 

And  Hell  was  struck  with  fear; 
And  He — ah  !  darling,  come  to  me, 
And  whisper  in  my  ear  !" 

"  What  will  I  whisper,  mother  dear?" 
"  You've  said  it,  love — My  name! 
0  crowned  title,  held  with  her 
To  whose  breast  a  God  came  ! 

"  Ah!  angels  knelt,  and  Hell's  hosts  co\Y 

And  Heav'n's  grand  echoes  pealed 
When  soft  the  veiled  Word  Its  will 
Through  baby-lips  revealed; 

u  When  proud  they  uttered  their  first  word, 

And  titled  her  for  aye  ! 
4  Mother,'  6W's  Mother.'  sound  complete  ! 
What  more  could  e'en  God  say?" 

M.  M.  WARDE. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
A    Legend   of  the    Southwest. 

BY  M.  J.   C. 


[CONTINUED.] 

From  that  night  a  shadow  of  unexpressed  but 
deep  anxiety  fell  upon  the  once  joyous  household. 
Mrs.  Darcy's  fear  haunted  her  like  a  spectre;  not 
even  in  sleep  was  its  dread  presence  forgotten,  yet 
she  never  spoke  of  it;  she  dared  not.  She  was  a 
brave,  slrong  woman,  yet  she  well  knew  that  if 
she  once  t'ibted  her  thoughts  to  speech,  once  gave 
way  openly  to  her  (errors,  all  possibility  of  self-con- 
trol was  gone  from  her.  So  she  tried  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  busy  as  of  yore;  she  laid  little  plans  for 
the  future  witli  Eleanor,  and  listened  and  sym pa- 
th y.(-(.\  with  her  husband's  and  Uncle  Jimmy's 
projects  and  arrangements  for  the  herds  and 
flocks.  Y(  t  she  shrank  from  passing  from  one 
room  to  another  at  night;  she  trembled  if  her  chil- 
dren ran  out  to  play,  even  in  their  own  inclosure; 
she  eyed  \\itli  a  shudder  every  tree  near  the  house, 
b;-iii:)d  which  might  lurk  a  savage  foe.  These 
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fine  trees  had  been  their  greatest  pride,  every  one 
having  been  transplanted,  when  saplings,  from  the 
river-bntt<  ra,  years  before,  and  now  they  had  grown 
into  stately  forest  giants,  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of 
some  of  those  Southern  woods.  But  now  poor 
Mary  Darcy  wanted  to  have  them  all  cut  clown; 
and  though  the  children  oppos  d  vehemently,  even 
their  father  and  Uncle  Jimmy  were  almost  resolved 
to  rnake  the  sacrifice,  for  trees  are  dangerous 
things  near  a  dwelling  when  savage  foes  may  be 
lurking  around.  Each  member  of  the  family  car. 
ried  a  separate  burden  of  anxiety,  but  -w^Bad  been 
decided  from  the  first  that  the  cheerfuj^family  life 
should  be  maintained,  and  no  foi|(Dodings,  no 
broodings  over  possible  peril  encouraged.  Mr. 
Darcy  in  a  brief  and  kind  address  to  his  assembled 
household  had  appointed  to  each  a  special  duty, 
and  besought  each  to  show  a  cheerful  courage 
and  thus  help  to  sustain  the  others.  He  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  Uncle  Jimmy,  who  was  very  busy 
in  adding  in  every  possible  way  to  the  strength  of 
their  simple  fortifications,  digging  another  well 
under  cover  of  their  exti-nded  roof,  so  that  water 
would  be  at  hand  in  Cise  the  savages  tried  to  fire 
the  building:  and  above  all,  in  the  arduous  task 
of  driving  all  their  cattle  and  sheep — the  chief 
wealth  of  a  Western  Texas  settler — to  pasture  1  .nils 
farther  into  the  in'erior  of  the  S  ate.  He  once 
proposed  that  Mrs.  Darcy  and  her  children  should 
also  remove,  as  they  had  done  once  before,  but 
the  heroic  wife  firmly  refused  to  leave  her  hus- 
band. 

A  month  or  more  had  passed  in  these  prepara- 
tions, and  still  nothing  was  certain  as  to  the  fu- 
ture; no  news  could  ba  depended  upon.  No  ac- 
tual outbreak  had  yet  occurred,  but  it  was  justly 
regarded  as  n  bad  sign  that  though  fall  was  now 
quite  advanced,  no  camp  of  friendly  Indians  had 
made  their  appearance  among  them. 

One  day  Mrs.  Darcy  saw  her  husband  enter  the 
house  hurriedly,  and  calling  for  Uncle  Jimmy  lead 
him  aside,  conversing  with  him  earnestly  in  an 
undertone.  With  pallid  cheeks  and  compressed 
lips  she  broke  in  upon  their  conference.  "Hus- 
band!" cried  she,  in  a  shrill,  unnatural  voice,  "I 
can  endure  anything  as  long  as  no  secret  is  kept 
back  from  me.  But  I  must  know  all  that  you 
know;  I  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  any  mystery 
between  us  in  addition  to  my  own  fears." 

"Nor  shall  you,  my  brave  wife!"  replied  Mr. 
Darcy.  "You  shall  know  all.  It  is  now  certain 
that  war-parties  composed  of  the  men  of  several 
tribes  are  lurking  along  the  frontier,  and  that  they 
have  left  all  their  women  and  the  camps  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  first  blow  may  fall  now  at  any  mo- 
ment and  at  any  point.  We  can  only  wait,  and 
watch  more  carefully  than  ever.  Come  out  With  me 


now,  Maher ;  I  have  thought  of  a  way  to  strengthen 
our  stockade  more  than  ever." 

The  two  men  went  oHt,  and  Mary  Darcy  looked 
round  for  her  children.  There  was  a  perpetual 
hunger  in  her  maternal  heart  for  the  sight  and 
presence  of  her  children.  And  now! — oh,  she 
must  have  them  all  around  her  once  more.  They 
were  all  within,  as  it  happened, — some  engaged  in 
reading,  some  at  play.  At  her  loving  call  they 
gathered  round  her,  and  she  led  them  to  her  own 
special  room,  in  which  was  a  little  family  altar  or 
oratory.  A  beautiful  image  of  the  Immaculate 
Mother  stood  upon  a  table,  surrounded  by  fresh 
flowers  and  devotional  pictures  and  images.  In  a 
special  place  of  honor  was  a  reliquary  containing 
several  valuable  relics.  She  knelt  before  the  im- 
age of  Mary,  and  bidding  her  children  kneel 
around  her  she  extended  her  arms  so  as  to  encir- 
cle them  all  and  draw  them  closely  to  her.  Then 
she  raised  her  eyes,  from  which  the  tears  were 
streaming: 

"OMary!  Mother  of  Mercy !  Virgin  of  virgins! 
bohold  a  suppliant!  Inspire  rne,  I  beseech  of 
thee,  with  some  thought — some  plan — by  which  I 
may  save  my  children!" 

A  momentary  silence  followed,  broken  only  by 
the  sobs  of  the  little,  frightened  boys.  Suddenly 
Mrs.  Darcy  whispered  something  to  Eleanor,  who 
rose  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes'  time 
she  returned,  followed  by  her  father.  Traces  of 
deep  emotion  showed  themselves  in  his  face  as  he 
looked  upon  that  kneeling  groop — at  the  faithful, 
loving  wife  and  mother  surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren, offoring  up  the  homage  of  their  pure  hearts 
to  that  invisible  Power  who,  he  felt,  alone  could 
protect  them.  He  well  knew  how  frail  a  support 
was  his  arm,  for  the  first  shot  might  lay  him  low; 
and  good,  faithful  Jimmy  Maher  might  soon  be 
beside  him.  Who  then  would  protect  this  help- 
less group  so  ineffably  precious  to  his  heart? 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years — the  first  time 
since  the  faith  of  his  boyhood  had  faded  out  from 
his  heart — he  seemed  to  himself  to  realize  the 
nearness  and  the  certainty  of  God's  overshadow- 
ing presence,  and  for  the  first  time  an  answering 
thrill  in  his  own  breast  seemed  to  re  echo  the 
earnest  prayers  he  knew  his  wife  was  offering  up. 

Who  shall  say  that  this  state  of  feeling  on  his 
part  was  not  in  direct  answer  to  the  fervent  pe- 
titon  of  that  believing  wife?  She  raised  her  eyes 
and  fixed  them  upon  his  face.  Oh,  what  a  beseech- 
ing, loving  look!  He  could  not  sustain  it;  so  he 
dropped  his  eyes  as  if  afraid  to  meet  her  glance. 

"  Dear  Charles !  you  know  the  peril  that  surrounds 
us;  the  deadly,  ambushed  foes  that  may  even  now 
be  lurking  near  our  home.  They  are  savage  and 
merciless;  and  you,  dear  one,  are  but  mortal ;  you 
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may  be  taken  from  us  at  any  moment.  To  -whom 
will  you  confide  us?  In  whose  hands,  dear  hus- 
band, will  you  commit  the  trust  to  guard  and  save 
your  wife  and  babes?" 

A  solemn,  lofty  fervor  thrilled  in  the  wife's 
tones,  an  inspiration  seemed  to  shine  in  her  up- 
raised eyes.  Charles  Darcy  trembled  and  hesi- 
tated. It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  reached  a 
solemn  turning-point  in  his  destiny;  as  if  he  was 
now  called  on  to  make  and  record  one  of  those 
grand  decisions  that  are  for  eternity.  The  innocent 
eyes  of  his  little  children  gazed  wonderingly  at 
him.  Eelanor  after  a  moment's  pause  sank  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  as  if  in  reply  to  her  mother's 
solemn  question  pointed  upwards  with  her  slender 
hand,  her  gentle  eyes  fixed  imploringly  on  her 
father's  face.  A  few  seconds  passed :  it  seemed 
like  an  hour.  Suddenly  a  light  kindled  in  the 
eyes  of  the  father  and  husband;  he  sank  upon  his 
knees  at  his  wife's  side,  and  laying  one  hand  upon 
her  head  he  extended  the  other  over  the  bowed 
heads,  of  his  children.  "O  God!  I  acknowledge 
Thee!  Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  children! 
Preserve  them — save  them  for  me,  and  I  will 
believe  in  and  serve  Thee  all  the  rest  of  my 
life!" 

These  were  the  words  which  in  accents  of  trem- 
ulous awe  and  solemn  fervor  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Charles  Darcy,  hitherto  the  unbeliever,  the  scep- 
tic, but  never  the  mocker  of  religion.  His  stern 
truthfulness  and  honor  as  a  man  were  such  that 
these  words  from  his  lips  meant  much  more  than 
they  would  in  the  mouth  of  many  men;  and  his 
happy,  grateful  wife  knew  it  well.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  heaviest  part  of  her  load  was  removed, 
the  intense  dread  was  gone.  She  still  feared,  but 
she  also  hoped;  and  like  a  freed  bird  her  heart 
arose  singing  anthems  of  thanksgiving  and  joy. 

She  embraced  her  husband  and  bade  her  chil- 
dren embrace  him.  The  happy,  grateful  look  in 
hef  swimming  eyes  touched  him  deeply.  He 
arose  gently: 

"  I  must  return  to  my  fortifications,  dear  love !" 
said  he,  with  a  smile.  "I  shall  toil  the  more  joy- 
fully to  know  that  my  darlings  are  praying  for 
themselves  and  me.  We  will  not  be  dismayed, 
dear  ones ;  I  am  sure  that  God  will  if  needful  send 
His  angels  to  protect  us!" 

So  saying  he  left  the  room,  with  a  happier  heart 
than  he  had  known  for  many  a  year.  No  man  can 
know  true  happiness,  no  matter  how  brightly  life 
smiles  around  him  or  love  encircles  him,  while 
God  is  shut  out  of  his  heart.  But  when  he  opens 
the  long-locked  door,  and  says  to  his  Maker  and 
Lord:  "Come  in  and  abide  with  me!"  all  the 
chambers  of  his  being  are  flooded  with  joy;  and 
though  poverty,  suffering  and  sorrow  press  from 


without  and  lay  their  cruel  claws  upon  him  like 
wild  beasts  ready  to  rend  him,  lie  sees  them  only 
as  angel  visitants  with  angel  faces,  and  all  is  peace 
and  blessedness  within.  This  need  of  the  human 
soul  for  God,  and  this  intense  joy  and  satisfaction 
in  possessing  Him,  are  arguments  trumpet-tongued 
in  favor  of  His  being. 

And  Charles  Darcy  felt  that  on  this  day,  in  his 
very  heart  of  hearts.  He  was  amn/ed  beyond 
bounds  and  measure.  As  lie  stepped  out  under 
the  blue  sky  a  curious  rush  of  tVdin<jr  almost  over- 
powered him.  Strange  to  say,  he,  the  staid,  sober, 
grave  man,  felt  like  shouting  aloud  like  a  very 
boy.  He  looked  up — he  looked  around.  "Why, 
how  blind  I  have  been!"  he  murmured  softly. 
Then  looking  up  gently  and  solemnly,  a  tear — a 
single  tear — fell  from  his  eye  and  rolled  unheeded 
down  his  bronzed  cheek. 

Unheeded!  did  I  say?  Ah  no!  angels  gathered 
up  that  tear,  and  bore  it  as  a  priceless  pearl  to  give 
into  the  loving  hand  of  Him  who  shed  so  many 
tears  for  us. 

The  words  that  fell  from  Darcy 's  lips  just  ere  he 
left  his  wife's  room  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
her  heart  even  then,  and  in  after-days  they  were 
looked  upon  as  prophetic,  as  the  result  of  sudden 
inspiration.  Many  a  time  in  after-years  Eleanor 
and  her  mother  recalled  them  with  a  Avondering 
awe  and  a  profound  gratitude  as  well.  "  Children, 
let  us  thank  God  for  your  dear  father,"  said  the 
mother,  in  tremulous  tones,  as  he  left  them.  "  But 
did  you  notice  what  he  said?  Strange  coinci- 
dence! Ellie,  dear,  what  day  is  this?" 

"  It  is  the  first  of  October,  dear  mother." 

"I  thought  so!  I  thought  so!  And  to-morrow 
is  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Guardian  Angels!  Children, 
I  feel  as  if  they  were  hovering  over  this  house  even 
now!  as  if  they  were  almost  visibly  present  with 
us.  Surely  they  will  protect  us.  Th«se  words  were 
put  into  your  father's  mouth  for  a  purpose  that 
he  knows  naught  of.  God  will  give  His  angels 
charge  concerning  us.  I  feel  it — I  know  it!  All 
my  terror  is  gone — quite  gone." 

She  looked  upon  her  children  with  a  strange, 
far-away  look  and  smile,  and  began  to  pace  the 
room  quietly  and  thoughtfully. 

"  Mother  dear !  "  said  Eleanor,  "  cannot  we  devise 
some  way  to  keep  this  feast  with  some  special  cele- 
bration? some  way  to  offer  some  special  homage 
to  the  holy  angels?  For,  mother,  I  feel  just  as 
you  do;  and  somehow  I  am  sure  that  danger  will 
approach  us  and  that  angels  will  interpose  in  some 
way  to  deliver  us." 

"Tell  us  again  about  the  dear,  beautiful  angela 
that  take  care  of  us,  mamma!"  pleaded  the  sweet 
voice  of  Bernard. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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THE   SAINTS: 


And    the    Influence    of   Sanctity   on 

Civilization. 

BY  M.  A.  GELI,. 

No.  5. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  first  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  saints  was  the  love  of  God — the 
fulfilment  in  fact  of  the  First  Commandment.  The 
means  they  used  to  attain  this  love  will  now  occupy 
our  attention.  Means  to  attain  this  love!  I  think  I 
hear  the  reader  say.  Love  is  a  spontaneous  feeling, 
an  irrepressible  emotion,  not  an  act  dependent  on 
the  will;  naturally  we  love  what  is  amiable,  admire 
what  is  beautiful,  reverence  what  is  noble.  As 
soon  as  we  perceive  these  attributes  in  God  our 
emotions  arise  correspondingly.  What  other 
means  are  needed  save  to  reflect  on  the  benefits 
received  from  Him.  In  a  duly  regulated  mind 
something  of  this  process  perhaps  occurs;  but  in 
how  slight  a  degree,  compared  with  the  sensations 
of  the  saints, — sensations  which  prompted  them  to 
action ;  sensations  which  finally  transformed  them 
from  sinners  like  oureselves  into  saints.  For  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves,  it  requires  power  to 
change  ourselves  from  such  as  we  are  into  divine 
beings  walking  in  the  light  of  Divine  Truth.  And 
that  power, — whence  came  it?  how  did  they  im- 
petrate  it?  This  is  the  question  which  we  have  to 
learn  from  their  lives,  and  the  following  is  what 
we  find : — 

1st.  There  is  the  great  conviction  that  SIN  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  our  knowing  God.  2d.  There  is 
the  realization  that  the  "Fall,"  whatever  other 
calamities  it  may  have  entailed,  consisted  essen- 
tially in  our  losing  our  hold  on  the  Divine  Nature — 
in  being  thrust  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  mere  attri- 
butes of  our  humanity:  a  state  of  being  which, 


though  high  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
animals,  cannot  realize  for  us  the  happiness 
we  feel  ourselves  capable  of,  because  we  are 
framed  expressly  to  participate  in  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  even  when  the  power  for  this  is  lost, 
vague,  undefined  longings  exist  for  a  higher  state 
than  our  present  circumstances  realize,  or  than 
any  possible  combination  of  circumstances  on 
earth  can  ever  be  brought  to  realize.  These  long- 
ings have  reference  to  an  abstract  good,  a  perfec- 
tion, which  earth  has  never  seen,  though  every 
unperverted  mind  makes  it  an  object  of  its  silent 
aspiration. 

As  youth  retires,  and  the  cares  of  manhood 
come  upon  us,  these  ideas  may  become  deadened, 
crowded  out,  by  the  occupations  we  take  upon 
ourselves^  absorbed  in  interests  of  a  lower  nature, 
these  visions  of  youth  may  pass  away,  may  be  even 
termed  freaks  of  the  imagination,  unrealities, 
which  sober  men  treat  as  they  would  treat  the  toys 
they  have  laid  aside :  that  is,  they  tolerate  these 
toys  in  the  hands  of  children,  but  deem  them  mis- 
placed as  pursuits  for  graver  men. 

But,  thou  indefatigable  toiler  for  power  or  pelf! 
tell  us  what  is  there  in  your  pitiful  anxiety  to  ac- 
cumulate gain,  equal  to  the  visions  of  beauty  you 
now  treat  as  baby-playthings  ?  To  be  shut  up  all 
day  with  ledgers,  and  waste  hour  after  hour  with 
speculations  how  to  make  a  fortune  at  the  public 
expense,  or  by  being  more  knowing  than  your 
dupes;  or  to  rise  by  flattering  the  follies  and  even 
vices  of  the  powerful, — what  is  this  but  delusion 
of  a  fearful  character  ?  The  imaginations  of  vir- 
tue, order,  beauty,  good,  and  truth,  were  not  of 
man's  CREATION.  Man  cannot  create,  not  even  an 
idea;  he  can  but  use_ the  material  he  finds  at  hand, 
and  fashion  it  as  the  faculties  with  which  he  is 
endowed  enable  him.  The  bee  constructs  its  cell 
of  wax  and  fills  it  with  honey  before  it  has  had 
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experience  of  a  single  winter  for  which  to  pro- 
vide, and  every  mere  animal  in  creation  is  at  birth 
provided  with  the  IDEAS  which  induce  its  action, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  provide  for  its  existence.  The 
ideas  of  the  young  human  being,  which,  particu. 
larly  after  baptism,  have  a  marked  affinity  for  the 
beautiful  and  true,  and  can  readily  enter  into  the 
harmonies  that  exist  between  the  type  and  the 
reality,  the  idea  and  its  material  manifestation — 
these  young  ideas  are  in  themselves  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  a  certain  indication  that  He  framed 
the  human  mind  to  appreciate  and  love  the  beau- 
tiful and  true ;  and  so  far  from  being  mere  imagin- 
ation, as  men  usually  use  that  term,  they  are  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart,  and  we  should  be  careful  to  cherish  such 
indications  and  direct  them  to  the  true  purposes 
they  are  designed  to  fulfil. 

Now,  this  is  exactly  what  the  saints  have  ef- 
fected. Side  by  side  with  these  divine  tendencies, 
these  aspirations  after  good,  they  felt  within  them- 
sdves  the  power  of  the  '  old  man '  in  various  forms 
of  selfishness — selfishness  now  exhibiting  itself  in 
anger,  now  in  luxury,  now  in  greed,  now  in  pomp 
or  pride;  and  they  knew  that  this  self-seeking 
drove  away  higher  motives  or  diminished  their 
power.  They  set  to  work  then  to  destroy  the  influ- 
ences that  prevented  them  from  realizing  the  high- 
est happiness;  they  examined  the  matter,  and 
found  the  greatest  enemy  they  had  was  the  lower 
nature,  which  had  acquired  too  great  a  sway,  pre- 
venting them,  by  force  of  habit,  when  they  would 
lead  more  perfectly  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Then, 
even  as  a  man  anxious  to  procure  some  treasure  on 
which,  he  has  set  his  heart  willingly  empties  his 
purse  or  mortgages  his  estate  to  procure  it,  so  the 
saint  empties  himself  of  self  in  every  way  in  which 
he  finds  it  obstructing  his  vision  of  God,  albeit 
sometimes  at  the  cost  of  bodily  pain  and  inconve- 
nience. All  is  too  little :  pain  is  scarcely  felt  if  only 
he  can  get  nearer  to  God.  So  he  asks  his  heart  of 
its  passions;  what  occasions  its  emotions,  what 
induces  its  sins?  Is  it  love  of  gain ?  Voluntary 
poverty  is  the  cure.  Is  it  desire  of  power  ?  Abase- 
ment and  humility  are  the  remedies.  Is  it  prone- 
ness  to  sensuality?  Fasting,  the  discipline  and  the 
hair-shirt  will  aid  in  its  removal.  And  with  all 
these,  prayer:  for  is  not  the  aim  to  approach  God, 
to  live  in  God,  to  know  His  will,  and  to  fulfil  it? 
Prayer  then  is  the  sine  qud  non  for  this  object; 
and  not  vocal  prayer  alone,  though  this  must  not 
be  neglected,  but  meditation  on  the  ways  of  Divine 
Providence,  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  on  that 
sin  which  rendered  necessary  the  Passion  of  our 
Divine  Saviour  and  was  cancelled  by  it.  "lean 
do  ALL  THINGS  in  Him  who  strengthened  me,"  and 
nothing  without  Him,  is  the  interior  conviction  of 


every  on-e  who  has  once  studied  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  Love. 

But  these  endeavors,  these  results,  must  rest  on  a 
firm  foundation  or  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  the 
fruits  we  find.  However  susceptible  a  soul  may 
be  of  emotions  respecting  the  beautiful  and  true 
— however  earnest  the  wish  to  progress  onward  to 
that  perfection  which  is  attained  when  the  spiritual 
governs  the  natural,  and  this  fatter  devlops  under 
its  fostering  guidance,  we  shall  labor  in  vain  had 
we  not  sure  guidance  amid  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  this  life.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  can  never  form 
a  saint.  Even  human  science  loses  its  interest  in 
proportion  as  we  find  the  foundations  unreliable  on 
on  "which  its  systems  are  built.  The  disagreeable 
aspect  of  many  of  the  modern  systems  turn  the 
young  mind  away  from  research.  "It's  only  a  the- 
ory!" is  the  answer  given  to  many  a  proposition 
made  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  young ;  and  in 
fact  the  theories  of  modern  days  succeed  one  an- 
other sufficiently  often  to  account  for  the  laxity  of 
principle  said  to  be  increasing  with  the  march  to 
progress-. 

The  saints  are  happier  than  this.  Their  foun- 
dation is  firmly  laid:  it  is  unshakable.  Experience 
daily  confirms  its  stability  and  strength.  They 
believe  in  God,  not  in  man.  They  know  God  has 
promised  lo  guide  unerringly  all  who  desire  to  be 
restored  to  that  participation  of  the  Divine  Nature 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  "children  of  God  " ;  that 
because  of  this  promise  He  has  founded  a  Church 
which  is  His  interpreter  as  to  dogma  and  discipline ; 
that  because  it  is  Plis  interpreter  to  the  fallen  He 
inspires  it,  watches  over  it,  that  it  may  deceive  no 
soiil  single-minded  in  its  search  for  truth  ;  and  the 
soul  thus  instructed  rests  confidingly  secure; 
in  its  love  no  intellectual  cloud  obscures  the  vision, 
no  dogma  of  man's  devising ;  it  accepts  the  axioms 
laid  down  "that  God  is  love,  and  worketh  in  love; 
that  to  the  loving  worshipper  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good."  It  enters  the  mighty  family  of 
love,  of  which  God  is  the  Father,  Mary  the  Mother, 
Christ  our  Lord  the  elder  Brother,  and  all  the 
immense  multitude  of  saints  our  fellow-workers — 
brethren  in  love  such  as  human  love  can  never  rise 
to  without  a  special  infusion  of  divine  grace  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  saint  is  no  longer 
alone,  uncared  for;  for  his  brethren  who  have 
fought  the  battle  against  self,  which  he  is  now  fight- 
ing, encourage  him  by  their  example  and  their 
prayers,  and  the  visions  of  the  beautiful,  the  per- 
fect, the  all-compassing,  the  all-redeeming, — in- 
dwelling harmonies  and  thrills  of  sublime  delight, 
— tliese  visit  him  and  infuse  higher  and  still  higher 
aspirations,  until  even  the  dream  of  the  poet  fades 
before  the  reality  of  the  joy  he  experiences  in  God. 

And  these  longings  after  good  which  in  youth 
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arc  awakened  in  so  lovely  a  manner  in  the  human 
heart — are  these  to  be  given  to  the  winds?  to  be 
withered  bj'the  sneer  of  the  sceptic,  to  be  overborne 
by  the  adherents  of  a  system  which -itself  calls  all 
science,  SRVC  the  mathematical,  "  the  uncertain 
sciences"?  which  so  esteems  "independence  of 
thought'"  that  4t 'turns  away  from  spiritual  axioms, 
and  altogether  refuses  to  consider  an  "  affirmation"  ? 
Prayer,  communion  with  God, — real,  positive 
intercourse  with  God, — zeal  for  His  honor,  these 
are  the  nourishment  of  the  good  and  the  true  in  the 
minds  of  tl*e  youcg  as  well  as  of  the  old — the  food 
of  the  soul,  without  which  that  soul  dwindles  im- 
perceptibly away  until  it  perishes  altogether.  And 
it  is  proposed  to  us  to  leave  our  young  population 
without  such  -food  ?  To  send  them  to  schools 
where 'they  will  learn  to  be  smart,  and  to  despise 
affirmative  truth,  and  issue  from  the  halls  of  educa- 
tion'believers  •o»ly  in  the  power  of  the  "almighty 
dollar!"  ChiMrefl  of  six  years  old  may  now  be 
heard  on  the  streets  of  our  great  cities  chuckling 
over  the  good  bargain  they  have  made,  rejoicing 
that  they  have  fo&en  advantage  of  another's  dgno- 
rance.  T-lve  love  of  the  beautiful  here  is  crowded 
out  indeed !  And  shall  we  suffer  such  influences 
to  act  in  circles  in  'which  we  are  immediately  in- 
terested? Physielogrcally  and  spiritualty  the 
intellect  of  the  yoisng  of  the  present  generation  is 
on  a  dangerous  footing,  on  a  false  and  enfeebling 
principle.  Children  with  their  keen  intuitions, 
their  brightfa-actes,  their  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  mwstiearn  the  affirmations,  the  axioms 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  before  they  can  con- 
sistent'ly  reason.  This  is  the  more  to  be  insisted  on 
from  the  fact  that  the  perceptive  powers  necessary 
to  apprehend  tkcse  affirmations  are  developed  long 
before  the  reasoning  powers,  and  a  premature 
development  of  these  latter  is  injurious  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  1st.  Ail  precocious  development 
takes  -something  from  the  vital  power  required 
hereafter  at  the  time  fixed  by  nature  for  develop- 
ment. 2d.  Development  of  reasoning  powers, 
without  first  agreeing  on  axioms  or  fundamental 
principles,  is  but  twining  a  rope  of  sand.  Inatten- 
tion to  these  facts  has  produced  much  of  the  inco- 
herent j-ivmble  of  opinions  which  marks  the  present 
day. 

But  to  Catholics,  I  would  appeal  on  behalf  of 

Catholic  children.    It  is  time  we  were  roused  to 

the   fact  that  our  children  must  be  taught  by 

t  those  who  strive  to  practice  the  science  of  the 

saints.    Their  teachers  must  be  imbued  with  the 

spirit  of  love,  as  well  as  that  desire  of  progress 

which  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  direction  it 

tnkes.    To  know  man,  is  to  know  much  of  evil; 

to  cultivate  what  he  calls  "  science,"  is  often  but  to 

eara  to  doubt  what  the  universal  testimony  of  past 


ages  has  affirmed.  To  know  God,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  know  good,  in  its  many  many-sided 
forms;  to  learn  of  Him,  is  to  build  securely  on  a 
solid  foundation.  Even  human  learning  receives 
light  from  knowing  where  to  affirm,  and  wherein 
it  is  legitimate  or  inevitable  to  hold  the  judgment 
in  suspense.  The  times  are  fearful.  We  need 
that  parents  should  consider  that  a  Catholic  means 
something  more  than  to  hold  intellectually  cer- 
tain dogma ;  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  children  must  be 
brought  up  in  His  spirit  if  they  are  to  belong  to 
Him. 

There  is,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  dividing 
Truth ;  natural  truth  harmonizes  with,  is  even  a 
type  of,  spiritual  truth, — and,  properly  taught, 
leads  to  faith;  improperly  taught, — alas!  we  know 
too  well  where  it  leads.  Yet  we  have  Catholic 
parents  quite  heedless  of  the  way  in  which  their 
children  are  schooled.  True,  we  have  at  present 
but  poor  choice  in  many  parishes.  The  necessity 
of  paying  for  Catholic  education  has  led  in  many 
cases  to  the  selection  of  inefficient  teachers.  Edu- 
cation is  expensive;  the  true  teacher — a  person  of 
competent  talent  to  teach,  and  of  diginity  enough 
to  enforce  obedience,  must  have  spent  time  and 
money  in  acquiring  his  qualifications,  and  requires 
some  indemnification.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
zealous  Catholics  employ  teachers  at  less  than  $200 
each  per  annum  and  expect  the  teachers  to  eke  out 
their  subsistence  by  fancy  needle-work,  flower-mak- 
ing and  the  like  ?  Arc  those  people  really  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  a  teacher's  life  should  be  a  life  of 
study  as  well  as  of  piety ;  and  that,  as  Father  Faber 
says  so  well,  it  is  a  kind  of  eighth  sacrament  to  ful- 
fil well  the  duties  of  our  state  in  life  ? 

Of  all  the  crying  evils  of  this  age,  none  can 
compete  with  those  we  are  suffering  from  under 
the  name  of  education.  Unless  it  is  looked  to,  we 
have  much  to  dread  for  the  future.  But  this  arti- 
cle, already  too  long,  must  close, — and,  in  closing, 
to  thee,  sweet  Mother,  we  confide  this  source  of 
our  anxiety!  Queen  of  all  Saints,  inspire  our 
Catholics  with  the  desire  to  become  saints;  then 
other  matters  will  right  themselves  as  by  spiritual 
intuition,  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
saints  proceed  as  if  under  thine  own  peculiar 
guidance. 

"We  occupy  ourselves  with  our  bodies  as  if  they 
were  our  sole  care,  when  on  the  contrary  we  should 
despise  them." 

"We  resemble  little  heaps  of  sand  that  the  wind 
collects  on  the  road,  which  turn  a  few  moments 
and  then  disappear.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  dead  are  reduced  to  this  handful  of  ashes." — 
Cure  of  Are. 
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St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

NOVEMBER  19TH. 

Of  all  the  saints  whom  History's  page 

Records  in  life  or  death, 
Methiuks  I  love  none  more  than  thee, 
"  Dear  Saint  Elizabeth." 

I  eec  thee  in  thy  childhood  meek, 

Again  in  maiden  bloom, 
Then  bright  and  joyous  were  thy  days,— 

How  deep  thy  widow's  gloom ! 

I  see  thee  tend  thy  well-loved  poor, 
Men  strive  thy  life  to  blight 

The  roses  sweet  around  thee  bloom 
Like  rays  of  heavenly  light; 

And  when  thy  brief  young  life  was  done 
Death  had  no  fears  for  thee 

For  thou  didst  go  to  meet  thy  Lord 
Singing  sweet  melody. 

Dear  Saint,  so  tender  erst  on  earth, 
In  Heaven  thou  art  the  same. 

Take  tender  care  of  those  in  life 
Who  joy  to  praise  thy  name: 

Teach  them  to  love  the  poor  of  Christ, 
To  watch  with  heedful  care 

Over  the  souls  of  little  ones 

That  they  thy  joy  may  share. 

Teach  them  in  patient  toil  on  earth 

The  souls  of  men  to  win, 
To  spare  not  self,  to  spare  not  life, 

If  they  may  hinder  sin. 

And  if  they  may  not  triumph  sing 

As  on  thy  dying  bed, 
Pray  they  may  join  the  endless  song 
Where  every  tear  is  fled. 

8.  M.  M. 
LOXDON,  (Eng.),  Oct.  11, 1873. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XI.— (CONTINUED.) 
Amy  went  up  to  her  room  when  it  was  time  to 
get  ready,  and  put  on  a  dark  slate-colored  merino 
dress  with  a  narrow  band  of  linen  at  the  throat  and 
wrists,  a  trim  little  sacque  and  panier  of  the  same, 
and  with  a  black  felt  hat  trimmed  with  folds  of  vel- 
vet which  was  fastened  by  a  jet  buckle  set  upon 
her  golden  curls,  she  was  as  pretty  and  fair  a  thing 
to  see  as  eyes  ever  rested  on.  They  were  a  little 
behind  time — and  the  Deacon,  usually  slow  and 
heavy  in  his  movements,  was  in  a  fidget,  observing 


which  Mr.  Abert  called  a  carriage  and  told  the 
driver  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  the  ferry;  and 
wonderful  to  relate,  the  man  did  actually  whip  up 
his  sorry-looking  horses  and  got  to  the  slip  just  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  boat  pulled  off.  The 
cabins  on  each  side  were  full  of  men,  women  and 
children,  the  deck  crowded  not  only  with  people 
but  with  wagons,  and  some  eight  or  ten  Pennsyl- 
vania draught-horses  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  their  size  and  splendid  condition,  in 
charge  of  two  men  who  proudly  expatiated  on  their 
good  points  and  informed  the  curious  bystanders 
that  they  were  sold  to  the  new  streetcar  company 
in  New  York.  Deacon  Wythe  cast  a  keen  glance 
through  the  crowd  around  the  horses,  but  as  yet  did 
not  see  his  friend  of  the  broad-brimmed  hat;  the 
boat  was  half  way  across  the  river,  and  he  began 
to  think  that  the  man  had  gone  back  on  his  word, 
when  he  suddenly  spied  him  standing  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  deck  near  the  end  of  the  cabin, 
looking  about  him  wilh  the  most  unconcerned  air 
imaginable ;  but  he  made  no  sign,  and  appeared 
to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
party,  for  one  of  whom  he  had  engaged  to  play  a 
somewhat  dangerous  stake.  Mr.  Abert,  holding 
Amy's  hand,  had  been  pointing  out  various  things 
on  the  busy  river  to  her,  and  enjoying  her  aston- 
ishment at  each  novel  object,  when  two  old  politi- 
cal friends,  ex-Members  of  Congress,  caught  sight  of 
him  and  pounced  down  upon  him,  bursting  with 
the  political  issues  at  stake  and  both  eager  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  all  hopes  for  the 
re-election  of  General  Grant.  Mr  Abert  fired  up 
and  went  at  them  right  and  left,  so  excited  as  to  be 
oblivious  of  everything  but  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Americans  can't  talk  without  gesticulating : 
Mr.  Abert  was  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  he  let  go 
Amy's  hand  to  add  emphasis  to  his  remarks  by 
using  both  of  his  as  occasion  demanded.  She — 
left  alone,  and  being  no  more  interested  in  what 
they  were  saying  than  if  they  had  been  talking 
Sanscrit — naturally  turned  round  to  see  where  her 
nncle  was.  He  caught  her  eye,  beckoned  her  to 
him,  and  she  slipped  away  from  Mr.  Abert's  side 
without  his  being  in  the  least  conscious  of  it.  Her 
uncle,  drawing  her  to  him,  whispered  to  her  to 
run  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  cabin  and  look 
round  just  outside  the  door,  and  if  she  saw  a  tall 
man  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  standing  any- 
where about  to  run  back  and  let  him  know.  She 
skipped  away,  delighted  to  explore  the  length  of 
the  cabin,  and  when  she  got  to  the  door,  not  ye.t 
having  seen  any  such  person  as  she  was  sent  to 
look  for,  she  stepped  outside.  The  ferry-boat  was 
nearing  her  slip,  and  the  usual  movement  among 
the  passengers  began,  all  pressing  forward,  e;ich 
one  anxious  and  determined  to  be  the  first  to  land. 
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Amy  was  crowded  and  pushed  along  with  them ; 
but  terrified  at  being  separated  from  her  party,  she 
made  frantic  effors  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  before 
she  was  aware  of  her  danger  found  herself  almost 
under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  which,  having  by  some 
means  got  frightened,  were  rearing,  kicking  and 
plunging  in  the  most  frightful  manner :  people  were 
shouting,  screaming  and  swearing,  and  doing  their 
best  to  get  out  of  their  way.  There  was  a  desperate 
rush  forward,  several  persons  fell  overboard  unno- 
ticed in  the  panic  that  prevailed;  then  there  was  a 
bump  and  a  jar,  the  boat  was  in:  every  one  stag- 
gered backwards  at  the  shock,  Amy  was  knocked 
down  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  in  her  wild  terror 
fainted. 

In"  the  melee  Mr.  Albert  and  Deacon  "Wythe  were 
sometime  separated  by  the  struggling  crowrd,  but 
at  length  they  discovered  each  other  on  the  pier, 
as  it  thinned  out  a  little. 

"Where's  Amy?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Abert. 

"Where's  my  niece?"  asked  Wythe,  with  ashy 
lips. 

"  I  thought  she  was  with  you ! " 

"You  had  hold  of  her  hand." 

"  Good  God !  I  hope  she  did  not  fall  overboard !  " 
cried  Mr.  Abert,  rushing  to  the  edge  of  the  pier 
where  two  policemen  were  helping  several  half- 
drowned-looking  individuals  out  of  a  small  boat. 
He  learned  that  they  were  the  persons  who  were 
pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  ferry-boat,  and  had 
been  fortunately  rescued  by  one  of  the  busy  little 
row-boats  that  are  all  the  time  plying  in  and  out 
of  the  city  docks  in  search  of  odd  jobs  and  any 
flotsam  and  jetsuru  that  chance  may  send  floating 
past 

"Did  you  see  a  little  girl  with  blue  eyes  and 
gold-colored  hair  knocked  overboard  ? "  inquired 
Mr.  Abert. 

"Ther  was'nt  no  gal  knocked  overboard,  sir," 
said  the  boatman.  "I  seen  the  whole  thing. 
Only  them  got  a  duckin'." 

Then  followed  other  questioning,  but  with 
like  results,  and  Mr.  Abert  made  a  dash  for 
the  policemen  who  were  keeping  order  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  where  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  tide  of  human  beings — those  who  had 
already  crossed  the  ferry  to  this  side  and  those 
who  were  going  to  cross  it  to  the  other,  got  into 
a  jam — and  with  hackmen  and  newsboys  made  a 
din  and  confusion  perfectly  distracting.  They 
could  not  leave  their  post,  but  made  the  usual  Big. 
nal  for  others,  who  soon  joined  them  and  placed 
themselves  at  Mr.  Abert's  service.  He  stated  the 
case  briefly,  described  Amy,  and  they  set  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  search  of  her,  Mr.  Abert  stop- 
ping every  one  he  met  to  inquire  if  they  had  no- 
ticed  a  young  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair, 


about  ten  years  old,  on  the  ferry-boat  just  landed. 
Some  stared  blankly  at  him,  answered  "No"  and 
dashed  on :  one  with  a  coarse  laugh  said  "  he  saw 
a  half  dozen  girls  like  that  aboard;"  another 
more  patient  made  answer  that  he  "had  noticed 
a  pretty  flaxen-haired  girl  in  dark  clothes,  but 
when  the  horses  got  so  unmanageable  he  lost 
sight  of  her,  but  she  was  standing  not  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  boat " ;  then  he  went  his  way.  "  Go  to 
the  station-house  and  get  her  telegraphed,  sir,"  ad- 
vised an  old  man :  "  no  doubt  she  had  been  swept 
along  by  the  crowd  and  is  lost ;  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  a  little  boy  of  my  own  once,  but  I  found 
him  again."  This  seemed  to  be  the  most  plausi- 
ble thing  yet ;  and  Mr.  Abert,  cursing  himself  for  a 
hot-headed  old  fool,  directed  one  of  the  policemen 
to  start  the  telegraph  in  every  direction,  hastened 
back  to  look  for  Wythe,  whom  he  saw  standing  on 
the  pier,  with  blanched  face  and  uplifted  hands, 
talking  to  an  old  woman  who  was  telling  him 
something — and  the  something  was  that  she  had 
been  knocked  down  and  trampled  almost  to  death 
on  board  the  ferry-boat,  and  as  she  fell  had  seen 
several  people  go  overboard,  a  little  girl  with  them. 
She  had  been  watching  the  child  all  the  way  over, 
she  said,  "  she  beiii '  the  image  of  her  grand- 
daughter who  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  explosion 
of  a  kerosene  lamp  the  year  before,  she  was  so 
much  like  her  that  when  she  first  saw  her  it  put 
her  all  of  a  tremble." 

"  Drowned !  drowned !"  exclaimed  Wythe,  wring- 
ing his  hands  with  every  appearance  of  woe,  but 
thinking  in  his  wicked  heart  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  him  if  it  should  be  really  so,  than  for 
her  to  be  still  living  even  among  the  wilds  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  ready  to  spring  a  mine  under  his 
feet  all  the  time  by  coming  back. 

"Poor  man!"  said  the  idlers  who  stood  round 
eagerly  listening;  "  it  was  his  daughter  I  reckon 
he's  so  awfully  cut  up." 

Telegraph  wires  stretching  from  one  end  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  other  were  put  in  motion  by 
Mr.  Abert's ;  zeal,  detectives  were  engaged ;  a  mag- 
istrate's  office  visited  and  arrests  talked  of,  but  on 
an  examination  of  the  case  there  was  no  legal  cause 
found  for  the  arrest  of  any  one  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  boat;  the  accident  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  panic  among  the  passengers  themselves, 
startled  by  the  frightened  horses.  "Better  care," 
observed  the  magistrate  gravely,  "should  have  been 
taken  of  the  child,  and  it  was  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  you  did  not  think  of  her  safety  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  confusion."  Oh,  how  guilty  Mr. 
Abert  felt!  was  he  not  holding  her  hand,  did  he 
not  let  her  slip  away  from  him,  and  forget  all 
about  her  while  he  talked  politics  with  two  Greeley- 
mad  men?  So  much  for  his  conceit  and  sus- 
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picions!  it  would  have  been  :i  thousand  times  bet- 
ter it'  he  had  not  been  so  oftirious,  but  left  ber  in 
the  care  of  her  uncle,  and  staid  at  home  himself. 
That  is  what  he  thought,  and  he  scarcely  heard 
what  the  magistrate  said  :  " If  you  get  no  news  of 
her  by  ten  o'clock  to-night  I'd  advise  you  to  have 
the  river  dragged,  as  it  is  possible  she  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned." 

When  every  agent  of  discovery  was  put  in  opera- 
tion to  find  her,  dead  or  alive,  Mr.  Abert  and 
Deacon  Wythe  went  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  di- 
recting all  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  search  to 
be  made  to  them  there.  A  private  parlor  was  en- 
gaged and  the  two  men  went  silently  in  and  closed 
the  door.  The  Deacon  sat  like  one  stupefied  and 
speechless,  which  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Abert's  mercu- 
rial temperament  was  unendurable  as  well  as  exas- 
perating. 

"How  did  it  happen  that  you  let  the  child,  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  get  lost  ?"  he  asked  in  wrathy 
tones,  as  he  suddenly  wheeled  round  in  his  restless 
walk  and  stood  before  his  companion. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  Thefft  what  I'd  like  to 
know.  She  was  standin'  by  your  side,  hold  in'  on 
tu  your  hand  when  you  began  talkin'  tu  them  men 
'bout  Grant  and  Greeley.  Thet's  the  last  I  seen  of 
her,"  said  the  afflicted  Deacon. 

"So  she  was  poor,  little  dear!  I  had  forgotten 
again;  so  she  was.  I  wish  those  fellows  had  been 
breaking  stones  for  Greely  out  West;  they  got  me 
in  such  a  state  with  their  infernal  twaddle  that  I  lost 
sight  of  everything  and  didn't  even  hear  the  row  at 
the  other  end  of  the  boat.  Wythe!  I  wouldn't 
have  had  this  affair  to  happen  for  a  million  of  dol- 
ars,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  making  an  effort  to  restrain 
his  emotions. 

"  You  talk,  Squire,  like  one  'thout  hope ;  we  dun't 
know  ez  Amy's  drowned ;  fact  I  dun't  b'lieve  she  is. 
Ef  she  ain't,  I  dun't  see  how  she'll  miss  bein'  found 
with  all  them  p'leecemen  searchin'  for  her,"  an- 
swered Deacon  Wythe,  this  time  speaking  truly 
his  own  doubts. 

"There's  reason  in  what  you  say,  Wythe,  but  the 
old  woman's  story  sticks  to  me  and  lays  like  lead 
upon  my  heart.  I'm  afraid  she's  drowned,  poor  1  ittle 
innocent!  O  my  God!  how  sharply  Thou  dost 
take  down  all  human  conceit  in  a  moment !  "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Abert. 

"God's  ways  is  past  flndin'  out,  and  what  He 
ordains  no  man  can  withstan' : "  remarked  the  Dea- 
con in  his  most  nasal  tones. 

"O  bosh!  Do  you  think  God  ordained  that 
those  two  fools  should  come  talking  buncombe  to 
me,  just  to  let  that  child  wander  off  among  wild 
horses  to  get  knocked  into  the  East  River  and 
drowned?  No,  sir!  it  was  my  carelessness,  and 
yours  too,  for  you  should  have  been  on  the  watch, 


when  you  saw  that  I  wasn't,  to  keep  her  oat  of 
harm's  way.  But  I  am  most  to  blame.  I  be  IT  your 
pardon,  Wythe;"  said  Mr.  Abort,  still  walking  up 
and  down  the  room. 

The  Deacon  groaned, thrust  his  hands  into  lira 
pockets  and  leaning  back  in  his-  chuir  closed  his 
eyes  without  makfng  any  reply. 

lie  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Amy  was  either  drowned 
or  in  charge  of  the  man  who  had  agreed  to  tak^her; 
in  all  that  row  and  scuffle  and  uproar  among  h 
and  people,  he  must  have  had  his  hands  too  full  h> 
think  of  his  bargain,  and  it  was  more  than  prob- 
able that  she  had  bex*n  carried  along  with  the 
crowd  and  was  at  that  instant  wandering  tiiroagh 
the  streets  of  New  York  telling  her  story  to  one 
and  another,  as  she  inquired  her  way.  In  this 
state  of  selfish  uneasiness  it  was  the  easiest  thing 
on  earth  for  his  countenance  to  wear  an  expression 
akin  to  grief,  for  he  felt  himself  as  far  off  from  the 
thing  he  roost  coveted  on  earth  as  evei\ 

Towards  evening  and  up  to  midnight  reports 
came  in  to  them,  one  after  another,  from  various 
quarters,  all  having  one  sad  meaning:  "No  trace  of 
the  child  had  been  discovered,  and  at  daybreak 
we  shall  begin  to  drag  the  river,  as  had  she  been 
in  New  York  city  we  should  by  this  time  have  at 
least  got  a  clue  to  her  whereabouts."  Until  day- 
dawn,  then,  nothing  more  could  be  done. 

For  three  successive  days,  from  daybreak  until 
dark  were  the  red-shirted  uncanny  fishermen  of 
the  dead,  who  lived  by  searching  the  foul  river-bed 
for  lost  treasures  and  human  bodies,  dragging  (he 
East  River  with  their  grapnels,  all  untiring  and 
eager  to  catch  the  haul  that  would  be  worth  five 
hundred  dollars  to  him  who  secured  it. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  men 
in  one  of  the  boats  grappled  something  heavy; 
this  had  happened  before,  but  the  thing  they  had 
now  got  hold  of  felt  differently  and  they  began  to 
draw  it  slowly  to  the  surface  with  bated  breath 
and  glittering  eyes,  fiercely  inten-t  on  what  they 
were  about.  They  have  to  be  very  careful,  for  the 
tide  is  going  out  and  the  current  is  strong:  the 
boat  drifts,  and  one  must  take  the  oars,  leaving  only 
one  to  haul  at  the  rope.  Slowly — while  the  last 
gleam  of  the  red  autumnal  sunset  glints  athwart 
the  waters,  making  the  man  look  like  an  uneasy 
flame,  he  pulls  in  the  rope,  and  at  last,  lit  up  by 
the  golden  radiance  in  the  west,  it  appears  above 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  a  heap  of  something  covered 
with  the  black  ooze  of  the  river,  trailing  shreds 
of  old  rope,  slime,  and  tangled  grasses  that  had 
rotted  away  from  the  salt  marshes  and  gone  with 
other  dead  things  to  the  bottom.  With  slow, 
steady  movement  he  draws  it  nearer;  the  clear 
river  water  dashing  over  the  object  in  its  passage 
to  the  boat  cleanses  it  of  its  thick  foulness,  and  a 
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face,  or  what  had  once  been  a  face,  all  eaten  by 
fish  and  crabs,  is.visible,  also  some  tresses  of  golden 
hair  that  float  out  upon  the  tide  like  the  tissues 
and  stamens  of  some  rare  sea-flower !  The  bronzed . 
face  of  the  man  grows  gray,  and  he  holds  his  breath, 
as  he  leans  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  lifts  IT  in 
and  lays  IT  down  on  a  piece  of  canvas  that  he  has 
kept  ready  for  the  purpose.  The  man  at  the  oars 
stops  rowing,  and  they  both  bend  over  the  mangled 
remains  and  see  that  they  are  those  of  a  girl  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  years.  She  has  on  a  dark 
woolen  dress  but  it  is  torn  in  tatters,  its  original 
color  is  obliterated  by  the  black  ooze  and  stains  of 
the  river's  foulness:  arms,  neck,  and  limbs  eaten 
by  crabs  and  fierce,  hungry  fish ;  the  eyes  gone ;  the 
white,  even  teeth  bare  of  lips;  the  cheeks,  shreds 
and  fringes  of  white  shrivelled  flesh!  Where  por- 
tions of  the  scalp  remained  there  streamed  out 
long  golden  tresses. 

"That's  her  by  that  token,"  said  the  man,  touch- 
ing one  of  them  with  his  finger;  "cover  it  up,  mate; 
cover  it  up.  It's  a  awful  sight  to  see  when  a  fel- 
low's got  a  gal  of  his  own  'bout  the  age  of  this,  a 
purty,  blue-eyed  gal,  as  if  all'ays  waitin'  with  a 
lauf  and  a  kiss  for  her  dad  when  he  comes  home." 

"Sich  like,"  answered  the  other,  spreading  an- 
other pi  ce  of  canvas  over  the  body,  "makes  me 
shy  of  fish?  an' crabs  that's  cotch 'bout  yere.  Ther's 
not  monny  a  day  that  the  like  aiut  fished  up  souie- 
ere  'long  the  river." 

By  this  time  the  boat  reached  the  Morgue.  Itwas 
dark,  but  not  too  late  for  the  body  to  be  received ; 
it  was  taken  in  and  laid  upon  one  of  the  low  marble 
tables  or  slabs  a  stream  of  water  turned  on  it,  and  a 
messenger  sent  to  the  proper  ofBcial,  who  in  turn  no- 
tified Mr.  Abert  and  Deacon  Wythe  early  on  the 
following  morning  that  a  body  had  been  found 
answering  in  many  particulars  the  description  of 
the  missing  girl. 

Such  a  horror  seized  on  Wythe's  heart  when  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  woesome  object  that  he  came 
near  fainting.  He  would  not  have  come  to  the 
Morgue  with  Mr.  Abert  but  he  dared  not  stay  away : 
it  behooved  him  to  be  circumspect  in  every  partic- 
ular, and  now  he  stood  there,  his  eyes  fixed  with 
an  evil  fascination  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
body  of  his  niece,  his  face  as  white  as  that  of  a 
drowned  woman  on  another  slab  close  by  him, 
and  every  limb  trembling  as  with  ague.  There 
was  nothing  positive  to  idcntfy  the  body  as  Amy's 
except  a  W  worked  in  cross-stitch  on  the  neck- 
band of  her  undergarment;  the  color  of  the  dress, 
which  now,  that  the  water  had  cleansed  it  of  its 
worst  impurities,  was  discovered,  under  the  plaits 
near  the  belt,  to  have  been  once  a  dark  grey  or  slate- 
color;  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  hair,  size 
and  apparent  age,  and  Mr.  Abert  with  sinking 


heart  was  obliged  to  agree  with  Deacon  Wythe  in 
the  identification  of  the  body  as  that  of  Amy  Wythe, 
drowned  from  the  ferry-boat  in  crossing  from 
Brooklyn  to  New  York,  by  accidents  that  could 
neither  be  proven  nor  prevented."  That  is  what 
was  registered,  but  Mr.  Abert  was  not  satisfied : 
"  How  could  such  rapid  destruction  have  taken 
place  in  a  few  days?  not  only  her  flesh,  but  the 
very  clothes  torn  in  shreds !  Fish  do  not  eat  clothes, 
and  hers  could  not  have  rotted  sufficiently  in  so 
short  a  time  as  to  have  fallen  to  tatters  like  that," 
he  urged. 

"Ther's  many  a  thing  as  does  it,"  respectfully 
answered  the  man  who  had  found  the  body,  who 
stood  there  waiting  for  his  pay;  "bodies  come  up 
sometimes  after  a  little  while  drownin'  an'  gets 
battered  by  steam-boat  paddles  and  tangled  in 
them  screw-propeller  things,  or  catched  agin  the 
keels  of  ships ;  you  see,  sir,  th«  river's  full  of  'em, 
churnin'  up  an'  down  all  the  time,  and  if  a  body 
ain't  found  right  away  it  don't  stan'  a  chance. 
I've  known  the  force  of  the  current,  if  it  was  any- 
way strong,  as  it  has  been  these  two  days,  to  tear 
the  clothes  of  a  drowned  woman  to  flinders  when 
she  hadn't  been  in  the  water  twenty-four  hours. 
As  to  the  rest  of  it,  you  don't  know  what  fish  can  do, 
sir;  they're  wuss  than  vultures,  an'  it  don't  take 
'em  long  to  strip  the  flesh  oflf'n  a  body." 

"That's  so.  He  tells  the  truth,  gentlemen ;  he's 
the  oldest  hand  at  this  work  on  the  river,  and  he 
knows  what  he's  talking  about,"  said  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Morgue. 

Mr.  Abert  could  say  or  do  nothing  more:  she 
was  dead,  and  partly  through  his  carelessness — as 
he  thought — and  he  should  never  be  able  to  for. 
give  himself  while  he  lived.  Deacon  Wythe  got 
back  to  the  carriage  as  soon  as  decency  allowed; 
his  soul  sickened  at  the  very  thought  of  the  repul- 
sive-looking object  he  had  just  left,  so  that  he  could 
not  even  begin  to  take  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
after  all  Providence  had  so  directed  and  overruled 
his  affairs  that  he  would  come  into  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  property  he  had  so  long  coveted, 
far  sooner  than  he  had  ever  dared  hope. 

"Ride  back  alone,  Wythe,"  said  Mr.  Abert.  "  I 
will  give  the  neccessary  orders  to  the  undertaker 
when  he  comes,  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
body  to  be  forwarded  to  Ridge-Croft." 

"To  Ridge- Croft!  Wai,  yes:  I  didn't  think  of 
that,"  he  answered. 

"To  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her  father  and 
mother,"  continued  Mr.  Abert;  "no  one  will  grudge 
her  a  grave,  I  suppose."  Then  he  closed  the  carriage 
door  with  a  snap,  and  returned  to  the  Morgue,  where 
the  undertaker  he  had  sent  for  awaited  him. 

"Wrap  it  up  in  fine  linen,  and  fill  the  coffin 
with  flowers.  Handle  it  tenderly, — I'll  pay  you 
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well  for  your  trouble, — and  send  i t  to  this  address  by 
express," — said  Mr.  Abert,  writing  certain  direc- 
tions OB  a  card  and  giving  it  to  the  undertaker. 

"  I  will  attend  to  yonr  orders,  sir,  and  come  with 
it  myself  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  the  man  in  a 
quiet  professional  tone. 

"  Do  so ;  I  desire  it  certainty."  Then  Mr.  Afoert 
wanted  to  see  the  remains  wrapped  in  a  clean  white 
woolen  sheet,  and  laid  in  the  box  which  the  under- 
taker had  brought  with  him ;  after  \vhieh,.more  mis- 
erable than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  he  got  i»to 
a  passing  car,  not  caring  where  it  might  take  him. 


Our  Glorious  Pontiff.- 

To  our  pastor, 

King  and  master, 
Songs  of  triumph  raise  on  high;. 

Who  assailing, 

Never  quailing, 
Points  his  standard  to  the  sky. 

No  enslaverr 

But  a  savior, 
Bringing  gifts  of  sweetest  peace* 

Kings  sustaining, 

La  we  maintaining, 
Making  woes  in  freedom  cease. 

Boldly  guiding, 

Storms  deriding, 
See  he  leads  the  Church  along— 

Celebrated, 

Consecrated, 
By  the  saintly  martyr  throng! 

Let  your  sadness 

Turn  to  gladness^ 
Joyous  notes  of  triumph  soundY 

Loudly  praising, 

And  upraising, 
Strains  that  echo  far  around. 

Rome  acclaimeta 

And  proclaimeth 
How  she  loves  her  king  sublime; 

Tempests  quelling, 

Night  dispelling, 
Does  his  glory  ever  shine. 

In  affliction, 

Benediction, 
This  will  Pius  ever  give; 

While  he  blessea 

Rome  confesses 
She  without  him  cannot  live; 

Consternation, 

Desolation, 
Filled  the  Holy  City's  bound  j 

All  were  groaning, 

Sadly  mourning, 
At  the  crimes  they  saw  around. 

Many  an  hour 

Mary's  power 
At  Qaeta  he  implored, 

Sorrows  vanished 


When  the  banished 
Pius  is  to  Rome  restored. 

Rome  victorious,    • 

Rendered  glorious, 
By  the  Pontiff's  triple  crown; 

Praise  be  given 

tin-to  Heaven 
Through  the  Pastor-loving  town. 

Consolation, 

Veneration-, 
Every  Christian  people  shows;: 

While  with  brightness 

The  uprightness 
Of  the  life  of  Pius  glow*. 

Glories  shaded, 

Laurels  faded, 
Bloom  beneath  his  pious  cares; 

Light  infusing, 

Strength  diffusing, 
Borne  her  former  a&pect  wears. 

Wisdom  gushes, 

Onward  rushes 
In  a  stream  that  ever  flows; 

He  engages 

Learned  sages, 
By  the  eloquence  he  shows^ 

His  resources 

From  him  forces 
Tyranny  with  cruel  sword ; 

Yet  what  royal, 
Bounty  does  he  still  afford! 

As  an  ocean 

E'er  in  motion^ 
Flows  his  liberality; 
'Tis  his  pleasure 

In  his  treasure 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  to- see. 

Light  celestial 

With  terrestrial 
Glories  brightest  radiance  blends; 

Peace  descendeth^ 

Sorrow  endeth, 

Mary  joy  and  comfort  sends—- 
And the  holy, 

Meek  and  lowly 
Face  of  Mary  ever  bright, 

Pius  graces-, 

While  he  places 
Christ's  own  diadem  of  lights 

Torn  and  bleeding, 

Pius  leading, 
•^Cross  on  Cross!"  our  battle-cry; 

Seeking  solely 

Heaven's  holy 
Prize  for  all  our  victory- 
God  abideth 

And  provideth 
In  eternal  equity ; 

Hope  unfailing 

Still  prevailing, 
Thou  our  faithful  witness  be. 


— London  Universe. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and 
the   "Spectator." 

The  following  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  to  the  Spectator  appeared 
in  that  journal  on  Saturday  last: — 

SIR, — I  have  just  read  your  comments,  and  those  of 
the  Gnardian  newspaper,  upon  a  statement  made  by 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  Adoration  due  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  You  correctly  say  that 
I  affirmed  two  propositions: — First,  that  the  human 
Heart  of  Jesus  was  deified  by  union  with  the  Godhead 
of  the  Son;  second]}-,  it  is,  therefore, to  be  adored  with 
divine  worship.  Both  these  propositions  are  true,  and 
no  one  who  knows  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation would  question  either  of  them.  The  attack 
made  upon  them  proves  how  profoundly  the  Nestorian 
heresy  and  errors  akin  to  it  exist  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  now  assailing  the  Devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

In  proof  of  the  first  proposition,  namely  that  the 
human  Heart  of  Jesus  was  deified  by  union  with  His 
Godhead,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  humanity 
was  deified  dy  assumption  into  God.  In  proof  of  this, 
I  refer  you  to  Petavius,  "De  Incarnatione,"  lib.  iv. 
passim,  and  to  St.  Athanasius'  Orations  against  the 
Arians. 

As  to  the  second.  I  would  refer  you  to  St.  Thomas, 
P.  Tertia.,  quest,  xxv.,  art.  "Utrum  humanitas  Christi 
adoranda  sit  adoratione  lafria."  He  answers  affirm- 
atively, in  accordance  with  the  Ninth  Canon  of  the  Fifth 
(Ecumenical  Councial,  which  condemns  under  anath- 
ema the  notion  of  two  adorations. 

I  answer  your  criticism  rather  than  those  of  the 
Guardian,  because  I  believe  you  to  be  in  earnest.  If  the 
Sacred  Humanity,  as  a  whole,  be  an  object  of  Divine 
worship,  because  it  is  the  humanity  of  God,  then  every 
part  of  it,  being  indissolubly  united  with  God,  and 
incapable  of  separation  from  God,  partakes  of  the  same 
Divine  worship.  The  Sacred  Heart,  therefore,  is  to  be 
worshipped  with  Divine  worship,  because  it  is  the 
Heart  of  God,  subsisting  in  the  one  Divine  Person  of 
the  Eternal  Word.  You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting 
this  letter  in  your,  next  number. — I  am,  sir,  etc., 
4«  HENRY  EDWARD, 

Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

SALFORD,  Sept  20, 1873. 


Orm  LADY  OF  LOURDES. — Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co. 
have  just  published  a  beautiful  photograph  from  a 
fine  oil  painting  representing  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
as  she  appeared  to  Bernadette  on  the  llth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1858.  As  many  of  our  readers  will  want  to  get 
this  beantiful  photograph,  we  state  that  they  can 
receive  it  by  mail  by  sending  to  Messrs.  Murphy 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Cwrte-de-visite  size  costs  25 
cents;  cabinet  size,  50  cents:  full  size,  $1.  A 
description  of  the  Apparition  is  given  on  the  back 
of  each  picture. 


THE    SAINTS    AND     OURSELVES 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ESTEEM  FOR  RELIGIOUS  VOCATIONS. 

St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  having  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle  to  his  entrance  into  religion,  and 
resisted  alike  menaces  and  entreaties  to  lure  him 
back  to  the  world,  was  assailed  by  a  new  and  most 
insidious  snare.  A  divine,  whose  rank  in  the 
Church,  well-known  zeal  and  holiness,  and  natu- 
ral influence  as  a  fellow-countryman,  combined  to 
make  him  a  powerful  tempter  to  the  boy  of  seven- 
teen, came  to  Rome,  and  essayed  to  plead  for  the 
justly-indignant  parent,  whose  sacred  rights,  fa- 
therly affections  and  reasonable  hopes  had  all  been 
disregarded  in  the  fervor  of  immature  and  proba- 
bly transient  devotion.  The  good  Canon  Lassocki 
might  have  said  of  himself  what  a  Dominican 
Father  not  many  years  later  had  to  say  of  his  own 
similar  attempt  on  St.  Aloysius:  "I  was  set  to  do 
the  devil's  work  with  that  youth,  and  I  did  it  well, 
witli  all  the  skill  I  was  master  of,  yet  I  prevailed 
nothing."  The  youthful  Stanislaus  was  proof 
against  all. 

"  Oh!"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart — 
that  seraphic  heart  which  was  burning  with  di- 
vine love — "  how  differently  would  my  father  think 
and  speak  if  he  could  look  here  within,  and  see 
the  great  and  precious  good  with  which  God  lias 
enriched  my  soul  by  calling  me  to  the  Company 
of  Jesus !  Oh !  far  happier  am  I  in  my  poverty 
than  if  I  had  gained  all  the  riches  of  earth :  and 
ought  not  my  family  esteem  itself  far  more  hon- 
ored in  my  being  here  in  God's  house,  the  least 
amongst  His  great  servants,  than  if  I  had  attained 
the  highest  worldly  grandeur  in  my  own  ancestral 
house  ?"  This  was  but  the  argument  of  common- 
place piety,  familiar  to  the  youngest  child  who 
has  heard  anything  on  such  subjects. 

But  the  next  sentence  revealed  the  saint,  and  no 
wonder  the  whole  answer  silenced  the  learned 
Canon,  who  saw  in  it  the  "supernatural  wisdom" 
of  one  taught  by  God.  "But  has  not  my  father 
other  children  of  whom  he  may  dispose  at  his  will 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house  ?  "What  in- 
gratitude is  this  to  God,  who  has  given  him  many 
sons,  and  to  whom  he  has  the  heart  to  refuse  to  give 
back  even  one !  And  what  a  thought  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  entertain,  that  the  nobility  of  his  house  is 
dishonored  by  one  of  its  sons  being  in  the  service 
of  the  great  Monarch  of  Heaven !  Has  my  father 
ceased  to  love  me,  that  he  would  rob  me  of  this 
honor?  Could  he  deal  worse  with  me  if  he  hated 
me  ?  Who  can  wonder  if  I  do  not  hearken  to  a 
father  who  thus  acts  like  an  enemy  ?  and  that  to 
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a  love  so  injurious  to  ine  I  prefer  the  love  of  that 
God  who  prepares  an  eternal  and  priceless  reward 
for  those  who  serve  and  please  Him!" 

Ho  >v  keenly  the  seraphic  youth  felt  the  unworthy 
conduct,  as  to  him  it  seemed,  of  his  father,  is  evi- 
dent from  this  remarkable  outburst.  Perhaps  most 
persons  would  pronounce  it  sinful  in  the  extreme, 
being  at  once  a  presumptuous  "sitting  in  judgment 
on  a  parent,"  and  uncharitable  to  a  degree  that 
could  not  be  justified  in  any  case.  We  see  the  holy 
and  learned  priests  by  whom  the  youth  was  sur- 
rounded took  no  such  view  of  it;  and  as  they  were 
both  authorized  and  qualified  to  judge  rightly  of 
the  matter,  our  rigid  opinion  goes  for  naught. 
Moreover,  if  we  accept  the  Canon's  opinion  of  that 
vehement  little  speech,  that  it  was  inspired  by  wis- 
dom more  than  natural, — and  as  the  saint  had  lived 
upon  prayer  as  the  very  nourishment  of  his  mar- 
vellous life  from  infancy,  we  can  hardly  suppose  he 
held  a  conversation  so  important  as  this  without 
seeking  light  and  firmness  to  answer  aright, — then, 
we  are  shown,  at  once,  one  of  the  mysterious  se- 
crets of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  on  the  human  mind. 

The  Church  tells  us  that  the  supernatural  does 
not  destroy  the  natural,  but  purifies,  elevates  and 
transfigures  it;  and  the  care  which  she  has  always 
taken  in  preserving  human  dignity,  and  uphold- 
ing individuality  of  character,  is  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  rash  censures  passed  by  many  on 
whatever  approaches  "singularity."  St.  Stanis- 
laus shows  very  clearly  this  union  of  grace  with 
nature.  The  view  he  took  of  his  father's  opposi- 
tion was  a  harsh  one,  therefore  quite  natural  at  his 
age.  Youth,  even  sanctified  youth,  sees  things  in 
a  clear,  strong  light;  soft,  kindly  judgments  belong 
to  the  mellow  season  of  maturity.  But  the  intense 
love  of  God  which  gave  fire  to  those  indignant 
questions,  the  wisdom  that  saw  how  poor  was  all 
earthly  aggrandizement,  the  faith  that  preferred 
an  eternal  reward  to  present  enjoyment,  the  fervor 
that  rejoiced  in  being  admitted  as  the  least  among 
the  servants  of  God — all  this  was  clearly  superna- 
tural. Stanislaus  was  a  boy-saint.  Had  he  lived 
to  old  age  his  seraphic  charity  towards  God  could 
hardly  have  grown  more  intense,  but  his  charity 
towards  his  fellow-creatures  would  undoubtedly 
have  grown  in  forbearance  and  extenuating  inge- 
nuity. By  that  time  his  father's  conduct  would 
receive  a  more  indulgent  and  no  doubt  more  cor- 
rect interpretation.  In  grace,  as  in  nature,  there 
are  successive  seasons,  and  a  mature  saint  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  a  child-saint  as  the  time  of  fruits 
from  the  time  of  flowers. 

What  is  true  of  saints  is  true  of  the  virtuous  in 
every  degree  of  goodness.  What  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  expect  sons  or  daughters  to  hold 
firmly  to  a  religious  vocation,  and  at  the  same 


time  not  to  feel  that  parental  opposition  to  it  is 
unjust,  unkind  and  indevout?  They  must  feel  it 
so.  If  they  do  not,  if  once  they  begin  to  take  a 
lenient  view  of  the  situation,  and  make  excuses  and 
gentle  pleas  in  their  hearts  for  father's  anger  or 
mother's  sorrow,  natural  love  will  triumph  over 
the  supernatural  very  speedily.  Impartial  friends, 
boasting  of  their  dispassionate  judgment,  little 
dream  what  harm  they  are  doing  by  suggestions 
that  the  parents  know  best,  that  children  must  not 
presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  and  all  the 
never-tiring  arguments  and  expostulations  famil- 
iar on  such  occasions.  Could  the  young  people 
only  know  how  utterly  valueless  are  the  weighty 
remonstrances!  But  all  who  are  called  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical or  religious  state  are  not  endowed  with 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  a  Stanislaus,  and  too 
often  the  well-meaning  but  sadly  mistaken  advis- 
ers triumph.  "  You  have  got  your  way,  and  beaten 
God — a  bitter  victory!"  cries  Father  Faber. 

"There  is  hardly  any  account  a  man  had  not 
better  take  to  his  Creator's  judgment  than  one 
which  is  laden  with  the  spoiling  or  the  thwarting 
of  a  vocation."  Yet  how  few  seem  to  have  the 
slightest  scruple  on  this  point!  What  the  worldly- 
minded  do  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  a  voca- 
tion, pious  people  do  in  order  to  test  it.  If  it  will 
not  stand  the  test,  which  is  often  a  real  martyrdom 
of  the  tender  young  heart,  they  pronounce  it  an  il- 
lusion, and  are  devoutly  thankful  that  their  prac- 
tical method  of  seeing  to  these  things  discovered 
and  demolished  it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  after- 
events  may  show  the  practical  wisdom  was  most 
unwise.  And  even  when  through  the  grace  of 
God  the  vocation  remains  proof  against  all,  who  can 
tell  what  vacillation,  despondency  and  discourage- 
ment may  result,  not  only  through  the  novitiate 
but  for  long  after?  There  is  but  one  counsel  that 
relatives  and  friends  who  wish  to  act  fairly  and 
honestly  in  these  cases  can  give  to  the  young  per- 
sons: it  is  to  put  filial  love  entirely  out  of  the 
consideration,  for  if  it  be  allowed  a  hearing  it  will 
overpower  the  whispers  of  divine  love  in  the  soul, 
and  lead  to  endless  doubts,  scruples  and  changes 
of  purpose.  It  is  most  true  that  on  the  side  of 
parents  much  may  be  said.  There  is  a  common 
saying  that  it  is  mostly  the  good  and  pious  who 
oppose  or  at  least  bewail  their  children's  vocations. 
Worldly  parents  seldom  concern  themselves  what 
career  is  chosen,  unless  there  be  a  brilliant  pros- 
pect ahead  which  they  long  to  grasp  for  son  or 
daughter.  If  nothing  better  than  religion  offers 
they  are  apt  to  be  yielding;  and  should  there  be  a 
prospect  of  distinction  being  gained  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  they 
become  all  zeal  and  fervor,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  giving  the  beloved  child  to  God.  Ah  well, 
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St.  Peter  himself  was  worldly  once  upon  a  time, 
when  he  thought  perfection  consisted  in  being 
willing  to  live  on  Mount  Tliabor.  'Tis  no  use  in 
being  too  critical  on  worldly  Catholics,  for  who  is 
without  some  secret  leaning  to  worldliness  them- 
selves?  But  for  really  pious  and  sincere  servants 
of  God  to  be  unwilling  to  give  their  offspring  up 
to  Him  seems  unaccountable,  and  yet  in  many 
cases  they  have,  if  not  good,  at  least  natural  reasons. 
A  very  common  objection  arises  from  their  im- 
agining what  they  would  do  in  such  a  mode  of  life, 
and  as  they  know  that  it  would  be  wholly  insup- 
portable to  themselves,  they  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  the  son  or  daughter  it  would  be  equally 
so.  They  forget  that  their  youthful  days  are  past, 
and  that  many  things  which  they  scarcely  felt  when 
undergoing  them,  now  seem  almost  incredible 
when  they  look  back.  They  cannot  see  how  they 
got  through,  for  with  all  their  increase  of  knowl- 
edge and  long-practised  habits  of  virtue,  they  would 
shrink  from  encountering  some  of  those  early 
trials  and  vicissitudes. 

"  When  our  daughters  are  a  little  older  they  will 
see  that  what  they  think  love  of  God,  is  mere  love 
of  novelty,  excitement  and  conquering  difflcultfes. 
I  am  ashamed  to  remember  my  own  conceit  and 
arrogance  in  boyhood  days.  How  I  dashed  at  ob- 
stacles! How  I  grappled  with  difficulties!  The 
harder  the  better,  was  my  motto;  yes,  clear  into 
my  forties.  I  believe  the  first  bit  of  sense  is  twin 
brother  to  the  first  gray  hair.  Were  my  life  to  go 
over  I'd  save  some  of  the  go-aheaditiveness  to 
sprinkle  all  along  the  road.  My  stock  of  it  was 
used  up  long  ago,  and  should  a  reverse  of  fortune 
befall,  I  see  myself  going  through  the  struggle 
again!  No;  sir,  such  fool-hardy  enterprises  are  but 
the  illusions  of  youth  and  ought  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced." So  spoke  Mr.  Johns,  deprecating  most 
ungratefully  his  youth  which  had  made  him  what 
he  was;  because,  after  bearing  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  bear  it  over 
again,  now  that  the  cool  quiet  evening  of  life  was 
come. 

"  For  my  part  I  never  could  see  any  charm  in 
fuss  and  effort.  Old  Time  has  not  jogged  along 
with  me,  but  ambled  at  a  very  smooth  pace.  If 
he  should  take  to  jogging  now,  the  pitch-oft*  would 
be  instant  and  irremediable,  I  imagine.  I  think 
with  you  our  little  girls  had  better  take  things  easy, 
and  as  fop  Cousin  Tom's  hobble-de-hoy  wanting  to 
go  into  the  Seminary  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
A  priest,  if  he  is  a  good  one,  has  a  harder  life  than 
a  dog,  and  if  he  means  to  be  a  worldly  one  he  would 
do  better  to  stay  in  the  world." 

So  spoke  Mr.  Richards,  and  thus  the  lot  of  three 
souls  was  settled  for  this  life,  perhaps  for  the  next. 
The  mother's  quite  agreed  with  the  father's;  and 


as  one  couple  had  got  wearied  and  worn  in  strug- 
gling with  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  other 
had  grown  enervated  in  a  career  of  unmingled  pros- 
perity, they  decided  for  what  would  suit  their 
present  tastes,  and  laid  clown  the  law  for  the  young 
folks  accordingly,  while  everybody  admired  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  decision. 

Fannie  L.'s  widowed  mother  argued  in  the  same 
manner  against  her  vocation,  telling  her  it  was  un- 
grateful to  disregard  the  good  things  of  this  world 
which  God  had  given  them,  and  by  the  useful  em- 
ployment of  which  they  could  serve  Him  well  and 
save  their  souls — comfortably,  she  might  have 
added,  for  that  is  the  gist  of  such  arguments,  al- 
though it  remains  unuttered.  But  Fannie  knew 
her  mother  had  left  a  home  of  affluence  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  a  rising  young  lawyer,  and  that  she 
felt  a  just  pride  in  looking  back  to  the  days  of  early 
struggles  which  love  had  lightened  and  religion 
blessed.  She  pressed  the  argument  home,  until 
Mrs.  L.,  vanquished  at  last,  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  her  daughter  might  be  able  to 
bear  for  the  love  of  God,  her  "  chosen  One  amongst 
a  thousand,"  similar  trials  to  those  which  she,  as 
a  loving  and  faithful  wife,  had  cheerfully  endured. 
Strange  it  is,  that  parents  who  have  felt  the  won- 
drous power  of  love  in  these  matters  trust  so  little 
to  it  for  their  offspring.  Do  they  then  deem  these 
incapable  of  such  unselfish  love;  or  do  they  fancy 
that  love  has  become  in  fact  a  myth  ?  It  is  not  a 
very  good  sign  of  the  times  when  love,  both  human 
and  divine,  seems  to  be  little  relied  on. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  perplexed  in  a  manner  that  is  per- 
haps not  very  uncommon.  The  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart  had  been  to  give  a  son  to  the  altar,  a  daugh- 
ter to  the  cloister, — but  she  was  disappointed.  In 
her  old  age  the  same  pious  desire  returned  in  con- 
nection with  her  grandchildren.  Two  of  these  she 
had  adopted  on  their  mother's  death,  and  as  they 
grew  up  she  indulged  more  and  more  confidently 
the  hope  that  in  her  lively,  wayward,  yet  affec- 
tionate Eulie  she  would  find  the  blessing  of  her 
last  days,  while  quiet,  gentle  Agnes,  vowed  to  the 
cloister,  should  fulfil  her  lifelong  dream.  In  the 
most  charming  spirit  of  obedience  to  her  grand- 
mother's well-known  wishes,  Agnes  went  to  three 
convents  in  succession,  only  to  leave  each  in  dis- 
gust; religion  was  not  pleased  with  her,  nor  she 
with  it.  Mrs.  Grey,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
had  hard  thoughts  of  Religious.  Why  should  they 
persist  in  deciding  that  her  little  girl,  whose  sweet 
yielding  disposition  so  well  accorded  with  her 
name,  had  no  vocation  ?  The  old  lady  fretted  and 
wept,  and  Agnes  wept  with  her,  peacefully  and 
tranquilly,  like  a  pretty  lamb  as  she  was,  said 
grandmamma  to  her  sympathetic  friends,  who  all 
agreed  that  novice-mistresses  could  be  as  whimsi- 
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cal  and  prejudiced  as  other  people,  that  their  dear 
friend  was  cruelly  persecuted,  and  sweet  little 
Agnes  a  perfect  martyr.  Agnes  bore  the  honors 
of  her  new  title  with  wondrous  ease  and  grace,  but 
grandmamma  had  no  fancy  for  being  made  a  saint 
by  contradiction  and  thwarting  of  her  purpose. 
She  was  bent  on  accomplishing  it,  though  the  way 
of  doing  so  was  not  by  any  means  clear,  unless  she 
took  Eulie  at  her  word  and  made  a  nun  of  her,  as 
she  gaily  proposed.  Mrs.  Grey  had  no  idea  of  clos- 
ing with  such  an  offer.  Eulie  was  a  good  child 
certainly,  but  she  was  not  going  to  expose  herself 
by  sending  such  a  grandchildto  the  Religious  life. 
For  Eulie  was  self-willed  and  self-opinionated,  as 
every  one  could  see,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
tempest,  fierce  though  brief,  gave  token  of  the 
stormy  temperament  over  which  rippled  the  sunny, 
frolicsome  ways  that  made  her  the  old  lady's  pet, 
and  darling.  True,  at  school  she  had  been  consid. 
ered  docile  and  tractable  in  the  main,  and  grand- 
mother could  "wind  her  round  her  finger,"  but 
she  was  nowhere  the  established  favorite  that 
Agnes  was,  and  if  the  latter  had  no  vocation  what 
was  to  be  said  of  Eulie  ? 

As  time  went  on  and  every  pious  visitor  was 
entertained  with  the  story  of  this  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, it  happened  that  a  prelate  of  much  experi- 
ence in  cloistral  affairs,  and  great  renown  as  a  judge 
of  vocations,  came  to  hear  of  it,  and  amazed  Mrs. 
Grey  by  singling  out  Eulie  at  first  sight  as  one 
who  would  make  an  excellent  religious,  while  he 
quietly  negatived  all  her  arguments  and  prognosti- 
cations in  the  case  of  Agnes.  The  fond  grandmo- 
ther submitted,  though  with  a  poor  grace,  to  the 
decision ;  and  Eulie,  contrary  to  everybody's  ex- 
pectation, not  only  remained  in  the  cloister,  but 
more  than  fulfilled  the  wise  Bishop's  prediction  in 
her  after  career.  It  puzzled  Mrs.  Grey,  for  many 
a  year,  how  her  wilful,  high-spirited  Eulie  became 
the  model  Religious ;  to  the  last,  she  could  not  quite 
understand  it,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  how  Agnes — 
sweet,  timid,  lamb-like  Agnes — turned  out  to  be 
headstrong  and  defiant  to  a  degree  which  Eulie's 
worst  tantrums  had  never  reached,  gloomy  when 
she  was  not  wrathful,  stubborn  when  not  openly 
disobedient,  and,  drollest  of  all,  thinking  herself  a 
saint  meanwhile.  Mrs.  Grey's  mistake  is  shared 
by  not  a  few  inexperienced  and  hasty  settlers  of 
vocations. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


MAN  has  been  created  through  love,  and  this  is 
why  he  is  so  disposed  to  love.  On  one  side  he  is 
so  great  that  nothing  can  content  him  on  earth ; 
it  is  only  near  God  that  he  is  contented.  Draw  a 
fish  from  the  water — it  ceases  to  live.  Such  is 
man  without  God. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

From  the  22d  to  the  29th  of  October  one  hundred 
and  six  letters  were  entered  on  our  register ;  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  new  associates  have  been 
enrolled;  conversion  has  been  asked  for  twenty 
individuals  and  twelve  families;  thirty-seven  sick 
person^  and  various  localities  where  yellow  fever 
is  prevailing  have  been  recommended;  various 
favors  have  been  solicited  for  sixty-two  individ- 
uals, four  parishes,  one  community,  one  school 
and  three  sodalities. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"  I  thank  God  and  you  all  for  praying  for  my 
brother.  He  came  back  and  is  attending  to  his 
duties.  Mother  had  not  seen. him  for  four  years; 
we  thought  he  was  dead.".... "I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  you  for  sending  me  the  water  of  Lourdes, 

which  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good." "A 

man  who  had  once  been  a  Catholic  fell  sick  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  became  very  low  and  delirious. 
Some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  was  administered  to 
him,  and  by  its  use  his  senses  were  restored  to 
him  and  his  health  is  improving.". ..  ."All  the 

persons  (but  Mrs. )  who  received  the  water  are 

better.  Nine  are  doing  very  well,  thanks  to  Our 
Blessed  Mother ;  I  never  asked  her  for  anything  yet 

but  she  granted  it." "The  vial  of  blessed 

water  you  sent  me  arrived  in  due  time,  and  has 
been  used  with  the  desired  effect,  thanks  to  Our 

Blessed  Mother." "My  mother,  who  was  very 

sick,  is  now  able  to  attend  her  domestic  duties  since 
using  the  miraculous  water  and  making  a  novena 

to  St.  Joseph." "I  gave  some  of  the  water  to 

a  poor  woman  suffering  with  the  asthma.  It  has 
cured  her  as  also  my  mother  who  had  a  sore 

throat,  thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Lady." "The 

vial  of  the  blessed  water  you  sent  me  some  months 
past  has  done  my  eyes  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Please  help  me  in  returning  thanks  to  God  and 

His  Blessed  Mother "A  Protestant  woman 

has  been  cured,  by  the  water  of  Lourdes,  of  a  se- 
rious infirmity;  also  an  aged  Catholic  lady,  of 
rheumatism.  She  never  stood  on  her  feet  for  five 
years;  now  she  can  walk  through  the  room,  and 
is  still  improving.  It  has  cured  upwards  of 
twenty  persons  differently  afflicted.". ..  ."About 
two  years  ago  a  lady  broke  her  leg  and  suffered 
untold  agony  with  the  linjb  that  was  dead  and 
had  to  be  amputated,  so  said  the  physicians.  On 
the  evening  before  the  operation  she  got  better,  and 
finally  entirely  well ;  all  through  the  prayers  and 
novenas  made  to  Our  Blessed  Lady.  A  short 
time  ago  she  hurt  her  limb  very  badly  and  it 
again  became  quite,  sore  but  she  has  been  much 
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relieved  by  using  the  blessed  water." "Some 

time  ago  I  asked  to  be  enrolled,  together  with  my 
wife  and  children,  in  the  Association  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  imploring  her  protec- 
tion to  procure  me  the  means  to  support  my  fam- 
ily by  employment.  I  then  promised  that  out  of 
the  first  fruits  of  this  employment  I  would  make 
a  donation  to  the  church  you  are  building  in  her 
honor.  I  now  enclose  you  five  dollars  for  this  in- 
tention and  ask  that  myself  and  family  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  daily  Mass.". . .  ."I  must  say  to 
you  that  from  the  time  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Association  I  am  quite  changed  and  truly  a  happy 
man." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  Association 
FRANK  W.  CANAVAN,  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  who 
died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26th  ult.,  aged  thirty 
years;  at  St.  Mary's,  Jasper  County,  111.,  CAROLINE 
HOLLINGER,  who  led  an  edifying  life. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 

CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
A    Legend   of  the    Southwest. 

BY  M.  j.  c. 

[CONTINUED.] 

And  the  mother,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  chil- 
dren,— Charles  and  Eleanor  on  each  side  of  her 
chair,  bending  over  her  tenderly,  the  infant  in  her 
lap,  and  the  other  three  boys,  pressing  up  closely  to 
her, — tells  them  the  sweet  old  story  dear  to  every 
childish  heart.  "Now,  my  darlings!"  she  says  in 
conclusion,  "danger  is  drawing  very  near  to  us,  and 
even  your  mother  cannot  always  have  you  in  sight. 
We  cannot  tell  what  sudden  peril  any  one  of  you 
might  fall  into,  perhaps  when  I  was  not  by  your 
side.  So  I  ana  going  now  to  put  each  one  of  you 
in  the  special  care  of  your  own  special  angel ;  we 
will  have  a  little  feast  in  their  honor  to-morrow, 
and  I  want  each  of  you  to  join  me  in  the  prayers 
by  which  I  commend  you  to  your  angel's  care. 
I  shall  then  feel  more  tranquil  about  my  darlings." 

"Yes,  mamma  dear,  we  will;  and  we'll  ask  the 
dear  Queen  of  the  angels  to  take  care  of  our  own 
mamma;  won't  we,  Ellie?"  said  little  Bernard. 

The  next  day  the  fond  mother  contrived,  with 
Ellie's  help,  quite  a  beautiful  little  festival,  in 
which  the  boys  took  part  joyously  and  which  left 
a  deep  impression  and  ineffaceable  memory  on 
each  young  heart.  For  days  following,  the  chil- 
dren's talk  was  continually  about  angels,  and  they 
repeated  to  one  another  the  lovely  stories  their 


mamma  had  told  them  about  these  dear  guardians. 

"I'd  like  to  have  been  Tobias,  that  I  would"! 
cried  irrepressible  Jimmy. 

"So  would  I  !"  put  in  the  four  years  old  Harry. 
"He  had  a  nice  little  dog!" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  the  dog.  But  just  think 
of  having  an  angel  to  go  with  a  fellow  every- 
wheres, — and  take  such  good  care  of  him, — and 
get  him  a  nice  wife  and  lots  of  money !  I  wish  my 
angel  would  let  me  see  him  anyhow,  don't  you, 
sister  Ellie?" 

"Yes,  Jimmy  dear;  I  have  always  longed  to  see 
my  guardian  angel.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I 
used  to  think  about  it  all  the  time.  I  remember 
once  praying  to  God  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
see  my  angel,  only  just  once,"  replied  Ellie 
merrily. 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  do  see  my  angel,  but  not 
with  my  eyes,"  said  the  thoughtful  Bernard,  whose 
dreamy,  spiritual  eyes  looked  as  if  he  might  in- 
deed possess  the  poet's  wondrous  gift  to  "coin 
bodiless  images  from  his  brain." 

"  How  can  you  see  anything  if  not  with"  your 
eyes  ? "  demanded  the  matter-of-fact  Charles,  with 
a  laugh  at  Bernard's  expense. 

"I  don't  know  how,  Charlie;  but  I  know  I  do. 
When  I  am  alone  sometimes,  and  thinking,  I  just 
shut  my  eyes  up  tight,  and  such  beautiful  creatures, 
—oh!  I  can't  begin  to  describe  them!  and  some- 
times they  seem  to  talk  to  me.  Now,  Charlie,  I 
know  that  don't  sound  true,  yet  it  is  real  true ;  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  a  wrong  story,  would  I,  sister 
Ellie?" 

"No  indeed,  darling  brother,  you  wouldn't.  I 
believe  every  word  you  say;  and  lean  tell  you 
how  it  is.  The  soul  has  eyes  as  well  as  the  body, 
Charlie,  and  the  eyes  of  the  soul  or  mind  we  call 
imagination.  Great  poets  and  painters  see  beauti- 
ful images  in  this  way  before  they  describe  or 
paint  them.  It's  a  very  beautiful  gift  to  possess?" 

Bernard's  eyes  brightened  at  this  explanation. 
"Will  I  be  a  poet  some  day,  sister  Ellie?"  asked 
he,  earnestly. 

"You  will  indeed,  if  you  live.  You  are  my  lit- 
tle poet  now.  Don't  you  remember  the  pretty  ver- 
ses you  made,  and  I  wrote  them  down  for  you  ?" 

Bernard  blushed  and  ran  away  at  the  allusion  to 
this  first  effort  of  his  young  genius. 

"Ellie,"  said  Charles,  suddenly,  "the  time  may 
be  near  when  we  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  house  at  all.  Let's  go  to-day  to  the  woods 
down  by  the  river  yonder,  and  while  you  get  a  lot 
of  wild  grapes  for  mother  I'll  strip  the  peccan 
trees.  I  know  mother  wants  the  grapes ;  sho  said 
so  once;  and  then  you  know  wo  must  have  some 
nuts  laid  up  for  winter.  We'll  take  our  ponies 
and  bags  to  load  them ;  or  else  we'll  ride  the  pon- 
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ies  and  take  a  third  horse  to  tote  home  our  fruit 
and  nuts.  Come  on,  Eliie;  let's  go  right  off." 

But  Ellie,  though  greatly  tempted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  ride  and  some  nuts,  prudently  cfemurrcd. 
There  was  danger,  she  feared.  At  all  events  the 
mother  must  decide.  So  they  ran  to  her,  and 
Charles  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  excursion.  It 
might  be  their  last  chance  for  a  ride  that  fall,  he 
said,  and  it  was  absolutely  certain  there  were  no 
Indians  near  as  yet.  It  was  only  a  mile:  they 
would  ride  their  mustang  ponies  and  be  back  in 
no  time.  And  Ellie  needed  the  ride ;  she  was  get- 
ting pale,  mewed  up  this  way.  So  ran  on  master 
Charles. 

The  mother  hesitated,  she  always  feared  to  have 
them  out  of  her  sight;  yet  after  all  it  was  quite 
certain  that  no  savages  were  near  as  yet,  and  her 
darling  Ellie  did  look  pale  and  anxious.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  wildest  liberty  and  to  daily  rides  and 
rambles,  a  month's  confinement  had  told  upon 
poor  little  Eleanor.  Her  longing  eyes  pleaded  more 
effectually  than  all  Charlie's  eloquence. 

"Well,  children,"  said  the  mother  at  last,  "you 
may  ride  that  far,  but  return  quickly.  Never  mind 
gathering  grapes  or  nuts  except  a  few  handfuls  for 
the  children.  And  now  go  quickly,  that  you  may 
return  the  sooner." 

With  a  gay  shout  the  two  children  ran  off  to  get 
their  ponies,  and  soon  reappeared  with  them  sad- 
died  and  bridled.  Ellie  then  tied  on  her  hat  and 
threw  a  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  and  both 
came  to  embrace  their  mother  before  starting. 
Their  father  was  from  home  that  day. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong  in  consenting  to 
your  trip,"  said  the  anxious  mother,  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  if  anything  should  happen  to  you,  my 
darlings,  I  believe  it  would  kill  me  outright.  Do 
hurry  home  again,  for  I  shall  be  miserable  till  you 
return." 

"Then  I  won't  go  a  step,"  said  Ellie, decidedly; 
but  her  mother  overruled  her  and  bade  her  go,  as 
she  really  needed  the  out  of  door  air,  but  only  has- 
ten back  again.  And  after  kissing  each  and  all  of 
the  family,  the  two  poor  children  started  off  on 
their  momentous  ride. 

The  heavy  and  dark  shadow  of  sorrow  was  now 
at  last  falling  upon  this  happy  home.  This  fatal 
ride  was  the  beginning  of  misfortune  to  the  Darcy 
family. 

The  mother  stood  long  at  the  door,  watching 
with  all  her  heart  in  her  loving  eyes  the  disap- 
pearing forms  of  her  children.  She  felt  that  they 
needed  the  pleasant  exercise  in  this  sunny  Octo- 
ber air;  she  knew  that  the  distance  to  the  peccan 
grove  by  the  river  was  but  trifling,  and  that  the 
children  would  be  prudent,  yet  she  could  not  sub- 
due a  certain  cold,  creeping  terror  that  had  made 


itself  felt  in   her  heart    since   they  rode  away. 

At  last  they  disappeared  entirely  under  the 
shadow  of  the  distant  trees,  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
Mrs.  Darcy  turned  to  go  in.  The  little  boys  were 
romping  about  in  the  wildest  spirits,  all  but  Ber- 
nard, and  when  the  mother  looked  around  for  him 
she  discovered  him  seated  alone  in  a  distant  cor- 
ner, pale,  sad  and  silent. 

"What  ails  my  darling  boy  to-day?"  asked  she, 
tenderly,  going  up  to  give  her  child  a  kiss.  "Are 
you  disappointed,  Bernard,  because  I  did  not  let 
you  go  with  Charles  and  Ellie?" 

"No,  dear  mamma!"  replied  the  boy,  returning 
her  caress.  "  But  I  am  sorry  you  let  them  go.  I 
feel  as  if  something  was  going  to  happen.  O 
mamma!"  and  the  boy's  voice  rose  to  a  shrill,  un- 
natural pitch,  and  the  tears  began  to  stream  from 
his  eyes,  "  how  could  you  let  them  go  ?  I  see — I 
see  my  darling  Ellie!  she  will  not  come  back  to 
us ! " 

A  fearful  trembling  that  was  almost  a  nervous 
convulsion  seized  the  impressible  child,  and  though 
the  mother  tried  to  soothe  and  reassure  him  she 
was  herself  in  a  pitiable  condition;  every  word 
the  boy  uttered  vibrated  in  her  inmost  heart. 

But  what  could  she  do  ?  Her  husband  and  Un- 
cle Jimmy  were  both  from  home,  though  expected 
to  return  very  soon;  she  dared  not  leave  her  little 
ones  alone  at  home  to  go  after  the  absent  ones 
herself;  so  she  could  only  fulfil  that  hardest  of  all 
duties  to  an  ardent  soul  in  times  of  peril,  the  duty 
of  waiting  patiently  until  help  arrived.  She  took 
her  rosary,  and  with  her  children  sought  comfort 
and  strength  in  this  cherished  devotion.  At  last, 
feeling  soothed  and  tranquillized,  she  went  about 
her  household  tasks.  One  hour  elapsed,  and  then 
another,  but  still  they  came  not.  But  ere  the  third 
hour  had  entirely  fled,  Mrs.  Darcy  heard  the  sound 
of  horses  approaching  rapidly,  and  the  sudden 
throb  of  relief  that  almost  stopped  her  heart's  beat- 
ing told  her  how  great  her  terror  had  been.  She 
rushed  to  the  door,  followed  by  her  children ;  but 
only  to  see  her  husband  riding  up  to  the  house 
accompanied  by  several  other  men,  all  of  them 
neighboring  settlers  on  the  frontier.  There  was 
an  expression  written  on  each  stern  face  as  they 
dismounted  at  the  door  that  turned  poor  Mary 
Darcy's  very  blood  to  ice.  "  My  children ! "  she 
feebly  moaned. 

"News,  Mary!  sudden  and  startling  news!" 
said  her  husband,  approaching  to  take  her  hand, 
when  he  was  startled  and  affrighted  by  a  wild  ap- 
palling shriek  that  burst  from  her  lips  as  she 
pointed  towards  the  woods  with  the  other.  Every 
pushed  him  violently  back  with  one  hand  and 
eye  followed  the  direction  of  her  outstretched  hand 
and  all  were  surprised  to  see  that  noihing  more 
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alarming  was  visible  than  the  figure  of  young 
Charlie  Darcy,  her  elde'st  boy,  riding  rapidly  to- 
wards the  house.  The  mother's  strained  eye  was 
not  fixed  upon  him,  but  bent  on  the  distant  forest 
— or  rather  grove — behind  him. 

"Do  you  see  Indians  lurking  in  the  woods,  that 
you  scream  so  wildly,  Mary?"  asked  her  husband. 
"For  surely  the  mere  sight  of  our  son  is  not  teirify- 
ing,  though  he  has  no  business  to  be  riding  in  that 
direction  in  these  perilous  times." 

"  I  allowed  them  to  go !  I — the  careless  mother 
— permitted  them  to  go  from  my  sight!  O  my 
Eleanor!  my  only  daughter!  my  heart's  life! 
where  are  you?" 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  her  auditors,  but 
in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  anxiety  Mary  Darcy  pushed 
her  way  through  them  and  ran  swiftly  to  meet  her 
son. 

"Where  is  your  sister,  my  son!  Why  did  you 
come  home  without  her  ?"  cried  the  mother,  grasp- 
ing the  pony's  birdie  rein  fiercely  and  throwing 
him  back  upon  his  haunches  by  her  sudden  ac- 
tion. 

"Eleanor!  Why,  isn't  she  homo  yet?"  replied 
the  boy  anxiously.  "Don't  blame  me,  dear  mother ; 
I  obeyed  Ellie  in  everything.  I  missed  her  at 
last,  and  sure  that  she  was  home  before,  me  I  hur- 
ried off  at  once." 

Mr.  Darcy  and  his  friends,  comprehending 
quickly  the  meaning  of  this  scene,  sprang  upon 
their  horses  again  and  rode  up  to  the  spot  where 
Charles  and  his  mother  were  standing.  They  were 
fully  armed;  at  that  time  no  man  ventured  from 
home  without  a  rifle  slung  to  his  saddle  bow  and 
pistols  at  his  belt. 

Mrs.  Darcy  was  listening  to  her  son,  her  face 
as  pale  as  death  itself,  and  her  eyes  dim  with  the 
anguish  of  despair.  Mr.  Darcy  felt  that  it  was 
no  time  for  reproaches,  either  to  his  wife  or  son. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  Mary ! "  said  he,  kindly ;  "  she 
is  no  doubt  lingering  in  the  grove  somewhere. 
We  will  search  for  her  immediately.  Tell  me 
quickly,  Charles,  where  you  saw  her  last."  He 
spoke  calmly,  and  with  manly  fortitude,  but  his 
heart  was  rent  with  agony.  Ellie  was  her  father's 
idol  and  favorite  always. 

"  When  we  got  there,"  said  poor  Charlie,  striv- 
ing not  to  weep,"  we  rode  around  awhile,  looking 
for  the  best  trees  in  the  peccan  grove.  I  tied  my 
pony  and  climbed  a  tree  to  shake  down  the  nuts. 
Ellie  gathered  some  in  a  bag.  After  awhile  she 
said  she  would  stay  there  and  keep  on  gathering, 
while  I  rode  down  to  the  great  old  vine  on  the  cot- 
tonwoods,  and  gathered  the  basket  full  of  grapes. 
Then  I  should  return  to  her  and  we  would  go  home 
with  our  nuts  and  grapes.  The  last  thing  she  said 
was  to  tell  me  with  a  laugh  that  I  must  hurry  up 


or  she  wouldn't  wait  for  me,  but  would  ride  of 
home  without  me.  I  was  gone  maybe  half  at 
hour,  not  more.  When  I  returned,  there  was  the 
bag  half  full  of  nuts ;  but  no  Ellie.  Her  pony  was 
gone  too,  so  of  course  I  thought  she  had  gone 
homo.  Where  else  could  she  have  gone?" 

"O  God!  give  me  back  my  child!"  cried  the 
poor  mother  wildly.  "You  are  sure — very  sure 
dearest  husband,  of  what  you  told  us  yesterday, 
that  there  are  no  Indians  lurking  around  our 
neighborhood  ?  Are  you  not  ?  " 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  appeal,  but  the 
men  exchanged  a  glance  of  dark,  sorrowful  de-  - 
spair.  News  had  reached  them  that  very  day  thai 
the  savages  were  at  last  really  on  the  warrpath, 
and  alas!  that  some  had  been  seen  by  the 'white 
scouts,  only  the  night  before,  not  far  from  this  veiy 
neighborhood.  The  unhappy  mother  saw  and 
read  those  glances.  She  threw  up  her  hands 
wildly,  and  with  one  despairing,  heart-broken  cry 
fell  senseless  upon  the  earth.  Uncle  Jimmy  Maher 
sprang  from  his  horse  and  tenderly  raised  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  Go  on,  Darcy,  and  search  for  your  daughter ;  go 
on  with  him,  men,  and  aid  him;  there's  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  Leave  poor  Mrs.  Darcy  in  my 
care,  my  friend ;  I  will  take  her  home  and  take 
care  of  her." 

And  they  all  saw  that  so  it  must  be ;  the  fate  of 
poor  Eleanor  was  the  first  and  greatest  considera- 
tion. Darcy  sprang  from  his  horse,  pressed  an 
anxious  kiss  upon  the  cold  brow  of  his  inanimate 
wife,  and  pressing  Uncle  Jimmy's  hand  in  a  firm 
grasp  for  an  instant,  he  Quickly  mounted  again 
and  was  off  like  the  wind  with  his  companions. 

Uncle  Jimmy  Maher  lifted  poor  Mary  Darcy  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  home.  It  was  not  far,  but 
before  they  reached  it  she  had  revived  and  awoke 
once  more  to  a  sense  of  her  fearful  loss  and  un- 
paralleled misery.  Slipping  down  from  the  arms 
of  her  faithful  old  friend,  she  walked  beside  him, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  so  entered  again  her  des- 
olate dwelling. 

"  Come,  my  little  ones !  Come,  dear  Uncle  Jim- 
my!"  murmured  she,  in  tones  of  ineffable  sadness; 
"  we  have  but  one  refuge,  one  last  hope.  Let  us 
cast  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy, 
of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  of  Consolation.  It  is 
but  a  few  da}^  ago,  dear  friend,"  added  she,  turn- 
ing to  Uncle  Jimmy,  "since  Charles  himself  knelt 
with  us  at  this  little  shrine,  and  with  his  own  lips 
besought  God  to  protect  his  loved  ones,  promising 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  God's  service  if  we 
were  spared.  Now  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  and 
my  children  in  prayer.  Cannot  you  also,  dear 
James,  offer  some  promise,  some  sacrifice:  to  God 
in  behalf  of  our  darlin?  Ellie  ? " 
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Tiie  old  man's  face  worked  convulsively. 
Though  a  true  Catholic,  lie  had  for  many  years 
been  a  careless  one,  and  had  never  approached  the 
Sacraments  even  once  since  the  Darcys  had  known 
him.  He  pressed  Mrs.  Darcy's  hand,  and  bowed 
his  head  in  acquiescence.  Then  he  went  up  and 
knelt  before  the  little  altar,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hard,  toil-stained  hands,  and  for  some  minutes 
prayed  in  silence.  "I  too  have  registered  a  vow, 
leur  Mrs.  Darcy,"  said  he  at  last,  raising  his  head; 
"and  I  trust  our  prayers  will  be  favorably  heard 
in  heaven.  Let  us  now  say  the  Litany  together." 
na  dear!  let  UP  «av  that  beautiful  prayer, 
to  ,  you  taught  us,"  cried  little 

B  ,  - 

"\\  e  will  s-'y  both  the  Litany  and  the  prayer  to 
tire  angels;  and  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  too,  if 
Uncle  Jimmy  can  reiin...  ith  us  that  long,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Darcy. 

"Certainly,  I  shall  stay;  Darcy  left  his  family 
in  my  care  during  his  absence.  Let  me  first  go 
and  lock  the  outer  gates,  so  that  none  of  our  crawl- 
ling,  creeping,  reptile-like  enemies  can  make  their 
entry  into  our  inclosure  unknown  to  us." 

Uncle  Jimmy  did  so;  nor  was  he  any  too  soon; 
for  a  sharp  eye  might  have  espied  a  dusky  object, 
almost  flat  upon  the  ground,  crawling  around  out- 
side of  the  chapparal  and  seeking  to  make  an  un- 
susf  ected  entrance.  He  would  have  hidden  some- 
where within  the  inclosure  until  night,  and  then 
if  possible  fired  the  buildings,  or  at  least  opened 
the  gates  to  admit  the  savages.  Thanks,  however, 
to  Uncle  Jimmy's  precautions  he  did  not  make. 
"1  an  entrance  at  that  time.  The  rest  of  that 
day  was  spent  in  prayer  and  in  bitter  weeping  on 
'  ^  little  boys,  especially  Charles,  who 
:ould  not  be  <••  -forted.  The  thought  that  he  had 
lcft--cveu  in  m;r  own  request — his  darling  sister, 
was  torture  to  his  affectionate  heart. 

Bernard,  with  a  display  of  sense  and  judgment 
astonishing  in  a  child  of  so  few  years,  attempted 
to  console  his  weeping  brother.  "Charlie,"  said 
he,  creeping  up  softly,  and  throwing  his  arms 
round  his  brother's  neck,  "don't  you  cry  about 
what  you  did.  Do  you  think  that  mamma  would 
feel  any  better  if  you  and  Ellie  both  were  carried 
off?  And  if  the  Indians  really  have  got  her,  they 
would  have  taken  you  too  if  you  had  been  there 
with  her.  I  think  that  your  guardian  angel  took 
you  away  just  then,  for  my  part.  The  Indians 
won't  hurt  a  girl ;  we'll  get  her  back,  I'm  sure ;  but 
if  they'd  got  you,  Charlie,  we  would  never  have 
got  you  back." 

The  mother  overheard  this  attempt  at  consola- 
tion, and  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her 
mind.  She  exchanged  a  meaning  glance  with 
Uncle  Jimmy,  who  sat  absorbed  in  his  grief  by 


the  fireside;  and  calling  Bernard  to  her  side  she 
asked:  " A.re  you  sure  we  shall  g«t  our  darling 
Ellie  back,  my  son  V  " 

"Yes,  mamma;  I  am  sure!  The  Angels  have 
told  me  so!  I  ain't  telling  you  any  story,  dear 
mumma;  wait  and  you'll  see." 

Mrs.  Darcy  gazed  at  the  enthusiastic  little  face, 
the  deep,  spiritual  eyes  with  that  dreamy,  far-away 
look  in  them  that  always  appeared  whenever  Ber- 
nard began  to  "  see  his  angels  "  as  he  called  it ;  and 
a  trembling  hope  dawned  in  her  matenial  heart. 
She  could  give  no  reason  for  it,  but  there  it  was, 
nor  did  it  utterly  depart  even  when  her  husband 
and  his  sympathizing  friends  returned  at  night 
from  their  unsuccessful  search. 

They  did  not  return  until  all  hope  was  lost,  and 
the  shades  of  night  had  fallen  upon  them.  They 
had  thoroughly  searched  the  grove  by  the  river, 
and  every  nook  and  hiding-place  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  called  atevery  house  within 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  around;  for,  as  one  of 
their  number  suggested,  Ellie  might  have  seen 
the  savages  approaching,  and  mounting  her  pony 
quickly,  have  escaped  from  them. 


Fleurs  D'Ars. 

LOVE  OF  GOD. 

IT  is  beautiful  to  love  a  God.  In  Heaven  we  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  love.  Prayer  aids  a  little, 
because  prayer  is  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to 
Heaven. 

THE  more  we  know  men  the  less  we  love  them. 
It  is  the  reverse  with  God,  who  the  more  we  know 
the  more  we  love.  This  knowledge  fills  the  soul 
with  such  great  love  that  it  neither  loves  nor  de- 
sires anything  but  God. 

IT  is  beautiful  to  have  the  power  of  pleasing 
God,  unworthy  as  we  are. 

WITHOUT  faith  we  are  blind.  Those  who  see 
not,  know  not;  those  who  know  not,  love  not; 
those  who  love  not  God,  love  themselves  and 
pleasure.  They  attach  themselves  to  things  that 
pass  as  smoke.  The.y  cannot  know  truth  because 
they  have  no  light.  If  they  had  light  they  would 
soon  see  that  what  they  set  their  hearts  upon  will 
bring  them  eternal  death. 

IP  a  king  called  before  him  one  of  his  subjects 
and  said  to  him:  "I  wish  to  make  you  happy;  live 
with  me,  enjoy  all  my  wealth;  but  be  careful  not 
to  displease  me  in  anything  that  is  just."  With 
what  care,  what  eagerness  this  subject  would  seek 
to  please  his  prince!  Ah, ah,  God  makes  the  same 
advances— you  care  not  for  His  friendship;  you 
are  indifferent  to  His  promise.  What  a  loss! 

MARIAN. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speas  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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THE    SAINTS    AND    OURSELVES: 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons, 


CHAPTER  IV, 
ESTEEM  FOB  RELIGIOUS  VOCATIONS. 

[CONTINUED.] 

Perhaps  the  root  of  all  the  strange  opposition 
which  so  many  really  good  people  manifest  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  holiness  involved  in  the  fact  of  being  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God.  Father  Faber  says 
that  while  the  judgments  of  holy  men  are  often 
surprising  from  their  laxity,  others,  who  are  not 
even  attending  to  the  commonest  duties  of  relig- 
ion, will  detect  the  least  sign  of  worldliness  in  a 
priest  or  religious.  As  nearly  all  Catholics  are 
more  or  less  critical  and  even  censorious  on  this 
point,  the  explanation  must  be  found  in  some 
deeper  reason  than  uncharitableness.  The  fact  is 
that  priests  and  religious  have  always  been  their 
own  worst  censors,  and  in  humble  lamentations 
over  their  shortcomings  as  contrasted  with  the 
sanctity  of  their  state  of  life,  have  inspired  terror 
of  that  holy  state  in  some  and  uncharitable  suspi- 
cions in  others.  St.  Francis  of  Sales  found  occasion 
to  give  this  caution :  "  Certainly,  there  are  many 
persons  who  greatly  deceive  themselves,  in  imagin- 
ing that  those  who  make  profession  of  perfection 
must  needs  never  fall  into  imperfections,  and  parti- 
cularly those  in  the  religious  life;  because  they  sup- 
pose that  it  is  only  required  to  enter  into  religion 
in  order  to  be  perfect,  which  however  is  not  the  case : 
for  the  religious  orders  are  not  instituted  to  gather 
together  perfect  persons,  but  persons  who  have  the 
^courage  to  aim  at  perfection."  And  again:  "I 
have  often  said  to  you  that  religion  is  a  school 
where  a  lesson  is  being  learned ;  the  master  does 
not  always  insist  that  his  scholars  shall  know 


their  lesson  without  any  mistake.  Those  who  are 
learning  to  fence,  often  fall;  and  in  the  same  way 
do  those  who  are  learning  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
but  they  do  not  for  all  that  think  themselves 
beaten.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  fall  sometimes,  and 
another  thing  to  be  absolutely  beaten."  Such  re- 
minders are  just,  as  necessary  now  as  in  the  Saint's 
time.  They  are  always  needed,  for  it  seems  that 
the  very  sensibleness  of  this  lenient  view  hinders 
its  general  adoption.  It  is  precisely  the  things 
that,  as  people  say,  any  one  with  half  an  eye  can 
see,  which  are  seldom  seen  by  one  having  two 
good  eyes.  And  like  all  true  and  sensible  reflec- 
tions, those  of  Geneva's  holy  Bishop  are  encour- 
aging and  consolatory. 

It  is  indeed  a  forlorn  feeling  a  parent  must  have 
who  considers  that  the  beloved  child  given  to 
God  is  thereby  devoted  to  a  life  of  self-crucifixion 
with  almost  a  certainty  of  perdition  at  the  last. 
Yet  such  is  the  plain  meaning  of  much  that  Is  said, 
and  nearly  all  that  is  written,  on  the  obligations, 
the  responsibilities  and  the  dangers  of  this  high 
calling.  The  picture  is  mostly  drawn  with  fright- 
ening distinctness.  Reversing  the  unartistic  fancy 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  it  is  all  shade — gloomy,  ap- 
palling shade,  with  never  a  glimpse  of  light  to  re- 
fresh the  saddened  eyes.  There  is  even  what  must 
be  called  a  cruel  knack  of  picking  out  from  saints' 
writings  whatever  discouraging  sentences  can  be 
found  on  this  theme,  and  withholding  all  that  is 
of  a  contrary  import.  For  instance,  these  lines 
from  St.  Francis  of  Sales  are  calculated  to  daunt 
almost  the  firmest  resolution:  "To  be  a  religious 
is  to  be  fastened,  and  doubly  fastened,  to  God  by  a 
continual  mortification  of  self,  and  to  live  only  for 
God ;  our  heart,  our  eyes,  our  tongue,  our  hands, 
serving  His  Divine  Majesty  always  and  continu- 
ally." But  mark  what  follows:  " This  is  the  rea- 
son that  religion,  as  you  see,  furnishes  you  with 
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means  entirely  adapted  to  this  purpose,  which  are 
meditation,  spiritual  reading,  continual  aspirations 
to  our  Lord,  and  retreats  of  the  heart  to  repose 
one's  self  in  God  alone." 

The  recollection  of  all  those  means  improves  the 
prospect  vastly.  And  when  he  warns  those  aspir- 
ing to  the  holy  profession  to  consider  well  whether 
they  have  resolution  enough  to  die  to  themselves 
and  live  only  to  God,  he  presently  adds:  "It  is 
very  true  that  religious  receive  a  thousand  sweet- 
nesses and  enjoyments  in  the  midst  of  the  mortifi- 
cations and  exercises  of  holy  religion,  for  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  imparts  these 
precious  gifts."  Here  again  is  seen  how  little  rea- 
son there  is  for  compassionating  the  toils  and  suf- 
ferings of  tht;  cloister,  for  every  Catholic  knows 
something  of  spiritual  enjoyments  and  how  easy 
it  is  under  their  influences  to  he  all  for  God.  As 
to  those  appalling  statements  of  the  great  number 
of  reprobates  among  souls  consecrated  to  God,  they 
seem  to  be  grounded  chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the 
virgins.  But  the  inference  from  that  looks  unwar- 
rantable. Parables  were  not  meant  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally from  beginning  to  end ;  and  in  this  particu- 
lar one  the  lesson  inculcated  by  our  Lord  is  plainly 
the  necessity  of  being  always  prepared  for  the  hour 
of  death.  St.  Alplumsns,  who  is  good  authority  on 
matters  connected  vrith  the  religious  state,  says; 
"In  religion,  the  number  of  those  who  are  damned 
is  very  small."  And  again — "I  hold  as  certain 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  seraphic  thrones, 
vacated  by  the  unhappy  associates  of  Lucifer,  will 
be  filled  by  Religious.  Out  of  the  sixty  who  dur- 
ing the  last  century  were  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
of  saints,  or  honored  with  the  appellation  of 
Blessed,  all,  with  thi  exception  of  five  or  six,  be- 
longed to  the  religious  orders." 

Although  he  gives  admonitions  against  entering 
lax  communities,  and  is  very  severe  upon  any 
approach  to  laxity,  lie  yet  remarks  that,  "oven  in 
convents  where  the  discipline  is  relaxed,  many  are 
found  who  aspire  to  perfection,  observe  the  rules, 
and  perform,  in  private,  many  works  of  superero- 
gation." Indeed  the  opposite  views,  whatever  be 
their  terribly  strong  logic,  and  however  supported 
by  great  names,  are  revolting  to  Catholic  instinct, 
and  the  general  instinct  of  the  faithful  is  held  to  be 
all  but  infallible.  Though  even  some  saints  have 
said  that  few  priests  comparatively  are  saved, 
probably  not  one  parish  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  Church  whose  priests  are  not  held  to  be  pe- 
culiarly holy  and  fervent  by  their  people,  and  in 
most  cases  real  saints.  Men,  women  and  children 
b\-  the  score  would  fight  to  establish  such  a  point; 
and  is  the  loving  Saviour,  who  has  marked  all  the 
good  works  of  His  anointed,  likely  to  be  less 
grateful,  less  charitable  than  His  creatures?  In 


the  absence  of  authoritative  information,  it  is  not 
only  allowable  but  praiseworthy  to  take  the  lenient 
view.  There  have  been  mothers  and  sisters  whose 
greatest  grief  in  parting  with  the  beloved  son  and 
brother  who  was  called  to  the  sanctuary,  arose  from 
tliis  very  fear  about  the  small  number  of  priests 
who  are  saved.  There  have  been  others  who  have 
confessed  with  sorrow  that  they  thwarted  and 
crushed  out  what  appeared  a  true  vocation,  from 
the  same  cause.  And  as  regards  daughters'  voca- 
tions, the  number  similarly  treated  is  no  doubt 
greater  than  can  be  believed.  Persons  have  a  proper 
sensitiveness  about  speakingof  their  fears,  or  show- 
ing any  misgiving  as  to  tlio  perseverance  of  those 
dear  to  them,  but  the  approhonsion  is  naturally  in 
proportion  to  their  piety.  They  think  it  is  a  better 
course,  therefore,  to  keep  them  in  the  world,  where 
alcssamountof  holiness  will  secure  their  salvation. 
Now  this  is  a  very  mistaken  idea.  We  read  in 
the  Catholic  Bride,  that  "  what  would  be  sufficient 
to  sanctify  a  levite  in  the  temple,  a  solitary,  or  a 
virgin  in  the  cloister,  will  not  suffice  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  father  or  mother  of  a  family."  St.  Frai'ics 
of  Sales  says  that  "the  state  of  marriage  is  a  state 
which  requires  more  virtue  and  constancy  than 
any  other."  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  Blessed  Mary 
of  Oignios,  and  other  saints,  have  had  revelations 
as  terrifying  respecting  the  condition-  of  souls  who 
had  appeared,  while  living, to  possess  no  ordinary  I 
degree  of  virtue  for  secu-lars,  as  any  which  are  re- 
corded of  lukewarm  or  worldly  religious.  The 
case  of  St.  Catherine's  father  is  n-mark.-ibk-.  In 
reading  her  life  one  knows  not  how  to  admire  suf- 
ficiently this  excellent  parent.  His  lively  faiih, 
which  intuitively  perceived  the  supernatural  trails 
of  his  daughter,  his  mildness  under  every  provoca- 
tion, his  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  his  unlimited 
charity,  his  perfect  purity  of  speech  and  manners, 
are  all  graphically  delineated  by  Blessed  Itaymond, 
so  that  it  would  seem  little  was  wanting  to  make 
him  a  saint.  However,  when  his  truly  atlmirable 
life  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  St.  Catherine 
prayed  that  he  might  pass  from  the  deash-bcd  to 
heaven,  she  received  this  reply  from  her  I>ivine 
Spouse :  "Thy  father  has  lived  well  in  the  conjugal 
state,  has  done  man}'  things  acceptable  to  Me,  and 
I  am  in  particular  pleased  with  his  conduct  towards 
thec;  but  justice  demands  that  his  soul  pass  by  the 
fire,  to  purify  it  from  the  stains  it  has  contracted 
in  the  world."  The  loving  daughter  wept  and 
pleaded  in  vain,  till  finally  begging  that  justice 
might  be  exercised  upon  her  rather  than  him, 
her  prayer  was  granted.  "At  the  instant  his  spirit 
quitted  his  body,"  says  her  biographer, "Catherine 
was  attacked  with  an  acute  pain  in  her  side,  which 
she  endured  without  intermission  until  the  day  of 
her  death.  I  had  the  declaration  of  it  from  her- 
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self,  and  aH  those  who  had  relations  with  her  saw 
many  evident  proofs  of  it — but  her  patience  was 
greater  than  her  pain.  All  that  I  have  related 
here  I  learned  from  Catherine,  when,  compassion- 
ating her  sufferings,  I  enquired  their  cause." 
What  a  pain  must  that  have  'been  of  which  the 
virgin-martyr  of  Sienna  had  to  allow  visible  tokens 
to  appear !  And  this  not  for  a  few  days  or  months, 
but  for  more  than  ten  years  that  she  survived  the 
parent  for  whom  she  was  thus  doing  penance. 

Let  us  not  pause  here  lo  terrify  ourselves  almost 
into  despairing  doubts  as  to  who  can  be  saved, 
when  we  sec  thateven  so  true  a  Christian  as  Jacomo, 
in  whom  scorned  blended  aU  the  virtues  of  a  faith- 
ful husband  and  father,  with  no  slight  degree  of 
thos  •  perfections  to  which  very  few  souls  living 
in  the  world  aspire,  had  yet  so  great  a  purifica- 
tion to  undergo  before  admission  into  the  kingdom 
where  "  nothing  defiled  can  enter."  If  in  view  of 
it  we  exclaim  with  David  in  trembling  fear,  Ifthou 
wilt  observe  iniquities,  0  Lord!  Lord,  who  sJutll 
stand  it?  let  us  immediately  add  with  him,  in  lov- 
ing confidence :  For  with  Tkte  tJiere  is  merciful 
forgiveness,  and  by  reason  of  Thy  law  I  liave  waited 
for  TJiee,  0  Lord.  While  these  things  may  help  us 
to  understand,  in  some  little  degree,  the  fearful 
malice  of  sin,  they  show  forth  in  winning  colors 
the  mercy  of  Him  in  whom  we  trust,  and  should 
make  us  grow  cont inunlly  in  earnest,  active  charity 
to  those  who  are  waiting,  in  patient  s«ffering,for  the 
moment  of  release  from  that  prison  whence  none 
shall  escape  until  the  last  fiirthing  of  their  debt  to 
Infinite  Justice  is  -paid,  either  by  their  own  pangs, 
or  by  the  charitable  assistance  of  their  brethren 
on  earth,  to  whom  Infinite  Mercy  has  given  this 
power. 

But  there  is  one  lesson  which  may  be  drawn  from 
all  these  revelations  that  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
membered. It  is  that  God  has  not  one  way  of 
judging  souls  in  religion  and  another  for  souls  in 
the  world.  The  same  holy  law  is  binding  upon 
all.  The  Ten  Commandments  have  as  much  to  do 
with  one  class  of  souls  as  with  the  other.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  Church  are  as  obligatory  on  the  laity 
as  on  the  clergy  or  religious.  The  seven  capital 
sins  are  just  as  "deadly"  in  the  world  as  in  the 
cloister.  The  works  of  mercy  are  not  extra  per- 
fections which  should  be  left  to  "  Brothers  "  or  "  Sis- 
ters," as  belonging  to  their  sphere;  on  the  con- 
trary the  final  judgment  of  every  soul  will  be  on 
those  very  works.  God  will  exact  just  as  rigorous 
an  account  of  the  duties  of  our  secular  state  of  life 
as  He  will  of  priests  or  religious  in  their  state  of 
life.  These  arc  truths  which  every  one  admits. 
To  deny  them  would  be  heresy,  for  they  arc  mat- 
ters of  faith.  It  would  be  wise  then  to  have  them 
frankly  and  fully  accepted  by  the  mind,  without 


any  ifs  and  buts  to  qualify  what  cannot  safely  be 
qualified  or  toned  down. 

The  worldly  gentleman  who  gvics  his  whole  soul 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  profession  or  busi- 
ness, or  to  the  gratification  of  his  tastes  and  fancies, 
however  innocent  these  may  be,  is  breaking  the  first 
and  greatest  Commandment,  just  like  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman at  whom  Ite  wonders  for  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  this  life  to  the  neglect  of  his  sacred  duties. 
Both  are  forgetting  to  love  God,  and  both  must  re- 
pent and  expiate  their  sin,  else  their  eternal  ruin 
is  sealed ;  the  fact  of  the  clergyman's  eternal  pun- 
ishment bein-g  more  severe  than  the  layman's  will 
be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  the  latter.  The  secu- 
lar lady  who  gives  but  a  Barrow  corner  of  her 
heart  to  God,  while  kindred,  friends,  fashions, 
amusements,  or  schemes  of  any  kind,  absorb  the 
rest,  is  travelling  the  same  broad  road  with  the 
convent  lady  who  finds  rule  irksome  and  obedi- 
ence insupportable,  because  she  does  not  love  God 
sufficiently  to  see  Him  in  her  Rule  and  her 
superiors, 

"We  must,  above  all  things,  observe  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  of  the  Church,"  writes  St. 
Francis.  "This  every  one  knows.  Besides  the 
general  commandments,  we  must  carefully  observe 
the  particular  commandments  which  belong  to 
each  person's  vocation ;  and  whoever  neglects  this 
and  does  so,  will  not  fail,  at  the  resurrection,  of 
being  judged  culpable  of  sin,  and  of  being  daaaned. 
For  example,  Bishops  are  commanded  to  visit  their 
diocese,  teach  their  flocks,  defend  and  console 
them.  If  a  Bishop  passed  all  the  time  in  prayer, 
and  fasted  all  his  life,  but  did  not  do  this,  he  is 
lost.  Though  a  woman  in  the  married  state  were 
to  work  miracles,  and  yet  not  obey  her  husbaed 
in  what  regards  the  duties  of  that  state,  or  take  no 
trouble  to  bring  up  her  children  well,  slie  is  morse 
than  an  infidel,  according  to  St.  Paul.  And  so  of 
other  cases." 

Parents,  therefore,  should  not  allow  their  minds 
to  be  harassed  by  doubts  of  their  children's  salva- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  religious  state. 
The  parting  with  their  children  is  quite  enough 
for  them  to  endure;  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  He  will  know  how  to  console  and  reward 
them  for  it,  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  But  the  an- 
guish of  those  doubts  and  fears  forms  no  part  of  sa- 
crifice. God  does  not  impose  it.  It  comes  from  the 
malice  of  Satan,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  a  tempta- 
tion or  a  trial,  resisted  as  much  as  possible,  pa- 
tienly  endured  when  resistance  fails,  but  never  en- 
couraged or  dwelt  upon  as  a  right  feeling.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  means  the  enemy  of  all 
good  employs  at  this  time  against  religious  or- 
ders. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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Love  Strong  Beyond  the  Tomb. 

I  bad  seen  the  fragile  figure  lie 

In  tin;  cold  dread  arms  of  death, 
And  so  peaceful  a  smile  en  wreathed  the  lips 

That  I  listened  to  hear  tin-  l.ro-vth, 
For  my  wounded  heart  would  deceive  itself, 

And  believe  life  lingered  still, 
And  yet — and  yet,  the  cold  clods  fell 

With  their  echo  so  harsh  and  chill. 

My  heart  sank  down,  and  I  thought  the  world 

Enshrouded  in  endless  night, 
For  the  aim  of  life  seemed  passed  away 

When  that  form  was  shut  from  my  sight: 
But  a  sound  broke  in  on  my  solitude 

So  plaintive  and  full  of  woe, 
That  my  heart  though  crushed,  with  terror  throbbed, 

And  -juick  did  the  life-tide  flow. 
'Txvas  the  mournful  cry  of  that  cherished  soul, 

Now  wrapped  in  the  cleansing  fires; 
Those  burning  chains  whose  relentless  force 

Hold  her  back  from  her  strong  desires. 

Then  I  roused  myself  from  my  fruitless  grief, 

And  I  begged  of  the  blessed  above 
To  come  to  my  help,  and  to  give  me  power 

Of  proving  my  truth  and  my  love. 
Oh!  the  sacred  treasure-house  of  the  Church 

Flew  open  wide  at  my  will, — 
My  prayers,  my  alms,  and  my  fervent  deeds, 

I  learned,  with  a  joyous  thrill, 
Were  sweeter  far  to  that  gentle  soul 

Than  the  cooling  draught  to  the  lips 
Of  the  fainting  and  famished  wanderer 

While  the  fountain-wave  he  sips. 

Lo!  as  misers  gather  their  jewels  and  gold, 

I  strive  to  amass  by  my  zeal 
Ineffable  treasures  that  only  await 

My  action  tlwir  wealth  to  reveal; 
And  the  morning  sun  dawns  never  on  earth 

But  it  fimls  me  bowed  in  prayer, 
Where  the  Holy  Sacrilice  of  the  Mass 

Fills  the  world  with  its  graces  rare. 
My  beads  I  tell:  yes,  I  curb  my  will; 

My  senses  I  crush  and  deny, 
For  love  of  the  Precious  Blood  which  flows 

While  I  hearken  that  pitiful  cry. 

Then  a  tender  joy  creeps  into  my  heart, 

As  I  suffer,  and  day  by  day 
Embrace  my  crosses,  since  wisely  borne, 

They  are  wearing  those  chains  away; 
They  arc  clothing  that  beautiful  loving  soul 

With  her  manumission  robe, — 
So  pains  and  sorrows  grow  dearer  to  me 

Than  all  the  wealth  of  the  globe. 
My  tears  that  fall  with  each  earnest  prayer 

Blend  sweet  with  the  pulses  that  start, 
And  flow  with  omnipotent,  sacred  force 

From  the  depths  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  plaintive  cry  in  that  hymn  sublime 
That  the  blessed  in  heaven  repeat, 


Dies  faintly  away,  and  my  love  for  the  dead 
Has  conquered  its  guerdon  sweet. 
ST.  MART'S,  ALEXANDKIA,  VA. 


ADRIFT. 
BY  MRS.   ANNA   H.   DORSET. 

PART  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  confusion  attendant  on  the  scene  de- 
scribed at  the  Fulton  Ferry  slip,  when  every  indi- 
vidual was  thinking  only  of  his  or  her  own  safety, 
as  they  struggied  to  make  good  their  escape  from 
the  rearing,  plunging  horses  a  man  sprang  for- 
ward at  the  imminent  rkk  of  broken  bones,  or 
more  fatal  injuries  from  their  iron-shod  hoofs,  res- 
cued the  unconscious  child  from  the  peril  she  was 
in,  and  bearing  her  in  his  arms  leaped  to  the  pier 
just  as  the  boat  touched  it.  In  the  general  con- 
sternation no  one  noticed  him,  and  lie  slid  away 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  throngs  now  streaming 
from  the  boat,  pursuing  his  way  at  a  gait  neither 
fast  nor  slow,  the  child's  head  drooping  up<vi  his 
shoulder  li-ke  one  who,  overcome  by  sickness  or 
weariness,  was  being  kindly  cared  lor  by  her  male 
protector  whoever  he  might  be.  After  going  a  few 
blocks  he  made  a  detour  which  brought  him  into 
the  great  thoroughfare  that  skirts  the  river-front 
opposite  the  Jersey  shore,  where  he  stepped  into  a 
street  car  that  was  passing  at  the  instant,  which 
was,  as  >s  usual,  crammed  with  people. 

"Is  your  little  gal  sick?"  enquired  a  fat  red- 
faced  fish-huckster,  in  a  masculine  voice,  who  was 
on  her  way  from  the  fishing  boats  where  she  had 
been  chaflering  and  bargaining  over  the  purchases 
for  the  morrow's  markt*. 

"No,  she  ain't  fick;  she's  tired  out  wi'  trav'lin' 
all  night,  and  is  asleep,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"  Site's  goi  a  broad  soft  piller  there  to  sleep  on 
then,"  she  replied,  giving  him  a  good-natured 
whack  on  his  shoulder  as  she  got  up  to  leave  the  car. 
"You  set  down  yere,  Mister;  I  won't  budge  a 
step  till  you  edge  in;  if  you  ain't  spry  you'll  lose 
your  chance  for  a  seat." 

"Thank'ee!"  he  returned,  doing  as  she  bade  him  ; 
then  she  worked  her  way  out,  :md  no  one  else  no. 
ticed  him. 

Afttv  passing  De  Brosse  Street,  he  got  out  of  the 
car,  which  by  this  time  had  changed  passengers, 
so  that  except  himself  there  was  nst  wne  of  those  re- 
maining who  had  filled  it  when  he  first  got  in,  and 
walked  as  rapidly  as  he  could  move  for  the  jam  of 
trucks,  drays,  wagons  and  carts  that  were  receiving 
from  vessels,  steamers,  ships  and  <xinal-b<»ats  the  ten 
thousand  articles  of  commerce  and  traffic  daily 
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brouglit  to  the  great  busy  city,  unloading  and  re- 
loading, amidst  a  din  of  human  voices  and  confu- 
sion of  sounds — the  whizzing  of  steam,  the  roar 
and  rumble  of  ceaseless  heavy  wheels  over  the  cob- 
blestones of  the  street — perfectly  indescribable; 
and  presently  approaching  a  dock  out  of  which 
two  English  barques  were  clearing,  TO  halted, 
and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  looked  out  on 
the  river,  where  he  soon  espied  a  row-boat,  the  own- 
er of  which  picked  up  aii  uncertain  and  not  always 
reputable  livelihood  thereon — a  'river-rat1  he  was 
called,  according  to  his  class.  A  shrill  whistle 
soon  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  rowed  with 
alacrity  towards  the  man  with  the  child,  who  now 
stood  on  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  dock,  where 
heavy  merchandise  was  raised  and  lowered  from 
ihe  decks  of  vesse-ls  by  a  stout  block-and-tackle 
projecting  from  the  upper  story  into  the  ware- 
houses, and  descended  therefrom  by  the  same 
method  to  make  u.p  cargo.  There  was  barely 
standing-room  on  the  narrow  stone  ledge  over  the 
river,  but  the  boatman  was  soon  alongside  asking 
the  man  "what  he  wanted  of  him?" 

"I  want  to  git  over  yander  to  Jersey.  I  jist 
missed  the  ferry-boat,  and  got  lost  somehow, 
thinkin'  I'd  rind  another  if  I  kep  on.  Can  you 
row  me  over?" 

"How  many  'bob1  will  .you  give,  stranger?" 

"Dollar." 

"'Taint  '-nuff." 

"Dollar  fifty." 

"  That  aint  'nuff  mither  ?" 

"  I  reckon  I'll  git  in  the  cars,  and  go  back  to 
the  ferry,  'cause  I  aint  a  millionaire,  my  friend 
and  brother,"  said  the  man,  turning  as  if  to  go 
away. 

"Thought  mebbe  you  was:  han'  me  the  gal 
down,  and  jump  in.  What's  the  matter  with  her, 
— she's  awful  white?" 

"She's  sick,  and  fainted  jest  now  in  the  cars; 
that's  the  reason  I'm  insech  a  hurry  to  git  home" — 
was  the  ready  answer  as  the  man  settled  himself 
on  the  seat  of  the  boat  and  once  more  took  the  girl, 
who  still  remained  unconscious  in  his  arms. 
Nothing  more  was  said :  the  river-rat,  a  little  proud 
of  oarring  for  once  an  honest  fare,  bent  his  strong 
arms  to  the  oars  and  made  good  time  across,  and  by 
the  direction  of  his  passenger  ran  his  boat  up  along- 
side of  a  ruinous  wharf,  years  ago  abandoned  by 
the  town,  which  had  marched  away  from  it  with 
steady  strides,  following  the  progress  of  business 
improvements:  landed  the  man  and  Ms  sick  child, 
received  a  crisp  new  one  dollar,  and  a  half  dollar 
note,  and  pushed  oft' feeling  himself  in  luck. 

"  I'd  heap  ruther  took  teer  o'  them  hosses!"  he 
muttered,  striding  along  with  his  burden  towards 
a  group  of  tumbledown,  dilapidated-looking  houses 


before  which  some  pigs  were  rooting,  and  several 
barefooted  ragged  children  were  playing  and 
whooping.  "'T may  be  all  right,  but  danged  if  it 
looks  so;  it's  none  o'  my  bizness,  howsomever;  I'm 
under  orders  and  I  know  Dahl's  a  honest  man,  but 
I  seem  to  smell  a  rat  somehow,  and  if  this  don't 
fetch  him  trouble  he'll  be  more  lucky  than  wise. 
Whew !  I'd  ruther  plough  from  daybreak  to  dark 
than  lug  a  sick  gal  'long  this  way :  she's  heavy  as 
lead." 

When  Amy  recovered  from  her  unconsciousness 
she  found  herself  lyingupon  adirty, calico-covered 
sofa,  in  a  small  ding}'  room  lit  up  by  a  solitary 
dip  candle  that  stood  on  a  ricketty  table  in  the 
centre  of  it  which  cast  a  spectral  light  around  a 
narrow  circle  but  failed  to  penetrate  the  shadows 
btyond  and  only  revealed  the  darkness.  A  man 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head  was  sitting 
by  the  table,  busied  in  counting  over  and  assorting 
a  pile  of  bank  notes  which  he  placed  according 
to  their  denomination  in  different  pockets  of  a 
leathern  wallet.  Now  and  then  he  turned  and  cast 
a  quick  anxious  look  towards  the  sofa  where  Amy 
was  lying.  It  was  John  Dahl,  the  Pennsylvania 
horse-dealer,  who  was  beginning  to  fear  that  lie  had 
got  himself  into  a  mess, seeing  how  long  the  child 
made  over  to  him  by  Silas  Brown  remained  uncon- 
scious, showing  no  signs  of  life.  How  if  she  was 
dead  thereon  his  hands?  there  were  a  thousand 
complications  that  might  arise  in  such  a  case  to 
criminate  and  ruin  him,  a  stranger,  in  a  strange 
place,  and  under  suspicious  circumstances!  Who 
would  believe  him  on  hearing  his  statement,  and 
even  if  he  should  be  believed,  was  he  not  a  party 
and  active  agent  in  a  conspiracy  to  abduct,  a  child? 

"  That  is  the  very  man  my  uncle  sent  me  to  look 
for !  "  thought  Amy  as  she  awoke  out  of  her  trance 
and  slowly  collected  her  ideas;  "but  where  am  I? 
what  am  I  doing  here?  Oh!  now  I  remember!  I 
was  knocked  down  under  the  horses'  feet  on  the 
boat.  I  wonder  where  my  uncle  is?"  Then  open- 
ing her  eyes  she  saw  the  strange  man  at  the  table, 
and  gave  a  little  cough,  being  shy  of  speaking  to 
him. 

"Hi!  little  one!"  cried  John  Dahl  wheeling 
round  in  his  chair  and  pushing  his  hat  back  from 
his  sharp  visage;  " have  you  woke  up ?  I*ra  main 
glad  to  see  them  eyes  of  your'n  shinin'  once  more. 
How  d'ye  do?'' 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you ;  but  please  where  is  my 
uncle,  and  where's  Mr.  Abert?" 

"That's  more'n  I  can  tell.  You  got  knocked 
down  in  the  rush  on  the  ferry-boat,  and  seein' 
that  you  'peared  to  b'long  to  no-body  I  took  you 
up  to  save  you  from  beiiV  tramped  to  death  by  the 
hosses,  and  brought  you  'long."  John  Dahl  knew 
that  he  was  making  a  pepper-and-salt  mixture  of 
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truth,  but  lie  was  in  for  it,  and  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  tell  no  end  of  lies  of  the  same  sort  before 
he  was  done,  and  he  squared  himself  for  it. 

"  Thank  you,  sir — but  maybe — do  you  know — I 
think  perhaps  yon  might  know  my  uncle,  for  he 
sent  me  to  look  out  for  somebody  just  like  you; 
and  I'm  afraid  he  and  Mr.  Abert  fell  in  the  water 
when  the  other  people  did — oh  sir!  it  scared  me 
so  that  I  think  I  must  have  lost  my  senses,  for  I 
don't  remember  anything  else  until  I  opened  my 
eyes  awhile  ago  and  found  myself  in  this  strange 
room!  Do  you  think  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Abert  got 
drowned  ?"  she  asked,  raising  herself  up,  while  her 
lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  looked  eagerly  into 
his. 

"Not  knowin',  I  can't  say.  But  don't  fret;  I'll 
go  out  presently  and  see  if  I  can  hear  any  news 
about 'em."  This  John  Dahl  said  to  pacify  her, 
without  the  least  intention  of  doing  so,  for  he  was 
going  to  leave  in  the  southern  train  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  it  was  now  seven.  "  But  you  must  eat  some 
supper  and  tell  me  all  about  'em,  who  they  are  and 
so  forth,  before  I  start." 

"I'm  not  one  bit  hungry.  I  only  want  to  get 
back  to  my  uncle.  Can't  you  take  me  with  you  ?" 

"I'm  afeard  not.  I'll  come  back  for  you  if  I  find 
'em.  What's  your  name?  I  did'nt  think  to  ask;" 
replied  John  Dahl,  fastening  the  straps  of  his  wal- 
let, which  he  placed  carefully  in  his  breast-pocket, 
then  buttoned  his  coat  over  it 

"Amy  Wythe,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  tremu- 
lous voice  and  with  downcast  eyes,  so  disappointed 
that  she  could  scarcely  keep  back  her  tears. 

"Anne  Wyatt!  so!   that's  a  real  purty  name." 

"No,  sir;  Amy  Wythe" — she  made  haste  to  say. 

"And  what's  your  uncle's  name,  Anne  Wyatt V" 

"Deacon  Wythe,  sir;  Deacon  Joe  Wythe,"  she 
replied,  as  she  raised  her  voice,  thinking  that  he 
was  deaf,  like  old  Nancy  Spriggins  who  lived  near 
Ridge-Croft. 

"Hilloa!  Wythe!  Deacon  Wythe!"  exclaimed 
John  Dahl,  starting  round  and  staring  at  her,  con- 
scious all  at  once  that  he  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
sleek,  unctuous  brother  whom  he  knew  as  Silas 
Brown.  "  Where's  he  stoppin'  ?  " 

"At  a  big  tavern  here  in  Brooklyn" — replied 
Amy,  not  knowing  that  she  was  in  Jersey  City. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  street  and 
the  tavern  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  sinking  heart: 
"I  never  heard;  but  w«  live  at  Ridge-Croft,  up  in 
Connecticut." 

"I'll  try  and  find  'em;  there's  two,  you  say?'' 

"Yes,  Sir:  my  uncle  Joe  and  Mr.  Abert." 

"Very  well  now;  don't  you  fret.  I'm  goin'  out 
presently  to  see  if  I  can  hunt  'em  up.  If  I  don't 
succeed,  I'll  take  you  up  to  Connecticut  to  your 


other  folks,"  said  John  Dahl,  not  yet  sure    what 
he  would  do  umter  the  circumstances. 

"Oli,  how  good  you  are,  sir!"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  brightened  countenance. 

The  man  was  on  his  way  to  the  door,  wlien  a 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him  and  he  tuvned 
back  an^tood  before  her. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,  Anne  Wyatt,"  he  asked; 
"what  did  your  uncle  and  that  otlier  man  fetch 
you  down  to  York  for?" 

"To  put  me  to  boarding-school  at  a  place  called 
Hoboken,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"  That's  in  Jersey !  Gosh !"  muttered  John  Dahl, 
"haven't  I  ben  sold !"  He  said  no  more, but  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  returned  after  a  short  time 
with  a  bowl  of  hot  tea,  some  bread  and  butter  and 
sausage,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table  and  told 
her  she  had  better  eat  something,  then  left  her, 
locking  the  door  on  the  outside.  Being  very  hun- 
gry she  ate  her  supper  with  relish  and  felt  much 
bt-tter  for  it,  but  she  could  not  help  thinking  it 
very  singular  that  the  man  should  have  taken  the 
key  outside  and  locked  her  in  there.  It  how- 
ever gave  her  no  uneasiness,  but  rather  a  sense  of 
safety  in  that  strange  dingy  room  to  think  that  no 
one  could  get  in  to  disturb  or  frighten  her. 

As  to  John  Dahl,  his  wrath  was  kindled  by  the 
discovery  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on 
him  by  his  specious  acquaintance  Silas  Brown, 
whose  name  was  not  Silas  Brown  after  all,  but 
Wythe;  but  with  his  wrath  there  mingled  a  dread 
of  foul  play  'which  made  him  think  that  perhaps 
the  best  thing  lie  could  do  would  be  to  go  before 
a  magistrate  and  make  a  clear  breast  of  it  all,  un- 
der oath,  and  leave  the  girl  under  protection  of 
the  law  until  her  people  claimed  her.  He  had 
acted  in  good  faith,  believing  what  Silas  Brown 
had  told  him;  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  stolen 
the  child,  having  taken  her  with  her  uncle's  con- 
sent, but,  then  he  shrewdly  thought,  "Will  the  case 
bear  that  construction  before  the  law?"  for  had  he 
not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  conspired  with  Si- 
las Brown  and  his  own  man  to  abduct  her  from 
the  protection  aad  care  of  Mr.  Abert,  whose  rela- 
tion towards  her  he  was  not  now  at  all  sure  about. 
Like  most  country  people  he  was  awfully  afraid  of 
the  law  and  its  consequences,  and  here  he  had 
plunged  like  a  fool  into  a  scrape  that  might  send 
him  to  the  penitentiary  if  found  out.  He  must  clear 
out  as  quicklyaspossible,  that  was  evident;  he  only 
wished  that  he  could  get  hold  of  Silas  Brown  for 
about  twenty  minutes  to  play  an  anvil  chorus  on 
hie  head  with  his  tough,  heavy  fists. 

As  he  was  walking  along  he  heard  a  man  telling 
another  that  a  little  girl  "  was  drowned  that  day  on 
the  East  River,  was  kicked  overboard  by  some 
restive  horses  not  far  from  the  Fulton  Street  ferry, 
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and  they  were  going  to  drag  the  river  for  her  next 
morning." 

"That's  her  I  bet!"  thought  John  Dahl,  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  as  he  hastened  towards  the  depot 
to  buy  tickets  and  secure  berths  in  the  sleeping 
car,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  first 
plan  was  the  best,  and  that  the  sooner  h^ot  away 
the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  But  he  would  have 
to  deceive  the  girl  to  get  her  away  quietly,  and  he 
wondered  what  other  shifts  he  wouJd  be  driven 
to  in  this  business  before  he  got  through  with  it. 
He  bought  some  gnvpes  and  cakes  at  the  -depot, 
thinking  they  would  ploase  Amy  and  soften  her 
disappointment  when  he  should  te-Il  her  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  hear  any  tidings  of  her  friends; 
"  for  flier'  never  was  a  school  ga'l  yet  that  didnt 
like  goodies,"  lie  said  to  himself. 

"I  couldn't  find  your  uncle,  little  gal,"  lie  said, 
as  he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  into  the  room, 
where -lie  found  her  silting  up  awaiting  his  return, 
eager  expectation  in  her  eyes,  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap,  her  feet  crossed  over  each  other,  as  if  she 
she'h ad  not  moved  since  he  went  away.  "  I  expect 
we-shaH  have -to  go  to  Ridge — whatever  you  call 
it — to  look  for  'em." 

"  Iticlge-Crbft,  sir."  Poor  .Army's  ideas  of  Con- 
necticut were  limited  entirely  to  the  region  around 
Ridge-Croft;  in  short  she  thought  Ridge-Croft  was 
Connecticut,  and  all  that  he'd  have  to  do  would  be 
to  go  to  Bolton  and  inquire  the  way  thither. 

"Yes:  Ridge-Croft,  sure  enough!  I'd  forgot 
the  name.  What  did  you  say — here's  some  nice 
grapes  and  cakes  for  you — was  the  name  of  the 
man  along  with  your  uncle?  " 

"  Abert,  sir:    Squire  Abert;  he's  a  great  lawyer." 

"Gosh!"  exclaimed  John  Dahl,  sending  a  jet  of 
tobacco-juice  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  "A 
lawyer,  do  you  say  ?  How  do  you  like  him  ?" 

"  I  like  liim  very  much ;  he's  the  best  friend  I've 
got  in  the  world;  indeed  I  love  him  dearly!" 
she  answered,  wiih  warmth  that  attested  the  truth 
of  her  words. 

"Anan!"  said  John  Dahl  with  a  dumbfound, 
ered  expression  m  his  countenance  at  hearing 
this  new  revelation;  "m  course  you  love  yonr 
uncle  too?" 

Amy  was  silent  and  John  Dahl  pushed  back 
his  hat,  thrust  his  lank  hands  into  his  pockets, 
gave  a  long  whistle,  and  stared  blankly  at  her. 
He  saw  that  she  did  not  love  her  uncle,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  she  was  being  got  rid  of  by 
that  relative  for  purposes  other  .than  those  he  had 
assigned.  The  man  was  in  a  muddle ;  the  more 
he  stirred  the  affair  the  deeper  he  got  into  the 
mire,  while  the  new  complication  of  a  'great 
lawyer,  the  best  friend,'  the  girl  said,  'she  had 
ever  known,'  being  mixed  up  with  it  made  him 


grind  his  teeth  together  and  wish  that  Silas  Brown 
had  been  fiozen  at  the  North  Pole  before  he  ever 
laid  eyes  upon  him. 

Amy  watched  her  companion  as  children  are  apt 
to  do  a  stranger  with  whom  they  may  be  thrown, 
noting  every  expression  of  his  countenance  and  his 
sudden,  jerky  ways,  and  settled  into  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  funny  sort  of  a  man  but,  very  kind, 
for  had  he  not  saved  her  life,  and  was  lie  not  going 
to  take  her  back  to  Ridge-Croft?  More  than  ever 
did  she  feel  that  her  Angel  was  watching  and 
guarding  her  ways  and  that  her  heavenly  Mother's 
heart  was  tenderly  caring  for  her:  as  in  truth  they 
were,  but,  not  in  the  manner  she  imagined. 

{TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


The  Sacred  Heart. 

8OLEMM  CONSECRATION  OF  ALL  THE  SODALITIES  O» 

THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MART,  TO  TUB  SACKED 

BEAUT  OF  JESUS. 

MR.  EDITOR: — The  Sodality  of  the  Roman  College, 
called  the  "Prima-Primaria,"  and  represented  by  the 
undersigned,  who  are  its  officers,  having  no  more  effi- 
cacious means  of  eommunk>atk>n  with  the  numerous 
Societies  affiliated  to  it,  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
address  the  following  notice  to  th«  editors  of  -all  tlie 
Catholic  papers  in  the  world;  and  therefore  requests 
you  to  insert  it  in  your  columns: 

Whilst  the  Revolutionary  party,  now  unfortunately 
predominant,  is  making  every  effort  for  the  triumph 
of  apostasy,  by  the  denial  of  every  principle  of  faith 
and  reason,  and  by  openly  declared  hatred  of  our  Di- 
vine Redeemer,  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  opened  to 
the  faithful  as  an  asylum  and  a  refuse  from  the  deluge 
of  corruption.  Happy  are  they  who  will  fly  to  it  with 
confidence,  because  that  Ark  of  Salvation  will  not  re- 
fuse  them  ndmisson,  but,  welcoming  all  with  infinite 
compassion,  will  save  them  from  certain  destruction 
The  Catholics  of  all  countries,  seeinj;  the  threatening 
danger,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  it, 
are  consecrating  themselves  with  a  holy  enthusinsm 
to  the  Sarced  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  place  themselves  un- 
der its  paternal  rule  to  escape  from  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  the  world.  And  this  is  done,  not  only  by  individuals, 
but  by  entire  cities,  provinces,  nations,  and  association 
of  every  kind,  grade,  and  condition. 

This  Sodality,  which  is  the  mother  and  head  of  num- 
berless other  Sodalities  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  could 
not  witness  this  universal  devotton  to  the  Sacred  Il«:art 
without  being  compelled  to  take  part  in  it.  Aud  tln;re- 
fore,  on  the  third  Sunday  of  July  last  year,  on  which 
day  we  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  we  resolved  to  consecrate  to  the 
same  Divine  Heart,  by  a  solemn  and  public  act,  not  only 
tliis  Sodality,  but  also  all  the  affiliated  Sodalities  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world. 

We  .have  no  doubt  but  that  the  daughters  will  re- 
joice at  this  action  of  the  mother,  and  that  they  will 
unite  with  her,  not  merely  in  a  passing  act  of  approval, 
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but  in  a  public  renewal  of  the  same  solemn  consecra- 
tion on  the  third  Sunday  of  July  of  every  year  for  the 
future. 

And  purely,  if  this  act  of  devotion  to  the  Divine 
Heart,  and  this  confidence  in  its  loving  protection,  is 
the  duty  of  all  Christians,  we  feel  its  importance  in  the 
evil  days  in  which  we  live.  It  cannot  but  be  a  more 
stringent  obligation  for  us,  members  of  the  Sodalities 
which  were  instituted  especially  to  defend  and  uphold 
piety  and  religion,  together  with  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  We  do  not  need  any 
better  proof  of  this  than  the  special  hatred  with  which 
the  enemy  of  all  good  pursues  our  Sodalities,  which  he 
knows  to  be  most  powerful  opponents  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wicked  purposes. 

Rome,  from  the  Hall  of  the  "Prima-Primaria,"  July 
22,1873. 

VINCENZO  SCIFONI,  Prefect. 

AGOSTINO  CATEBINI,  1st  Assist. 

NICOLA  BENZI,  2d  Assistant 

GIOVANNI  BUBGO,  Pro.  Seer. 


Words  af  Our  Holy  Father. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  speech  de- 
livered recently  by  His  Holiness  to  the  deputation 
from  the  Catholic  societies  of  Rome,  who  had 
vowed  to  erect  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart:— 

I  entirely  approve  and  I  accept,  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  vow  which  you  have  just  uttered  in  your  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  others 
who  are  not  now  present,  but  who  share  in  your  senti- 
ments. 

At  the  present  moment  there  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  the  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  human 
family  in  certain  sciences  which  I  will  call "  utilitarian," 
because  they  aim  only  at  the  development  of  material 
well-being  and  conveniences  of  life.  Yes,  the  human 
family  has  thrown  itself  into  this  pursuit;  it  is  going 
after  it  with  sure  and  rapid  steps,  and  it  is  gaining 
ground.  Man  cultivates  ardently  all  those  sciences 
that  promise  him  enjoyment  on  this  earth:  they  con- 
stitute, so  to  speak,  the  special  boast  of  the  age. 

And  yet,  among  all  these  sciences,  the  science  of 
pauperism,  although  much  cultivated  theoretically— 
although  treated  of  in  books — although  talked  about 
by  speakers — although  discussed  by  learned  societies 
— this  science,  I  say,  so  much  cultivated  in  theory, 
gives  but  very  scanty  results  in  practice.  While  ma- 
terial progress  is  advancing,  pauperism  advances  too, 
and  unhappily  the  neglect  to  apply  any  remedy  in- 
creases in  the  like  proportion. 

Look  around  you,  and  consider  the  evils  that  assail 
us  on  all  sides.  Physical  evil  and  moral  evil ;  evil  sent 
by  the  anger  of  God  and  evil  produced  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  men,  and  therefore  constituting  what  I  may 
call  artificial  evil.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  in 
detail  the  history  of  so  many  evils:  their  mere  enu- 
meration is  almost  too  much  for  us  to  bear. 
Thus  speaking  of  physical  evil,  you  find  the  doleful 


spectacle  of  inundations,  of  earthquakes,  of  destructive 
storms  and  other  public  calamities.  Speaking  of  moral 
evil,  you  see  presented  to  your  view  the  infernal  picture 
of  immorality  triumphant,  of  blasphemy  unrestrained 
and  unpunished;  of  heresy  publicly  maintained;  of 
the  bad  liberty  of  teaching;  of  persecution — so  much 
relished  by  the  impious  in  Italy  and  out  of  Italy — of 
the  mini™rs  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  all  those  who 
keep  the  Catholic  Faith  in  its  fulness.  Lastly,  speak- 
ing of  that  evil  which  is  produced  l>y  men  placed  in 
authority,  you  find  taxation,  acts  of  injustice,  and  legal 
vexations;  facilities  afforded  for  exacting  and  hoard- 
ing up  money,  and  of  slowness  in  paying  that  which  is 
due;  many  things  going  to  destruction,  and  little  or 
nothing  done  unto  edification.  After  all  this,  tell  me, 
have  we  not  reason  to  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist:  Ad- 
haesit  pavimento  anima  mea?  Is  not  our  soul  sunk  in 
the  mire  and  in  the  dust  under  the  weight  of  such  an 
oppression  ? 

But  you — you  have  found  the  remedy  for  evils  so 
great  and  numerous.  0  yes,  my  children,  you  have 
found  it.  You  have  remembered  that  there  lives  in 
heaven  a  Divine  Heart  that  can  console,  help,  and  com- 
fort you.  Ah,  yes;  let  us  draw  near  to  that  Heart,  and 
let  us  stay  before  that  wound  which  was  opened  by 
the  soldier's  lance  and  meditate  with  love  and  with 
faith:  Prospiciens  per  cancellos.  Let  us  observe  how 
that  Heart,  according  to  our  manner  of  comprehend- 
ing, desires  ardently'to  spread  abroad  that  fire  which 
burns  it  interiorly;  that  fire  which  would  set  the  whole 
earth  on  fire  with  love  and  charity.  Let  us  draw  near 
to  that  Heart;  and,  filled  with  admiration,  let  us  ob- 
serve the  celestial  economy  with  which  the  Church 
was  formed,  and  how  she  went  forth  vigorous  from 
that  divine  source,  supporting  herself  on  the  seven 
Sacraments.  Let  us  approach,  filled  with  humility  and 
respect,  to  that  Heart,  and  we  shall  hear  those  sweet 
words:  Erunt  oculi  met  ibi  cuncti  diebus.  They  mean 
that  the  Heart  and  the  eyes  of  Jesus  Christ  will  ever 
turn  towards  His  Church,  which  is  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  globe;  but  particularly  will  they  turn  towards 
this  city  of  Rome,  because  here  has  been  established 
the  seat  of  the  Truth,  and  the  centre  of  Catholicism. 
Hither  was  sent  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  whatever 
the  impious  and  fanatical  enemies  of  the  true  Church 
of  God  may  say  to  the  contrary — hither  did  St.  Peter 
come,  feuj  '.u;;  not  to  adventure  himself  in  that  forest 
of  fierce  wild  boasts,  preaching  intrepidly  the  truth  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  errors  of  the  Roman  nation, 
which,  after  having  conquered  many  other  nations,  it- 
self embraced  and  fell  into  servitude  to  all  the  turpi- 
tudes and  aberrations  of  the  other  peoples.  After  the 
blood  shed  by  so  many  sovereign  Pontiffs  and  by  so 
many  thousands  of  martyrs,  this  highly  favored  city 
which  bad  been  the  disciple  of  error  and  enslaved  to 
abominations,  became  by  the  merits  of  that  blood,  and 
by  the  Divine  will,  the  mistress  of  the  truth. 

From  this-  chair  of  holy  doctrine  proceeded  lessons 
to  instruct,  counsels  to  enlighten,  decrees  to  define, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church  down  to  the 
Syllabus  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can. 

Blessed  then  be  that  Divine  Heart,  the  origin  of  so 
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ninny  goods,  and  the  source  of  consolation  and  of  sol- 
ace in  affliction.  Blessed  also  be  you,  who  so  far  Irorn 
going  to  seek  distraction  in  the  frivolities  of  mankind, 
come  ou  the  contrary  to  seek  peace  and  happiness  at 
the  source  where  alone  they  are  to  be  found.  I  know 
that  the  impious  blaspheme  even  that  Adorable  Heart. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  God  Himself  will  curse 
those  blasphemers.  Ridebit  et  subsannabit  eos. 

As  for  us,  let  us  approach  to  that  holy  refuge  of  our 
souls,  let  us  present  to  it  the  protestations  of  our  love, 
and  let  us  beseech  that  Divine  Heart  to  encourage  us 
by  Its  Benediction.  Let  us  say  to  it  with  Jacob:  Non 
ditniltam  te,  nisi  benedixeris  mihi.  O  Most  Holy  Heart, 
filled  with  love,  and  source  of  all  graces — bless  us;  and 
may  thy  benediction  give  us  courage  in  the  conflict, 
firmness  in  good  resolves,  and  may  it  accompany  us 
even  to  the  last  day  of  our  life. 

Meanwhile,  I  raise  my  feeble  hand,  and  I  bless  you; 
I  bless  j'our  friends  and  your  relatives.  Be  you  the 
echoes  by  which  this  benediotion  may  extend  over  all 
the  faithful  of  the  Catholic  Church;  may  it  give  you 
the  needful  courage,  and  may  it  keep  you  constant  to 
the  latest  moment  of  your  life. — Benedictio  .Dei,  etc. 

At  the  Vatican,  last  week,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
received  numerous  deputations  from  the  city  of 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  We  subjoin  some 
extracts  from  the  replies  of  his  Holiness  to  the  ad- 
dresses presented  by  those  deputations: — 

The  Holy  Father  said: — Tou  know  that  I  am  con- 
demned to  read  the  bad  papers  as  well  as  the  good.  I 
find  it  stated  in  one  of  the  former,  that  they  want  to 
get  entire  possession  of  Rome,  and  to  restore  heathen- 
ism, so  that  the  city  may  become  again  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Augustus  or  of  Nero.  This,  however,  they 
cannot  accomplish,  so  long  as  the  Pope  remains  at 
Rome;  and  therefore  they  of  the"  Sect"  want  to  drive 
the  Pope  out.  Thank  God  the  prayers  of  Catholics 
will  prevent  them  doing  that  mischief.  God  has  made 
Rome  the  See  of  His  Vicar,  and  He  will  not  allow  the 
city  to  be  so  changed  from  its  purpose.  Old  Rome,  the 
Rome  of  the  Emperors,  is  fallen;  there  is  nothing  left 
of  it  but  a  few  columns  and  statues  that  are  now  and 
then  duu  up  out  of  the  rubbish;  but  the  present  Rome 
they  cannot  pull  down,  for  it  is  Christian  Rome.  And 
you,  my  children,  do  you  pray  earnestly  for  the  Church. 

To  a  deputation  from  Civita  Vtcchia,  the  Pope 
said : — 

One  thing  that  was  said  in  your  address  struck  me 
as  most  true, — that  our  life  on  earth  is  an  alternation 
of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  pleasures  and  pains,  of  pros- 
perity and  distress;  of  instances  of  fidelity  that  console, 
and  instances  of  vile  ingratitude  that  afflict.  Doubt- 
less, under  existing  circumstances,  our  human  weak- 
ness finds  reasons  for  despondency  rather  than  of  con- 
eolation.  Yet  let  us  not  lose  confidence. 

You  see  how  many  causes  of  grief  come  from  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  where  so 
many  men  conspire  to  afflict  the  Church  and  to  oppress 
her.  Now  I  do  not  tell  you  that  all  these  evils  will 
pass  away  in  a  short  time.  I  do  not  tell  you  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  deliverance  and  of  triumph;  but  I  do 


tell  you  that  God  will  certainly  show  Himself,  although 
I  do  not  know  the  day  or  the  hour  when  He  will  work 
that  miracle. 

The  Holy  Father  then  went  on  to  denounce  the 
oppressions  of  the  Church  in  North  Germany.  Ho 
said : — 

Men  are  throwing  off  the  gentle  rule  of  the  Church, 
and  placing  themselves  under  a  human  ruler's  yoke, 
which  they  will  soon  find  becoming  a  heavy  iron  chain. 


La  Salette. 


FRENCH    PILGRIMAGES,   FROM    THE  POINT    OF  VIEW  OF 
AN  IMPARTIAL,  SKEPTICAL  JOURNAL. 

[From  the  French  Correspond  en  cc  of  the  New  York 
Herald.] 

GRENOBLE,  Sept.  15, 1873. 

Father  Germer,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Pil- 
grimages in  Paris,  has  kindly  given  me  a  copy  of  the 
official  programme  of  the  national  pilgrimage  to  La 
Salette,  which  is  to  close  the  month  of  pilgrimages, 
and  I  find  that  this  is  to  be  our  mode  of  proceeding: 

FIRST  DAT— MONDAY,  August  18.— At  five  minutes 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  we  are  to  leave  Paris,  from 
the  terminus  of  the  Lyons  Railway.  Persons  who 
have  already  received  the  pilgrim's  cross  are  then  re- 
quested to  put  it  on  the  breasts  of  their  coats  and 
gowns.  It  is  a  pretty  little  red  cross,  which  I  Imvo 
already  described  in  my  narrative  of  the  national  pil- 
grimage to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  prayers  of  the 
Itinerary,  which  will  be  found  on  the  twelfth  page  of 
the  published  manual  entitled  "Mois  des  Pelerinages," 
are  to  be  said  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
train.  Moreover,  the  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  La 
Salette  being  par  excellence  one  of  expiation,  there  will 
be  a  recitation  of  the  "Miserere."  At  four  o'clock  the 
chaunt  "Parce  Domine"  will  be  sung  twice.  There 
will  be  also  a  recitation  of  the  First  Chaplet  of  the  Ro- 
sary for  the  Church  and  for  the  Pope.  It  is  printed  at 
page  95  of  the  "Month  of  Pilgrimages."  At  eleven 
minutes  past  five  there  will  be  a  halt  of  eight  minutes 
at  Monterau.  Pilgrims  who  intend  to  dine  at  Ton- 
nerre  are  requested  then  to  write  down  their  names, 
and  the  directors  of  the  pilgrimage  will  telegraph 
their  orders  for  dinner  in  consequence.  The  probable 
price  of  each  pilgrim's  dinner  will  be  three  francs  or 
three  francs  and  a  half.  At  half-past  five  the  chant  of 
the  " Salve Regina"  will  be  sung,  and  the  Second  Chap- 
let  of  the  Rosary  will  be  recited.  (See  page  96  of  the 
published  manual,  to  be  had  of  all  known  Catholic 
booksellers  at  half  a  franc,  or  something  under  the 
cost  of  its  production,  so  eager  are  the  Committee  of 
Pilgrimages  to  make  money  by  literary  speculation.) 
At  half-past  seven  the  "  Maynificat "  and  the  Third 
Chaplet  of  the  Rosary  for  the  pilgrims  recited.  (Page 
97  of  the  manual.)  At  a  quarter  past  eight  there  will 
be  a  halt  of  twenty  minutes  at  Tonncrre  for  dinner. 
(Miirht  be  as  well,  though  not  so  fashionable,  to  call  it 
supper.)  At  midnight  the  Paris  pilgrimage  will  arrive 
at  Dijon,  where  it  will  be  met  by  the  pilgrims  of  Dijon, 
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and  a  larger  train  will  be  formed  to  convey  both  pil- 
grimages on  their  journey  together. 

SECOND  DAY — TUESDAY,  August  19. — At  twenty  min- 
utes past  one  in  the  morning  the  pilgrims'  train  will 
leave  Dijon,  and  there  will  be  a  recitation  of  the  "A'u6 
Tuum"  immediately  afterwards.  At  live  A.  M.,  the 
prayer  at  page  35  of  the  manual  must  be  said,  and  the 
First  Chaplet  of  the  Rosary  for  the  Church  and  the 
Pope  must  be  recited.  At  half-past  five  A.  M.,  the  pil- 
grimage will  arrive  at  Villefranche  and  visit  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Ars.  The  pilgrims  are  advised  to  leave  their 
luggage  in  the  train  (but  will  not  take  that  advice). 
They  are  also  recommended  not  to  scramble  and  rush 
into  the  omnibuses,  because  enough  places  have  been 
reserved  for  nil  of  them  (but  neither  will  they  take 
that  recommendation).  At  7  A.  M.,  Mass.  At  9  A.  M., 
veneration  of 

THE  RELICS  OF  8T.  PHILOMENA 

and  visit  to  the  places  sanctified  by  the  venerable 
Curt  of  Ars.  At  10  A.  M.,  breakfast;  at  11  A.  M.,  depar- 
ture of  the  pilgrims  from  Ars  on  their  return  to  Villc- 
fran^hc-  A  second  recommendation  is  here  given  to 
pilgrims,  that  they  need  not  take  the  omnibuses  by 
storm.  (They  will  disobey  that  recommendation,  not- 
withstanding its  repetition).  At  12.30  the  pilgrims' 
train  will  leave  Villefranche.  The  Afaffnificat  will  then 
be  chanted,  and  pilgrims  are  expected  to  examine 
themselves  devoutly  respecting  the  resolutions  they 
have  made  at  the  tomb  of  the  Cure  of  Ars.  The  Sec- 
ond Chaplet  of  the  Rosary  will  then  be  recited.  At 
1.30  P.  M.  the  pilgrimage  will  arrive  at  Lyons  and  re- 
main there  till  5  p.  M.  They  are  again  advised  to  leave 
their  luggage  in  fhe  train  (and  will  not  do  so).  They 
will  go  in  procession  to 

OUR   LADY  OF   FOURVIERES, 

reciting  the  Chaplet  (and  will  meet  with  mockery  and 
hard  words  from  the  Lyons  roughs,  as  mi-rht  have 
been  expected,  hut  a  strong  body  of  police  will  protect 
them  from  being  hustled  or  maltreated).  At  2  p.  M., 
Vespers  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  allocution,  distribution  of 
the  pilgrims'  cross,  Bcnedictirin  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment; at  3.30  p.  M.,  departure  from  Fourvi£res  with  or 
without  a  good  dinner.  At  5.20  p.  si.,  the  pilgrims' 
train  will  leave  Lyons  for  Grenoble.  At  5.30  p.  M.,  the 
"  Ave  Marts  Stella"  will  be  chanted,  the  Third  Chaplet 
of  the  Rosary  will  be  recited,  and  the  pilgrimage  will 
bo  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  At  8.30  p.  M., 
there  will  be  evening  prayers  and  the  Canticle  of  La 
Salette  will  be  chanted.  At  9.45  the  pilgrimage  will 
arrive  at  Grenoble.  The  pilgrims  are  here  recom- 
mended to  form  in  two  ranks  to  receive  their  billets 
for  lodging,  and  they  will  be  guided  to  their  lodgings 
by  persons  of  good  faith  known  to  the  committee.  (They 
will  utterly  decline  to  attend  to  this  recommendation, 
and  clergy  unaccustomed  to  travel  will  be  seen  run- 
ning wild  with  encumbrance  of  luggage,  in  a  near- 
sighted way,  fearful  to  encounter.  Unprotected 
female  pilgrims  will  wander  about  moaning  all  night 
seeking  for  rest  and  finding  none,  while  the  members 
of  the  committee  rush  hither  and  thither  in  despair- 
ing pursuit  of  them  to  provide  them  with  good  beds 
and  suppers). 
THIRD  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  August  20.— Voyage  from 


Grenoble  to  Corps,  and  ascension  of  the  mountain. 
The  hours  for  departure,  the  hours  for  meals  and  the 
prayers  to  be  recited  will  be  fixed  during  the  journey. 

FOURTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  August  21.---Sojourn  on 
the  Holy  Mountain.  The  order  of  the  day  will  be  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit. 

FIFTH  DAT— FRIDAY,  August  22.— Half-past  5  A.M., 
Mass,  actions  of  grace,  and  farewell  to  the  places  con- 
secrated by  the  apparition;  6.30  A.  M.,  descent  from 
the  mountain,  after  breakfast  of  coffee  or  chocolat1'; 
9  A.  M.,  departure  of  the  pilgrims  from  Corps;  meal- 
times and  the  prayers  to  be  recited  on  this  day  will  be 
announced  after  Mass;  5  p.  M.,  arrival  at  Gver.oblc; 
Lenten  fare  for  dinner;  6.30  p.  M.,  departure  of  the 
pilgrimage  by  railway  from  Grenoblo;  7  P.  M..  chant 
of  the  "  Maunificat"  Third  Chaplet  of  the  Rosary,  con- 
secration to  the  Holy  Virgin;  8.30  p.  M.,  evening 
prayer,  chant  of  the  two  Canticles  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
silence  during  the  night. 

SIXTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  August  23.— Half-past  four, 
arrival  at  Dijon;  adieux  to  the  pilgrims  of  that  town- 
( Vivent  les  Pelcrins  de  Paris!  shout  the  pilgrims  of 
Dijon.  Viveiit  les  Pelerins  de  Dijon!  shout  the  pilgrims 
of  Paris.  That  is  how  the  adieux  are  done,  with  much 
effusion  and  shaking  of  hands  among  the  clergy,  and 
many  friendships  formed,  possibly  of  a  durable  char- 
acter.  Halt  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  at  Dijon  for 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  milk  or  chocolate;  5.40  A.  M.I 
morning  prayer,  half  an  hour's  meditation,  recapitula- 
tion of  the  resolutions  taken  at  the  Sanctuary  of  La 
Salette,  recital  of  the  First  Chaplet  of  the  Rosary; 
8  A  M.,  chant  of  the  "  Ave  Marts  Stella"  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  reflection  to  join  in  a  Mass  being  now  said  at 
La  Salette  for  the  pilgrims  of  Paris.  Five  minutes 
past  9  A.  M.,  halt  of  thirteen  minutes  at  Tonnerre  for 
refreshments;  hot  broth  will  be  ready  in  bowls,  price 
fifty  centimes  each;  pilgrims  are  here  requested  to 
write  down  their  names  if  they  wish  to  breakfast 
again  at  Monterau.  Half-past  9  A.  M., — chant  of  the 
" Mganificat"  and  Second  Chaplet  of  the  Rosarj. 
Eleven  A.  M., — chant  of  the  "Salve  Reyina."  Canticle 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  "  Anfjeliut."  Eleven  minutes  to 
1  p.  M.,  halt  for  sixteen  minutes  for  breakfast  at  Mon- 
terau. Breakfast  of  solid  meats  (dinner,  in  fact)  will 
be  found  already  prepared.  The  probable  price  of  it 
will  be  not  under  two  francs  and  a  half.  Half-past 
1  p.  M.,  chant  of  the  "  Te  Deurn."  Third  Chaplet  of  the 
Rosary.  Consecration  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Three  p.  M.» 
chant  of  the  Canticles  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  of  tho 
Holy  Virgin.  Twenty  minutes  to  4  P.  M.,  entry  into 
Paris. 

SEVENTH  DAY— SUNDAY,  August  24.— Mass  of  actions 
of  grace  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  at 
half-past  8  A.  M.  Pilgrims  are  requested  further  to 
note  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  enable 
them  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Fontaine  (near  Dijon), 
which  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Bernard;  also  that  an 
office  for  the  exchange  of  bank  notes  and  gold  or  sil- 
rer  into  small  change  will  be  found  at  La  Salette. 
EN  ROUTE. 

So  far  the  official  programme  which  is  destined  to 
be  carried  out,  with  some  important  exceptions.  We 
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mnde  our  way  very  well  to  Grenoble.  Our  train  was 
cheered  as  it  arrived  at  some  stations  on  the  line,  and 
symptons  of  disapprobation,  perhaps  derision,  were 
visible  and  audible  at  others.  At  Dijon  we  were  well 
received;  at  Lyons  we  were  not.  Still,  there  were  no 
violent  signs  of  ill  will,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
repeat  the  outrages  which  were  perpetrated  on  the 
pilgrims  last  year.  At  Grenoble,  however,  our  diffi- 
culties really  began,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
same  man  who  got  us  into  trouble  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Francois  de  Paul,  by  reason  of  his  tipsiness  and  au- 
thority, was  again  in  liquor  and  in  power,  while  the 
stout  Viscount  of  Damos  was  far  beyond  call,  up  away 
on  the  Holy  Mountain  of  La  Salette.  The  rabble 
crowd  who  thronged  the  railway  station  at  Grenoble, 
seeing  that  we  were  in  a  piekle,  being  wet,  tired, 
hungry,  and  oppressed  by  the  tipsy  man  in  authority, 
bejran  to  jeer  us.  The  young  louts  of  Grenoble,  who 
were  in  great  force  about  the  omnibuses,  especially 
took  exception  to  a  white  flavf  which  we  carried. 

"v'LA   LS   DRAPEA17   BLANC" 

sneered  a  hulking  fellow,  and  a  group  of  washer- 
women round  him  set  up  a  derisive  laugh.  "The 
white  flag  must  soon  give  place  to  a  red  one,"  bawled 
a  fat  man  in  carpet  slippers,  who  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  beer-drinking  persuasion,  and  then  there  were, 
some  yells.  Two  cocked-hat  gendarmes  at  last  ap- 
peared through  the  rain  and  were  greeted  with  solcmr 
silence.  Meantime  distraught  women  drifted  away 
into  space.  Three  of  them"  were  discovered  next 
morning  by  their  anxious  pastor  huddled  away  in  a 
grocer's  cart  used  for  advertising  cheap  sus.'ar.  They 
had  found  it  under  an  archway  and  ha/1  used  it  for 
sleeping  purposes,  being  driven  into  that  act  of  tres- 
.pass  by  the  desperate  state  of  their  case  after  soaring 
in  unknown  streets  till  three  o'clock  A.  M.  There 
were  said  to  be  25,000  pilgrims  going  to  or  coming 
from  La  Salette  that  night,  with  only  sleeping  and 
carrying  accommodation  for  half  of  them.  All  the 
hotels  were  full  to  their  passages  and  staircases,  and 
the  pilgrimages  were  likewise  complicated  at  Gren- 
oble by  a  fair  and  a  market  day.  The  directors  of  the 
pilgrimage  had  appointed  the  church  of  St.  Louis  as  a 
meeting  place,  and  we  were  all  requested  to  assemble 
there  at  half-past  5  A.  M.  Fortunately  every  shop  in 
the  town  was  open  at  dawn,  so  that  those  pilgrims 
who  had  no  sleep  could  at  least  get  food  and  shelter 
Many  of  them  had  not  been  to  bed  for  three  nights, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  looked  very  limp  and  disconso- 
late. 

THE  GRENOBLE    SHOPKEEPERS 

in  general  were  civil  enough,  but  had  a  tendency  to 
do  the  wrong  thing  with  demonstrative  kindness. 
Small  as  the  expense  of  eating  and  drinking  had  been 
made  by  the  foresight  of  the  committee  of  Paris,  one 
could,  nevertheless,  see  French  thrift  and  French  van- 
ity equally  busy  this  damp  morning  at  daybreak. 
Pretty  girls  with  smart  bonnets  and  weiring  their  pil- 
grim's crosses  and  chaplets  coquettishly  munched  dry 
bread  in  the  open  air,  and  stood  for  shelter  under  the 
church  porch,  rather  than  pay  an  inn  bill  ever  so  mod- 
erate. Perhaps  they  had  been  made  cautious  by  ex- 
perience, for  living  in  the  French  provinces  at  hotels 


is  much  dearer  than  living  in  the  same  way  at  Paris. 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  charged  fifteen  francs  for  two 
chops  which  would  have  cost  but  a  franc  and  a  half 
at.  Brebants.  The  French  provincial  towns  also,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Rouen,  are  dreary  places, 
having  no  life  or  amusements  in  them,  and  education 
there  is  in  anything  but  a  high  state  of  development. 
While  waiting  for  the  director  of  the  pilgrimage  at 
Grenoble,  I  walked  about  the  streets,  and  saw  written 
on  the  shutters  of  a  respectable-looking  shop,  "Ferine 
peur  quose  de  somel"  which  is  the  most  astonishing 
specimen  of  orthography  ever  brought  under  my 
notice.  When  I  got  back  from  my  ramble  to  the 
church  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  grand  national 
pilgrimage  was  in  a  fix.  There  were  two  rival  omni- 
bus companies  disputing  fiercely  for  individual  pil- 
grims, but  unwilling  to  come  to  terms  for  parties. 
The  Paris  committee  hud  made  such  arrangements  as 
were  possible,  but  they  broke  down  at  Grenoble,  and 
pilgrims  were  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  before 
they  could  be  started  on  the  road.  Some  were  left  be- 
hind, some  gave  up  the  pilgrimage  in  despair  at  this 
point  rather  than  submit  to  the  extortionate  prices 
asked  for  any  decent  conveyance.  Having  been  my- 
self, however,  specially  recommended  to  the  landlady 
of  the  Three  Dolphins,  the  hotel  at  which 

NAPOLEON   I 

stopped  for  three  days  on  his  return  from  Elba,  and 
she  being  a  very  intelligent  person,  I  contrived  to  hire 
a  carriage  from  a  thriving  widow  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  so  made  my  own  pilgrimage  safe.  I  left  Grenoble 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  on  my  way  to  La  Salette,  after 
having  waited  from  5  A.  M.,  but  the  other  pilgrims 
who  had  no  such  luck  were  in  a  very  dejected  state 
by  this  time,  and  stood  huddled  together  like  sheep  in 
the  market  place,  while  two  Cheap  Jacks  outbellowcd 
each  other  and  Ranged  different  tunes  on  drums  and 
cj'mbals  to  add  to  their  discomfiture.  As  we  drove 
out  of  the  town  the  coachman,  a  good-natured  fellow, 
not  indisposed  for  something  to  drink,  pointed  out  to 
me  an  alehouse  which  bore  the  unusual  sign  of 

"THE  HEADLESS  WOMAN," 

"  Lafemme  sans  tete."  I  inquired  into  the  meaning  of 
it,  and  found  out  that  &  woman  who  had  committed  a 
heartless  murder  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  had  been 
executed  there.  Her  very  name  is  forgotten  and  does 
not  signify  much,  but  all  the  details  of  her  crime  are 
remembered,  and 

HER  MEMORIAL    STONB  13  A    GIN-SHOP. 

The  road  is  thronged  with  pilgrims  in  carts,  in  vans,  in 
coaches,  and  afoot,  their  conveyances  having  often  brok- 
en down  within  half  a  mile  of  the  gates  of  Grenoble, 
with  eighteen  long  leagues  before  them  to  travel.  Many 
of  the  pilgrims  are  peasants,  and  have  that  wondering 
look  at  all  they  see  which  especially  marks  untaught 
country  folks  away  from  home.  So,  reflecting  how 
much  sin  and  sorrow  come  of  ignorance,  and  that  the 
law  was  always  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  law,  I 
begin  to  consider  how  pilgrimages  were  first  institu- 
ted and  encouraged  by  the  wise  old  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  a  harmless  means  of  popular  education,  less 
hazardous  and  more  complete  than  teaching  by  books. 
Much  that  a  pilgrim  who  cannot  read — and  the  Cath- 
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olio  Church,  I  think  wisely,  sets  its  face  against  that 
dangerous  thimr,  "a  little  knowledge  "—wants  to 
know  and  outfit  to  know  is  to  be  learned  on  a  pilgrim- 
age. He  discovers  sometimes,  greatly  to  his  relief 
and  astonishment,  that  the  world  is  not  a  small  coun- 
try town  under  the  supre-rne  guidance  of  a  mayor  and 
three  elderly  ladies,  as  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  his 
contracted  range  of  vision.  If  he  is  a  prig  he  ob- 
serves, not  without  benefit,  that  although  he  indeed 
possesses 

A  MONOPOLY  OF  VIRTUE 

in  his  own  neighborhood,  there  are  prigs  elsewhere 
who  have  their  monopolies  also,  and  who  will  not 
concede  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  their  pretensions,  so 
that  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his  life  he  is  obliged 
to  sing  small.  The  rude  bumpkin  or  village  shop- 
keeper and  his  wife,  who  travel  for  days,  perhaps  for 
weeks  (and  many  of  the  pilgrims  of  La  Salette  come 
from  remote  parts  of  Brittany),  in  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  learned  priests,  whose  business  and  de- 
light it  is  to  answer  intelligent  inquiries,  return  with 
an  enlarged  mind  and  no  contemptible  quantity  of  in- 
struction to  their  home,  and  journey  with  far  greater 
advantage  than  a  commercial  traveller,  whose  social 
intercourse  is  confined  to  inn  waiters  and  cigar-shop 
women. 

As  I  roll  along  rapidly,  too,  in  my  little  carriage, 
leaving  that  stream  of  wayworn  and  footsore  pilgrims 
behind  me,  and  recollect  that  I  should  have  had  but  a 
comfortless  trip  of  it  but  for  the  kindness  of 

A  LITTLE   HUMP-BACKED  WOMAN, 

I  think  of  her,  not  without  gratitude  and  compassion 
She  was  so  quick,  useful  and  eager  to  please,  inspitfi 
of  the  poor,  weak,  crooked  frame  which  seemed  to  shv.t 
her  in  from  all  the  joys  of  life,  that  she  might  tave 
well  been  out  of  temper  with  the  world;  yet  she  re- 
graded  it  with,  an  aspect  courteous  and  benevolent. 
At  a  first  view  of  the  subject  it  seems  a  sad  lot  for  a 
woman  to  be  deformed,  but  it  is  a  sadder  lot  to  be  de- 
spised and  abandoned.  If  this  woman,  with  her  intel- 
ligent head,  had  been  pretty  she  might  have  become  a 
duchess,  and  gone  through,  may  be,  a  mournful,  deso- 
late existence  when  her  good  looks  were  gone.  She 
would  not  certainly  have  been  manageress  at  an  inn, 
it  not  being  in  the  female  heart  to  choose  the  lowly 
walks  of  life.  Inns  must,  nevertheless,  be  kept,  and 
well  kept;  and  I  owed  three  pleasant  d-nys  on  a  bad 
road  quite  as  much  to  a  little  old  woman's  hump  back 
as  to  her  good  feelings.  The  thought,  like  most  other 
thoughts,  may  be  put  into  an  epigram:  A  pretty 
woman  sometimes  makes  one  man  happy  by  making 
many  men  miserable.  A  deformed  woman  often 
makes  many  men  happy  and  nobody  miserable.  The 
charm  wrought  on  those  around  her  by  a  clever 
woman  who  has  honestly  renounced  the  vanities  of 
life,  and  really  never  thinks  of  the  figure  she  makes  in 
-  a  looking-glass,  can  only  be  felt,  it  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. Deformed  persons,  however,  have  generally  a 
character  for  asperity,  and  I  once  heard  a  terrible  an- 
swer given  to  a  crooked  fellow  who  had  a  sharp 
tongue.  The  woman  (it  was  a  French  woman)  whom 
he  had  stung  by  his  jibes  looked  nt  him  curiously 
from  head  to  foot,  and  then  observed,  with  a  merry 


Binilc,  "You  would  make  a  passable  hunchback  if 
you  were  only  clever."  The  road  to 

LA   SALETTE   IS   EXTKISMEI.Y    BEAUTIFUL, 

It  winds  through  mountains  and  vineyards  and  forests 
of  nut-trees,  and  oaks  and  llower-gardens,  with  here 
and  there  the  ruins  of  some  old  tower,  which  once  was 
stately,  and  the  hold  of  bygone  warriors  at  Vizille  is  the 
magnificent  castle  of  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  one  of  the 
leading  French  Republicans  and  an  ex-Minister  of 
the  Thiers  Cabinet.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  feudal  architecture  still  upstanding  in  France.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  many  of  the  pilgrims  could 
appreciate  its  splendor  or  the  still  loveliness  of  the 
scene  around  it.  The  morning  had  broken  dim  and 
gray  and  chill,  with  early  showers,  but  towards  noon 
the  August  sun  shone  out  with  intolerable  glory,  and 
not  a  breeze  mitigated  the  intense  heat  of  the  day. 
As  our  light  carriage  swept  along  with  an  even  roll, 
drawn  by  the  widow's  brisk  ponies  at  eight  or  nil  e 
miles  an  hour,  we  overtook  cartload  after  cartload  of 
pilgrims  in  trouble.  The  carters  of  Grenoble,  having 
once  got  their  money,  did  not  take  any  further  trouble 
about  them;  and  there  they  were,  in  the  blazing  sun- 
shine and  on  the  white-baked  road,  *,ying  broken  har- 
ness together  with  flushed  faces  and  parched  lips,  or 
looking  disconsolately  at  a  jibbing  horse  and  fractured 
shafts;  or  they  toiled  after  a  cat-hammed  poney  yoked 
to  a  large  van  with  thirty  people  in  it,  or  rather  out  ef 
it,  marching  in  a  cluster  behind  with  their  baskets  on 
their  arms.  But  they  were  French  people,  and  gener- 
ally struck  up  a  hymn  and  laughed  gaily  as  we  passed. 
It  was  nearly  always  the  same  hymn  I  had  first  heard 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours, 

God  of  Clemency, 

God  of  Mercy, 

Save  Rome  and  France, 

In  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  music  of  it  is  very  pretty,  and  I  was  quite 
touched  by  the  patient  merriment  of  these  light- 
minded  folks  under  difficulties  which  would  have  made 
an  Anglo-Saxon  feel  wicked.  The  Curt  (dear  innocent 
man)  who  led  each  of  these  parties  of  broken-down  pil- 
grims, always  marched  resolutely  at  their  head,  com- 
forting  his  weak-kneed  brethren  both  by  example  and 
precept.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  seldom  knew 
much  of  the  roads  or  of  travel,  save  what  he  had  con- 
scientiously read  of  in  the  railway  guide;  and  that  this 
pilgrimage  was  the  great  event  of  his  quiet  life,  turn 
ing  out  far  otherwise  than  he  expected.  His  flock,  in- 
deed, do  not  lose  confidence  in  him,  though  he  has  led 
them  thus  into  confusion  most  confounded,  but,  pos 
sibly,  he  feels  himself  that  the  martyrdom  he  has  so 
long  dreamed  of  and  coveted,  as  human  flesh  may 
covet  it,  has  already  commenced. 

ONE  WHITE-HAIRED   OLD  MAN 

stands  up  before  his  people,  who  are  singing  near  an 
upset  omnibus  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  stops 
our  carriage  with  outstretched  hands  and  an  authori- 
tative gesture.  There  are  two  cripples  of  his  flock, 
and  he  demands,  as  one  who  claims 

A  RIGHT  IN  HEAVEN'S  NAME. 

that  we  shall  carry  them  on  to  the  next  village,  where 
they  may  rest  till  the  upset  omnibus  can  be  mended 
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and  made  to  jingle  on  again.  He  also  asked  for  alms 
(and  I  wondered  what  it  cost  the  grand  old  man  to  do 
so)  for  two  apprentices  of  Lyons  who  had  lost  their 
money  and  were  far  from  home  without  a  sou. 

On  we  glide  through  a  trout  country,  which  facto- 
ries have  now  made  so  rare  in  Europe;  on  by  old 
farms,  where  the  cattle  browse  lazily  on  sweet  pasture, 
and  by  water-mills,  where  the  miller  gapes  marvels  in 
his  grotesque  doorway  and  tousles  his  night-cup  all 
awry  with  amazement;  on  by  babbling  bridges  and  by 
shallow  fords.  We  hear  the  sullen  threat  of  the  snow 
as  it  thunders  down  with  a  shout  and  a  curse  from  its 
mountain  stronghold,  capturi  d  .at  last  by  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun;  and  it  troubles  the  stream  and  it 
frightens  the  boor  as  it  hurries  away  down  cataract 
and  river  to  bawl  for  reinforcements  from  the  Winter 
King,  holding  high  state  already  in  the  Northland  and 
fast  advancing  hither  with  his  white  banners  spread 
amid  the  winds  and  storms. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 


From  the  29th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber one  hundred  and  seven  letters  have  been  en- 
tered on  our  register;  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
new  associates  have  been  enrolled;  conversion 
has  been  asked  for  twenty  individuals  and  sev- 
eral families;  twenty-five  sick  persons  have  been 
recommended;  various  favors  have  been  solicited — 
for  thirty -one  individuals,  onecollege,  oneacademy 
and  one  school. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"  I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  Our  Lord  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  for  the  recovery  of  my  father 
from  sickness.  All  his  physicians  despaired  of 
his  recovery  saying:  "he  could  not  last  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks;"  but,  after  a  novena  and 
giving  him  a  few  drops  of  the  precious  water,  he 
grew  better  and  he  is  now  able  to  walk  out  again, 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  not  only  his  phys- 
icians but  of  all  who  saw  him  so  prostrated.". . . . 
"  My  mother-in-law's  eyes  are  very  nearly  cured  by 
the  use  of  the  blessed  water,  thanks  to  God  and  His 

Blessed  Mother." "The  vials  you  sent  me  have 

done  my  family  more  good  than  all  the  doctors 
could  do." "I  write  you  to  express  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks  for  sending  me  the  most  precious  water. 
My  health  is  much  better  since  I  took  it,  thanks 

to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart." "I  received 

the  miraculous  water  and  applied  it  to  my  eyes. 
I  was  relieved  immediately;  I  wish  to  return 

thanks  to  God." "The  water  you  sent  to  me 

has  done  a  great  deal  of  good ;  it  cured  me  per- 
fectly, thank  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother.".... 
"We  have  used  some  of  the  water  for  my  little 
son  and  it  has  done  him  a  good  deal  of  good.  I 


must  mention  to  you  that  he  was  almost  deprived 
of  his  speech  as  well  as  of  his  hearing;  but  since 
our  last  novena  he  talks  a  great  deal  better.". . . . 
"On  the  1st  of  August  my  youngest  daughter  was 
taken  ill  so  as  to  cause  serious  fear  for  her  life. 
But  when  all  human  means  had  failed  to  alleviate 
her  great  sufferings,  I  gave  her  a  little  of  the  holy 
water  of  Lourdes.  The  effect  was  instantaneous; 
I  thought  she  was  dead  and  I  gave  way  to  my  feel- 
ings and  wept  as  none  but  a  mother  can.  She 
came  to  herself  and  is  with  me  still,  thanks  to 
God  and  His  Mother.  She  is  a  great  sufferer,  but 
when  those  terrible  attacks  return  I  give  her  the 
blessed  water  which  has  the  happiest  effects.  I 
used  some  of  the  water  myself  when  I  was  suffer- 
ing intensely  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  it 
stopped  the  pain  immediately.  In  a  week  I  was 
up  and  at  work,  praise  and  thanks  to  God  and  His 
beautiful  Mother." 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  following  departed  members;  Mrs. 
CATHERINE  GREEN,  of  New  York;  JAMES  MOF- 
FITT,  of  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  accoi- 
dentally  killed  and  WILLIAM  CLYNES,  also  killed 
some  time  ago;  MARK  MORAN;  Mrs.  GARDNER, 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  also  recommend,  in  general,  all  the  departed 
members  of  the  Association  since  its  origin. 
Although  we  do  not  know  the  number,  we  suppose 
it  must  be  great,  having  entered  on  our  register 
101,6f>3  associates. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

NOTE. — Our  correspondents  would  oblige  us  very 
much  by  always  giving  their  address  in  full  whenever 
they  may  favor  us  with  letters.  As  our  corres- 
pondence is  rather  extensive,  this  would  save  us  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


A  New  Book. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TUUMPET;  or,  Previsions  and  Predic- 
tions about  impending  General  Calamities,  the  uni- 
versal Triumph  of  the  Church,  the  coming  of  Anti- 
Christ,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  End  of  the  World. 
Divided  into  Three  Parts.    Compiled  by  Pellegrino. 
Boston:  Patrick  Donahoe.    1873. 
This  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  by  many,  even 
by  those  who  place  but  little  confidence  in  such 
predictions,  principally  because  they  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  authenticity  of  the  prophecies,  not 
having  given  much  thought  to  them.    We  know 
several  of  that  kind  who  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  perusal  of  this  book.    It  is  divided 
into  three  parts:    the  first  containing  warning 
prophecies;  the  second,  prophecies  relating  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Church;  the  third,  those  referring 
to  the  Last  Judgment. 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
A    Legend    of   the    Southwest. 

BY  M.  j.  c. 

[CONTINUED.] 

But  though  they  had  seen  nothing  of  Ellie  they 
had  found  some  traces  of  her.  While  they  were 
searching  the  woods  up  and  down  the  river,  a 
sudden  cry  from  one  of  the  party  brought  all  the 
rest  to  the  spot,  and  there,  sticking  to  a  thorn- 
bush,  was  a  small  fragment  of  a  fine  white  hand- 
kerchief with  the  letters  "  E.  M.  D."  in  one  corner. 

"That  is  Ellie's!"  exclaimed  her  father;  "these 
letters  are  for  her  name,  Eleanor  Mary  Uarcy. 
Unless  she  had  been  a  prisoner  she  would  have 
had  no  need  to  leave  such  a  trace,  and  she  must 
have  been  very  shrewd  and  cautious  to  be  able  to 
do  this  unknown  to  her  savage  captors.  Let  us 
look  farther;  this  is  only  the  first  trace,  not  the 
last." 

And  they  did  look  farther,  and  after  long 
searching  found  another  small  fragment  of  Ellie's 
handkerchief,  and  then  another — all  leading  one 
way,  and  that  way  away  from  the  river,  towards 
the  northwest.  But  the  last  trace  they  found  was 
on  the  open  prairie,  and  there  being  no  tracks  of 
men  or  horses  near  it,  they  were  forced  to  conclude 
that  it  had  been  blown  by  the  wind  far  from  the 
spot  where  she  dropped  it. 

Moreover,  it  was  fast  drawing  towards  night; 
their  numbers  were  few,  and  they  felt  that  it  was 
useless  to  follow  the  trail,  even  if  they  found  it, 
any  farther  that  night.  On  the  morrow,  they  as- 
sured Darcy,  the  whole  country  should  be  roused, 
and  the  girl,  if  living,  be  restored  to  her  parents. 
But  alas!  many  morrows  had  come  and  gone  ere 
their  sanguine  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  and  hope 
had  long  since  given  way  to  despair  in  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  parents  ere  their  lost  one  was  found 
and  restored  to  them,  nor  even  then  was  it  by  the 
agency  of  any  mortal  hand. 

This  affliction  falling  on  the  already  softened 
heart  of  Charles  Darcy  humbled  it  to  the  very 
dust.  He  acknowledged  the  hand  of  God,  and  it 
led  him  to  own  the  great  and  many  blessings 
that  had  hitherto  filled  his  cup  of  bliss  to  over- 
flowing; to  own,  moreover,  his  own  deep  un- 
worthiness.  The  entire  family,  both  old  and 
young  in  their  great  sorrow  drew  near  to  God, 
and  strove  to  shelter  themselves  under  His  fatherly 
hand.  In  after  years  they  acknowledged  to  Him 
and  to  each  other  how  sacred  and  how  sanctifying 
was  this  fearful  and  terrible  affliction  to  their 
souls.  In  the  mean  time,  while  they  are  mourn- 


ing and  weeping,  let  us  go  back  to  the  unhappy 
day  of  the  ride  and  see  what  had  become  of  poor 
Eleanor. 

It  was  with  light  hearts  and  merry  smiles,  and 
without  a  trace  of  any  uneasy  presentiment,  that 
Ellie  and  her  brother  had  ridden  away  on  that 
fatal  morning.  -For  the  last  few  weeks  they  had 
been  kept  pretty  closely  at  home,  and  the  joy  of 
being  in  the  open  air  again  thrilled  their  young 
blood  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  It  was  a  genuine 
Southern  October  day,  the  sky  pure  sapphire,  the 
atmosphere  molten  gold  to  the  eye,  and  as  pure 
and  as  invigora'ing  as  a  draught  of  generous  old 
wine.  Their  high-spirited  horses  fairly  bounded 
in  their  glee, — and  the  happy  children,  carried 
away  by  their  youthful  delight,  sang  loudly  as  they 
rode  along,  and  laughed  and  shouted  to  \vako  up 
the  echoes.  Poor  innocent  creatures!  their  own 
happy  voices  it  was  that  apprized  the  lurking  foes 
around  of  their  presence.  They  felt  the  shadow 
of  a  calm  thoughtfulness  fall  upon  them,  however, 
stilling  their  noisy  mirth  as  they  rode  under  the 
overarching  forest  trees  I  bat  bordered  the  river  to  the 
depth  of  perhaps  halfamile.  Trcesof  every  variety 
— for  itwasnotapiney  wood  region,  which  banishes 
all  other  sylvan  foliage  except  its  own — from  the 
gigantic  oak  and  cottonwood  down  to  the  small, 
graceful  yupon  and  the  delicate  little  Southern 
cedar.  The  delicious  perfume  of  the  magnolia 
still  scented  the  air,  and  its  great,  glorious  blooms 
still  lingered  like  gleaming  white  moons  shining 
through  the  foliage.  And  the  exquisite  pink  and 
white  flowers  of  the  wild  laurel  peeped  from  amid 
its  dark-green  glossy  leaves;  the  graceful  acacia 
drooped  around  them,  and  the  mimosa  shook  its 
fairy  bells.  While  from  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  trees  that  most  weird-looking  and  wondrous  of 
all  parasites,  the  Spanish  moss,hungand  waved  gen- 
tly in  the  breeze,  adding  the  last  delicate  touch  of  a 
tinge  of  poetic  melancholy  to  the  romantic  beauty  of 
the  woodland  scene.  Oh,  the  beauty — the  indescri- 
bable beauty  of  a  Southern  forest  just  at  this  time  of 
the  year!  how  vain  is  the  effort  to  depict  its  love- 
liness in  language!  It  lacks  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
the  Northern  autumn  foliage,  because  thope  brill- 
iant colors  are  produced  by  the  touch  of  the  frost- 
spirit's  finger;  but  it  has  charms  of  its  own,  a 
thousandfold  more  attractive  to  the  lover  of  nature. 

Eleanor  and  her  brother  feasted  their  eyes  on 
these  beauties  so  long  unseen  ;  they  gathered  arms- 
ful  of  flowers  to  carry  home,  and  when  their  wild 
spirits  had  effervesced  a  little  they  remembered  the 
chief  part  of  their  mission — the  nuts  they  were  to 
take  to  the  children  at  home.  So  they  rode  on  to 
the  peccan  grove;  and  tying  their  ponies  near  by, 
commenced  gathering  the  nuts.  Charles  swung 
himself  up  into  one  of  the  largest  of  the  trees,  and 
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in  a  few  minutes  shook  down  more  than  they  could 
gather  up  in  an  liour.  Then,  as  he  afterwards  told 
his  parents,  Ellie  begged  him  to  leave  that  task  to 
her,  and  to  ride  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  to  a 
well-known  old  grapevine  of  enormous  size,  which 
enveloping  in  its  fatal  clasp  a  gigantic  cotton- 
wood,  had  in  the  course  of  years  nearly  destroyd 
the  life  of  the  tree.  It  now  must  be  hanging 
full  of  large  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  and  Ellie 
knew  that  her  mother  would  be  glad  to  have  some, 
so  she  bade  her  brother  go  and  gather  them.  As 
Bernard  surmised,  he  thus  escaped  being  captured 
with  his  sister. 

After  he  had  left  her,  Eleanor  went  on  gathering 
up  the  peccans,  and  singing  as  she  did  so.  She 
was  stooping  as  she  picked  them  up,  when  sud- 
denly, without  having  heard  a  sound  to  warn  her, 
she  felt-  the  pressure  of  a  powerful  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  Her  heart  gave  a  quick  throb  as  she 
looked  up,  but  the  icy  hand  of  death  itself  seemed 
to  clutch  it  and  paralyze  its  motion  as  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  dusky  face  of  an  Indian  in  the  full 
war-paint  of  his  tribe.  She  would  have  screamed 
in  her  awful  terror,  but  the  savage,  drawing  her 
up  with  one  hand,  laid  a  finger  of  the  other  upon 
her  lips  with  a  look  of  fearful  menace,  and  at  this 
look  her  voice  died  in  her  throat.  Though  almost 
senseless  from  fright,  she  tried  to  calm  herself; 
the  savage  did  not  seem  to  want  to  kill  her,  at  least 
not  at  present.  His  piercing  eyes  looked  intently 
around,  but  apparently  in  vain;  then  addressing 
Eleanor  in  the  Apache  language  he  asked  her 
where  her  brother  was.  She  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  language  spoken  among  the  Comanches, 
and  this,  though  not  the  same,  was  sufficiently  like 
it  for  her  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  A  sudden 
thought  entered  her  mind,  and  shaking  her  head 
she  pointed  towards  her  home,  intimating  that 
Charles  had  returned  thither,  adding  a  single  spo- 
ken'word,  the  Indian  word  for  "mother." 

The  Indian  comprehended  her  meaning  in- 
stantly, and  an  angry  scowl  made  still  more  hide- 
ous his  dark  face.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to 
wreak  his  disappointment  on  Eleanor,  whose 
word  he  never  thought  of  doubting.  Cautioning 
her  to  silence  by  a  single  expressive  gesture,  he  led 
her  a  few  steps  from  the  spot  to  a  somewhat  denser 
shrubbery  close  at  hand.  Four  other  savages,  the 
counterpart  in  appearance  of  the  first,  were  here 
waiting,  each  standing  beside  his  horse,  motionless 
as  statues.  Not  the  slightest  muscle  in  their  faces 
moved  as  Eleanor's  captor  informed  them  in  a 
few  low-spoken  words  that  their  most  valued  prize 
was  lost  to  them;  for  these  savages  had  thought 
to  strike  the  white  man  a  fearful  blow  by  the  cap- 
ture of  his  first-born  son;  and  in  their  own  con- 
temptuous estimation  of  females,  they  supposed 


that  Darcy  would  care  but  little  for  his  daughter's 
loss.  These  Indian  scouts  from  their  lurking  place 
in  the  densest  thicket  of  the  woods  had  heard  the 
the  voices  of  the  children  as  they  approached,  and 
instantly  planned  their  capture.  But  with  their 
natural  caution,  they  had  waited  and  kept  close  in 
the  covert  lest  it  might  prove  to  be  a  decoy  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  to  draw  them  out.  Conse- 
quently they  knew  nothing  of  Eleanor's  sending 
her  brother  for  grapes;  they  had  heard  the  sound 
of  his  pony's  hoof-beats,  faint  as  it  was  on  the  soft 
velvet-like  turf,  but  the  direction  he  took  was  in 
the  very  line  of  his  home.  Eleanor  trembled,  as 
they  conferred  together,  lest  her  brother  might  re- 
turn for  her,  and  her  heart  sent  up  a  fervent  prayer 
that  he  might  escape  the  fate  that  had  fallen  upon 
her  young  head.  Her  prayer  was  heard.  The  In- 
dians evidently  coucluded  that  there  was  no  use  in 
remaining  there  to  await  those  who  might  come 
in  search  of  the  girl,  as  their  numbers  were  few 
and  their  camp  distant. 

So  Eleanor's  pony  was  noiselessly  led  up  to  its 
unfortunate  young  mistress,  and  she  was  lifted 
upon  its  back.  Her  captor  significantly  displayed 
to  her  his  scalping-knife,  at  the  same  time  warn- 
ing her  to  make  no  attempt  at  escape.  Thankful 
at  heart  for  her  brother's  continued  absence,  the 
heroic  girl — forgetful  of  self,  and  calmly  confident 
of  God's  protection — was  glad  to  see  their  prepa- 
rations for  departure.  But  she  also  summoned  all 
her  courage  and  shrewdness  to  her  aid,  and  re- 
solved if  possible  to  deceive  her  captors,  and  leave 
some  trace  of  her  flight  to  guide  pursuing  friends. 
She  knew  what  her  captors  did  not,  namely  that 
her  father  prized  his  beloved  daughter  above  all 
on  earth  except  his  wife ;  and  that  he  would  gladly 
ransom  her  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  wealth  if 
need  were.  She  assumed  an  air  of  cheerful  cour- 
age, calmness  and  alacrity  that  forced  even  from 
her  grim  and  stoical  captors  grunts  and  signs  of 
unequivocal  admiration.  In  fact  she  produced  an 
impression  she  had  by  no  means  counted  on :  for 
so  great  was  the  admiration  of  the  savages  for  a 
woman  who  could  keep  silence  like  a  warrior  at 
such  a  terrible  crisis  of  her  fate — could  maintain 
a  cheerful  and  calm  demeanor,  and  withal  sit  her 
horse  so  easily  and  fearlessly,  that  one  of  them 
muttered  to  himself  in  his  own  language:  "Brave 
woman!  good  wife  for  chief! " 

Eleanor  heard  this,  and  for  a  moment  felt  as  if 
she  should  fall  from  her  horse;  but  once  more  she 
rallied  her  spirits  and  commenced  to  repeat  in- 
wardly the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They 
had  ridden  fast  and  far,  and  were  many  miles  dis- 
tant from  her  home  by  this  time. 

While  Eleanor — a  lonely  captive  in  the  hands 
of  merciless  savages — was  raising  her  heart  to 
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Heaven  in  the  prayer  of  faitli,  her  sorrowing 
mother  and  brothers  at  homo  were  also  repeating 
the  very  same  hallowed  invocations — the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin — in  her  behalf.  Can  we  think 
that  Mary,  the  Mother  of  mercy,  the  Consoler  of 
the  afflicted,  would  be  deaf  to  those  supplications? 
Shall  we  in  the  proud  incredulity  of  this  boasted 
"age  of  reason"  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  in  case 
human  hands  find  it  impossible  to  rescue  from 
her  enemies  this  child  of  faith,  G-od  will  send  from 
heaven  an  angel  to  deliver  her  V  We  do  not  doubt 
that  an  angel  entered  the  prison  of  Peter,  and 
struck  off  his  chains,  and  is  God's  arm  shortened 
that  He  cannot  save  now?  Has  the  progress  of 
reason  and  philosophy  weakened  the  power  of 
that  right  Hand  which  placed  the  pillars  of  the 
Universe  in  their  place,  and  hollowed  out  a  bed 
for  the  great  sea?  Truly,  we  believe  and  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  that  God  always  performs  His 
miracles  of  faith  under  the  veil  of  human  agencies 
and  natural  laws  whenever  it  is  possible  so  to  do. 
He  does  not  bare  that  fearful,  glittering  right  Hand 
in  our  sight  often,  lest  faith  lose  all  her  merit  be- 
cause lost  in  sight.  But  that  there  are  still  as  of 
yore  times  and  seasons  when  He  does  do  this,  we 
steadfastly  maintain. 

I  do  not  intend  to  assert  positively  that  Elea- 
nor's deliverer  was  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  did 
not  appear  in  "shining  raiment"  and  with  an  au- 
reole of  glory  round  his  head.  I  had  intended  at 
first  to  have  headed  this  story  by  the  query  "  Was 
it  an  angel?"  but  I  felt  ashamed  of  such  pusillan- 
imity, and  fearlessly  wrote  as  the  title  "The  Guar- 
dian Angel."  For  I  believe  as  firmly  as  that  1  am 
now  alive,  that  the  mysterious  form  that  in  the 
depths  of  poor  Eleanor's  despair,  when  all  other 
hope  had  failed,  and  the  most  fearful  perils  were 
drawing  round  her,  lay  ing  snares  for  her  faith  and 
virtue,  came  to  her  rescue  and  led  her  out  of  cap- 
tivity, was — though  in  the  guise  of  a  helpless 
child — a  powerful  prince  of  heaven ;  no  other  than 
the  girl's  own  cherished  guardian  angel. 

If  my  readers  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  this  belief 
of  mine,  I  have  only  to  request  them  to  suspend 
their  decision,  and  await  the  conclusion  of  the 
story.  I  have  changed  the  names  and  the  dates  in 
my  own  little  history,  but  I  shall  not  change  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  facts,  nor  add  a  single  element  of 
romance  to  the  simple  and  thrilling  record.  How- 
ever, for  the  present,  I  have  got  somewhat  ahead 
of  my  story.  We  have  not  come  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  angel  as  yet. 

At  nightfall  Eleanor's  captors  checked  for 
awhile  their  rapid  flight,  and  held  a  brief  parley. 
The  one  who  had  ridden  by  Eleanor's  side — a  tall, 
stern-looking  yet  noble-appearing  savage — pointed 
to  her  weary-looking  and  pale  face  and  drooping 


figure,  and  spoke  a  few  emphatic  words.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  authority  among  them,  for 
no  demur  was  made  to  his  proposal,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  dismounted  and  fastened  their  lari- 
ats to  a  stake  which  they  drove  in  the  ground. 
The  chief — as  he  seemed  to  be — then  approached 
Eleanor,  lifted  her  gently  from  her  horse  and 
spreading  his  own  blanket  on  the  ground  seated 
her  upon  it,  afterwards  securing  her  pony  by  an 
extra  lariat  which  he  produced  from  his  saddle- 
bow. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Indians 
never  use  saddles;  they  can  ride  without  them, 
and  often  do,  yet,  when  on  the  war-path  especially, 
the  Southern  Inidans  invariably  use  if  they  can 
procure  them  the  high-piqued  Mexican  saddles; 
and  frequently  the  equipments  of  a  chief  are 
heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  even  gold.  A 
gourd  of  water  and  some  dried  venison  was  next 
handed  to  the  poor  captive,  and  with  a  voice  in 
which  was  no  harshness  the  chief  requested  her 
to  "eat,  drink,  and  rest."  He  then  left  her  to  her 
own  reflections,  and  even  when  she  arose  from 
her  blanket  and  walked  up  and  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resting  her  tired  frame,  weary  with  sev- 
eral hours'  steady  riding,  no  one  interfered  with 
her. 

Eleanor  knew  enough  of  Indian  customs  in  re- 
gard to  women  and  captives  to  be  aware  that  this 
treatment  she  was  receiving  wras  very  unusual ;  so 
much  so  as  to  be  even  alarming.  The  savage  knows 
oo  such  thing  as  compassion  for  womanly  weak- 
ness, much  less  mercy  to  a  captive  foe.  What  then 
could  be  their  object — their  motive — in  granting 
her  this  brief  but  most  welcome  rest,  and  giving 
her  food,  drink  and  a  comfortable  seat?  Eleanor 
glanced  timidly  at  the  stately  form  of  the  young 
chieftain,  who  stood  erect  as  if  moulded  from 
bronze,  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast  and 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  Suddenly  he 
raised  them  and  looked  at  his  captive.  Eleanor's 
heart  sank,  she  knew  not  why,  as  she  noticed 
the  intense  gleam  of  admiration — brief  and 
sternly  repressed  upon  the  instant,  jret  for  the 
moment  clearly  visible — in  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
savage.  Eleanor's  exceeding  beauty  was  not 
worth  a  thought  in  the  opinion  of  this  young  In- 
dian— for  young  he  was,  not  yet  thirty,  although 
already  a  noted  chieftain  of  his  tribe;  but  the 
qualities  slu  had  that  day  displayed,  the  heroic 
endurance,  calm  steadfastness,  and  cheerful  equa- 
nimity— qualities  admirable  even  in  a  warrior, 
and  astounding  in  a  young,  gentle  girl  upon  whom 
had  so  sudilenry  fallen  so  terrible  a  fate,  had 
roused  even  in  the  stern,  guarded  breast  of  the 
Apache  chieftain  a  reluctant  yet  real  adniira- 
ti.  n. 

[TO   BE   CONTIXUEI>.] 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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YEAR    OF    MARY.— No.    17. 

The  Presentation  of  the  Blessed.  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  the  Temple. 

FEAST,  NOVEMBER  21. 
BY  M.  A.  GELL. 

There  is  no  subject  important  to  man  that  is 
not  in  some  degree  illustrated  in  the  Feasts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church  for  our  instruction  and 
edification.  Among  these,  the  Feast  of  the  Pres- 
entation in  the  Temple  of  Her  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  Mother  of  God  affords  a  striking  exam- 
ple. Mary  was  to  receive  a  fitting  education  for 
the  high  office  she  was  to  fulfil,  and  her  pious 
parents  offered  her  in  the  Temple  that  her  first 
thoughts,  her  first  ideas,  her  first  aspirations, 
might  be  consecrated  to  God:  a  fitting  model  on 
which  to  form  our  own  ideal  for  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation, 

I  speak  of  course  for  those  whose  parents  see  in 
their  children  the  children  of  God;  who  recog- 
nize in  them  beings  made  to  the  image  of  God; 
whose  first  development  requires,  therefore,  the 
recognition  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  being 
trained  to  the  requirements  of  such  lofty  parent- 
age. 

To  bring  up  a  child  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
earthly  father,  supposing  that  father  yet  living, 
would  be  to  deprive  the  father  of  his  right  to  the 
love  and  obedience  of  the  child;  would  be  to 
withhold  from  the  child  the  privilege  of  seeking 
the  father's  protection  and  care,  and  of  perform- 
ing the  sweet  offices  of  filial  duty.  But  worse,  far 
worse  is  it  to  withhold  from  the  child  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  high  birth,  high  privileges,  high  duties, 
high  destiny  as  a  child  of  the  Most  High  God, 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  high 


communion  with  Him,  and  of  being  endued  with 
sentiments  of  tenderest  love,  deepest  reverence, 
sweetest  affection. 

Long  before  reason  speaks,  the  yearnings  for 
love  make  themselves  felt, — and  heroic  sentiment, 
love  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  sublime  even,  fill  the  in- 
nocent hearts  of  uncorrupted  childhood  to  overflow- 
ing when  these  are  presented  to  their  young  im- 
aginations clothed  in  the  simple  language  of  truth 
and  purity. 

One  must  become  a  child  again,  said  our  Lord, 
to  be  again  susceptible  of  those  inpourings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  which  elevate  the  soul  to 
God  and  give  it  the  comprehension  of  what  is 
really  true  and  beautiful  and  good,  and  therefore 
calculated  to  confer  happiness. 

An  education  which  does  not  aim  at  this,  falls 
altogether  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  being 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  child  of  God  must 
be  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  its 
Father.  It  must  feol  that  all  true  knowledge  is 
communicated  by  Him — that  that  is  uncertain 
and  therefore  not  true  knowledge  which  comes 
from  any  other  source.  I  say  feel,  rather  than 
make  use  of  any  other  word,  because  a  child's 
feeling  precedes  his  reasoning,  inevitably;  and 
that  feeling,  in  consequence  of  the  choice  of 
our  first  parents,  to  know  good  and  evil,  requires 
direction  that  it  may  be  led  to  adopt  the  good  and 
avoid  the  evil.  Instinct  is  to  the  lower  animals 
the  direction  of  God,  the  impulse  (unconscious, 
we  presume,)  by  which  they  are  led  to  fulfil  the 
law  of  their  being — and  this  is  unerring  in  their 
regard;  but  man,  intended  consciously  to  wor- 
ship, love  and  obey  the  great  Father  of  all,  needs 
to  be  replaced  in  the  position  of  which  the  pri- 
mal disobedience  deprived  him  ere  those  higher 
instincts  by  which  lie  tends  to  God  can  be  re- 
awakened in  his  soul  and  developed.  He  has 
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by  the  Fall  lost  the  divine  aspiration ;  and  though 
baptism  restores  it  to  him,  the  holy  gift  needs  to 
be  fostered,  cherished,  cultivated,  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  since  the  decree  promulgated  to  Adam  yet 
holds.  Labor  must,  row  be  used  to  produce  re- 
sults which  in  the  pristine  state  would  have  been 
as  spontaneous  as  the  results  obtained  by  the  in- 
stinctive action  of  the  lower  creation. 

In  the  child's  regard,  this  labor  is  at  least  in  a 
degree  vicarious.  Education  means  direction 
from  without  in  aid  of  development.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  lower  animals  is  spontaneous — it 
grows  Avith  their  growth;  little,  if  any,  teaching  is 
required  by  their  progenitors.  The  bee  becomes 
the  maker  of  honey,  the  grub  changes  into  the 
butterfly,  the  tadpole  into  the  frog,  without  g^ing 
to  sc-hool  or  studying  a  routine;  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  human  being, — his  infancy  is  longer, 
ami  he  has  faculties  which  require  exterior  Hnd  in- 
terior influence  to  bring  them  to  perfection;  and 
even  with  these  aids,  if  they  fail  in  the  harmoniz- 
ing spirit  which  accords  to  each  faculty  its  due 
share  of  attention  and  directs  one  and  all  to  the 
centre  of  Unity,  failure  ensues  in  attaining  happi- 
ness; unfortunately  this  too  often  occurs. 

Man  is  prone  to  miss  his  true  happiness:  this  is 
a  fact  of  everyday  experience.  His  lower  appe- 
tites predominate,  crowd  out,  overpower,  almost 
annihilate,  the  lofty  intuitions  which  when  duly 
developed  mark  him  as  a  child  of  God.  This  is 
mainly  because  the  first  impressions  are  not  holy 
and  loving  ones;  although  we  present  the  child 
for  baptism  in  the  temple,  we  do  not  follow  out 
the  duty  there  taken  upon  ourselves.  The  child, 
taken  home  again,  is  treated  as  a  little  animal, 
with  no  more  aptitude  to  govern  itself  and 
its  passions  than  if  the  graces  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  had  not  been  infused  into  it.  Example 
and  habit  foster  the  child's  selfish,  animal  nature. 
If,  as  it  grows  up,  it  hears  of  God,  or  is  taught  to 
say  prayers,  it  is  not  as  a  means  of  development, 
but  as  a  tiling  apart  of  its  existence — not  an  aim 
to  guide  its  action.  Its  action  is  guided  by  exam- 
ple ;  it  sees  and  comprehends  intuitively  the  mo- 
tives of  those  with  whom  it  lives,  and  if  these 
motives  are  MATERIAL,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are,  then  the  child's  baptismal  grace  receives 
no  fostering,  no  nutriment;  it  dwindles  away  till 
one  can  hardly  realize  the  germ  is  still  in  the  soul. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  infant's  spiritual  in- 
tuitions are  respected, — when,  practically,  the 
parents  believe  in  the  graces  bestowed  by  bap- 
tism, and  occupy  themselves  with  bringing  them 
out,  it  is  alike  pleasing  and  wonderful  to  trace  in 
the  soul  of  a  young  child  its  predilection  for  the 
harmonies  of  Truth.  A  child's  affections  are 
easily  roused,  its  imagination  easily  attuned  to  ap- 


prehension of  the  beautiful,  the  heroic.  St.  The- 
resa and  her  little  brother  setting  out  from-  home 
in  the  resolution  of  seeking  martyrdom  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God  and  their  own  eternal 
happiness,  is  but  an  example  of  what  passes  in  the 
mind  of  many  a  child  instructed  and  trained  by  a 
mother  who  herself  practises  Christian  virtue, — 
a  mother  who  like  St.  Anne  presents  her  child  in 
the  Temple  to  be  trained  to  the  repression  of  all 
undue  gratification  of  the  lower  appetites,  that  the 
diviner  attributes  of  God's  image  and  likeness  may 
be  the  more  assiduously  cultivated  and  brought  to 
light. 

Unhappily,  at  the  present  day,  different  ideas 
prevail  among  those  who  form  the  majority  of  our 
so-called  Catholics.  To  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays 
and  holydays — to.  send  their  children  to  instruc- 
tion at  certain  times, — without  any  reference  as  to 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  Divine  Love  super- 
seding the  love  for  temporal  goods — without  any 
idea  of  practising  Christian  virtue  beyond  the 
usual  requirement  for  sustaining  a  decent  reputa- 
tation  for  honesty,  and  so  forth,— such  is  the  prev- 
alent idea  of  religion  among  our  struggling  Cath- 
olic populations. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  good  people  wish  to 
be  good  members  of  the  Church,  but  their  ideas  are 
limited,  not  unnaturally,  by  a  narrow  horizon. 
They  are  either  in  their  persons  natives  of  a  land 
•where  they  have  suffered  from  want  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  or  they  are  the  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  those  who  have  so  suffered. 
Their  one  engrossing  idea  is  how  delightful  it  is 
to  have  enough  to  eat,  and  to  spare.  This  idea 
has  so  taken  possession  of  them  that  you  cannot 
persuade  them  it  is  unhealthy,  or  in  any  way  in- 
jurious to  their  children  to  be  constantly  eating. 
Talk  to  them  of  denying  food  to  their  children  at 
any  time  between  meals,  or  of  regulating  their  ap- 
petites, they  think  you  inhuman;  as  to  inculcating 
self-denial  as  a  virtue,  when  eating  is  in  question, 
it  is  altogether  superfluous.  I  speak  from  facts 
coining  under  my  own  observation,  when  I  say 
many  children  of  these  families  eat  habitually 
seven  times  a  day,  and  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  violation  of  moderation,  or  in 
any  undue  way  self-indulgent.  They  learn  the 
Catechism,  but  as  they  are  not  obliged  to  observe 
fast  they  think  themselves  absolved  from  self-denial. 
To  speak  to  them  on  the  subject  is  a  waste  of 
words.  It  is  even  dangerous:  they  might  take 
it  as  an  impertinent  interference  with  their 
rights. 

"  Mr. "  said  a  teacher  one  day  lately  to  a 

father,  "Johnny  will  eat  his  brains  away;  I  never 
see  him  but  he  is  eating."  Imagine  the  reply: 
"Ah,  yes;  I  mean  Johnny  to  grow  and  become  a 
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large,  strong  man;  and  I  let  him  eat  all  day,  if  he 
will;  I  like  to  seo  him  eat." 

It  was  of  no  use  for  this  poor  teacher  after  that 
to  toll  the  pupils  that  "  pigs  eat  all  day,"  but  hu- 
man beings  have  something  better  to  do;  homo 
teaching  was  too  powerful,  as  on  examination  it 
was  found  that  THIS  PEELING  was  the  ruling 
one,  throughout  the  district — a  Catholic  one,  in 
which,  intellectually,  the  children  are  instructed 
in  Catholic  dogma,  but  Catholic  training  is  utterly 
ignored. 

Is  not  this  the  real  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  this  country  as  far  as  regards  the-  mainte- 
nance of  the  Faith?  Much  has  been  said  about 
enforcing  the  claims  to  a  certain  share  of  public 
money  to  provide  Catholic  schools.  It  were  well 
enough  to  do  this,  but  methinks  the  evil  of  ani- 
malism and  \vorlrilinesfl  have  taken  a  deeper  root 
than  the  mere  repeating  the  Catechism  can  rem- 
edy. Intellectually,  it  is  a  serious  detriment  to 
"progress"  to  be  constantly  gratifying  a  child's 
appetites,  which  grow  by  what  they  feed  on,  and 
prepare  for  riper  age  a  coarse,  unmannerly  per- 
sonage, incapable  of  fine  feeling  or  of  progressing 
to  higher  life.  There  are  Catholics  who  literally 
eat  away  their  souls,  as  well  as  lots  who  drink 
them  away;  and  the  teachers,  Catholic,  so- 
called,  who  are  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion such  as  this,  naturally  imbibe  the  ideas  ot 
their  surroundings,  and  if  induced  to  prosecute 
their  studies  sufficiently  to  procure  a  "teacher's 
license,"  all  is  done;  of  the  value  of  intellectual 
culture,  as  affording  a  higher  interest  in  life  of 
what  spiritual  culture  is,  they  remain  ignorant. 
Verily,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  gloomy 
enough ;  for  of  all  the  enemies  to  true  Catholic  life, 
there  is  none  equal  to  the  Catholic  himself  when 
he  ignores  the  spirit  of  his  religion  and  contents 
himself  with  fulfilling  its  exterior  requirements 
for  himself  and  his  offspring. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  failing,  easy  too  to  proph- 
esy the  future,  if  some  "awakening"  does  not 
rouse  the  young  of  the  present  generation  to 
seek  the  spirit  of  their  religion;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  how  this"  awakening"  is  to  be  effected, 
— not  easy  to  see  how  religion  is  to  be  preserved 
on  earth  if  Catholics  themselves  are  indifferent. 
When  I  come,  shall  I  find  faith  on  the  earth? 
inquires  our  Lord;  and  what  must  the  answer 
be? 

How  can  we  persuade  these  good-hearted  but 
ignorant  people  that  Faith  means  something  be- 
sides going  to  church  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
and  abstaining  from  meat  on  Fridays?  how  in- 
duce them  to  present  their  children  in  the  Temple 
that  they  may  learn  to  love  God  above  all  things 
— and  for  the  sake  of  that  love,  to  deny  them- 


selves so  that  they  may  rise  out  of  the  mere  ani- 
mal into  the  human  ? 

There  is  a  great  talk  about  Education — a  great 
commotion  about  Catholic  education.  Thero 
cannot  be  too  much  talk,  or  too  great  a  commo- 
tion, if  only  it  results  in  something  worthy  of  the 
name  at  last.  But  are  the  rising  generation  of 
the  children  of  the  Church  receiving  the  right 
bias,  apart  from  the  inculcation  of  dogma,  in  the 
majority  of  Catholic  schools?  Are  they  learning 
umvorldliness?  are  they  growing  in  the  love  of  the 
great,  the  heroic,  the  good  ?  do  they  comprehend 
that  these  can  only  be  readied  by  the  infusion  of 
that  martyr-spirit  which  treads  base  passion,  low 
desires  under  foot,  and  aspires  ever  upwards  to 
the  noble  and  exalted  ?  Are  the  secular  teachers 
culled  Catholic,  disinterested,  noble,  faithful?  an- 
imated by  love  for  God,  which  they  burn  to  man- 
ifest by  doing  good  to  man,  especially  that  high- 
est of  all  goods,  the  inspiring  of  high  and  true 
ideas  to  the  extent  of  bringing  out  the  ideas 
into  action?  Do  they  even  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples inculcated  by  the  saints — 'that  real  good 
is  ever  triune:  the  intellect  must  approve,  the 
heart  must  cherish,  and  the  hand  act?  "When  one 
strand  of  this  triple  cord  fails,  the  good  sought 
must  remain  imperfect.  I  need  hardly  repeat 
what  every  Catholic  knows,  at  least  in  theory, 
that  each  of  these  parts  must,  to  bo  worth  any- 
thing, be  performed  in  God  and  for  God. 

Catholic  education — that  is,  the  training  of  the 
child  of  God  to  know,  love,  and  serve  his  Father — 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
the  Church  has  in  this  age  to  perform;  but  the 
more  we  contemplate  matters  as  they  are,  the 
more  difficult  the  task  proposed  seems  to  become. 
I  have  known  a  pious  mother — one  who  really 
watches  the  influences  to  which  her  children  are 
exposed — withdraw  herself  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  so-called  Catholic  school  from  the  fear 
that  her  children  should  become  WOULBLY  from 
the  effect  of  example,  thinking  it  hurtful  that  they 
should  learn  truth  by  Catechism,  and  habitually 
ignore  its  practice  in  enforcing  self-denial  and  un- 
worldliness.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest  a 
grand  supervision  is  necessary.  That  a  child  of 
God  should  be  educated  in  schools  where  God  is 
ignored,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  wrong  in  principle. 
On  the  other  hand — that  ignorant,  worldly,  frivo- 
lous, or  incompetent  teachers  should,  because 
nominally  Catholic,  be  foisted  on  Catholic  con- 
gregations, and  that  it  should  be  compulsory  to 
intrust  the  children  to  their  direction,  is  an  evil  of 
no  slight  magnitude.  Are  there  no  noble-hearted 
men  and  women,  outside  the  cloister,  who  are 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  and  to  fill  the 
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many  schools — even  district  schools — with  a  rep- 
resentation of  Him  who  is  Love?  The  true 
teacher's  life  is  necessarily  a  life  of  privation — 
including,  as  it  ordinarily  does,  solitude  of  soul 
from  all  of  human  companionship  in  the  real  aim 
of  life ;  including,  as  it,  does,  a  combat  with  habits 
unseemly,  contact  with  rude  natures,  collision  with 
vulgar,  unrefined  manners;  but  if  the  love  of  God 
dwell  in  the  heart  these  may  be  endured  for  the 
sake  of  that  love.  The  delight  of  working  for 
Jesus,  and  in  His  name,  will  compensate  for 
much.  An  association,  under  episcopal  sanction, 
of  secular  teachers,  for  mutual  encouragement  and 
assistance,  would  do  much  to  improve  the  present 
existing  state  of  things;  and  I  can  but  think  the 
zeal  of  Catholic  teachers  needs  but  a  little  stirring 
up,  a  little  countenance  from  the  duly  constituted 
authorities,  a  little  practice  of  the  precepts  which 
as  Catholics  they  must  teach,  to  place  our  schools 
on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  they  stand  on 
at  present. 

It  is  in  fact  a  VITAL  question, — for  the  body 
without  the  spirit  is  dead;  and  in  this  country, 
where  all  material  influences  are  at  work  to  over- 
power the  spiritual,  religion  must  die  out  if  the 
young  are  not  trained  to  practise  the  peculiarly 
Christian  virtues  of  self-abnegation  and  humility. 
Dogma,  essential  in  itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  attach 
the  spirit  to  the  Church  if  the  heart  remain  unin- 
terested. Love  is  the  action  of  the  heart;  and 
however  much  the  wiseacres  of  this  very  knowing 
age  may  vaunt  the  action  of  the  brain,  we  all  know 
mere  human  logic  never  ye*  governed  the  world; 
but  out  of  the  heart  come  actions  and  words,  blame- 
less or  guilty,  according  to  the  training  received 
in  youth.  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it.  Make  it  love  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  true, — knowing  too  that  these  reside  in 
their  perfection  in  God  alone.  Cultivate  heart, 
imagination,  intellect,  as  for  the  child  of  a  perfect 
Father,  who  will  assist  your  natural  efforts  at  de- 
velopment and  crown  them  with  supernatural  re- 
sults if  you  are  faithful.  Oh,  high  and  holy  office ! 
to  work  for  God,  to  work  for  Eternity !  to  begin 
here  what  shall  never  end,  the  progress  onward  of 
a  soul  to  bliss!  Every  faithful  teacher  is  present- 
ing the  children  of  God  in  the  Temple  of  God.  A 
glorious  deed  to  do :  for  God  only  can  work  on 
the  human  heart,  bring  out  its  glowing  emotions, 
purify  them,  and  fit  them  to  perceive  the  highest 
good.  Task  most  consoling,  when  at  length  by 
the  union  of  prayer  and  precept  some  slight  suc- 
cess rewards  the  human  toil,  and  we  feel  that  a 
work  is  begun  that  will  have  its  consummation  in 
bliss  throughout  eternity.  St.  Ann  and  our  Holy 
Mother!  hail!  all  hail  You  knew  the  source  of 


happiness,  and  wisely  acted  on  j-our  knowledge. 
O  mother-heart !  pray  for  thy  children  here,  floun- 
dering amid  the  swamps  of  misery, — seeking  for 
good  where  good  can  ne'er  be  found — and  follow- 
ing after  human  vanity.  Mother  of  Maryi  good 
and  wise  St.  Ann !  presenting  in  the  Temple  thy 
sweet  child,  that  she  might  learn  from  infancy  the 
end  and  object  of  her  being,  pray — oh,  pray  for  us 
poor  selfish  ones  on  earth,  who  see  not,  hear  not, 
seek  not  things  divine.  And  thou  the  holy  one — 
Immaculate !  The  peerless  flower  of  earth !  spouse 
of  the  Holy  Ghost !  Mether  of  God !  and  mother 
of  us  all !  see  thou  our  deep  abjection ;  pray  for 
us.;  rouse  up  our  tepid  souls  to  see,  desire,  yearn 
for,  obtain  the  truth  and  practise  it.  We  faint— 
we  fall — we  die, — and  know  it  not:  so  busy  are  we 
with  the  things  of  earth.  Oh,  haste  to  succor  us! 
Sweet  Mother,  come !  lead  us  within  the  Temple  to 
thy  Sou, 

That  He  may  chase  these  gloomy  clouds  away, — 
Piercing  them  through  with  Truth's  eternal  ray. 


The  Bell  at  Close  of  Day. 

Hark!  the  bell  rings  for  nine! 

Now  the  day  is  done. 
Pause  a  moment.    'Tis  a  sign 

That  thou  mayest  not  shun. 
It  is  warning  thec  to  fall 

Humbly  on  thy  knees, 
That  God's  mercy  thou  mayest  call 

On  the  burning  seas — 
On  the  dear  ones  there  retained 

Till  they  shall  be  pure; — 
For  them,  prayers  like  thine  hare  gained 

Joy  and  rest  secure. 

Thou  wilt  not  withhold  thy  share 

From  the  faithful  dead, 
But  the  balm-like  breath  of  prayer 

Thou  wilt  round  them  shed. 
Pains  of  thine,  sweetly  borne, 

Offered  up  for  them, 
Will  replenish  souls  that  mourn, 

Adding  many  a  gem 
To  thy  crown,  when  at  the  last, 

Thou  shalt  enter  Heaven. 
More :  if  when  thy  days  are  past, 

Sins  that  are  forgiven 
Claim  a  satisfaction  due, 

To  God's  justice  yet, 
Kindly  hearts  for  thee  will  sue, 

Liquidate  thy  debt. 

Nine  o'clock.    List  the  bell! 

Faithful  souls  in  flames! 
Let  the  De  Profundis  swell 

At  their  cherished  names: , 
Then  thy  slumbers  shall  be  calm, 

And  thy  heart  rejoice, — 
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O'er  them  flows  heaven's  soothing  balm 

Answering  to  thy  voice. 
ST.  MARY'S,  ALEXANDRIA,  Va.,  Feast  of  All  Souls. 


ADRIFT. 


BY  MUS.  ANNA  H.  DORSEY, 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. — (CONTINUED.) 

"We'll  start  presently,"  said  John  Dahl,  "if 
you're  rested,  Anne  Wyatt" 

"  Ob,  I  am  so  glad !  You're  very  good  to  take  so 
much  trouble  for  me,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
ever  thank  you,  sir;  but  Mr.  Abert  and  my  uncle 
will  say  all  that  I  can't  know  how  to  say.  Indeed 
I'm  not  tired  one  bit,  but  ready  to  start  right  oft" 
now,"  said  Amy,  rising  quickly,  ker  face  beautiful 
with  hope. 

John  Dahl's  heart  smote  him,  for  he  was  not  a 
wickei  or  unkind  man,  but  self-defense  is  one  of 
nature's  first  laws,  and  he  must  take  himself  out  of 
harm's  way  if  the  stars  fell.  With  that '  great  law- 
yer' to  the  fore,  who  could  tell  what  might  hap- 
pen? He  meant  to  be  good  to  the  little  girl, 
whose  name  for  certain  reasons  he  would  not 
know,  or  call  her  by,  although  he  understood  it 
perfectly  well;  and  as  far  as  he  knew  of  her  past 
life  he  intended  that  she  should  lose  nothing  by 
this  change  in  the  circumstances :  he  knew  that, 
child-like,  she  would  grow  out  of  her  past,  and 
many  of  its  recollections ;  he  thought  that  she 
might  get  to  be  very  happy  in  her  new  home ;  but 
now  he  would  have  to  deceive  her,  to  disappoint 
and  pain  her  just  at  first,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it:  better  for  her  to  have  a  grief  that  would 
be  transitory,  than  for  him  to  be  brought  to  ruin — 
for  he  had  an  intuition,  strengthened  by  his  ex- 
perience of  the  man,  that,  should  the  affair  ever 
be  brought  before  the  courts,  Silas  Brown,  alias 
Wythe,  would  squirm  safely  out  of  it,  leaving  the 
disgrace  and  punishment  for  him. 

He  went  out  and  got  a  hack,  into  which  Amy 
sprang  with  alacrity,  holding  her  bundles  of  grapes 
and  cakes ;  John  Dahl  seated  himself  beside  her, 
snapped  to  the  door,  and  the  horses  rattled  off. 
Arrived  at  the  depot,  he  led  her  to  the  sleeping-car, 
and  showing  her  a  berth,  told  her  she'd  better  turn 
in  and  try  to  get  to  sleep,  for  that  he,  being  very 
tired,  was  going  to  bed,  and  she'd  have  nobody  to 
speak  to.  She  was  fatigued  more  than  she  knew, 
as  she  felt  when  she  lay  down  ami  drew  the  curtain 
of  her  berth:  her  joints  and  limbs  ached,  and  a 
general  physical  uneasiness  possessed  her  and  pre- 
vented her  from  sleeping.  But  Mr.  Dahl  had  told 
her  on  the  way  to  the  train  that  when  "  she  awoke 


in  the  morning  they'd  be  most  home,"  which  so 
comforted  her  that  she  did  not  mind  the  uncom- 
fortable aches  she  had,  but  ate  some  of  her  grapes 
and  lay  there  with  a  half-smile  on  her  lips,  wonder- 
ing what  her  aunt  would  s:iy  to  see  her  back  so 
soon,  and  if  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Abert  wouldn't  be 
a&totushed  if  she  got  there  before  they  did,  and  how 
glad  they'd  be  after  their  scare  to  find  that  she  was 
safe.  She  hoped  too  that  they  might  have  to  slop 
an  hour  or  two  in  Bolton  that  she  might  see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abert  and  the  beautiful  pictures  again, 
and  in  the  exuberance  of  her  happy  content  she 
laughed  a  quiet,  merry  little  laugh  to  herself. 
She  was  sorry  that  she  missed  the  circus,  but  she 
had  seen  so  many  strange,  delightful  things  that  it 
would  take  her  days  to  tell  about  them ;  then  when 
she  went  back  to  school  she'd  get  Mr.  Abert  to  take 
her  to  see  the  circus  before  she  ever  saw  Mrs.  Ellis 
or  Hoboken.  The  cars  were  now  moving  at  rapid 
speed:  the  motion  pleased  and  lulled  her,  until 
finally,  tired  out,  she  fell  asleep  with  thoughts  and 
bright  visions  of  home  floating  through  her  mind, 
happy  in  the  certainty  that  when  she  awoke  in  the 
morning  she  would  be  in  Bolton. 

It  was  barely  dawn  when  Amy  was  awakened 
by  some  one  shaking  hor;  she  started  up  and  saw 
her  strange  friend  standing  beside  her,  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on,  and  his  carpet-bag  in  hand.  He 
bade  her  follow  him,  that  they  were  going  to 
change  cars ;  and  when  they  stepped  out  on  the 
platform  he  took  hold  of  her  hand,  far  a  cold  gray 
fog  was  hanging  over  everything,  and  she  not 
being  fully  awake  thought  that  the  men  she  saw 
moving  about  the  tracks  with  different  colored 
lanterns  in  thtir  hands  looked  like  ghosts  through 
the  mist. 

"  Are  we  most  home  ? "  she  asked. 

"  We  ain't  very  far  off,"  he  replied  as  he  helped 
her  into  a  car  and  succeeded  in  finding  two  unoc- 
cupied seats  for  himself  and  her. 

"  We  didn't  change  cars  coming  from  Bolton," 
she  said,  drowsily. 

"This  aint  the  same  road  you  came  by,"  he 
answered,  truly  enough. 

Amy  didn't  care  what  road  it  was,  so  that  it 
took  her  home ;  and  being  very  sleepy,  she  leaned 
her  head  against  the  soft  cushion  of  the  high- 
backed  seat  and  was  soon  dreaming,  while  John 
Dab  J  felt  thankful  that  he  had  put  so  many  miles  be- 
tween himself  and  the  scenes  of  yesterday,  little  im- 
agining the  excitement  that  had  followed  Amy's 
disappearance,  and  what  a  hue  and  cry  had  been 
made  for  her. 

Towards  noon  they  reached  Cresson  station  and 
got  out.  A  light  wagon  driven  by  the  man  who  had 
by  John  Dahl's  direction  snatched  Amy  up  from 
under  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  ferry-boat,  and  con- 
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veyed  licr,  as  described,  to  Jersey  City,  leaving  in 
the  12.20  southern  train  after  placing  her  in  care 
of  his  aunt,  who  kept  the  house  to  which  lie  con- 
veyed her,  waited  for  them.  This  mnn  know 
nothing  except  that  the  girl  was  an  orphan  whom 
his  employer  had  got  bound  to  him;  at  least  he 
was  given  to  understand  so  when  ho  received  his 
orders;  and  aware  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
in  thrir  own  iteigfibrrhood  for  friendless  children 
from  the  large  cities  to  be  taken  in  this  way  by 
the  farmers,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  it., 
only  to  do  what  he  was  told,  and  go  home  by  the 
next  tram. 

"All  well?"  John  Dahl  asked  the  man,  as  he 
lifted  Amy  into  the  w-tgon,  and  jumped  in  and 
took  the  reins  from  him. 

41  Good  as  gold  t "  was  the  odd  reply. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  Abe.  See  'bout  the  nnloadin' 
of  them  groceries  and  the  new  reaper.  I  s'pose 
the  lumber  wagon's  on  the  way  down  with  a  lot 
of  timber?" 

"Yaas,  it'll  be  'long  presently.  I'll  see  to  the 
unloadiu'." 

"That's  the  car  yonder— Number  100;  they're 
just  switched  her  off." 

The  short  conversation  ended,  John  Dahl  pulled 
up  the  reins,  told  his  horses  to  "git," — you  know 
they  talk  slang  even  to  horses  now-a-days, — and 
off  they  started — fine,  splendid  creatures,  with 
broad  haunches,  lithe,  slender  limbs,  glossy  coats, 
and  fine,  full  manes  and  tails,  their  ears  just  set 
back  the  least  in  the  world  as  they  made  the 
ground  fly  under  their  light  hoof-beats. 

Amy  looked  out  of  the  open  sides  of  the  wagon 
and  saw  great  mountains  rising  in  the  distance, 
with  others  blue  and  indistinct  like  piled-up  clouds 
behind  them ;  she  saw  immense  forests  of  gigantic 
trees,  and  casting  a  glance  in  front  noticed  that 
the  road  ran  down"  a  steep  incline  stretching  far- 
ther and  farther  in  its  descent  until  further  view 
was  shut  off  by  the  dense,  forests.  She  did  not 
know  it,  but  she  was  on  the  highest  plateau  range 
of  the  Allegharties;  she  wondered  that  she  had 
not  noticed  these  mountains  and  declivities  on 
her  journey  from  Ridge-Croft,  for  they  looked 
very  grand  and  beautiful,  clothed  in  the  golden 
sunshine,  with  long  sweeps  and  swathes  of  purple 
shadows  tipon  their  sides.  The  road  was  splen- 
didly graded,  smooth,  hard,  and  undulating,  which 
broke  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  in  some  parts  of 
it,  and  of  its  descent  in  others. 

After  driving  some  miles,  they  struck  into  a 
road  cut  through  the  forest,  where  even  at  midday 
the  interlacing  of  the  great  trees  overhead  made 
it  almost  dark.  Here  and  there  through  the  green, 
basky  twilight,  a  ray  of  sunlight  dropped,  like  the 
tremulous  golden  flashes  of  an  expiring  fire  be- 


tween the  leaves,  lighting  up  the  great  scarlet  and 
yellow  fungii  on  the  dead,  fallen  trees;  the  trail- 
ing vines  aglow  with  scarlet  berries  that  fluttered 
from  the  ragged  roots  upturned  by  their  fall :  the 
mosses  of  varied  hue,  the  richly  variegated  lichens, 
and  the.  plume-Mice  ferns,  as  tall  as  a  man,  that  grew 
in  clumps  in-  the  wet  places  where  the  mountain 
rivulets  spread  themselves.  Now  and  then  a  shrill, 
sweet  whistle  echoed  through  the  silence,  and  Amy 
saw  squirels  and  chipmunks  scampering  over  the 
dead  leaves  and  up  the  gray,  gnarled  trunks  of  the 
trees.  A  cow-bell  sounded  in  musical  snatches  far 
down  in  some  dusky  ravine ;  and  the  ripple  of  a 
brook,  where  John  Dahl  halted  his  horses  to  give 
them  water,  made  a  merry  tinkle  over  the  pebbles. 
The  man  had  not  opened  his  lips  since  they  left 
the  station — and  she,  chilled  by  his  silence,  did 
not  interrupt  it  by  a  single  question,  for  gradually 
a  dread  of  she  knew  not  what,  and  a  strange  feeling 
of  desolation,  had  been  creeping  into  her  heart, 
the  old  Ridge-Croft  shadow  that  had  been  flitting 
about  the  Carsons  through  three  generations.  But 
now  he  tirrned  round,  and  facing  her,  said : 

44  Anne  Wyatt,  I  have  got  somethin'  to  say  to 
you,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  make  a  row  over  it, 
'cause  it  can't  be  helped  now.  You  aint  goin' 
home  to  Conneticut:  your  uncle — Silas  Brown,  or 
Wythe,  or  whatever  his  name  be — give  yon  to  me 
to  raise.  It  was  a  fair  bargin  's  fur  as  I'm  concerned, 
though  I've  found  out  some  things  since,  after  it 
was  too  late,  that  makes  me  think  he  is  a  precious 
villian.  But  I'm  goin'  to  be  good  to  you,  and  my 
wife'll  be  kind  to  you  if  you  behave  yourself  as 
you  oughter." 

Amy  listened  to  the  man's  slow,  grave  tones  as 
he  told  her  this — growing  paler  and  whiter  as  tl>« 
sense  of  his  words  struck  down  to  her  heart,  until 
he  finished  -then  a  low  shivering  cry  escaped  her 
lips,  and  she  sank  down  sobbing  among  the  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  knowing  that  she  was 
in  truth  an  outcast  among  strangers.  John  Dahl 
started  his  horses  and  began  to  whistle  to  keep 
down  a  choking  in  his  throat,  while  he  wished, 
more  earnestly  than  he  had  ever  prayed,  that  he 
might  live  to  find  a  chance  to  put  his  fist  between 
Silas  Brown's  red  eyes.  He  heard  Amy  sobbing ; 
and  thinking  it  was  best  to  let  her  have  her  cry  out, 
lie  whistled  still,  and  drove  more  rapidly  as  he 
neared  his  own  farm,  an  extensive  clearing  of  several 
hundred  acres  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  incline  was  so  gradual  as  to  be 
scarcely  observable,  and  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  primeval  forest.  He  turned  his  horses' 
heads  into  the  road  or  avenue  leading  towards  his 
house.  There  was  his  great  barn,  as  big  as  a  church ; 
there  his  sleek  cows  awaiting  with  full  udders  to 
be  milked :  there  were  his  splendid  horses,  not  yet 
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driven  from  the  pasture ;  there  to  the  left  was  his  sub- 
stantial, comfortable  house;  and  as  the  wagon  rat- 
tled up  to  the  door,  his  wife,  a  tall,  comely  woman, 
came  out  on  the  stoop,  with  a  well-pleased  look  of 
"welcome  home  "  to  greet  him.  He  jumped  from 
his  seat  after  securing  the  re-ins,  and  having  kissed 
her,  whispered  something  to  her  which  brought  her 
quickly  out  to  the  side  of  the  wagon,  where  Amy 
was  still  crouched  down  in  the  straw,  her  head 
bowed  and  her  face  buried  between  her  knees. 

"  Come,  little  girl;  let  me  help  you  out" 

Ainyjiearing  the  kindly  voice,  raised  her  head ; 
and  seeing  the  woman's  friendly  countenance 
leaning  towards  her,  the  startled,  dazed  look  left 
her  eyes,  red  and  swollen  with  weeping. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  Let  me  help  you  out.  You 
must  be  very  tired  after  such  a  long  journey,  and 
very  hungry  too.  There, — now,— jump."  With 
both  hands  in  the  clasp  of  the  strong,  shapely  ones 
of  Mrs.Dahl,  she  came  lightly  down  on  the  grass, 
and  was  led  into  the  house,  letting  her  do  as  she 
would  with  her,  not  sullenly,  but  half-despairingly, 
half-resignedly.  She  was  placed  on  a  lounge  near 
the  bright,  cheery  fire,  for  it  was  cold  enough  up 
there  among  the  mountains  to  make  a  steady  fire 
necessary  for  comfort;  then  her  hat  was  lifted  off 
carefully,  lest  the  elastic  strap  at  the  back  should 
tangle  and  pull  her  hair ;  her  sacque  was  unbuttoned 
and  removed ;  a  hand  was  passed  kindly  over  her 
golden  curls,  smoothing  them  back  from  her 
throbbing  temples;  then  a  soft  white  towel  was 
dipped  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  the  cinders  and 
dust  washed  from  the  poor  little  tear-stained  face, 
— after  which  Mrs.  Dahl  told  her  to  lay  down  and 
rest  herself  until  supper  was  ready,  which  would 
be  very  soon.  This  Amy  did,  turning  her  face  to 
the  wall  to  hide  her  tears ;  John  Dahl  had  gone 
with  his  horses  to  the  barn,  and  his  wife  having 
done  all  she  could  to  comfort  the  little  stranger 
within  her  gates,  left  her,  to  hurry  in  the  substantial 
evening  meal. 

Nothing  that  had  happened  in  all  the  sorrowful, 
bitter  changes  of  the  two  past  years  had  brought 
to  Amy's  mind  such  a  vivid  sense  of  desolation  as 
the  thought  that  she  had  been,  like  Joseph,  traded 
away  to  strangers,  thrust  out  from  kindred  and 
home,  to  be  sent  to  a  "  far  country,"  where  no 
familiar  face  would  greet  her,  no  friendly  hand 
clasp  hers.  It  had  all  come  so  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness  that  a  sort  of  dumb  wonder 
possessed  her ;  and  she  could  not,  try  as  she  might, 
make  out  how  it  happened,  and  why  she  was  there 
in  the  house  of  the  strange  man  who  had  brought 
her  away.  What  had  she  done  that  they  should 
use  her  so?  And  Mr.  Abert  too,  after  being  so 
good  to  her,  to  let  this  happen!  ah,  it  seemed  so 
bitterly  cruel !  And  so  she  turned  it  over  and  over, 


but  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  the  more  she  thought 
of  it  the  more  confused  everything  appeared,  until 
she  felt  so  tired  that  she  wished  she  could  die  and 
be  done  with  it,  for  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole 
world  who  wanted  or  cared  for  her. 

Few  persons  give  themselves  any  concern  about 
the  mental  sufferings  of  children,  believing  them 
unable  to  comprehend  certain  griefs,  and  incapable 
of  appreciating  causes  which  even  grown-up  folk 
find  it  difficult  to  endure.  Never  was  there  a  great- 
er mistake:  the  very  inexpe'rence,  and  the  tender, 
sensitive  organization  of  children  exaggerate  and 
sharpen  every  adversity  that  visits  them.  We  hear 
it  said  that  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb" :  so  He  does,  in  His  own  divine,  grand  way-, 
for  when  earth  rejects  it  as  of  no  account,  and  leaves 
it  by  the  wayside  to  perish,  He  sends  the  minis- 
tering angels  of  His  mercy  to  bring  it  to  the  fold 
which  lies  beyond  the  crystal  gatis  where  no 
sorrow  or  tears  ever  come. 

But  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  lambs 
have  a  stronger  vitality  than  others ;  and  although 
closely  shorn,-  they  do  not  die  in  the  storm  and 
darkness  into  which  they  are  cast,  but  wander  up 
and  down  through  the  tangled  thorns  and  over  the 
sharp  flints  of  the  wilderness,  bleating  piteously 
for  their  lost  dam,  starting  with  wild  affright  at 
every  sound  lest  it  should  be  the  wolves  coming  to 
devour  them  before  the  day  dawns.  So  little 
children — unreasoning  and  afraid — suffer  hereby 
all  the  pains  and  terrors  of  cruelty,  injustice,  pe- 
nury and  bereavement,  being  without  courage  and 
the  solace  of  those  graces  that  strengthen  the  soul 
in  mature  years,  and  no  man  can  measure  or  under- 
stand their  griefs.  It  is  Elizabeth  Browning  who 

says 

"  Patient  children — think  what  pain 
Makes  a  yonng  child  patient „" 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


La  Salette. 

FRENCH    PILGRIMAGES,  FROM    THE  POINT    OF  VIEW  OF 
AN  IMPARTIAL,  SKEPTICAL  JOURNAL. 


[From  the  French  Correspondence  of  the  New  York 
Herald.] 

[CONCLUDED.] 

We  see  the  new-fledged  partridges  trying  their  little 
wings;  we  trace  the  fearful  lizard  to  his  haunt  among 
the  hot  stones,  and  watch  the  libertine  butterfly  as  he 
struts  through  the  air  upon  tremulous  wings  to  dally 
with  the  bloom  and  loveliness  of  the  garden,  himself 
the  gayest  figure  in  the  pageant  and  great  pomp  of 
autumn.  We  gaze  on  hardy  women  toiling  in  the 
vineyards  upon  hillsides  and  giving  good  promise  of 
the  coming  vintage,  while  nut-brown  girls  are  glean 
ing  in  the  plains;  the  tall  reeds  listen  by  the  water 
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side  to  tlic  sons:  of  innumerable  birds,  and  the  giant 
rocks  lie  sleeping  on  their  couches  of  shadow,  with 
the  goat  and  chamois  watching  wistfully  over  their 
slumber  from  inaci-t;sMble  strops.  Tall  poplars,  ranged 
in  rows  along  the  road  like  guards,  salute  the  com- 
manding  airs;  stout  mowers  cut  the  clover,  and  the 
sweet  voice  of  children  is  heard  prattling  round  the 
vine-clad  •windows  of  the  cotter's  home.  But  the  heat 
is  positively  stifling,  till  at  last,  when  very  high  up  the 
mountain,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  we  heard  a  rustle  of 
leaves  and  felt  the  cool  breezes  from 

THE   LAKES  OF  LAMURE. 

All  this  was  very  fine  for  people  who  could  enjoy  it 
from  a  seat  in  a  well-hung  carriage.  But  far  below  us 
were  the  priests  and  pilgrims,  whose  horses  had  found- 
ered, and  whose  crazy  vehicles  had  tumbled  to  pieces 
still  suffocating  in  the  hot  dust,  and  some  of  them 
were  forty  hours  going  the  journey  which  we  had 
done  in  five. 

Still,  though  the  way  was  steep  and  the  way  was  long, 
the  pilgrims  lightened  it  as  only  French  people  could 
have  done.  By  the  wayside,  as  they  halted  under 
hedges,  or  wherever  they  could  find  shade  for  repose, 
and  at  every  hamlet  where  they  stopped  to  drink,  they 
did  not  grumble  at  the  weather  or  their  troubles,  but 
they  sung  and  gossipped.  One  party  of  Alsatians  had 
even  composed  a  chorus  for  themselves,  which  they 
carolled  to  the  tune  of  a  lively  jig: 

Secours  de  la  France, 
Priez  pour  nous. 
Notre  esperance. 
Venez,  sauvez  nous. 

Sis  (with  the  whole  strength  of  the  company): 

Ah!  venez,  sauvez  nous. 

These  worthy  creatures  were  always  singing,  what- 
ever became  of  them,  and  doing  their  best  to  enjoy 
their  outing,  and  they  babbled  round  the  cool  lakes 
and  bathed  their  feet  and  doused  each  other  playfully, 
while  the  carp  leaped  to  the  August  fly  and  the  pike 
lay  waiting  in  the  weeds,  a  terror  to  small  fry,  much 
resembling  an  attorney.  We  passed  group  after  group 
of  them  sportively  waiting  their  deliverance  from 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  Even  the  breezes 
seemed  to  jest  with  them  and  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
their  jubilant  hymns.  I  had  really  no  idea  that  sacred 
music  could  be  made  so  jolly  till  I  heard  these  French 
pilgrims  trying  their  active  tongues  at  it. 

One  pilgrim,  who  had  been  an  actor,  and  had 
brought  no  provisions  with  him,  dined  at  Lamure  in 
the  house  of  a  roguish  innkeeper,  and  was  pressingly 
requested  to  pay  five  francs  in  consequence.  The  scene 
between  them  was  very  funny.  The  actor  treated  the 
innkeeper,  who  seemed  a  personage  of  some  local  im- 
portance, from  the  comic  opera  point  of  view,  tapped 
him  on  his  rotund  paunch  and  laughed  him  affably 
to  scorn.  The  innkeeper  upon  his  part  regarded  the 
actor  from  the  town  councillor's  point  of  view,  and 
looked  down  at  him  as  an  idle  sort  of  vagabond,  which 
made  the  dispute  between  them  very  amusing,  neither 
being  able  to  see  himself  as  the  other  saw  him.  I 
think  the  pilgrim  got  the  best  of  the  quarrel,  for  the 
last  I  saw  of  the  innkeeper  was  his  plump  person 


mobbed  by  remonstrating  pilgrims,  who  took  part  with 
the  actor — and  indeed  five  francs  is  a  large  sum  for  a 
hunk  of  tough  mutton  and  a  pint  of  small  wine. 

THE  WAT   TO  LA  3ALETTE 

grew  more  and  more  picturesque  after  passing  Lamure. 
The  lakes  stretched  one  after  the  other  before  us  like 
fairy  seas  of  molten  silver,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
fisherman's  bark  might  be  seen  on  them,  like  a  great 
thought  standing  out  visibly  on  the  ocean  of  time.  The 
country  became  more  wild  and  the  inhabitants  fewer. 
We  saw,  too,  now  and  then  a  heap  of  stones  surmounted 
by  a  rude  cross,  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  murder  had 
been  done,  and  near  by  were  usually  little  chapels, 
where  Masses  were  said  for  souls  in  purgatory.  We 
came  upon  grass-grown  paths  and  cross  roads~Tvhic'h 
led  nowhere  but  up  to  the  charcoal  burner's  hut  amidst 
the  hills.  Rising  up  from  the  plains  like  incense  was 
the  smell  of  the  harvest,  which  had  come  in  its  season, 
notwithstanding  the  storm  and  the  wind  and  the  frost, 
but  rather  because  of  them ;  and  taking  its  mysterious 
way  upon  tall  stilts  or  posts  was  the  telegraph,  one  of 

THE  LATEST  HARVESTS  OF  HUMAN  THOUGHT. 

The  air  became  very  pure  and  light  as  we  ascended 
the  hills  towards  Corps,  and  disposed  the  mind  to  call 
up  sacred  thoughts.  Mountains  are  the  most  ancient 
places  of  this  world's  worship,  and  all  creeds  have 
sought  them.  There  was  first  Ararat,  then  Sinai,  and 
that  Mount  of  Olives  where  Christ  was  wont  to  pray 
and  where  He  spoke  the  only  words  in  earthly  lan- 
guage from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  and  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added  without  injury  to  their  meaning. 
"Blessed  on  the  mountain  are  the  footsteps  of  Him 
who  bringeth  glad  tidings"  is  a  passage  in  the  Bible 
which  had  possibly  especial  reference  to  the 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

The  priest,  the  bard,  and  the  warrior  have  ever  come 
from  the  mountain.  It  was  a  merchant  or  a  shepherd 
that  first  sought  the  plain.  At  every  half  mile  or  so 
on  our  upward  path  were  fountains,  which  monks  had 
taught  to  flow  for  human  uses.  The  shepherds  and 
cowboys  brought  their  cattle  to  drink  there,  and 
housewives  washed  their  household  stuff  on  slabs 
around.  We  got  into 

A  CREAM   DISTRICT 

a  few  miles  from  Lamure,  and  when  we  stopped  at  a 
cottage  to  breathe  our  horses  I  ate  the  first  fresh 
cheese  made  from  sheep's  milk  I  had  tasted  since  I 
left  the  Island  of  Mytelene,  in  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

I  noticed  that  the  road  up  to  Corps  was  very  good; 
but  then  the  weather  was  fine,  and  it  must  be  in  an 
awful  state  after  rain.  Pilgrims  must  have  been  soaked, 
parboiled  and  fried  by  turns  within  the  last  forty-eight 
hours.  Perhaps  it  was  good  for  them,  the  French  hav- 
ing rather  a  finical  and  unnecessary  horror  of  getting 
wet. 

I  find  that  my  pilgrimage,  performed  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  will  take  three  days  in 
BO  far  merely  as  the  journey  from  Grenoble  to  La  Sa- 
lette  is  concerned,  and  that  my  carriage  will  cost  llOf., 
w  hich  is  the  usual  fare.  It  looks  dear,  but  it  is  really 
HtMemore  than  a  franc  a  mile,  and  the  jobmasters 
wh  o  usually  let  carriages  do  not  get  rich.  The  price 
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of  horseflesh  has  risen.  The  pair  of  scrambling  ponies 
in  front  of  us  cost  SOOf.,  or  say  £32  each,  or  £64  the 
pair.  It  will  take  nearly  a  week's  work  out  of  them  to 
do  this  journey.  They  may  get  sprains  or  splinters  or 
broken  knees,  and  one  of  them  has  had  a  rattling-  fall 
upon  flints.  Then  three  long  days'  work  and  a  day's 
rest  for  a  man,  the  wear  and  tear  of  carriage  and  har- 
ness, horses'  meat,  man's  meat  at  famine  prices,  sta- 
bling, taxes  and  a  half  a  dozen  other  items,  are  all  to  be 
considered. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  we  reached  Corps,  a  dirty 
mountain  town,  literally  blocked  like  a  coachmaker's 
shop  with  carriages  of  every  sort  and  description, 
and  swarming  with  pilgrims,  for  the  most  part  hungry 
and  houseless.  I  had  been  told  that  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  get  a  lodging,  and  should  have  found  it 
so,  but  M.  Bournisien,  Chief  of  the  Paris  Pilgrimage, 
had  given  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  Cure  of 
Quet-en-Beaumont,  whose  sister,  Mme.  Dumas,  keeps 
the  Hotel  du  Palais,  -which  is  the  best  inn  at  Corps, 
and  she  found  room  for  me,  though  not  without  a  de- 
mure inquiry  whether  I  should  like  to  sleep  with  three 
other  pilgrims,  who  were  waiting  down  stairs,  scuffling 
with  waiters  for  shelter. 

The  only  food,  however,  to  be  had  even  here  was 
some  tough  rabbit  soaked  in  a  black  sauce.  It  tasted 
like  a  deal  board  boiled  in  ink,  and  I  pathetically  re- 
monstrated with  Mme.  Dumas  privately  on  the  subject. 
She  looked  at  me  in  the  same  demure  manner  I  had 
observed  before,  and  then  she  looked  quietly  away 
from  me  and  went  about  her  business  without  remark; 
but  I  had  followed  the  direction  of  her  glance,  and 
noticed  that  it  lighted  upon  the  portly  form  of  M.  fe 
Cure,  her  brother,  a  clergyman  of  benevolent  aspect, 
I  made  known  my  grief  to  him,  and  he  smiled  as  his 
sister  had  done,  but  presently  mentioned,  in  an  absent 
way,  that  he  had  a  few  bottles  of  remarkably  good 
claret  of  the  vintage  of  1858,  which  he  kept  by  him  for 
the  behoof  of  the  sick,  and  that  perhaps  in  my  exhaus- 
ted state  I  might  require  a  bottle. 

LA  SALETTE. 

It  was  a  very  poor  country — poor  as  Ireland  half  a 
century  ago;  poor  as  the  Scotch  highlands  before  the 
late  Duke  of  Sutherland's  time.  But  the  land  is  good 
and  productive,  and  the  mountaineers  hardy  and  par- 
simonious. I  gave  a  cigar  to  one  of  them,  and  he 
wrapped  it  in  his  handkerchief,  saying  that  he  would 
smoke  it  as  a  treat  next  Sunday.  1  inquired  into  his 
condition,  and  found  that  he  was  a  farmer  who  culti. 
vated  his  own  land.  There  is  little 

GOITRE  AT   LA   SALETTE, 

but  a  great  deal  of  that  fearful  disease  in  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  where  there  are  many  nut  trees.  I  leave 
H  to  physicians  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  sym- 
pathy between  nuts  and  goitre.  I  merely  record  the 
fact  above  mentioned. 

After  nearly  three  hours'  ride  we  saw  a  procession 
wind  round  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  heard 
distant  singing.  Presently  the  sound  of  bells  came 
softly  through  the  air.  The  weather  was  extraordi- 
narily fine,  and  again,  as  I  thought,  as  I  had  often 
thought  before,  how  pretty  is  this  piety  which  finds  its 


symbols  upon  mountain  tops,  and  in  grottoes  and  foun- 
tains hallowed  by  angels'  footsteps.  Beneath  us  lay  a 
scene  of  marvellous  beauty.  Cataracts  dashed,  and  riv- 
ulets played,  torrents  sparkled,  and  forests  waved  round 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Salctte,  which  that  ortho- 
dox publication,  "  Murray's  Handbook,"  calls  an  im- 
posture. , 

An  imposture?  How  do  we  know  it  is  an  impos- 
ture? And  then  in  the  next  breath  declare  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  invisible  world!  Is  it  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  Heaven  has  abandoned  us 
than  to  think  that  the  Almighty  can  manifest  His 
mercy  and  His  power?  We  are  such  poor  worms  that 
it  is  natural  we  should  hail  with  joy  and  hope  any- 
thing which  seems  at  least  to  assure  us  of  a  life  beyond 
the  grave;  and  surely  the  results  of  an  imposture  are 
seldom  so  beneficent  as  those  which  have  followed  the 
alleged  apparition  of  the  Virgin  at  La  Salette. 

I  dismounted  at  the  house  of  Maximin  Giraud,  the 
boy  (now  a  man)  who  saw  the  vision.  He  sells  pil- 
grim's staves,  and  other  things.  Was  not  one  of  the 
Apostles  a  tent-maker,  and  did  he  not  support  himself 
by  the  fair  prices  he  got  for  his  goods.  There  has 
been  a  great  outcry  among  British  shopkeepers  be- 
cause friend  Maximin  keeps  a  shop  also.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  it.  The  man  docs  not  sell  poison,  as  English 
brewer  baronets  do;  he  does  not  sell  shoddy,  like  some 
of  the  Yorkshire  lords;  he  is  not  a  usurer,  like  the  peers 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Why 
should  he  not  turn  a  penny?  He  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  rich  man.  He  was  a  cowherd,  nothing  more; 
and  is  not  worth  to-day,  at  more  than  forty  3'ears  of 
age,  £20. 

Maximin  Giraud,  who  saw  the  Virgin  Mary,  told  me 
his  story  word  for  word,  as  I  have  already  related  it  to 
the  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald.  I  have  rather  a 
wide  experience  of  rogues,  having  had  much  to  do 
with  Foreign  Office  agents  and  other  cunning  persons 
who  had  sharp  eyes  for  their  own  interests,  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  Maximin  Giraud  is  not  a  rogue.  Hon- 
esty is  written  in  his  face  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  it 
traced  on  human  features.  He  is  a  stout,  unpretending 
man,  with  trustful  eyes,  very  simple  and  direct  in  his 
speech,  and  makes  a  visible  effort  to  be  scrupulously 
correct  in  his  narrative.  .1  have  always  been  of  opin- 
ion, however,  that  a  shrewd  woman  of  the  world  is  the 
best  judge  of  man's  character,  where  her  affections  are 
not  engaged.  So  I  would  not  trust  my  own  fiist  im- 
pressions of  Maximin  Giraud,  but  went  in  search  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine  who  had  once  been  ail  ambassa- 
dress. 

"Duchess,"  I  said  to  her,  "I  want  you  to  give  me 
your  candid  opinion  of  a  new  acquaintance," — and 
laughing  at  my  coolness,  but  not  displeased — for  she 
too,  had  just  arrived  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
herself  and  sister  till  High  Mass — they  accompanied 
me  to  Maximin  Giraud's  shop.  He  was  standing  in  tho 
doorway  looking  out  quietly  at  the  crowd. 

"That  is  the  man,"  I  whispered,  and  again  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  while  the  Duchese  lis- 
tened with  half-closed  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  she  scanned 
him  keenly  and  weighed  every  word  he  said.  Then  she 
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talked  to  him  herself,  and  her  sister  talked,  and  neither 
of  them  had  the  slightest  idea  of  his  name  or  business 
in  this  world. 

"Welly"  I  said,  as  Her  Grace  made  a  slight  move- 
ment with  her  fan,  as  though  she  were  hoisting  a  fairy 
sail,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  going. 

"Eh  bien,"  she  replied,  raising  her  dajk  eyebrows, 
which  were  once  incomparably  lovely  and  are  still  so 
full  of  grace  and  wit — "  Eh  bien,  c'est  tin  bon  homme!" 

"  Et  voila  tout!  "  I  asked. 

"  Et  voila  taut,"  remarked  Her  Grace,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection. 

"Pas  un  peu — mais  un  petit  peu — mechant?  Jlfenteur 
par  exemple?" 

"Comment!  Cethommelaf  Pas  le  moindre  du  monde, 
Je  ne  le  croirai  jamais,"  returned  Her  Grace,  decidedly. 

Then  I  told  her  we  had  talked  to  Maximin  Giraud, 
the  man  who  saw  the  Virgin,  and  she  crossed  herself 
imperceptibly,  saying  "  Mon  Dieu!  c'est  done  bien  vrai?'1 
with  the  most  charming  Parisian  accent. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  preached  to 
four  thousand  five  hundred  pilgrims  in  the  open  air,  as 
a  few  days  before  he  had  preached  to  six  thousand  pil- 
grims, standing  upon  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  was 
first  seen  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light,  and  weeping 
as  women  weep,  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  stood 
upon  a  splendid  dais,  with  banners  all  of  silk  and  gold 
waving  to  the  right  and  left  of  him.  His  sermon  was 
a  noble  effort  of  oratory;  his  voice  full,  harmonious  and 
impressive.  Before  him  was  a  magnificent  panorama, 
with  snow-clad  mountains  in  the  background.  Among 
the  congregation  were  troops  of  white-clothed  nuns, 
Swiss  peasants,  fashionably  dressed  ladies,  and  some  o^ 
the  first  gentlemen  in  France.  They  were  very  hushed 
and  attentive  as  they  sat  at  the  prelate's  feet,  and  his 
awful  words  pealed  out  like  thunder.  He  said  that 
there  were  two  French  peoples,  a  Christian  and  a  pa- 
gan people.  He  foretold  that  the  one  would  save  the 
other,  and  then  he  uttered  a  passionate  prayer  for 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

There  was  a  loud  clapping  of  hands  when  the  sermon 
closed,  and  as  those  who  knelt  for  his  benediction  rose 
up,  there  was  a  clatter  of  the  chaplets  which  the  pil- 
errims  wore,  like  the  rattling  of  some  saintly  armor. 
There  was  also  an  astonished  donkey,  with  cocked  ears 
standing  out  prominently  on  a  hill-top,  with  only  the 
sky  for  a  background,  making  him  very  visible,  and  he 
suddenly  began  to  bray  in  a  frantic  manner,  much  as 
an  eminent  Dissenter  would  have  done  in  his  place. 
The  Convent  of  La  Salette  is  a  large  building,  without 
any  architectural  beauty,  and  to  it  is  annexed  a  spa- 
cious shurch.  Every  stone  of  this  edifice  was  brought 
up  the  mountain  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  piety  and  munificence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  believers  in  the  greatest  of  modern  miracles. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  monks  are  free  livers 
and  jolly  fellows,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  good 
cookery.  I  have  lived  with  a  good  many  monks,  how- 
ever, and  I  never  had  a  good  dinner  with  them,  nor  could 
persuade  them  to  have  a  good  dinner  with  me.  At 
Rhodes  they  ate  rancid  bacon  and  horse  beans.  At 
many  monasteries  I  could  get  nothing  at  all,  and  at 


Lesbos  they  were  unable  to  roast  a  brace  of  partridges 
I  myself  had  shot.  At  La  Salette  they  seemed,  also,  to 
have  the  crudest  and  rudest  notion  of  the  culinary  art, 
I  asked  a  young  Legitimist  Count  where  I  could  get 
something  to  eat,  and  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder, 
with  a  mortified  air,  to  the  refectory  of  the  monastery. 

I  went  there,  and  found  a  dense  crowd  packed  in  a 
narrow  stone  passage,  waiting  for  another  dense  crowd 
who  were  eating  their  breakfast  in  the  only  dining- 
room  of  the  establishment.  There  I  remained  jammed 
in  by  elbows  and  legs,  in  a  dim  light,  for  fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  no  joke;  I  thought  my 
right  arm  would  have  been  broken  by  two  young 
ruffians,  who  had  come,  as  they  said, "  for  a  lark,"  in  the 
hot  rush  which  took  place  for  seats  when  our  turn 
came  to  go  into  the  dining-room.  I  took  the  nearest 
seat  to  the  door  for  the  chance  of  getting  a  little  air, 
but  was  swept  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  like 
a  cockle-shell  on  a  strong  tide. 

The  food  dealt  out  to  us  was  plentiful  and  wholesome, 
but  of  such  surprising  toughness  that  nothing  could 
be  done  with  it  but  to  turn  over  despairingly  with  a  fork 
and  look  at  it  mournfully,  even  after  a  twelve  hours' 
fast  and  a  mountain  ride.  The  reverend  fathers  had 
killed  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  probably  that  morning.  They 
had  roasted  the  one  and  boiled  the  other.  We  had  also 
some  watery  potatoes,  done  in  gruel,  and  the  wine  was 
hard  and  new. 

At  dinner  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to  M. 
Morin,  Cure*  of  St.  Symphorien,  near  Niort,  who  is  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Catherine  Esserteaux,  the  par- 
alytic woman  who  was  miraculously  cured  at  Lourdes. 
He  vouched  upon  his  faith  as  a  Christian  clergyman 
and  upon  his  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  he 
himself  had  witnessed  that  miraculous  cure,  and  he 
authorized  me  to  refer  to  him  as  my  authority  for  the 
statement  that  she  had  been  cured.  When  we  came 
out  from  dinner,  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw, 
rising  on  the  top  of  a  distant  mountain,  a  pilgrimage 
from  Savoy,  and  we  set  up  a  mighty  shout  of  welcome, 
"  Vive  la  Savoie!"  The  Savoyards  answered  us  with 
a  cheer  that  made  all  the  hills  re-echo  it:  "  Vive  la 
France!" 

The  order  of  the  day  given  out  by  the  Committee  of 
Pilgrimages  was  as  follows: 

Six  A.  M. — Mass  by  the  Bishop  of  Maurienne.  Half- 
past  seven  A.  M. — Mass  of  the  communion  for  pilgrims. 
Half-past  eleven  A.  M.— Recital  of  the  Apparition. 
Half-past  two  P.  M. — Procession,  during  which  Vespers 
will  be  sung.  Three  P.  M — Sermon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Grenoble.  Acclamations.  Consecration  of  France  to 
the  Holy  Virgin.  Half-past  five  P.  M.— Road  of  the 
Cross.  Eight  P.  M. — Procession  by  torchlight.  These 
ceremonies  have  been  already  described  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Lourdes  pilgrimage,  and  it  will  be  therefore 
unnecessary  to  describe  them  again.  It  is  right  to  add, 
however,  that  the 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  APPARITION 

was  well  and  earnestly  told.  The  preacher  particularly 
pointed  out  that  the  Virgin  had  spoken  to  the  cowherd 
and  the  shepherdess  in  language  which  they  could  un- 
derstand. She  had  not  talked  to  them  of  powers  and 
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principalities,  but  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  leaving  the 
wise  to  draw  a  moral  from  her  speech.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  dress  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  me  by  Maximin  Giraud,  but  which 
w:is  revealed  in  his  cross-examination,  when  he  and 
Melanic  Mathicu  were  judicially  interrogated. 

"She  wore,"  asserted  the  two  children  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places,  without  any  communi- 
cation between  them  being  possible — "she  wore  a  long 
robe  of  incomparable  whiteness — whiter  than  snow  ('so 
as  no  fuller's  earth  can  whiten  it,'  perhaps?)  Upon  her 
brow  was  a  crown  of  radiant  roses,  that  is  to  say,  with 
rays  of  light  projecting  fi  orn  them.  The  mystic  golden 
rose  was  at  her  feet.  She  did  not  bend  the  leaves  of  it. 
Round  her  waist  was  a  chaplet  which  shone  with  un- 
earthly splendor.  There  were  stars  upon  her  robe  and 
wreaths  of  golden  roses  around  her  shoulders.  Upon 
her  breast  was  a  cross,  supported  by  a  jewelled  chain. 
Her  dress  came  high  up  to  her  throat,  concealing  the 
breast  and  neck  entirely.  Her  feet  and  hands  were  also 
hidden  beneath  her  robe,  and  her  arms  were  folded." 
There  is  a  business-man  looking  over  my  shoulder  as  I 
write,  and  he  laughs.  He  means,  I  see,  to  make  a  note 
of  me.  I  wish  he  were  not  looking  over  my  shoulder, 
but  cannot  decently  get  rid  of  him;  so  I  am  reminded 
of  the  inquisitive  person  who  wanted  to  see  the  devil 
with  Martin  Luther  for  publishing  purposes.  That  un- 
frocked priest  caught  him  prying,  and  directed  him 
downstairs  by  impulsion  from  behind.  "I  pray  you, 
friend,  add  that  to  thy  notes,"  observed  the  burly  re- 
former, determined  to  see  the  devil  in  private. 

That  title  of  "business  man,"  or  esprit  fort,  as  the 
French  call  him,  is  given  rather  too  easily.  The  busi- 
ness man  is  usually  only  a  sort  of  two-legged  sheep, 
who  follows  his  leader  (Voltaire),  commonly,  too,  with- 
out knowing  much  about  him.  Voltaire  is,  indeed  a 
very  great  man — possibly,  save  Shakespeare,  the  great- 
est lord  of  words  ever  seen  upon  earth,  and  with  these 
he  taught  men  how  to  doubt. 

But  compare  Voltaire's  writings  with  those  which 
have  taught  us  how  to  believe;  compare  them  with  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  with  the  spoken 
words  of  Christ,  and  it  will  be  then  seen  that  they  arc 
as  lamplight  to  sunshine. 

I  hear  that,  moved  by  a  great  trust  in  God,  there  has 
been  as  many  as  30,000  pilgrims  at  one  time  upon  this 
Holy  Mountain  of  La  Salette.  To-day  there  are,  per- 
haps, a  few  under  5,000,  but  they  are  going  and  com 
ing  every  hour,  and  the  number  is  enormous  when  the 
cost  and  difficulties  of  the  pilgrimage  are  fairly  consid- 
ered. Many  of  Hie  pilgrims  have  come  on  foot  from 
distant  places,  and  must  have  been  weeks  on  the  road- 
There  are  pilgrims  from  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Poitou, 
Champagne,  Tranche  Comte,  Spain,  Australia  and 
Canada,  also  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  not  in  numbers, 
but  pilgrims  of  a  respectable  class,  of  good  character 
and  position.  The  cost  of  living  on  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain is  not  high,  and  there  is  no  extortion  there  as  at 
Corps  and  Lamure.  Five  francs  a  day  is  the  charge 
made  at  the  monastery  of  La  Salette  for  bed  and  board; 
but  sleeping  room  is  only  to  be  had  by  favor  of  the 


porter,  a  sporting  character,  who  dresses  oddly,  as  many 
pious  folks  do.  He  is  very  honest,  however,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  favors  and  takes  no  money  for  them. 

I  slept  in  a  little  stone  cell  with  four  other  persons. 
There  were  others  bumping  against  the  door,  as  they 
turned  restlessly  on  mattresses  placed  for  their  ac- 
commodation outside  in  a  passage  enlivened  by  a 
thorough  draught.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  cold,  and  I 
did  not  sleep  long,  for  a  multitude  of  insects,  desiring 
to  sup  off  fresh  strangers,  awoke  me  by  the  hurry  of 
their  march.  If  they  had  only  waited  a  little  longer, 
I  should  probably  have  got  up  with  my  bones  picked, 
and  in  a  highly  interesting  state  for  warm  weather. 
The  ladies,  I  heard,  were  still  worse  off,  and  they  chat- 
tered so  unceasingly  in  the  dark  that  the  nuns  were 
obliged  to  put  them  to  silence  by  the  awful  threat  that 
they  should  have  no  coffee  in  the  morning  if  they  did 
not  hold  their  tongues.  The  good  Sisters  treated  their 
pilgrim  guests  much  like  unruly  children,  and  rated 
them  roundly  when  they  were  troublesome.  I  saw  the 
ex-Ambassadress  and  her  sister,  half  laughing  and  half 
pouting,  as  one  of  them  held  a  lump  of  black  bread  and 
the  other  a  few  wild  berries  in  her  hand.  They  told  mo 
that  they  could  get  nothing  else  to  eat,  but  some  but- 
ter, which  was  rancid,  and  a  dark-colored  fluid,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  made  for  their  mortification, 
though  it  looked  on  a  distant  view  like  coffee.  A  be- 
nevolent dean,  however,  who  had  brought  a  tin  pot, 
some  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  necessary  ingredients  with 
him,  including  a  partridge  pie  and  truffles,  showed  us 
all  three  a  touching  hospitality,  and  we  ate  up  his  good 
things  together,  seated  upon  the  ground  near  the  holy 
fountain,  while  pilgrims  as  hungry,  but  leis  fortunate, 
gazed  despondingly  at  our  little  feast.  I  have  seldom 
had  a  more  cheerful  gypsy  breakfast,  and  the  two 
ladies  promised  to  take  our  host  for  their  spiritual  di- 
rector when  they  all  returned  to  Paris.  But  he  only 
laughed  in  answer,  and  remarked  that  he  lived  near 
Toulouse,  which  was  a  delightful  city,  much  inhabited 
by  republicans,  and  if  the  ladies  liked  to  live  there  he 
would  look  out  for  a  house  to  suit  them. 

All  the  pilgrims  who  were  about  to  descend  the 
mountain  now  began  to  bottle  the  water  of  the  holy 
fountain  to  carry  away  with  them.  I  noticed  one  old 
lady  very  fussy  and  noisy  in  her  proceedings  while  do- 
ing it,  and  began  to  be  vexed  with  her,  when  the  dean 
told  us  she  had  come  on  foot  from  Renues  to  pray  and 
fast  for  a  little  granddaughter  who  was  blind. 

It  is  rather  an  awkward  ride  down  the  mountain  to 
Corps.  The  narrow  path  is  littered  with  stones — some 
round  and  some  sharp — and  the  tired  mules  can  hardly 
keep  their  footing  on  it,  so  that  their  riders  have  more 
than  one  chance  of  being  pitched  over  a  precipice. 
The  dean,  therefore,  proposed  that  we  should  walk,  and 
we  set  off  to  do  so,  in  the  orthodox  way,  while  the 
morning  was  still  cool.  The  month  of  pilgrimages 
having  now  closed,  the  number  of  pilgrims  on  the 
mountain  began  notably  to  diminish.  Still  there  were 
about  1,000  pilgrims  there  when  we  left.  The  rest, 
with  the  good  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  thronged  the  road 
to  Corps. 

The  first  person  we  overtook  was  an  irate  widow. 
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•who  had  tumbled  down.  She  bemoaned  her  fate,  and 
talked  to  us  of  the  expense  and  trouble  to  which  she 
had  been  put,  as  if  she  had  contemplated  the  notion 
of  making  out  a  bill  to  Providence,  and  thought  that 
she  had  been  paying  the  Almighty  a  handsome  com- 
pliment which  had  been  ill  returned.  She  was  espe- 
cially angry  about  the  dirt  aud  smells  of  the  convent, 
where  she  had  passed  the  night;  and  indeed  it  should 
have  been  more  decently  kept.  It  is  difficult  to  carry 
fresh  provisions  up  a  mountain  seven  miles  high,  but 
cleanliness  only  required  soap  and  water.  There  can 
be  no  valid  excuse  for  neglecting  it.  On  the  whole  we 
agreed,  as  we  walked,  chatting  pleasantly  down  the 
mountain,  that  the  Legitimist  nobility  were  meagrely 
represented  at  the  pilgrimage  of  La  Salette.  The  Vis- 
count of  Damas  was  there,  and  a  few  other  noblemen 
whose  titles  are  historical ;  but  must  of  the  French  lords 
present  were  mere  boys,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Legitimist  leaders  in  literature  and  politics  had  not  the 
courage  of  their  opinions.  I  shoul  dhave  felt  more  con- 
fidence in  the  prospects  af  Henry  V  if  he  had  been 
himself  at  La  Salette.  His  cause  would  have,  looked 
hopeful  if  M.  do  Italcastel  and  some  of  the  prominent 
Deputies  of  the.  Right  had  been  among  the  pilgrims. 
The  appearance  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot  would  have  had 
still  more  significance.  But  none  of  them  were  visible. 
The  Legitimist  gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed, 
also,  were  not  sanguine,  and  took  by  no  means  an  en- 
thusiastic view  of  the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  recent 
doings. 

The  religious  revival  in  France  shows  no  signs  of 
diminished  vitality.  It  is  beginning  rather  than  end- 
ing, and  everything  about  it  shows  great  change  in 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  French  people.  Among  the 
la-tost  persons  of  importance  who  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  movement  are  the  great  names  of 
De  la  Tour-du-Pin  Chambly,  the  Marquis  de  St.  Cha- 
manp,  Barons  de  Chauvenet,  Cremont,  Augnste  Dubois, 
de  Blecour,  and  de  Rouge. 

AWEtT, 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject  I  now  feel  bound  to 
state,  that  the  elope  intercourse  I  have  enjoyed  with 
the  French  clergy  has  left  me  with  a  very  high  respect 
for  tho'.r  learning  and  piety;  and  that  nearly  all  that  I 
have  seen  of  pilgrims  and  pilgrimages  in  France  has 
inspired  me  with  admiration  and  esteem  for  the 
French  people. 

REV.  DR.  I.  J.  PABI8CH  is  engaged  in  making  an 
English  translation  of  the  Alzog's  Manual  of  Uni- 
versal Church  History.  It  is  to  be  published  by 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, — price  $4  a  vol- 
ume, to  subscribers.  The  first  volume,  comprising 
Ancient  History,  is  ready  for  press  and  will  appear 
in  a  few  mouths;  two  other  volumes — Mediaeval 
and  Modern — which  complete  the  work,  will  ap- 
pear next  year  and  the  year  after.  Address  Rev. 
Dr.  I.  J.  Pabisch,  President  of  St.  Mary's  of  the 
West,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

— «• 

"We  aro  little  mirrors  iu  which  God  contem- 
plates Himself." 


The  New  Tabernacle 

FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE 
CRED  HEART  AT  NOTRE  DAME. 
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It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  real  spirit  of 
Faith  which  prompts  many  a  generous  soul  around 
us.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  gentle  call 
was  made  among  our  Catholic  friends  to  aid  in  pro- 
curing a  beautiful  Tabernacle,  and  already  over 
five  hundred  dollars  have  been  subscribed. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  spirit  of  ostentation  in  the 
bright  opening  of  this  list;  for  after  a  few  months  of 
exhibition  in  the  University  parlor,  where  visitors 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  new  Tab- 
ernacle at  leisure,  and  to  see  the  names  of  the 
donors  engraved  on  the  gold  plates,  these  names 
shall  be  forever  withdrawn  from  public  gaze 
"and  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  the  Lord"; 
and  yet  everyone  wants  his  name  written  there, 
even  though  it  never  should  be  known  but  to  God. 
We  congratulate  those  pious  friends  whose  faith 
alone  raises  their  minds  above  all  human  consid- 
erations, and  shows  by  deeds  that  the  "  mystery  of 
faith,,''  so  generally  denied  or  so  weakly  believed 
by  many  in  our  land,  has  a  strong  hold  even  on  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  sentiments  are  revealed  in 
their  ready  subscriptions;  for  we  cannot  view  the 
occasion  in  any  other  light  than  in  that  of  a  test 
of  faith.  May  their  names  be  registered  at  the 
same  time  on  the  Book  of  Life ;  and  while  the 
Tabernacle  retains  their  faithful  names,  may  it  re- 
tain also  their  practical  faith,  with  the  best  senti- 
ments of  their  hearts  and  those  of  their  children 
forever. 

Nor  is  this  subject  of  a  new  Tabernacle  irrele- 
vant of  our  general  scope,  the  honor  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  We  are  building  here  a  temple  to  be 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  We 
expect  to  see  it  an  acknowledged  monument ;  but 
were  it  ten  times  more  beautiful,  what  of  it,  if 
there  was  no  altar  in  it  where  to  offer  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  no  "  Tabernacle  where  God  would  reside 
with  the  sons  of  men  "  ?  St.  Paul's  in  London  is 
a  large  church,  the  next  in  the  world  in  di 
mensions  after  St.  Peter's  in  Rome;  and  yet  the 
most  ordinary  and  modest  Catholic  church  is  in- 
finitely  superior  to  it,  because  of  its  Tabernacle 
that  makes  it  "  the  House  of  God." 

We  are  told  that  a  beautiful  marble  statue,  nine 
feet  in  height,  is  now  being  made  in  Rome  for 
the  new  church.  It  will  stand  immediately  behind 
the  great  Tabernacle.  This  statue  will  be  after 
the  design  which  came  first  after  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Holy  Father  in  1854  for  the  monument 
erected  on  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  commemorate  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  We 
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are  even  fissured  that  for  sometime  his  Holiness 
hesitated  in  his  choice  between  the  two  first  mod- 
els. The  reason  of  the  preference  given  to  the 
second,  for  our  new  church,  is  that  the  extended 
arms  of  the  grand  statue  in  Rome  would  have 
rendered  the  transportation  of  it  here  very  danger- 
ous to  the  safety  of  the  hands.  On  the  second 
design  the  hands  are  modestly  folded  on  the 
brea&t,  while  the  eyes  are  half  uplifted,  exactly 
suiting  our  purpose,  namely:  to  rest  them  on  the 
rich  crown  imported  here  from  Paris,  and  already 
known  to  most  of  our  friends.  It  will  overshadow 
the  Tabernacle  as  a  brilliant  canopy  over  the 
residence  of  the  King  of  glory.  To  behold,  (Pun 
meme  coup  d'oeil,  over  the  altar,  such  a  Tabernacle, 
such  a  statue,  and  such  a  crown,  will  be,  we  imag- 
ine, a  glorious  sight;  but  the  main  point — the  rea- 
son of  the  whole — will  be  the  Tabernacle. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  NEW  TABERNACLE. 

Robert  Wilson,  New  Jersey $100  00 

James  Forrester,  Indiana 50  00 

Juniors  of  1873-74,  through  Bro.  Marcel- 
linns,  Chief  Prefect 100  00 

Holy  Angels'  Society,  1873-74 10  00 

Sisters  of  St.  Mary's  Academy 10  00 

Sisters  at  Notre  Dame 10  00 

Geo.  J.  Gross,  Pennsylvania 10  00 

Alex.  Coquillard,  Indiana 10  00 

Martha  Sherland,  Indiana 10  00 

Mary  Durand,  Indiana 10  00 

Johanna  Sweeny,  Indiana. . 10  00 

Dennis  McCarthy,  Indiana 10  00 

N.S.Mitchell,  Iowa 2500 

John  F.  Baasen,  Wisconsin 10  00 

Michael  A.  J.  Baasen,  Indiana 10  00 

Thomas  Gookin,  Massachusetts  10  00 

Minims  of  1873-74,  through  Bro.  Albert 

Prefect 16  50 

Jeremiah  Foley,  Pennsylvania 15  00 

John  Delaney,  Indiana 20  00 

Mrs.  Robert  Fergus,  Indiana 20  00 

Michael  Boyne,  Indiana 10  00 

Michael  Cummings,  Pennsylvania 10  00 

Daniel  Coyle,  Pennsylvania 20  00 

Mary  Coyle,  Pennsylvania 10  00 

Mrs,  Kate  Mooney,  Maine 10  00 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 


From  the  5th  to  the  12th  of  November  one  hun- 
dred letters  have  been  entered  on  our  register; 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  new  associates  have 
been  enrolled ;  conversion  has  been  asked  for  one- 
hundred  and  thirty -six  individuals;  thirty-one 


sick  persons  have  been  recommended ;  special 
favors  have  been  solicited  for  fifty-nine  individu- 
als, one  congregation,  one  community  and  three 
famil-ies. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts : 

"  Please  have  a  Mass  said  at  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  thanksgiving  for  a 

favor  obtained." "Please  have  a  Mass  of 

thanksgiving  offered  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  for 
the  cure  of  my  mother  of  heart  disease.".... 
"Please  thank  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  for  a  cure 
which  was  effected  a  few  days  since.  One  of  our 
pupils  had  been  afflicted  with  scrofula  on  her 
neck  for  a  year  or  so.  A  couple  of  drops  of  the 
water  of  Lourdes  was  applied  to  the  part  affected 
and  the  child  is  now  entirely  cured.". ..  ."It  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  take  this  favor- 
able opportunity  of  informing  you  that  the  mirac- 
ulous water  you  sent  me  some  time  ago  cured  a 
fellon  that  was  coming  on  my  finger.  I  gave  of 
the  water  to  other  parties,  and  some  of  them  were 
considerably  relieved.  My  xmworthy  tongue  can- 
not find  words  to  express  my  gratitude.". . .  ."We 
again  return  most  grateful  thanks  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  conversion  and  happy 
death  of  a  gentleman  who  was  recommended  for 
prayers  some  weeks  ago.  His  conversion  was  a 

prodigy  of  grace." "The  prayers  of  Our  Lady 

of  Lourdes  have  been  answered  by  Him  in  whose 
hands  are  life  and  death,  and  my  beloved  mother 
is  now  recovering  from  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
having  at  the  first  application  of  the  water  been 
instantly,  and  I  may  say  miraculously,  relieved  of 
an  almost  excruciating  torture;  her  mouth,  which 
for  seven  weeks  had  been  firmly  closed,  opened 
suddenly  on  All  Saints  Eve. 

OBITUARIES. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Association  the  following  deceased  members: 
MARY  HARDMAN,  of  High  Grove,  Ky.,  who  died 
on  the  29th  of  August;  MARY  MCKIERNAN,  of 
Frederick  City,  Md., — she  died  on  the  28th  ult. ; 
ELLEN  MARTIN,  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 8th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


THE  CATHOLIC  FAMILY  ALMANAC  FOR  1874    Published 
by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society,  New  York. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  Almanac,  which 
has  well  established  its  reputation,  and  needs  only 
to  be  announced  to  have  all  who  bought  it  last  year 
buy  it  this  year  too.  The  Almanac  for  1874,  like 
its  predecessors,  is  w  11  illustrated,  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  reading  matter  besides  the  infor- 
mation that  is  found  in  every  good  Almanac. 
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Obituary. 

REV.  DEAK  FATHER: — I  regret  to  announce  the  death 
df  Rev.  EMMANUEL  THIENPONT,  who  died  at  Logan,  O. 
Oct.  19, 1873,  in  the  70th  year  of  las  age  and  the  41st  of 
his  priesthood.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Columbus 
for  interment.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  20th,  at  St. 
Joseph's  Cathedral,  where  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Very  Rev.  Father  Henisteger,  V.  G., 
twenty-five  other  priests  assisting. 

Father  Thienpont  WHS  born  in  Belgium,  and  emigra- 
ted to  this  country  when  about  twenty-live  years  of 
age.  Finishing  his  studies  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  or- 
dained priest  January  '20th,  1883,  by  Bishop  Rosatti. 
He  was  first  President  of  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of 
the  diocese.  He  spent  a  great  many  years  as  mission- 
ary between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Lakes;  he  built 
the  first  Catholic  churches  in  Dayton,  Portsmouth, 
Pine  Grove,  thence  to  Marrietta,  Steubenville,  Chilli- 
eothe,  and  Logan.  Father  Thienpont's  life  in  Logan 
has  been  one  of  quiet  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty, 
endearing  himself  by  his  amiability,  generosity  and 
kindness  of  heart  not  only  to  his  own  people  but  all 
others.  Adversity  and  prosperity  ever  found  him  the 
same — ever  ready  with  his  gentle  look,  winning  smile, 
kind  and  sympathizing  words  to  alleviate  the  sorrow 
of  others. 

The  2nd  of  last  July  he  celebrated  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  his  priesthood,  assisted  by  several  of  his  Rev. 
brethren.  From  that  time  his  health  has  continued  to 
fail.  In  August  he  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
but  was  only  the  wreck  of  his  former  self.  The  Sun- 
day before  his  death  he  told  his  people  he  had  leave  of 
rest  from  his  superior  to  go  on  a  short  visit,  and  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  was 
stricken  down  that  evening  and  bore  his  sufferings  with 
great  patience;  during  the  agony  of  the  last  few  days, 
when  rendered  completely  helpless,  no  murmur  of 
complaint  escaped  his  lips.  He  has  gone  on  the  jour- 
ney from  time  to  eternity,  but  to  those  whose  lives  were 
like  hrs,  of  self-denial  and  mortification,  that  journey 
will  be  a  happy  one.  R.  I.  P. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  L.  D. 

OctoJber  31st,  1873. 


Death  of  a  Life  Subscriber 

MARY  JANE  HOLAHAN,  a  life  subscriber  to  the 
AVE  MARIA,  aged  10  years  and  11  months,  died 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  of  yel- 
low fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  May  she  rest 
in  peace. 

WHEN  the  Venerable  Louis  de  Ponte  was  only 
a  child  he  knew  what  Jesus  had  said  about  visit- 
ing the  sick:  "/  was  sick,  and  you  you  visited  Me." 
he  used  to  go  to  the  hospitals  where  the  sick  peo- 
ple were  lying.  He  made  their  beds,  swept  the 
floor,  and  gave  them  water  to  drink,  and  was  very 
kind  to  them.  He  read  good  books  to  them,  and 
said  prayers  with  them. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

A    Legend    of  the    Southwest. 

BY  M.  j.  c. 

[CONTINUED.] 

The  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Eleanor  was 
partly  owing  to  her  unselfish  devotedness  to  her 
brother,  and  still  more  to  her  lofty  and  enthusias- 
tic faith  and  confidence  in  God's  protection ;  yet 
undoubtedly  she  could  not  have  been  capable  of 
it  unless  her  nature  had  been  a  strong  and  grand 
one.  The  truth  was  that  Eleanor  drew  her  blood 
from  a  line  of  heroes;  and  as  the  rock  smitten  by 
a  prophet  gave  forth  the  life-giving  waters,  so  a 
grand  and  noble  character  smitten  by  great  emer- 
gencies will  yield  the  result  of  genuine  heroism. 
Had  the  young  captive  of  the  savages  betrayed 
feminine  weakness  and  cowardice,  she  would 
have  found  herself  treated  unfeelingly  if  not  even 
cruelly  during  her  journey.  But  the  Indian  war- 
rior had  no  idea  of  informing  Eleanor  of  his  opin- 
ion of  her,  at  least  at  that  time.  It  was  to  bear 
fruit  subsequently;  but  for  the  present  his  sole 
anxiety  was  to  dispose  of  her  in  safety,  beyond  ail 
reach  of  recovery  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  There- 
fore as  soon  as  she  seemed  rested  he  led  her  horse 
to  her  again,  and  marked  with  grim  approbation 
the  light,  sure  spring  with  which  she  seated  her- 
self easily  and  securely  upon  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  next  instant  all  were  mounted  and  away, 
riding  straight  onward  until  the  dawn  of  the  next 
day. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  an  Indian 
camp  pitched  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  as  the  eyes 
of  Eleanor  rested  upon  it  as  they  approached,  she 
perceived  to  her  great  joy  and  thankfulness  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  temporary  camp  of  warriors 
only,  but  a  village  inhabited  by  families  of  the 
tribe.  She  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far 
they  had  journeyed,  but  she  feared  it  must  be  a 
long  distance  from  her  beloved  and  regretted  home, 
as  they  had  been  riding  very  rapidly  for  nearly 
eighteen  hours,  with  only  two  brief  halts. 

She  was  very  weary  and  very  sorrowful,  yet  she 
still  maintained  her  dignified  calmness  and  cour- 
age. Had  this  been  a  mere  war-camp  she  would 
have  known  that  she  had  yet  farther  to  travel; 
and  full  of  hopes  and  plans  for  escape,  every  addi- 
tional mile  that  intervened  between  herself  and 
her  home  became  a  source  of  regret  and  alarm. 
But  she  saw  at  once  by  the  number,  size  and  form 
of  the  lodges,  by  their  surroundings,  and  by  the 
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figures  of  women  and  children  flitting  about  from 
lodge  to  lodge,  that  this  was  a  permanent  village, 
at  least  for  the  autumn  and  probably  the  winter 
•-months. 

What  was  the  amazement,  the  delight,  the  thank- 
fulness of  the  poor  young  captive,  when  with  her 
grim  guardians  she  entered  the  village,  to  find  that 
the  inhabitants  were  none  other  than  the  very 
Comanches  who  had  so  long  been  her  neighbors 
and  friends  at  home !  Not  that  this  fact  would 
facilitate  her  escape  at  all,  as  long  as  her  own 
special  captors  desired  to  keep  her  as  a  prisoner  or 
hostage;  for  Indians  are  remarkably  treacherous, 
and  the  same  tribe  or  individuals  who  seem  to  be 
friendly  at  one  time,  will — if  the  least  dispute  or 
difficulty  arises— manifest  the  most  malignant  en- 
mity. But  Eleanor  knew  that  if  she  should  be 
detained  as  prisoner  here  she  would  meet  with 
kind  treatment  from  the  women  of  the  tribe— a 
very  important  point  to  a  captive  among  Indians, 
whose  women  are  generally  the  most  cruel  of 
torturers.  Eleanor  was  conducted  to  a  lodge  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  village;  her  pony  was  led 
away,  whither,  she  knew  not,  and  sad  indeed  was 
her  last  glance  at  this  long-loved  friend.  The 
young  Apache  chief  hastily  summoned  the  old  men 
of  the  village  to  a  council,  for  the  Comanche 
warriors  were  not  at  home ;  this  was  for  the  present 
the  residence  of  their  families,  left  in  charge  of 
men  too  old  to  follow  the  war-path.  The  two  tribes 
are  almost  always  at  feud  with  each  other,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  open  war;  but  just  at  this  time 
they  had  agreed  upon  a  peace,  or  rather  a  truce,  be- 
tween the  tribes,  that  they  might  take  a  signal 
revenge  upon  the  hated  white  men;  both  tribes 
having  long-standing  causes  of  complaint.  The 
Apaches  were,  however,  the  leaders  in  this  out- 
break. The  few  old  warriors  present  in  the  village 
gravely  assembled  in  front  of  the  lodge,  a  crowd  ot 
boys  standing  around  and  pressing  as  near  as  they 
dared  to  the  circle.  The  young  chief  solemnly 
lit  a  long  pipe,  and,  taking  a  few  puffs,  handed  it 
round  the  small  circle,  each  man  following  his 
example. 

Elean-or,  within  the  lodge,  peered  anxiously 
through  the  covering  of  skins,  and  tried  to  hear 
what  she  could,  hoping  to  learn  something  of  her 
own  destiny. 

Then  the  young  chief  arose  and  addressed  them 
very  briefly.  Eleanor  understood  but  little  of  his 
harangue,  but  she  saw  that  he  pointed  to  the  lodge 
within  which  she  sat,  and  noticed  that  his  tones 
were  very  earnest  and  emphatic.  She  imagined 
that  the  old  men  were  making  him  some  promise, 
nor  was  she  deceived ;  for  the  substance  of  the 
young  Apache's  harangue  was  simply  that  this 
captive  was  his  own  personal  property,  that  he 


could  not  then  bear  her  away  to  his  own  distant 
lodge  among  the  Apaches,  as  he  was  now  on  the 
war-path  and  might  not  turn  aside  to  go  home, 
and  he  required  of  them  a  pledge  that  they  would 
keep  her  safely,  and  treat  her,  not  as  a  captive, 
but  as  the  destined  bride  of  a  chief,  the  second 
chief  of  his  tribe;  and  above  all,  that  they  would 
give  her  back  to  him  when  he  asked  her  at  their 
hands.  To  all  these  demands  they  readily  pledged 
themselves,  and  ratified  the  pledge  with  many  In- 
dian ceremonies.  Then  the  young  chief  called  for 
Eleanor,  and  taking  her  hand,  laid  it  first  upon  his 
head,  then  upon  his  breast,  and  lastly  placed  it  in 
the  hand  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Indian 
present.  He  then  turned  away,  and  with  his  four 
companions  departed  from  the  village,  much  to 
Eleanor's  satisfaction.  Fortunately  for  her  peace 
of  mind  she  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
mystic  ceremony  in  which  she  had  just  borne  an 
unwilling  part, — did  not  know  that  henceforth 
she  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  savage  villagers  the 
wife  of  the  young  Apache  chief. 

Poor  little  Ellie!  the  dangers  are  gathering 
round  her ;  but  she  was  not  alone,  not  forsaken :  a 
powerful  friend  was  ever  at  her  side ;  and  though 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  she  felt  and  realized  his 
presence.  "He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  con- 
cerning thee!"  murmured  poor  Ellie  to  herself,  as 
she  sadly  followed  the  woman  who  was  appointed 
her  attendant  and  guardian  into  the  lodge.  Lying 
upon  a  soft  couch  of  skins,  she  slept  peacefully  for 
long  hours  and  recruited  her  failing  strength ;  and 
after  vvards  when  food  was  brought  to  her  she  gladly 
partook  of  it. 

Eleanor  was  not  unfeeling,  not  unloving  towards 
those  dear  absent  friends  at  home.  For  their  sakes 
she  tried  to  preserve  her  health  and  strength — 
tried  by  her  winning  sweetness  to  make  friends  of 
her  savage  captors,  and  to  lose  no  possible  favor 
or  privilege  that  might  some  day  facilitate  her  es- 
cape. Eleanor's  character  developed  rapidly  amid 
these  new  and  startling  scenes  of  trial ;  and  with 
it  her  mind  and  judgment  matured.  She  was  no 
longer — never  again  could  be — the  clinging  child 
at  a  mother's  side;  she  was  now,  and  henceforth, 
the  thoughtful,  noble  woman.  Knowing  well  that 
if  she  appeared  sullen,  sorrowful  and  anxious^ 
she  would  be  closely  watched  and  confined  to  hef 
lodge,  she  tried  to  look  cheerful  and  happy — smiled 
kindly  on  the  few  who  came  to  her  lodge,  and 
even  laughed  and  sung.  And  this,  while  her  young 
heart  was  fairly  wrung  with  anguish;  while  the 
sorrowful  longing  to  see  and 
mother  was  such  as  almost  deprij 
of  her  reason. 

In  the  silent  night,  while  th« 
with  her  slept  soundly  on  her 
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Eleanor  spoilt  the  hours  in  fervent,  agonizing 
prayer;  and  then  the  tears — suppressed  by  day — 
fell  in  torrents  from  her  eyes.  Yet  amid  all  her 
anguish,  dark  as  her  fate  looked,  far  away  as  was 
her  home,  and  helpless  and  desolate  as  she  was, 
Eleanor  never  oner  despaired,  never  e\>n  doubted 
that  God  would  ultimately  restore  her  to  her  pa- 
rents' arms.  Such  faith  as  this  is  all-prevailing 
with  God ;  it  is,  alas !  but  too  rare  among  His  crea- 
tures. 

In  a  short  time  the  results  of  Eleanor's  prudence 
and  wisdom  became  apparent.  She  perceived  that 
she  was  not  as  closely  watched  as  at  first,  and 
she  was  even  allowed  to  leave  her  lodge  and 
walk  about  the  village,  though  never  unat- 
tended. 

One  day  as  she  sat  within  her  lodge  on  a  pile  of 
soft  furs,  learning  to  manufacture  the  beautiful 
bead  and  shell  embroidery  that  is  a  speciality  of 
the  Indian  women,  she  was  startled  by  the  tones  of 
a  familiar  voice,  and  the  next  moment  a  light  and 
graceful  figure  entered  the  lodge,  and  hastening  to 
her  side  clasped  her  in  a  close  embrace.  It  was  a 
young  maiden  of  the  tribe  who  had  formerly  been 
much  beloved  by  Eleanor,  and  her  chosen  friend 
and  companion  in  the  days  when  she  used  to  visit 
the  Indian  village  so  near  to  her  own  dear  home, — 
a  lovely,  affectionate  creature,  to  whom  more  than 
any  other  Eleanor  had  tried  to  instil  the  teachings 
of  her  own  cherished  faith,  and  not  wholly  without 
success. 

"Oh,  Weetama !  dear  Weetama ! "  cried  Eleanor, 
returning  the  caresses  of  her  friend ;  "  what  a  hap- 
piness to  see  you  once  more!  I  have  so  longed  for 
your  presence,  but  feared  to  ask  for  it  lest  I  might 
be  refused.  How  did  you  obtain  permission  to 
come  to  the  lodge  of  the  prisoner  ? " 

A  smile  of  triumphant  cunning  overspread  the 
face  of  the  young  Indian  maid.  She  peered  cau- 
tiously around  the  lodge,  both  within  and  with- 
out; then  returning,  she  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of 
Eleanor.  Thanks  to  the  instructions  of  her  kind 
friends,  the  Darcy  family,  she  spoke  the  English 
language  perfectly  well. 

"I  saw  you,  dear  Ellie,  as  you  entered  the  vil- 
lage, and  found  out  immediately  that  you  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  Apache  warriors.  They  had  been 
sent  as  spies  to  find  out  all  they  could  about  the 
plans  of  the  white  warriors,  and  were  hiding  in 
the  woods  near  your  father's  house.  It  was 
thought  that  perhaps  your  father  would  send  you 
all  away  to  San  Antonio  or  Austin,  and  then  have 
soldiers  staying  in  your  house,  and  our  warriors 
wanted  to  know.  I  suppose  the  Apaches  surprised 
you  when  you  was  out  riding;  didn't  they?" 

Eleanor  nodded  a  sorrowful  assent. 

"  You  should  not  have  gone  out  alone  at  such  a 
time ;  I  wonder  your  father  let  you  go,  Ellie !  He 
is  a  wise  man,  people  say.  But  anyway,  when  1 
knew  you  was  here  a  prisoner,  I  waited  and  did 
not  say  a  word  about  you ;  I  pretended  that  I  did 
not  care.  My  mother  loves  you,  Ellie,  because 
your  mother  brought  us  food  and  clothes  that  win- 
ter when  our  hunting  had  been  so  bad,  and  we 
all  suffered  so  from  hunger  and  sickness.  So  we 
worked  hard  till  we  got  the  means  to  make  a  little 
feast  jnour  lodge,  and  mother  asked  old  Tuccora 
whoslayXhere^  with  you  to  come  and  eat  with  her. 
You  know  r^iose  old  squaws  are  always  ready  to 
go  to' .a  feastianVl  she  was  glad  enough  to  be  asked, 
but  didu't  dare  lo  leave  you,  uulil  mother  said  that 


I  should  stay  here  and  watch  you  while  she  was 
gone,  and  nobody  should  know  a  word  about  it. 
Now  tell  me  quickly,  dear  Ellie,  what  your  plans 
are  and  what  I  can  do  for  you,  for  we  may  not 
have  another  chance  to  talk  together" 

Eleanor  praised  and  thanked  iier  friend  for  the 
affectionate  cunning  that  had  contrived  the  inter- 
view, and  then  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  own  capture,  and  the  de- 
meanor she  had  thought  best  to  assume  through- 
out. "Of  course,  Weetama,  I  have  hoped  from  the 
moment  I  saw  that  they  did  not  intend  to  kill  me 
at  once,  to  escape  some  day  and  get  back  to  my 
home.  So  I  have  tried  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  act 
as  if  I  didn't  care  much  ;  and  already  old  Tuccora 
doesn't  watch  me  so  closely,  and  lets  me  walk 
out  sometimes,  though  she  always  goes  with  me. 
But  I  know  she  hates  to  walk  about,  as  she  is  old 
and  sickly.  Can  wo  not  coax  her  to  let  you  go 
with  me  in  her  place?" 

"We  might  bribe  her,"  whispered  Weetama, 
with  a  meaning  glance. 

"Alas!  what  liave  I  to  bribe  her  with  ?"  replied 
poor  Eleanor,  sorrowfully. 

Weetama's  eyes  sparkled ;  she  laughed  roguishly, 
and  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  tin  box  which 
she  handed  to  Eleanor.  This  box  contained  the 
few  treasures  belonging  to  the  generous  girl; 
almost  all  of  them  presents  from  Eleanor  and  her 
mother  in  happier  days.  Eleanor  opened  it  with 
a  sad  smile,  and  drew  forth  a  few  pictures,  a  string 
of  coral  beads,  a  small  pair  of  ear-rings,  several 
bright-colored  ribbons,  some  pieces  of  money,  and 
finally  an  object  on  seeing  which  a  cry  of  joy  burst 
from  Eleanor's  lips,  and  she  seized  and  pressed  it 
convulsively  to  her  heart.  What  was  it?  An  old 
rosary,  which  Eleanor  once  gave  to  Weetama,  and 
endeavored  to  teach  her  the  use  of;  now,  like  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  this  priceless  treasure  had 
returned  to  her.  How  many,  many  times  had  the 
poor  eaptive  longed  for  the  rosary  she  had  left  at 
home  that  morning  when  she  went  out  to  ride! 
how  sorry  she  had  been  that  she  did  not  happen 
to  have  it  with  her  when  taken  prisoner!  "O 
Weetama!"  cried  the  surprised  girl,  "give  me 
this  rosary  for  myself:  I  wanted  one  so  much! 
Keep  your  other  treasures;  do  not  give  them  to 
old  Tuccora;  we  will  coax  her  in  some  other  way. 
But  only  say  that  I  may  have  this!  " 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  you  may.  I  never  use  it 
any;  I  "couldn't  remember  what  you  taught  me 
about  it.  But  put  it  up  quick,— I  hear  steps ;  leave 
me  alone  to  prevail  on  old  Tuccora.  You  go  on 
just  as  you  have  begun:  be  kind  to  everybody,  and 
act  as  if  you  didn't  care.  I'll  find  a  way  to  get 
to  you  and  bring  all  tho  news  I  can  gather." 

Weetama  hastily  concealed  her  treasures,  as  did 
Ellie  her  far  greater  treasure,  and  the  two  girls  as- 
sumed looks  and  attitudes  of  listless  indiffer- 
ence. 

Old  Tuccora  entered  the  lodge  in  high  good  hu- 
mor; she  had  been  feasted  well,  and  placed  in  the 
seat  of  honor  by  the  artful  Saluda,  the  mother  of 
Weetama.  Grateful  to  the  young  girl,  who,  she 
thought,  had  gone  without  her  own  share  in  the 
feast  to  allow  her  to  be  present,  she  offered  to  ren- 
der her  any  service  in  return. 

Weetama  affected  great  weariness  and  ennui, 
and  exchanging  a  last  glance  with  Eleanor,  took 
her  departure. 

[TO  BE   CONTINUED.] 
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g  wmuil,  tooted  to  tfce  cgmw  $t  tlu  gte^tl  f  ivgiw. 


When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;,  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

•we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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PASTORAL  LETTER 

Of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  New 
Orleans, 

ANNOUNCING    THE    INAUGURATION    OP    THE    MON- 
UMENT   ERECTED    IN    HONOR    OF    OUR    LADY 
OP     LOURDES,    IN     THE     METROPOLITAN 
CHURCH     OP     NEW     ORLEANS. 

NAPOLEON  JOSEPH,   by  the  grace  of  God   and 
favor  of  the  Holy  See  Archbishop  of  New  Or- 
leans, Prelate  of  the  Papal  Household,  Assistant 
at  the  Pontifical  Throne,  Roman  Count,  etc., 
To  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  our  Diocese,  Health 

and  Benediction  in  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord. 

Beloved  Fellow-Laborers  of  the  Clergy,  and  Dear 
Brethren  of  tiie  Laity: — Our  Catholic  population, 
always  so  remarkable  by  a  most  ardent  devotion 
towards  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  the  Queen  of  Angels  and  men,  has 
been  for  a  long  time  deeply  moved  at  the  recital 
of  the  wonderful  miracles  constantly  performed  at 
the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  a  place  sanctified  some  six- 
teen years  ago  by  the  apparitions  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  On  several  occasions,  pious  members  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  have  manifested  to  us  the 
wish  tltot  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
should  be  established  in  our  diocese  in  a  public 
and  solemn  manner;  and  as  this  wish  coincided 
with  the  inclination  of  our  own  heart  and  our  filial 
love  to  that  good  and  tender  Mother,  we  have  de- 
termined to  erect  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  our  Metropolitan  Church,  a  monument, 
which,  in  recalling  as  much  as  possible  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes,  will  transmit  to  those  who  will  come 
after  us  an  enduring  memorial  of  our  tender  devo- 
tion towards  her  who  said  of  herself,.  /  am  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

The  Feastof  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which 


is  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  December,  being  a  feast 
of  obligation  for  all  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States,  and  being  moreover  the  patronal  feast  of 
the  whole  country,  is  naturally  the  most  appropri- 
ate day  for  the  inauguration  of  the  monument  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes ;  it  is  the  day  we  have  selected 
for  this  ceremony;  and  by  this  solemn  inaugura- 
tion we  intend  placing  in  a  special  manner  the 
city  and  diocese  of  New  Orleans  under  the  power- 
ful and  maternal  protection  of  the  Immaculate 
Mother  of  God. 

Conformably  to  the  words  which  she  herself 
uttered  in  her  apparitions  at  the  Grotto,  we  shall 
beseech  her  to  restrain  the  arm  of  her  Divine  Son, 
so  justly  raised  against  us;  and  to  obtain  for  us 
that  spirit  of  penance  which  alone  can  disarm  the 
justice  of  the  Lord;  and  in  order  that  our  prayers 
may  be  more  favorably  heard,  we  shall  make  to 
Him  the  sacrifice  of  our  extravagance,  follies, 
vanities,  sensual  inclinations,  and  immoderate 
love  of  pleasure,  and  of  all  other  evil  habits  which 
have  drawn  upon  us  the  chastisements  of  heaven, 
and  prepared  for  us,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
the  ruin  of  our  beloved  country. 

We  will  beg  of  her  to  watch  over  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Catholic  Church,  attacked  by  so  many 
embittered  enemies,  and  to  cover  with  her  protec- 
tion the  glorious  Pontiff  who,  by  the  definition  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  has 
added  so  brilliant  a  flower  to  the  diadem  of  the 
Queen  of  heaven  and  earth. 

We  shall  ask  her  to  procure  for  the  just  the 
courage  and  firmness  so  necessary  in  these  evil 
days  to  persevere  unto  the  end,  and  to  obtain  for 
the  sinner  the  grace  of  conversion,  as  well  as  for 
our  wandering  brethren  the  happiness  to  return  to 
the  only  true  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no 
salvation. 

As  for  us,  we  shall  thank  her  from  the  bottom  of 
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our  heart  for  the  striking  Catholic  progress  which 
manifests  itself  more  and  more  in  our  Diocese,  and 
which  we  mainly  attribute  to  her  powerful  interces- 
sion ;  we  shall  beg  of  her  to  keep  it  up,  and  develop 
it  more  and  more;  for  it  is  our  sweetest  consola- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and  pains  which  it 
has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  send  us.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  beg  of  her  to  have  pity  on  our 
dear  Louisiana,  now  so  severely  tried,  and  to  avert 
all  those  evils  by  which  we  see  her  so  miserably 
oppressed,  and  against  which  all  human  elforts 
seem  to  be  entirely  powerless;  we  shall  beg  of  her 
to  restore  to  us  our  ancient  prosperity,  promising 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  better  use  of  it 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

You  see,  beloved  brethren,  that  it  is  our  dearest 
interest  to  unite  our  prayers  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion, and  being  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  that  Mother 
of  Mercy,  to  send  forth  to  her  our  most  earnest 
supplications,  that  we  may  move  her,  and  obtain 
from  her  that  she  may  look  upon  us  with  eyes  of 
compassion,  filling  our  souls  with  hope  and  life. 

Alas,  among  those  we  are  now  adddressing,  more 
than  one  will  likely  refuse  to  listen  to  our  voice 
or  take  notice  of  our  appeal;  nay  more,  several 
will  perhaps  answer  us  only  by  their  impious 
sneers  and  injurious  blasphemies.  We  shall  pray 
for  them  particularly,  dear  brethren;  we  shall  ask 
for  them,  through  the  intercession  of  Mary,  those 
powerful  graces  which  open  the  eyes  the  mostobsti- 
nately  closed  against  light,  those  graces  that  soften 
the  hardest  hearts,  and  incline  wills  to  good,  in  order 
that  we  may  all,  after  celebrating  the  praise  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  on  earth,  deserve  to  contem- 
plate and  praise  her  in  heaven,  with  her  blessed 
Son,  to  whom  belongs  all  glory  forever  and  ever. 

We,  therefore,  after  invoking  the  holy  name  of 
God,  have  ordained,  and  do  ordain  as  follows: 

1. — The  inauguration  of  the  monument  erected 
in  our  Metropolitan  Church  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  will  take  place  on  Monday,  the  8th  of 
December,  which  is  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception, — in  the  afternoon,  at  an  hour  to  be 
hereafter  designated. 

2.— It  is  our  desire  that  all  the  clergymen,  who 
will  be  able,  should  attend  this  ceremony. 

3. — In  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  dio- 
cese there  will  be  on  that  day  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  followed  by  the  singing  of  the 
Te  Deum. 

4. — A  Triduum  of  prayers  and  public  instruc- 
tions will  take  place  in  our  Metropolitan  Church 
during  the  three  days  which  will  precede  the  in- 
auguration. 

5. — We  grant  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all 
the  faithful  who,  visiting  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  will  recite  three  Hail  Marys  to  honor 


the  mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  They 
can  gain  this  indulgence  as  many  times  each  day 
as  they  visit  the  Chapel  during  the  Triduum,  the 
day  of  the  Feast,  and  its  octave.  After  the  octave, 
they  can  gain  it  only  once  a  day. 

6. — It  is  our  intention  to  establish  in  our  Metro- 
politan Church  a  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  which  will  be  affiliated  to  the  Archcon- 
fraternity  of  Lourdes;  the  persons  who  may  wish 
to  become  members  of  it  may  from  this  time  give 
their  names  to  the  Rev.  Vicars  of  the  Cathedral. 

This,  our  Pastoral  Letter,  will  be  read  in  each 
church,  at  the  parochial  Mass,  on  the  Sunday  im- 
mediately following  its  reception. 

Given  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Ma- 
ternity of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  October  12th, 
1873.  .£  NAPOLEON  JOSEPH, 

Archbishop  of  New  Orleans. 

By  order  of  the  Archbishop, 

G.  RAYMOND,  V.  G.,  Secretary  &  Chancellor. 


St.  Andrew. 

St.  Andrew,  Poet  of  the  Cross! 

Ah,  how  thy  canticle  divine 
Brings  proudest  themes  of  earth  to  loss, 

Restored  alone  by  themes  like  thine. 

I  see  thee  on  a  far-off  shore — 
Field  of  thy  vigils,  toils  and  prayer — 

Thy  loving  labors  almost  o'er, 
For  lo !  the  Cross  awaits  thee  there. 

Blissful  the  view  unto  thy  soul — 
Thy  MA.STBR  hath  thereon  expired, — 

Thy  hopes  have  reached  their  longed-for  goal — 
Thy  heart  hath  found  all  it  desired. 

"  Oh,  Precious  Cross!"  I  hear  thee  cry, — 
"  Long  have  I  sought  thee!  waited  long 
Within  thy  sacred  arms  to  die!" 
This  was  the  burden  of  thy  song. 

Triumphant  martyr,  crowned  with  light, 
Thy  soul  transfused  with  bliss  supreme, 

The  Seraphim  could  not  indite 
A  song  of  more  inspiring  theme. 

Oh!  by  the  mystic  intercourse 
Of  saints  in  heaven  and  souls  on  earth, 

Secured  by  prayer's  majestic  force, 
And  giving  unto  prayer  its  worth: 

Pray  for  our  Holy  Pope,  dear  Saint, 
Pray  that  his  foes  be  soon  confounded: 

Beg  God  to  list  his  patient  plaint, 
Rewarding  thus  his  love  unbounded. 

St.  Andrew,  Poet  of  the  Cross, 

'Tis  true  thy  canticle  divine 
Brings  proudest  themes  of  earth  to  loss, 

Restored  alone  by  themes  like  thine. 

A  CHILD  OF  HOLT  CKOSS. 
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THE    SAINTS    AND    OURSELVES: 
Or,  Anecdotes  and  Lessons. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ESTEEM  FOR  RELIGIOUS  VOCATIONS. 


[CONTINUED.] 

We  have  all  read  so  much  of  worldliness  and  vice 
profaning  the  sanctuary  and  debasing  the  cloister, 
that  we  are  unconsciously  disposed  to  think  the 
greatest  gift  the  Creator  can  bestow  on  the  creature 
— a  vocation  to  His  special  service — is  a  peril  and 
a  snare.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  real  bea- 
efit  accrues  from  reading  of  "  the  bad  times  "  of  the 
Church.  Still,  they  make  a  large  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  annals.  But  one  precaution  we 
can  take  in  such  reading.  It  is  to  separate  the 
events  from  the  actors,  and  accustom  ourselves  to 
hate  and  deplore  those  evil  deeds  yet  compassionate 
the  evil-doers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  a 
prelate  and  priest,  whose  ill-conduct  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  Church,  died  penitent,  and  we  may 
hope  that  all  did. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  many  parents  were 
rendered  anxious  to  keep  their  children  in  the 
world  from  the  conclusions  that  most  secular  wri- 
ters have  drawn  from  the  evils  which  have  afflic. 
ted  the  Church;  namely,  that  they  were  caused  by 
worldly  and  ambitious  parents  forcing  subjects 
who  had  no  vocation  into  the  ecclesiastical  or  mo. 
nastic  order.  Few  authorized  writers  have  in- 
dulged in  any  strictures  of  the  kind ;  and  the  saints 
when  they  have  occasion  to  refer  to  such  matters' 
speak  strongly  of  the  unworthy  motives  or  con. 
duct  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  of  those 
who  were  the  cause  of  their  being  placed  in  a 
higher  and  holier  position  than  that  for  which 
God  had  intended  them.  St.  Alphonsus,  in  his 
advice  to  a  young  lady  in  doubt  whether  she  has 
a  religious  vocation,  gives  a  very  gloomy  and  terri- 
fying  description  of  the  world,  in  contrast  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  cloister: 

"You  must,  then,  choose  the  world  or  Jesus 
Christ,"  he  goes  on  to  say.  "If  you  cho^e  the 
world,  you  will  probably  sooner  or  later  repent  of 
the  choice ;  hence,  you  ought  to  reflect  well  upon 
it.  In  the  world,  the  number  of  females  who  are 
lost  is  very  great ;  in  religion,  the  number  of  those 
who  are  damned  is  very  small.  Recommend  your- 
self to  Jesus  crucified,  and  to  most  holy  Mary,  that 
they  may  make  you  choose  the  state  which  is  most 
conducive  to  your  eternal  salvation.  If  you  wish 
to  become  a  nun,  resolve  to  become  a  saint;  if  you 
intend  to  lead  a  loose  and  imperfect  life,  like  some 
religious,  it  is  useless  for  you  to  enter  a  convent; 
you  would  then  only  lead  an  unhappy  life  and  die 
an  unhappy  death." 


It  is  impossible  for  language  to  be  clearer  than 
this.  The  great  Doctor  of  modern  times  evidently 
deems  a  strong,  decided  vocation  not  by  any  means 
a  necessity.  He  has  a  horror  only  of  a  deliber- 
ately entertained  bad  motive :  intending  to  live  at 
ease,  and  neglect  the  rules  and  obligations  of  the 
religious  state.  Now  let  us  hear  him  address  the 
victims  of  paternal  tyranny  or  expedience: 

"  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  you  can  never 
have  peace  because  you  find  that  you  entered  re- 
ligion to  please  your  parents,  and  against  your  own 
will.  I  answer  thus:  If  at  the  time  of  your  pro- 
fession you  had  not  a  vocation,  I  would  not  have 
advised  you  to  make  the  vows  of  religious ;  but  I 
would  have  entreated  you  to  suspend  your  resolu- 
tion of  going  back  to  the  world,  and  casting  your- 
self into  the  many  dangers  of  perdition  which  are 
found  in  the  world.  I  now  see  you  placed  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  made  (either  willingly  or  unwil- 
lingly) the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  pity  you — any  more  than  I  could  pity  a 
person  who  had  been  transported  (even  against  his 
will)  from  a  place  infected  with  pestilence  and 
surrounded  by  enemies,  to  a  healthful  country,  to 
be  placed  there  for  life,  secure  against  every  foe. 

"  I  add :  grant  that  what  you  state  is  true ; — now 
that  you  are  professed  in  a  convent,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  leave  it,  tell  me  what  you 
wish  to  do  ?  If  you  have  entered  religion  against 
your  inclinations,  you  must  now  remain  with 
cheerfulness.  If  you  abandon  yourself  to  melan- 
choly, you  will  lead  a  life  of  misery,  and  will  ex- 
pose yourself  to  great  danger  of  suffering  a  hell 
here,  and  another  hereafter.  You  must,  then,  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  And  if  the  devil  has  brought 
you  into  religion  for  your  destruction,  let  it  be  your 
care  to  avail  yourself  of  your  holy  state  for  your 
salvation,  and  to  become  a  saint.  Give  yourself 
to  God  from  the  heart,  and  I  assure  you  that  by  so 
doing  you  will  become  more  content  than  all  the 
queens  and  princesses  of  this  world.  St.  Francis 
of  Sales,  being  asked  his  opinion  regarding  a  per- 
son who  had  become  a  nun  against  her  will,  an- 
swered: 'It  is  true  that  this  child,  if  she  had  not 
been  obliged  by  her  parents,  would  not  have  left 
the  world:  but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  provi- 
ded she  knows  that  the  force  employed  by  her 
parents  is  more  useful  to  her  than  the  permission 
to  follow  her  own  will.  For  now  she  can  say :  If 
I  had  not  lost  such  liberty,  I  should  have  lost  true 
liberty ! '  The  saint  meant  to  say,  that  had  she  not 
been  compelled  by  her  parents  to  become  a  nun, 
her  liberty,  which  would  have  induced  her  to  re- 
main in  the  world,  would  have  robbed  her  of  the 
true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  which  consists 
in  freedom  from  the  chains  and  dangers  of  the 
world.  You  may  say  in  reply :  But  how  can  I  be 
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content  if  I  have  not  been  called  to  religion?  But 
•what  does  it  matter  that  you  have  not  had  a  voca- 
tion from  the  beginning?  Although  you  have  not 
become  a  nun  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  it  is 
certain  that  God  has  permitted  your  profession 
for  your  welfare;  and  if  He  did  not  call  you  then, 
He  certainly  calls  you  now  to  be  His  without  re- 
serve." 

Here  is  the  case  fully  treated,  and  in  the  most 
encouraging  manner.  It  should  reassure  those 
pious  and  tender  parents  who  from  doubts  whether 
their  children's  vocation  is  a  real  one,  fear  to  give 
it  the  least  sympathy.  Suppose  it  seems  a  mere 
fancy,  yet  it  is  safer  to  cherish  it  a  little  than  to 
treat  it  with  contempt  or  to  try  whether  it  will 
stand  the  test  of  constant  opposition.  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  even  tells  a  parent  who,  as  a  matter  of 
family  convenience,  desires  to  place  a  daughter  in 
the  cloister,  how  to  proceed  in  order  that  this 
motive  of  human  prudence  may  become  just  and 
holy.  He  says : 

"What  must  we  do  that  an  intention  [of  human 
prudence]  may  be  purified  ?  Let  us  see  if  our  pur- 
pose is  lawful,  just  and  pious;  and  if  it  is,  let  us 
propose  and  deliberate  about  doing  it,  not  to  obey 
human  prudence,  but  to  accomplish  the  will  of 
God.  For  example,  if  you  have  a  daughter  whom 
human  prudence  urges  you  to  place  in  religion, 
for  some  reason  connected  with  the  state  of  your 
affairs,  then  you  will  say  to  yourself  (not  before 
people,  but  before  God), — O  Lord,  I  wish  to  offer 
Thee  this  daughter,  because,  such  as  she  is,  she  is 
Thine.  Although  it  is  human  prudence  that  ex- 
cites and  inclines  me  to  this,  yet,  Lord,  if  I  knew 
that  it  was  not  also  Thy  good  pleasure,  I  would  by 
no  means  do  it — rejecting  herein  that  prudence 
which  my  heart  feels  but  to  which  it  desires  not 
to  consent,  and  embracing  Thy  will,  which  my 
heart  does  not  perceive  as  to  the  feeling,  but  to 
which  it  consents  in  its  resolution." 

It  certainly  was  not  always  worldliness  or  cold 
expediency  that  prompted  the  parents  of  olden 
times  to  give  their  children  to  God.  Such  mo- 
tives no  doubt  ruled  some,  perhaps  many,  nor  was 
it  altogether  so  cruel  a  proceeding  as  it  would 
seem  in  later  times.  With  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator of  the  Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  most 
hearts  will  coincide  in  deeming  "the  poor  vic- 
tims of  parental  ambition  were,  in  some  manner, 
happier  in  a  convent,  generally,  too,  among  the 
friends  and  guardians  of  their  childhood — in  the 
house  in  which  they  received  their  education, — 
than  they  would  in  the  ruined  chateaux  of  their 
cruel,  despotic  fathers,  or  dependent  upon  brothers 
that  were  willing  to  purchase  aggrandizement  at 
the  price  of  the  temporal  and  perhaps  eternal 
welfare  of  sisters  who,  with  a  morbid,  ill-directed 


nobility  of  soul,  sacrificed  themselves  at  the  shrine 
of  family  pride."  We  may  be  sure  the  majority 
of  parents  were  not  unmindful  of  this  advantage 
to  those  whom  they  seemed  to  be  recklessly  put- 
ting out  of  the  way.  They  lived  in  times  of  faith, 
and  their  error  perhaps  sometimes  arose  from  car- 
rying faith  too  much  into  their  personal  concerns. 
The  mistake  of  the  majority  of  parents,  even 
really  pious  parents,  in  these  days,  is  the  very  con- 
trary: they  scarcely  think  of  faith  at  all  in  settling 
their  family  arrangements.  So  in  the  past,  what 
the  Church  said  of  the  dangers  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  the  cloister,  was  believed,  and  prac- 
tised occasionally  to  a  greater  degree  than  she 
approved.  At  present,  the  danger  is  thought  to  be 
in  the  cloister,  the  safety  in  the  world;  and  pa. 
rents  really  believe  they  are  ensuring  the  salvation 
of  their  children  by  acting  on  this  notion.  But 
the  Church  never  taught  it.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  put  Catholics  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Catholics  of  all  its  predecessors  in  this  respect. 
During  eighteen  centuries,  all  those  who  wished 
to  ensure  their  salvation  were  eager  to  retire  from 
the  world.  When  they  could  not  do  so  in  re- 
ality, they  were  careful  to  do  so  in  spirit.  They 
contrived  to  connect  themselves,  in  some  way,  with 
those  whom  they  envied  as  being  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  better  part.  They  besieged  the  hermit 
with  unwelcome  alms  in  order  to  be  remembered 
in  his  prayers;  they  heaped  up  gifts  and  gauds 
around  the  religious,  until  his  chosen  companion, 
poverty,  was  smothered  beneath  the  load  of  finery, 
and  deemed  themselves  rich  in  securing  one  of  his 
Paters  or  Aves  in  exchange.  They  wore  an  imita- 
tion of  the  habit,  or  practised  some  of  the  penances, 
or  adopted  certain  devotions,  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
desert,  or  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  of  the  cloister.  4 
No  family  thought  its  Christian  character  com- 
plete that  had  not  a  son  or  daughter  among  the 
consecrated  favorites  of  Mary.  By  every  device 
the  Catholic  world  courted  the  cloister  for  a  share 
in  its  works,  its  privileges,  its  graces.  In  our  un- 
happy century  the  cloister  has  to  court  the  Cath- 
olic j^6rld,  and  be  grateful  if  this  will  condescend 
to  work  with  it  for  God,  and  thereby  earn  from 
Him  a  share  in  the  eternal  recompense. 

But  is  the  change  an  improvement?  is  it  useful? 
is  it  safe?  "You  see,"  says  Father  Faber,  "while 
times  change  very  much,  souls  change  very  little, 
and  God  not  at  all."  A  quaint  remark,  sarcastic 
some  would  say,  but  is  it  not  true?  Our  souls 
have  just  the  same  needs  our  forefathers'  souls 
had,  and  it  is  the  very  same  God  we  have  to  serve. 
The  very  God,  who,  scarcely  mentioning  the  other 
two  foes  of  salvation,  uttered  with  His  own  divine 
lips  the  most  distinct  and  unqualified  censures  upon 
the  world,  and  cautioned  His  people  against  its 
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spirit  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  eight 
beatitudes.  In  all  past  ages  the  faithful  have  taken 
those  sacred  warnings  literally.  They  looked  on 
monasticisra  as  the  surest  means  of  salvation,  while 
we  regard  it  as  only,  or  mainly,  a  means  of  perfec- 
tion. "I  must  save  my  soul!"  said  they  of  old, 
who  abandoned  the  world.  It  was  the  universal 
cry.  Poor  and  rich,  learned  and  simple,  sinner 
and  saint,  old  and  young,  great  and  lowly,  went 
into  religion  with  that  unanswerable  argument, 
which  silenced  family  pleadings,  self-love  and  am- 
bition,— "  I  am  resolved  to  save  my  soul."  Now-a- 
days,  the  surest  and  easiest  way  of  saving  one's 
soul  is  thought  to  be  by  staying  in  the  world. 
Past  ages  were  in  agreement  on  this  point  with 
the  teachings  of  all  the  saints,  therefore  past  ages 
must  have  been  right;  our  age  is  only  echoing 
its  own  maxim  and  the  world's,  therefore  it  must 
be  wrong.  The  old  cry,"  I  want  to  save  my  soul," 
sent  tens  of  thousands  to  the  cloister,  and  from 
thence  to  the  heaven  they  perhaps  had  never 
reached  from  a  secular  state.  The  new  cry,  "  I  only 
want  to  save  my  soul,"  is  keeping  thousands  in  the 
secular  state  whose  prospect  of  saving  their  souls 
seems  very,  very  slender;  and  they  are  the  ones 
who,  above  all  others,  would  most  likely  attain  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  monastic  perfection 
they  are  so  afraid  of,  with  less  trouble  in  reality 
than  the  easy  method  they  have  taken  of  securing 
"only"  salvation. 

Of  twenty  sweet,  modest,  piously  brought-up 
maidens,  leaving  a  parochial  school  with  their  ed- 
ucation finished,  how  many  find  their  way  to  the 
cloister?  Perhaps  not  one.  There  is  certainly 
one,  and  likely  three  or  four,  or  maybe  half  the 
youthful  band,  who  "would  dearly  like  to  go," 
but  then  suppose  they  have  no  real  vocation  ?  Then 
it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  go.  Of  course, 
without  a  vocation  they  could  not  be  good  relig- 
gious.  So  they  choose,  or  their  friends  for  them, 
the  best  course  to  take  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  religious  state  beckons  them  in  vain. 
With  a  class  of  fine,  noble  youths  leaving  school, 
it  is  just  the  same.  And  every  avenue  to  any  kind 
of  employment  for  either  sex  is  crowded  with 
young  aspirants;  while  the  noblest  of  all  occupa- 
tions, that  which  the  Son  of  God  descended  from 
heaven  to  invent  and  labor  at,  seeksiieainly  for  suf- 
ficient laborers  to  meet  its  pressing  needs.  Now 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  Catholics  in  those 
eager,  jostling  throngs  will  receive  grace  enough 
to  keep  them  safe  and  save  their  souls  in  the  per- 
fect whirl  of  temptations  of  every  kind  to  which 
they  are  inevitably  exposed,  and  yet  would  be  re- 
fused the  supply  of  grace  needed  in  the  religious 
life,  had  they  chosen  to  embrace  it  in  order  to 
work  for  God  ?  Such  a  supposition  cannot  be  en- 


tertained for  a  moment.  It  would  be  discrediting 
at  once  the  goodness  of  God  to  His  creatures  and 
His  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  the  holy  re- 
ligion established  by  Himself.  Shall  it  be  said, 
then,  that  those  multitudes  of  young  souls  are  so 
deficient  in  piety  and  virtue  that  even  their  best 
impulses  are  to  be  distrusted,  and  themselves 
deemed  unfit  for  the  service  of  the  Church  ?  That 
would  be  no  less  dishonoring  to  Him  who  has 
caused  them  to  bo  brought  up  in  His  own  house- 
hold, and  has  lavished  upon  them  the  blessings 
and  gifts  it  possesses  in  such  inexhaustible  afflu- 
ence. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


ADRIFT. 


BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

PART  II. 

CHAPTER  I. — (CONTINUED.) 

But  let  us  return  to  Amy,  who  lies  there  motion- 
less upon  the  lounge  in  John  Dahl's  best  room,  her 
tears  flowing  without  stint,  feeling  that  there  were 
none  in  the  wide  world  to  comfort  or  care  for  her, 
and  afraid  that  her  "  big  bright  Angel "  himself  no 
longer  watched  over  her;  for  had  he  been  there 
in  all  that  wild  confusion  of  horses  and  men  on 
the  boat,  would  he  not  have  saved  her  from  this? 
But  a  time  came  when  she  knew  that  the  strong, 
bright  Angel  of  her  life  had  never  been  nearer  to 
her  than  there  and  then :  but  it  was  all  dark  and 
sorrowful  enough  now ;  she  could  not  make  it  out. 

While  she  lay  there  thinking  such  wild,  despair- 
ing thoughts,  the  only  sound  in  the  room  was  the 
soft  buzz  and  crackle  of  the  fire,  and  the  chirp  of 
a  cricket  on  the  hearth;  daylight  had  faded,  and 
but  for  the  golden  shadows  of  the  dancing  blaze 
flitting  over  the  walls  she  would  have  been  quite 
in  the  dark.  But  she  heard  nothing,  noticed  noth- 
ing, until  a  door  opened  with  a  click,  and  a  quick, 
firm  footstep  approached  her  over  the  sanded 
floor;  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
Mrs.  Dahl's  kind,  cheery  voice  said : 

"  Come,  Anne," — her  husband  had  told  her  that 
the  child's  name  was  Anne, — "  Come,  get  up  now ; 
supper  is  ready." 

"  I  don't  want  any  supper,  ma'am,  if  you  please," 
she  answered — in  low,  trembling  tones. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do ;  you  don't  know  how  hungry 
you  be.  Come,  I'm  waiting  for  you." 

Amy  was  long  accustomed  to  obedience :  it  was 
instilled  into  her  early  life  by  the  law  of  love — 
but  later,  as  we  know,  by  cruel  severity  and  bitter 
dread ;  so,  in  accordance  with  her  habit,  she  made 
no  more  remonstrance,  but  got  up  and  stood  be- 
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fore  Mrs.  Dahl,  her  swollen  eyes  cast  clown,  her 
face  stained  with  tears.  The  woman  gave  a  quick 
glance  at  these  signs  of  distress,  but  made  no  re- 
mark; she  only  passed  her  hand  over  the  frowzcd 
golden  hair  and  smoothed  it  down,  then  gathered 
the  little  eold  hand  nearest  to  her  into  the  strong 
warm  grasp  of  hers,  and  led  Amy  out  of  the  room 
into  a  short  passage,  then  through  a  room,  into  a 
porch  that  ran  along  an  end  of  the  house,  entering 
another  room  where  two  looms  stood  against  the 
wall,  out  of  this  into  another  passage  which  ended 
in  a  door,  which  Mrs.  Dahl  opened,  and  going 
down  four  steps  they  were  at  last  in  the  dining- 
room.  It  was  a  long,  low-pitched  apartment, 
with  great  oak  girders  overhead,  the  walls  being 
covered  with  deep-blue  paper  which  was  bright- 
ened but  not  beautified  by  trailing  vines  of  im- 
possible flowers  and  leaves  in  red,  yellow,  green 
and  white.  In  a  wide  fireplace  at  the  end  of  the 
room  a  bright  wood  fire  was  burning,  and  two 
coal-oil  lamps  threw  a  cheerful  light  over  the  long 
supper-table,  spread  with  home-made  linen,  that 
extended  down  through  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Plates  were  laid  for  some  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
and  upon  it  was  arranged  a  profusion  of  substan- 
tial, wholesome  food — such  as  great  loaves  of  hot 
rye-bread,  cold  pork,  pies,  pickles,  a  steaming  dish 
of  Irish  potatoes  in  the  skin,  apple-sauce,  pitchers 
of  milk,  fried  ham  and  eggs,  coffee,  ginger  cakes, 
and  maple  syrup.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room 
•when  Mrs.  Dahl  and  Amy  came  in :  supper  was 
evidently  waiting. 

"Sit  yon  here  by  me,  Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Dahl, 
pulling  out  the  chair  nearest  hers  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

Amy  dropped  into  it  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream. 

"That's  your  seat,  Anne,  remember.  I'm  going 
now  to  blow  the  horn ;  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute," 
said  Mrs.  Dahl,  leaving  the  room. 

If  she  had  told  Amy  that  she  was  going  to  beat 
a  big  drum  and  go  up  in  a  balloon,  she  would  not 
have  felt  in  the  least  astonished;  she  was  past 
being  astonished  at  anything  after  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her  those  two  days  gone.  She  heard  the 
harsh,  resonant  blast  of  the  horn  outside,  and  won- 
dered if  the  woman's  breath  had  made  the  great 
Bound,  and  if  it  was  a  ram's  horn  like  those  with 
which  Joshua  blew  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and 
what  she  was  blowing  it  for  ?  While  she  sat  there 
dully  wondering,  Mrs.  Dahl  came  back,  rosy  and 
cheerful,  bringing  a  breath  of  the  cold  mountain 
air  with  her;  and,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  she  said :  "  I  reckon  they  heard  that!  if  they 
don't,  I  pity  'em." 

Then  Amy  wondered  who  "they"  meant;  but 
she  had  not  to  wait  long  before  finding  out,  for 
she  heard  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  along  the 


boarded  walk  outside,  and  the  mingled  voices  of 
men  and  women  talking  and  laughing;  then  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  in  streamed  the  farm 
and  dairy  laborers,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages — 
most  of  them,  however,  young.  The  women  were 
strong,  buxom,  and  red-armed,  dressed  in  gay  cal- 
icoes and  plaids,  with  smooth  hair,  clean  aprons, 
and  collars  which  were  fastened  with  flaring  red, 
yellow  or  blue  bows.  The  men  wore  suits  of 
coarse  homespun  cloth,  their  broad  white  collars 
turned  down  over  neckties  as  flashy  as  those  of 
the  women, — that  is,  such  of  them  as  were  young 
and  cared  for  such  vanities.  These  people  were, 
the  most  of  them,  freeborn  mountaineers,  who 
considered  themselves  no  whit  less  respectable 
because  they  were  John  Dahl's  laborers.  They 
worked  for  him  on  the  give-and-take  principle, 
having  no  more  thought  that  they  were  John 
Dahl's  servants  because  they  gave  their  labor  in 
exchange  for  his  money,  than  he  did.  Had  the 
least  thing  in  their  treatment,  in  their  relations 
towards  him,  or  his  to  them,  intimated  a  hint  of 
servitude,  his  farm  would  have  been  left  without 
hands  to  work  it, — hence  they  ate  at  his  table  and 
slept  under  his  roof,  being  treated  in  every  respect 
as  members  of  his  family.  Some  two  or  more 
lads  were  bound  to  him  for  a  term  of  years,  but 
the  free  ones  would  have  resented  any  injustice 
shown  them,  on  the  principle  that  they  were  of 
their  own  class  and  had  rights  of  a  certain  kind. 
Every  evening,  after  the  day's  labors  were  over, 
the  women  put  aside  their  working  clothes  and 
donned  fresh,  clean  dresses,  and  made  themselves 
tidy ;  the  young  fellows  also  changing  *.heir  rough, 
stained  garments,  for  others  kept  for  indoor  wear, 
and  all  were  ready  after  supper  to  spend  the  even- 
ing together,  enjoying  themselves  as  they  most 
fancied  ia  the  dining-room,  which  in  cold  weather 
was  always  given  up  to  them. 

Now,  as  they  came  into  the  room  and  gathered 
around  the  table,  each  one  standing  at  his  or  her 
respective  place,  they  gave  a  broad  stare  at  Amy, 
whose  timid  eyes  sank  abashed  before  them. 
No  one  sat  down ;  they  were  waiting  for  the  "  boss," 
as  they  called  him;  and  in  a  moment  or  two  his 
heavy,  even  footfall  was  heard  on  the  board  walk, 
just  as  his  wife  was  saying: 

"I  do  wonder  what  makes  John  Dahl  so  late ? " 

"  Here  we  are !  "  he  said,  in  hearty  tones,  as  he 
came  in,  tossed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  a  corner, 
and  marched  to  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
"  How  d'ye  do,  boys  and  girls  ?  Been  well  sence 
I  went  away  ?  Lord,  make  us  able  to  eat  all  'pon 
this  table.  Set  down  and  fall-to ! " 

That  was  his  greeting,  that  his  grace,  that  his 
bidding,  which  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
were  not  slow  to  profit  by — with  laughter,  loud 
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talking,  and  a  rattle  of  knives,  forks  and  plates. 
John  Dahl  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  how 
things  had  been  going  on  while  he  was  away,  and 
much  loud  talk  followed,  interspersed  with  coarse 
jests,  rough  chatf,  and  an  occasional  oath  ripped 
out — with  facetious,  more  than  wicked,  intent,  but 
blasphemous  all  the  same.  The  new  cheese  was 
out  of  press  and  ready  for  the  market,  the  very 
finest,  they  said,  that  had  ever  been  made  on  the 
farm ;  two  colts  were  foaled  the  day  after  he  went 
away;  and  a  panther  had  carried  off  one  of  the 
finest  sheep — upon  hearing  which  the  "boss" 
swore  a  little,  then  asked  some  questions  about 
the  Alderneys, — and  as  opinion  was  divided  be- 
tween the  merits  of  the  native  and  the  imported 
cows,  one  side  being  in  favor  of  the  first,  because 
they  yielded  more  milk,  the  other  party  loud  in 
praise  of  the  latter,  whose  milk  although  less  in 
quantity  was  of  a  far  richer  quality,  which  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  their  value  for  churning 
purposes.  The  dispute  began  to  grow  hot  and 
boisterous ;  but  Mrs.  Dahl,  watching  for  the  first 
lull,  called  to  her  husband  to  "tell  them  somet 
thing  about  the  sights  he  saw  in  New  York,  and 
put  off  farm-talk  for  the  morrow." 

John  Dahl  heard  her  distinctly;  she  could  not 
have  suggested  a  more  unwelcome  topic, — and  after 
throwing  one  quick  glance  towards  Amy,  who  sat 
there  so  pale  and  motionless  by  his  wife's  side,  a 
hot  flush  mounted  to  his  face — then  he  seemed  to 
get  choked  with  a  piece  of  meat  he  had  just  put 
into  his  mouth,  coughed  violently,  emptied  his  cup 
of  steaming  coffee  at  a  draught,  after  which  he 
mopped  his  face  with  his  big  red  silk  pocket, 
handkerchief  and  broke  out  with : 

"  Dang  it !  what's  the  matter  with  me  ?  Wife,  I 
tell  you  I'm  so  glad  to  git  back  ag'in  I'd  ruther 
not  talk  'bout  that  cussed  place  for  a  day  or  so.  I 
got  more  for  my  bosses  than  I  counted  on,  but 
my  head's  buzzin'  yit  with  the  din  and  whirligig 
I  was  in  all  the  time  I  was  gone.  If  a  fellow  gits 
out  of  NewYork  city  with  his  own  head  'pon  his 
shoulders,  it's  as  much  as  he's  got  a  right  to 
expect." 

"I  say, 'boss,'  did  you  git  fleeced  thar?  "in- 
quired a  grizzled  old  Scotsman,  named  Andy,  who 
kept  the  sheep. 

"  No,  Andy,  I  didn't  git  fleeced, — that  is,  if  you 
mean  cheated  out  o'  money ;  but  that  'minds  me  of 
the  bell-wether — he  was  sick  when  I  went  away ; 
but  maybe  'twas  him  the  panther  took  off,"  said 
John  Dahl,  with  a  loud  guffaw  which  was  echoed 
in  boisterous  laughter  up  and  down  the  table, — a 
poor  jest,  but  it  was  at  old  Andy's  expense — and  as 
none  of  them  liked  him  overmuch  they  all  enjoyed 
it. 

"•No :  the  paynter  did'nt  take  the  bell-wether,  ill 


luck  to  him;  an'  their's  nothin'  the  matter  wi'  the 
ugly-faced  brute  but  sulks.  He's  gitten  auld," 
answered  Andy,  as  quietly,  when  the  laugh  at  his 
expense  was  over,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  it.  But  I 
tell  you  wot,  boss :  we've  got  a  fust-rate  lot  o'  'ool, 
now  its  all  washed  an'  picked  over  an'  kyarded. 
The  sheep  has  never  gie  sic  a  yield  sin  I  had  'em 
in  han'."  Then  the  old  fellow,  who  took  great 
pride  in  his  part  of  the  farm  business,  launched 
out  into  weights  and  measures,  loss  and  profit  in 
the  new  yield,  getting  into  broader  and  broader 
Scotch  as  he  went  on,  until — to  John  Dahl's  great 
relief— there  was  nothing  more  said  or  thought 
about  New  York. 

When  Amy  had  heard  New  York  named, 
her  heart  gave  a  great  throb,  and  she  held  her 
breath  to  listen,  hoping  to  hear  something — she 
knew  not  what — about  all  that  had  happened  to 
her,  and  how — that  was  what  puzzled  her  most,  she 
could  not  think  how  it  had  all  come  about.  But 
nothing  came  of  it,  as  we  have  told  you ;  and  the 
brightness  of  hope  died  out  of  her  eyes,  its  flush 
out  of  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  down,  pale,  and 
sick  at  heart,  into  her  plate,  where  the  thick  slice 
of  hot  rye-bread  covered  with  a  layer  of  sweet 
mountain  butter,  over  which  Mrs  Dahl  had  poured 
some  golden  maple  syrup  to  tempt  her  to  eat,  still 
lay  untouched. 

"  You  must  eat  that,  Anne,"  she  was  now  saying, 
in  her  quick  but  kindly  voice.  "I  don't  want  to 
have  you  sick." 

" I'll  try,  ma'am."  And  she  did  try;  it  tasted 
very  nice,  but  she  could  not  swallow  more  than  a 
mouthful  or  two;  there  was  something  choking 
her  that  she  could  not  gulp  down,  and  she  gave  it  up 
with  a  little  shivering  sob  that  was  not  heard  in 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  the  confusion 
of  voices  around  her.  She  had  never  been  with 
people  as  coarse  as  these  before;  and  what  with 
their  rough  talk  and  sometimes  profane  words, 
she  was  frightened  into  speechless  silence.  The 
very  way  they  ate,  seeming  never  to  have  enough, 
champing  and  grinding  their  food  between  their 
strong  teeth  like  animals,  smacking  and  licking 
their  lips  in  sensuous  delight  of  palate,  made  her 
think  they  must  be  ogres  like  those  Ellen  Casserly 
used  to  tell  her  about,  who  would  stop  at  nothing 
if  they  were  very  hungry,  not  even  herself  should 
she  come  in  their  way.  While  these  foolish  fancies 
were  running  through  her  head,  the  light  began  to 
dazzle  her  eyes  and  make  them  ache,  then  every- 
thing began  to  swim  before  her;  she  was  very 
tired  after  the  long  travel  and  excitement  of  the 
day,  her  head  grew  heavy  and  finally  drooped  on 
her  shoulder,  partly  resting  against  the  back  of  her 
chair.  Amy  was  sound  asleep. 

"Poor  little  thing,  she's  tired  out!"  said  Mrs. 
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Dahl,  who  was  now  busy  washing  up  the  supper 
things  and  clearing  off  the  table,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  women,  who  were  wondering  who  the 
strange,  beautiful  child  might  be. 

"Be  she  your  kinfolk,  Missis?"  asked  one. 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Dahl,  drily. 

"  Anan !    Be  she  goin'  to  stay  on  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"She's  as  purty  as  a  daisy!  "  remarked  another. 
"  I  reckon  now  she's  a  orphin." 

"  Yes.  She's  an  orphan,  and  I  want  everybody 
to  be  good  to  her.  Give  me  that  pile  of  saucers 
there,  Kitty!"  said  Mrs.  Dahl,  not  wishing  to  be 
pressed  for  more  information  than  she  could  give 

After  the  busy  housewife  had  seen  the  table  set 
for  the  early  morning  meal  and  mixed  the  "risin' " 
for  the  next  day's  baking,  she  lifted  the  still  sleep- 
ing child  in  her  strong  arms  and  carried  her  up  to 
a  little  chamber  under  the  sloping  roof,  in  which 
there  was  a  white-curtained  window,  a  single  bed 
with  a  pretty  patchwork  quilt  upon  it,  a  chair, 
wash-stand  and  table  over  which  hung  a  small 
looking-glass  decorated  with  dried  grasses.  A 
strip  of  store  carpet  lay  upon  the  clean,  boarded 
floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  was  altogether  a 
snug,  comfortable  little  nest,  which  Mrs.  Dahl  had 
got  ready  for  the  little  girl  her  husband  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  her  from  one  of  the  New  York 
asylums ;  but  she  had  not  expected  one  so  nearly 
like  what  she  had  so  often  pictured  in  her  own 
mind,  and  longed  for,  as  this;  and  she  was  more 
than  glad  that  she  had  taken  pains  to  make  it 
pretty  for  its  new  occupant.  She  undressed  Amy, 
brought  one  of  her  own  short  night  sacques  from 
another  room,  slipped  it  on  her,  and  got  her  into 
bed  without  awakening  her,  tucked  in  the  bed- 
clothes, blew  out  the  candle,  closed  the  door  softly 
and  went  downstairs  to  have  a  talk  with  her  hus- 
band about  his  trip,  and  especially  how  and  where 
he  had  found  the  child.  She  found  him  alone  in 
their  own  room,  leaning  back  in  his  big  armchair, 
looking  glum  and  worried.  He  had  not  even  lit 
his  pipe,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  his  wife  would  take  it.  He  had  a  high  opin- 
ion of  her  judgment,  and  loved  her  so  dearly  that 
it  almost  made  him  sick  to  think  she'd  blame  and 
maybe  despise  him  for  what  he  had  done.  But 
there  she  was,  in  her  rockiug-chair,  by  him,  her 
busy  hands  folded  and  resting — for  the  first  time 
since  five  o'clock  that  morning — in  her  lap,  and 
waiting  to  hear  whatever  he  might  have  to  tell  her. 
He  told  her  everything  from  beginning  to  end,  not 
sparing  Silas  Brown  who  had  so  unctuously  bam- 
boozled him;  and  Mrs.  Dahl's  heart  stood  still 
when  it  became  clear  toher  what  a  desperate  scrape 
he  had  got  into,  and  what  a  difficult  matter,  having 


been  drawn  into  it,  it  would  have  been  to  get  him- 
self out  of  it  without  faring  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  law;  for  she  saw,  as  he  did,  that  Silas  Brown 
would  have  got  himself  out  of  the  way  and  left 
him  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  whole  thing. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on 
the  German  Persecutions. 

On  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  St.  Edward, 
King  and  Confessor,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
"Westminster  preached  at  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Edward,  Palace-street.  His  Grace  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  persecution  of  the  Church  in 
Germany,  and  to  the  letters  of  the  Holy  Father 
and  the  German  Emperor.  The  Archbishop  spoke 
as  follows : — 

"We  have  found  this  man  perverting  our  nation, 
and  forbidding  us  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar;  and  saying 
that  he  is  Christ  the  King" — St.  Luke,  xxiii,  2.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Jews  laid  hands  upon  the  Son  of  God;  and 
brought  Him  unto  judgment,  as  one  that  was  pervert- 
ing the  nation  or  people  of  the  Jews.  And  His  offence 
was  twofold.  He  forbade  them  to  give  tribute  to  the 
Roman  Emperor,  to  Caesar;  and  He  said  that  He  Him- 
self was  the  king:  a  high  treason  on  two  counts.  And 
you  remember,  dear  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
read  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  that  the 
Pharisees  sent  their  disciples,  together  with  the  Ker- 
odians,  that  is,  the  flatterers  of  Herod  the  king;  and 
they  came  to  ensnare  Jesus  in  His  words:  and  they 
said  to  Him,  "We  know  that  Thou  art  a  true  speaker, 
and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth :  neither  carest 
Thou  for  any  man:  for  Thou  dost  not  regard  the  person 
of  men.  Tell  us,  therefore,  what  Thou  dost  think;  is 
it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not?"  This  they 
asked,  that  they  might  accuse  Him.  And  He,  "know- 
ing their  wickedness,"  said,  "  Show  me  the  coin  of  the 
tribute,"  and  they  showed  it  unto  Him.  And  He  said, 
"  Whose  image  and  inscription  is  this  ?" ;  and  they  said, 
"  Caesar's."  And  He  said, 

"BBNDEK,  THEREFORE,  UNTO  CLBSAB  THE  THINGS  THAT 
ABE  OESAB'S;  AND  UNTO  GOD  THE  THINGS 

THAT  ABE  GOD'S." 

And  now,  dear  brethren,  you  can  hardly  doubt  why, 
when  we  keep  the  festival  of  St.  Edward,  King  and 
Confessor,  and  when  I  would  rather  speak  to  you  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  King  of  that 
heavenly  kingdom,  of  the  love  which  He  bears  us,  and 
of  the  precious  blood  which  He  shed  for  us,  I  am  forced 
to  turn  to  other  thoughts,  thoughts  that  are  earthly 
and  nearer  to  this  time.  What  should  remind  us  now 
of  these  words  of  the  Holy  Gospel  ?  All  the  last  week 
iong  we  have  been  reading  bitter,  cutting,  scornful 
words  against  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
beon  reading  two  letters:  one  from  the  most  august  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  other  from  the  servant  of  the  In- 
carnnte  Word  on  earth.  I  do  not  know  whether  those 
letters  be  what  they  profess  to  be;  they  may  be,  and 
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yet  they  may  not:  I  cannot  tell.  But  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  of  the  comments  that  have  been  brought 
forth  by  them.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  text;  but  I  am 
perfectly  sure  of  the  interpretation.  They  have  come 
morning  after  morning  to  us,  from  hands  that  we  know, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  doubt  their  authenticity. 
And  now  my  purpose  is  this — to  draw  out,  I  may  say 

THE    INJUSTICE 

of  that  which  we  have  been  reading;  and  to  show  how 
precisely  what  befell  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
has  befallen  now  His  servant.  He  was  accused  of 
perverting  the  nations,  He  was  accused  of  forbidding 
to  give  tribute  to  Ctosar,  He  was  accused  of  making 
Himself  a  king.  Just  the  same  accusations  as  were 
made  then  against  the  Master  are  now  made  against 
the  servant.  And  no  wonder,  for  He  himself  has  said, 
"If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelze- 
bub, how  much  more  them  of  his  house." 

Now,  first  of  all,  let  us  look  at  King  Edward;  for  his 
example  will  throw  great  light  upon  this  whole  subject. 
First,  he  was  a  saint,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  followed 
God  and  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ.  Next, 
he  was  a  king;  anclhe  was  a  just  king;  and  he  kept  the 
laws  of  the  land  himself,  and  he  made  others  keep 
them,  because  they  were  the 

LAWS  OF  JUSTICE   AND   LIBERTY, 

inherited  from  his  Catholic  forefathers.  Thirdly,  he 
was  a  popular  king.  He  was  chosen  and  called  to  his 
throne  by  the  people;  and  when  he  died,  the  people 
lamented  him,  and  they  called  him  "the  good  King 
Edward,"  and  for  generations  afterwards  men  invoked 
the  laws  .of  "  good  King  Edward  "  as  the  liberties  of  the 
realm.  And,  lastly,  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of 
God.  He  knew  that  obedience  to  the  Chxirch  of  God 
was  the  first  condition  of  the  obedience  of  his  subjects. 
He  was — as  we  know  from  this  great  testimony  hard  by, 
this  Abbey  of  Westminster — a  man  who  loved  our  Di- 
vine Lord,  and  who  offered  to  Him  of  his  substance 
with  all  the  generosity  of  his  heart;  and  we  know  that 
he  exercised  alms  so  profusely  as  to  receive  a  special 
token  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  benediction.  He  was  a 
true  Christian,  and  the  type  of  a  Christian  king.  Well 
now,  dear  brethren,  why  did  the  land  prosper  in  his 
day9  He  had  difficult  times;  he  had  two  contending 
nations,  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes;  and  they  were 
harassed  by  enemies,  and  were  themselves  almost  al- 
ways in  conflict.  And  yet  he  held  them  in  peace,  and 
why?  Because  he  was  a  just  man;  because  he  obeyed 
the  laws  of  the  Most  High  Himself; 

BECAUSE    HE   NEVER,   TOUCHED   THEIR   RELIGION, 

he  never  meddled  with  their  faith,  he  preserved  their 
liberty  of  conscience:  and  that  was  the  bond  of  union 
between  those  two  conflicting  nations.  And  all  this  is 
founded  upon  the  work  of  God  Himself.  That,  dear 
children,  you  know;  and  it  is  almost  wasting  your  time 
to  repeat,  that  God  has  founded  in  the  world 

TWO  GREAT   AUTHORITIES. 

In  the  order  of  nature  He  founded  the  authority  of  the 
civil  power,  that  is,  the  government  of  man  over  man. 
It  begins  in  the  family  by  the  authority  of  fathers  and 
of  mothers;  by  the  authority  of  i-ulers  it  expands  into 
a  nation;  and  the  nations  grow  up  into  empires,  in 


the  supernatural  order,  God  has  founded  the  authority 
of  His  Church,  which  is  true,  one,  and  indivisible;  the 
authority  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  derived  from 
Himself;  and  the  unity  of  His  Church — in  which  we  are 
all  bound  to  be,  under  pain  of  losing  our  eternal  salva- 
tion. And  of  these  two,  which  is  the  higher?  which  is 
the  greater?  which  is  the  more  Divine?  Both  of  them 
are  God's;  but  one  is  natural,  the  other  supernatural. 
And  as  the  soul  is  higher  than  the  body,  so  is  the  Church 
greater  than  the  State.  The  authority  which  comes 
from  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  the  order  of  grace  and 
truth,  is  that  supreme  authority  which  governs  all 
authorities  upon  earth. 

In  the  beginning,  the  powers  of  this  world,  by  all  the 
might  that  they  could  exercise,  strove  to  uproot,  or  to 
destroy  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  kingdom  of  God 
that  had  come  upon  men.  There  was  a  great  empire, 
strong  as  iron,  world-wide  in  its  spread,  ruling  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth:  and  though  it  was  so  mighty, 
it  had  this  wisdom  in  it,  that  it  never  meddled  with  the 
religion  of  the  nations  it  ruled  over;  it  respected  the 
religious  conscience  of  the  people  whom  it  subdued  by 
arms,  and  it  allowed  them  even  to  have  their  worships 
and  their  temples  within  its  own  territory.  But  there 
was  one  religion  which  it  could  not  tolerate;  there 
was  one  truth  which  it  could  not  endure;  and  that  was 
the  one  religion,  and  the  one  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
had  said,  that  he  was  Himself  a  King,  and  His  Church 

WAS  THE   KINGDOM   OF  GOD 

upon  earth;  and  therefore,  as  Herod  sought  to  slay 
Him  in  His  infancy,  believing  Him  to  be  an  earthly 
king,  so  the  Emperors  of  this  world  sought  to  destroy 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  did  not  like 
the  faith  and  the  truth.  As  the  Apostle  says,  "  If  they 
had  known  Him,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Glory;"  and  if  they  had  known  His  kingdom, 
they  would  not  have  proscribed  it  or  desired  its  de- 
struction. But  they  did  desire  it;  and  for  three  centu- 
ries, and  by  ten  bitter  persecutions,  which  were  no 
more  than  ten  sharp  outbursts  of  one  continuous  and 
never-ceasing  persecution,  they  endeavored  in  all  the 
world  to  destroy  the  name  and  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ., 

Now,  what  were  the  particular  points  on  which  the 
empire  of  this  world  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  in  conflict?  They  were  three.  First,  the  laws  of 
the  empire  forbade  any  worship  except  its  own  or  that 
service  which  it  tolerated,  and  it  did  not  tolerate  the 
worship  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nevertheless,  Christians, 
even  at  the  peril  of  life,  continued  to  worship  in  cata- 
combs; and  when  called  upon  to  burn  incense  to  the 
false  religion, 

REFUSED  TO  DO  IT, 

and  were  crowned  as  martyrs.  Secondly,  it  was  forbid- 
den that  any  unauthorized  society  or  body  should  hold 
or  possess  any  goods,  either  lands,  or  houses,  or  wealth. 
Nevertheless,  though  it  was  a  body  not  recognized  by 
law,  not  incorporated-by  statute,  and  therefore  unau- 
thorized, the  Church  of  God  did  possess  whatsoever  the 
faithful  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  Thirdly,  the 
laws  of  the  empire  forbade  any  societies,  any  corpora- 
tions, or  bodies,  that  were  not  recognized  in  law  even  to 
exist.  Nevertheless 
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THE  CHUKCH  OF  GOD  EXISTED  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THOSE 
PENAL  LAWS. 

Its  existance  was  from  a  Divine  author;  its  mission 
came  from  the  Incarnate  Word;  its  work  in  this  world 
was  to  resist  those  human  laws  which  threatened  its 
existence.  And  therefore  in  these  three  things,  as  well 
as  in  others  which  I  need  not  dwell  on,  in  these  three 
things,  consciously,  and  with  eyes  open,  and  with  res- 
olute heart,  and  inflexible  will,  Christians,  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  three  centuries  disobeyed,  and 
broke,  if  I  may  say  so,  those  unjust  laws  of  man.  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  but  that  the  power  and 
authority  which  God  has  given  to  all  civil  govern- 
ments have  a  limit,  beyond  which  they  cannot  go;  and 
that  limit  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Church?  Over  these  they  have  no  control.  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  bound  by  a  divine  law  to 
render  to  governors  and  rulers  upon  earth 

OBEDIENCE  IN  ALL  THINGS  LAWFUL? 

in  all  things  of  this  world,  in  all  things  of  this  earth' 
Within  that  range  and  sphere  the  jurisdiction  of  civil 
government  is  absolute;  beyond,  it  is  null  and  void, 
and  has  no  existence.  And  wheresoever  any  author- 
ity, however  imperial  and  supreme,  shall  reach  a  finger 
beyond  the  circle  thus  drawn  round  about  its  civil 
power,  its  decrees  become  null  and  void,  and  it  is  not 
only  no  longer  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to  obey 
them,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to  disobey 
them.  And  if  it  had  not  been  so,  there  never  would 
have  been  a  martyr;  there  would  have  been  none  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  cruci- 
fied for  this,  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  bear 
witness  of  the  truth.  So  long  as  the  authorities  of  this 
world  were  Pagan  and  unbelieving,  this  conflict  lasted. 
But  when  the  light  of  faith  fell  upon  it,  and  when  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  changed  the  heart 
of  man,  then  the  authorities  of  this  world  combined 
and  coalesced  with  the  supernatural  authorities  of  the 
Church.  And  just  as  two  flames  of  fire,  a  lesser  and  a 
greater,  will  mingle  into  one  because  they  both  come 
from  one  source  and  origin,  so  these  two  authorities, 
which  were  both  Divine  in  their  source,  combined,  and 
formed  what  we  call 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WOULD. 

The  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  became  the  laws  of  nations; 
the  authorities  upon  the  earth  were  consecrated  by 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  kings  and  emperors  were 
anointed  by  the  Church  of  God;  their  laws  were  laws 
transcribed  out  of  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  and  were 
consecrated  and  strengthened  by  the  duty  of  obedience 
which  the  Church  taught  to  the  people;  and  their 
kingdoms  were  consolidated  by  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience, the  law  of  submission,  the  obligation  of  fidelity, 
all  of  which  sprang  from  the  Catholic  faith.  Such 
was  the  state  of  those  two  authorities  so  long  as  the 
world  was  Christian;  they  honored  one  another,  they 
co-operated  with  one  another,  they  lent  support  to 
one  another.  And  just  as  the  body  and  the  soul  are 
indivisible  in  one  man,  so  the  civil  and  the  spiritual 
authorities  of  the  world  combined;  and  their  action 
was  one  so  long  as  they  were  subject,  or  in  obedience, 
to  the  Christian  laws. 


WHERE   IS  THE   CHRISTIAN  WORLD   NOW  ? 

Where  are  the  Christian  nationb  whom  the  Apostles 
gathered  together  into  one  family,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  Where  is  that  one  family  in  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  though  spread  throughout 
the  cast  and  the  west,  were  united? — that  family  in 
which  nations  who  had  never  seen  each  other  face  to 
face,  and  who  could  not  have  understood  each  other  if 
they  had  met,  acknowledged  one  supreme  pastor,  were 
united  in  one  faith,  and  had  one  common  worship? 
That  wonderful  creation,  which  we  call  the  Christian 
world  or  Christendom,  where  is  it  now?  Where  are 
the  Christian  nations?  Where  are  the  people  that 
were  all  united  together?  Where  are  the  rulers  who 
profess  Christianity  to  be  the  rule  of  their  legislation  '• 
Are  they  united  now  to  that  one  only  Church  of  God 
throughout  the  world?  Have  they  all  now  the  one 
true  faith?  Are  they  now  reverent  and  submissive  to 
the  supreme  pastor,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter?  Dear 
brethren,  the  whole  of  this  is  a  vision  of  the  past. 
The  whole  fabric  of  Christendom  is  broken.  There  ex- 
ists indeed 

THE    HOLT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

spread  from  east  to  west,  entering  into  all  races,  to  be 
found  in  houses  without  number,  in  hearts  innumer- 
able. The  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  world-wide ;  more 
widespread,  more  powerful  in  the  spiritual  order  at  the 
present  time  than  it  ever  was  before.  But,  I  ask,  where 
is  the  Christian  world?  It  is  gone,  scattered,  broken, 
and  utterly  destroyed.  And  why?  Because  the  nations 
of  the  world,  one  by  one,  withdrew  themselves  rebel- 
liously  from  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ;  because, 
one  by  one,  they  have  rejected  the  supreme  authority 
of  His  Vicar  upon  earth;  because  they  have,  one  by 
one,  refused  to  worship  in  common  in  that  one  adora- 
tion of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar.  Be- 
cause they  have 

BROKEN  THESE  BONDS  OF  TRUTH  AND  CHARITY 

they  have  destroyed  their  own  inheritance  and  their 
own  unity;  and  such  is  the  present  state,  I  will  say,  of 
the  Christian  world.  To  bring  it  nearer  home,  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  at  this  moment  have,  as  nations,  been 
renouncing  Christ  one  after  another.  It  began  300 
years  ago,  by  the  separation  of  Germany  and  England 
from  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  from  sub- 
mission to  the  Holy  See.  The  very  first  step  in  this 
disruption  and  disintegration  of  Christendom  was  the 
rejection  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  accused  him  of  perverting  the  nations, 
and  of  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  of 
claiming  himself  to  be  king;  and  they  lifted  up  their 
heads  against  Him;  and  they  broke  the  bonds  of 
obedience;  and  they  went  their  way;  and  they 

LAUNCHED  THEMSELVES  UPON  AN  OCEAN   OF  CHANGE; 

and  from  the  moment  they  broke  that  main  anchor  by 
which  they  were  fastened  to  the  rock  of  the  Church  of 
God,  they  were  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of 
human  doctrine,  and  carried  from  depth  to  depth  of 
heresy.  And  we  know,  dear  brethren,  what  now  in  the 
state  of  these  reformed  countries,  as  they  are  called. 
We  have  it  from  testimony  of  their  own  authors  that 
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there  is  not  now  to  be  found  that  which  either  Luther 
or  Calvin  would  acknowledge  as  the  religion  he  estab- 
lished. Most  assuredly  we  have  entered  into  a  third 
period,  when  the  world,  that  was  once  pagan,  and  then 
Christian,  and 

IS    NOW    APOSTATE, 

has  begun  to  sharpen  its  weapons  for  a  persecution  of 
Christ  in  His  Church.  Dear  brethren,  do  not  let  us 
deceive  ourselves.  All  those  public  utterances  which 
we  have  been  reading  this  week  plainly  tell  us  that  a 
great  conflict  is  at  hand;  and  they  have  been  blowing 
the  trumpets  of  alarm,  and  have  been  inviting  all  ua- 
tiaus  to  combine  against  the  "common  enemy";  that 
is,  against  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  who  shed  His 
precious  blood  for  it;  and  against  the  Church  of  God, 
which  has  been  created  from  the  beginning  to  spread 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  But, 
though  these  utterances  tell  us  of  this  conflict  now,  we 
hare  been  for  ages  foretelling  that  in  the  last  times 
there  shall  come  an  anti-Christian  persecution.  They 
always  derided  us ;  they  told  us  we  were  dreamers, 
they  called  us  fools.  They  now  themselves  begin  to 
prophesy,  and  in  those  prophecies  they  fulfil  ours. 
Most  certain  it  is  that,  throughout  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  there  is  impending  at  this  moment — and 
come  it  must,  sooner  or  later — a  great  conflict.  And 
shall  I  tell  you  why?  The  nations  that  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  are  depart- 
ing from  it  further  and  further  every  day;  and  as  they 
depart  further,  they  put  off  the  spirit  of  what  they  call 
toleration,  and  they  become  hostile,  impatient,  irrita- 
ble; they  begin  with  menace,  and  they  will  end  by 
invoking  the  civil  powers  of  the  world  once  more 
against  Jesus  Christ  and  His  truth.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this;  no  doubt  at  all.  And  therefore 

LET   US  LOOK  THE  WHOLE  DANGER  IN  THE  FACE, 

and  find  out  where  the  truth  and  justice  lies,  and  do 
all  that  we  can  to  make  them  see  it.  Some  will  see  it, 
others  will  never  see  it;  but  those  who  see  it  will  be 
saved  from  participation  in  an  anti-Christian  move- 
ment; those  who  will  not  see  it  must  majie  their  own 
choice.  There  is  also  going  on  another  conflict  nearer 
home.  Dear  brethren,  I  do  not  say  that  this  will  come 
in  your-day  or  mine;  I  cannot  tell.  It  will  come,  per- 
haps not  in  England;  we  have  gone  through  it,  but 
other  countries  have  to  suffer.  There  it  is  to  begin; 
with  us  it  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  ended.  And  therefore, 
do  not  understand  me  to  be  an  alarmist.  I  am  only 
pointing  out  which  way  the  tide  is  running.  A  man 
that  should  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  and  say 
that  the  tide  is  coming  in  when  the  tide  is  going  out, 
would  only  deceive  himself;  but  I  am  letting  you 
know  which  way  the  tide  is  running.  The  other  day  I 
saw  statements  such  as  these:  That  in  Germany  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  acting  treasonably,  rebel- 
liously,  in  opposition  to  law,  against  legitimate  author- 
ity; and,  therefore,  that  the  measures  which  are  taken 
there,  are  merely  defensive,  justifiable,  and  wise.  Well, 
now,  the  difficulty  is  to  a 

WHAT  ARE   PACTS  AND  "WHAT    ARE   NOT   FACTS. 

For,  in  truth,  every  day  there  lies  upon  our  tables 
a  multitude  of  facts  and  fiction,  and  they  are  so 


mingled  together  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
find  out  what  is  and  what  is  not  truth.  I  will 
confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  two  points  only.  In 
the  letter  of  the  German  Emperor  I  find  two  grave 
assertions — one,  that  the  Catholics  of  Germany  have 
for  two  years  conspired  against  the  peace  of  the  Em- 
pire and  against  the  peace  of  other  denominations; 
the  other,  that  nothing  in  the  laws  which  have  been 
passed,  nothing  in  the  sentences  which  have  been  in- 
flicted, touches  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  no  way  is  the  Catholic  religion  affected  by 
what  is  now  pasing  in  Germany.  Here  are  two  broad 
assertions,  and  with  them  I  will  now  deal.  First,  I 
would  ask,  did  not  the  Catholics  of  Germany  shed  their 
blood  on  all  the  battle-fields  of  France?  Did  they  not 
lay  the  foundation-stones  of  that  Empire  with  their 
life-blood?  Were  they  not  in  the  foremost  of  those 
conquering  hosts  that  laid  the  first  basis  of  that  impe- 
rial power?  Where  was  there  any  evidence  or  sign  of 
hostility  to  Imperial  Germany  in  the  men  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  it?  What  man  is  there  that  has 
either  openly  or  secretly  conspired  to  undo  the  work 
that  he  thus  helped  to  accomplish?  What  Bishop, 
what  priest  {for  they  are  accused  by  name),  has  in  any 
way,  by  act  or  word,  manifested  himself  to  be  an  en- 
emy of  that  empire  which  was  founded  on  the  blood 
and  the  lives  of  the  Catholics  of  Germany?  No  such 
thing  is  to  be  found.  It  does  not  exist  in  any  record. 
I  say  that  for  this  reason,  when  the  great  Minister  of 
the  Empire,  standing  up  before  Parliament,  was  chal- 
lenged to  produce  the  proof  of  his  accusation,  ho 
could  produce  no  document.  Challenged  again  and 
again  to  bring  proof  of  these  allegations,  he  brought 
none  but  this,  "You  must  trust  my  word."  Brethren, 
we  live  nnder  a  Parliamentary  system  in  which  we  un- 
derstand how  free  men  speak  in  the  light  of  day.  No 
man  may  be  accused  unless  good  proof  is  brought 
against  him ;  and  any  Minister,  however  powerful,  who 
should  fitaud  up  here  and  say  that  you  must  take 

HI3    MERE  WORD 

that  a  large  body  of  your  fellow-subjects  are  conspiring 
treasonably,  and  should  bring  no  better  proof,  would 
not  be  listened  to.  The  honesty  of  Englishmen  and 
the  justice  of  free  men  would  absolutely  refuse  to  hear 
the  black  charge  of  treason  brought  against  a  body  of 
men  without  proof  of  the  fact.  Nevertheless,  with- 
out proof  of  the  fact,  without  document,  without 
evidence,  and  upon  the  trust  of  a  word  that,  in  the 
darkness  of  official  knowledge,  hid  away  somewhere  in 
the  recess  of  a  bureau,  there  was  proof  which  could  not 
be  produced,  the  Legislature  passed  laws  of  a  kind 
which  I  will  presently  describe.  I  say  then — first,  that 
the  charge  that  there  has  been  conspiracy  or  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  Germany  against  the 
Empire  is,  up  to  this  moment, 

WITHOUT  A  SHADOW  OF  PROOF. 

And  when  men  ask  for  it  in  the  light  of  day  they  are 
bid  to  take  it  on  trust.  I  can  well  understand  that  a 
great  Power  absorbing  the  lesser  sovereignties  of  a 
country  may  awaken  jealousy.  I  can  understand  that 
what  has  happend  in  Italy,  and  in  the  centre  and  in  the 
south,  might  have  happened  also  in  Germany.  There 
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maybe  princes  and  politicans  and  sovereigns, however 
email,  who  do  not  like  the  process  of  absorption,  who 
are  impatient  of  being  annihilated,  and  there  may  be 
those  who,  being  politically  on  their  side,  may  have 
thwarted  this  great  political  action.  But  that  was  not 
the  Catholics  of  Germany.  It  was  not  the  work  of 
religion ;  therefore  was  not  the  work  of  Catholics.  That 
was  the  work  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  politi- 
cians and  petty  States,  and  old  discords  and  strong 
repulsion.  Nay,  I  believe  it  was  more  the  work  of  pro- 
testants  than  of  Catholics.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  reli- 
gion at  all.  But  the  whole  charge  is  laid  against  the 
Catholics,  and  why?  Because  the  name  of  Catholic 
means  that  they  believe  in  a  _ 

"KINGDOM  NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD;" 
that  they  own  a  supreme  authority — the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ;  that  there  is  a  head  on  earth  higher  than  the 
imperial  head,  in  all  matters  touching  the  faith  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  conscience  of  man;  and  that 
no  man  can  with  a  high  hand  touch  those  things  which 
belong  to  the  soul  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  day 
is  past  when  that  old  saying,  which,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, had  its  origin  in  Germany,  "  Gujus  regio  ejus 
religio" — that  is,  "The  lord  of  the  soil  is  lord  also  of 
the  faith  of  his  subjects,"  can  any  more  prevail.  The 
civil  authority  over  men  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
what  is  to  be  their  religion;  what  are  to  be  their  arti- 
cles of  faith — whether  they  shall  be  39  or  40;  and  what 
is  to  be  their  form  of  worship;  whether  it  shall  be  in  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  extemporaneous  effu- 
sions. The  Catholics  are  accused  because  they  hold 
that  Cyesar's  power  has  its  limits,  aud  that  beyond 
those  limits  it  has  no  existence. 

Let  me  take  the  other  assertion — namely,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  which  have  beer  passed  in  no  way 
touch  religion,  in  no  way  touch- the  conscience.  Well, 
in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this  point, 
let  me  remind  you  of  our  great 

ST.   THOMAS  OF   CANTERBURY, 

one  of  the  greatest  martyrs — the  martyr  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church.  And  for  what  did  he  die?  The 
King  of  England,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  sovereignty  of  King  Edward,  viola- 
ted the  liberties  of  the  Church  in  these  particulars. 
He  took  its  goods.  But  that  was  the  least  wrong  he 
committed.  Let  worldly  things  perish.  We  care  little 
about  them,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  sin  and  a  sacrilege 
in  those  who  steal  them.  There  are  dearer  things 
than  these.  The  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  purity 
of  the  faith  are  two  things  dearer  ten-thousandfold 
than  any  possession  of  earth.  The  King  of  England, 
then,  violated  the  liberties  of  the  Church  in  these  also. 
He  forbade  the  Church  to  excommunicate  those  who 
deserved  excommunication,  without  his  leave.  He 
forbade  the  Church  to  choose  its  Bishops  without  his 
leave.  He  forbade  the  pastors  aud  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  appeal  from  his  judgment  to  the  Holy  See. 
There  were  other  things  in  contest,  but  these  three  are 
enough.  These  were  three  violations  of  the  Divine 
authority  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  for  any  one  of 
which  any  man  ought  to  lay  down  his  life.  What  has 
now  been  done  in  Germany?  The  other  day  men  who 


refused  submission  to  the  definition  of  an  CEcumenical 
Council,  and,  therefore,  to  a  definition  of  faith,  were 
justly  excommunicated  by  their  Bishops.  These  men, 
who  were  excommunicated  for  heresy,  were  taken  up 
and  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  civil  power  ami 
placed  in  offices  of  trust.  By  that  act  two  liberties  of 
the  Church  were  violated  at  once — the  one  her  su- 
preme doctrinal  authority  as  the  judge  of  truth  and 
of  heresy,  that  authority  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  His 
Apostles  when  He  said,  "Go,  teach  all  nations  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you,"  and  when  He  said  again, 
"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go,  for  if  I  go  not  the 
Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you,  and  He  shall  teach  you 
all  truth,  and  will  abide  with  you  forever."  It  was  a 
violation  of  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Church. 
Next  it  was  also  a  violation  of  the  supreme  judicial 
authority  of  the  Church  to  determine  who  are  or  who 
are  not  faithful,  who  are  or  who  are  not  heretical,  who 
are  or  who  are  not  worthy  of  her  communion.  Docs 
not  this  touch  religion?  But,  next,  laws  were  made 
withdrawing  from  the  Bishops  the  training  and  the 
formation  of  those  who  are  to  be  her  future  priests. 
They  were  to  be  trained  and  brought  up  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  State,  and  then  handed  over  to  the 
Seminary  of  the  Bishop.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this- 
Any  Catholic  who  knows  what  the  training  of  a  priest 
should  be  will  understand.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
teaching  of  the  Bishop's  Seminary,  even  this  was  to 
be  brought  under  Government  examinatton,  so  that 
the  doctrinal  instruction  of  the  priest  might  be  con- 
trolled. Let  me  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  have 
not  the  power  to  teach  the  faith  in  all  its  purity,  and 
in  all  its  precision,  to  those  who  are  to  minister  to 
you  hereafter,  unless  I  receive  a  sanction  from  the 
civil  power.  God  giving  me  the  grace,  I  would  lay 
down  my  life  rather  than  submit.  Thirdly,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church  in  the  cure  of  souls  is  this, 
that  it  will  never  intrust  the  teaching  of  a  flock  nor 
the  hearing  of  the  confessions  of  the  people  to  any 
man  whom  she  has  not  herself  chosen,  tried,  and  ap- 
proved. The  laws  at  this  moment  made  in  Germany 
forbid  the  Bishops  to  appoint  parish  priests  who  have 
not  received  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power.  This 

TOUCHES    RELIGION  IN  ITS    MOST  VITAL    PART. 

Lastly,  there  is  constituted  in  Germany  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  to  which  all  cases  arising  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  arc  to  be  carried,  and  there  to  be  decided 
in  the  final  resort.  This  is  the  very  liberty  for  which 
St.  Thomas  died.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  rejection  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  sole  and  only  fountain  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  causes  of  the  Divine 
Law,  the  supreme  doctrinal  authority  on  earth.  With 
the  greatest  diligence  I  have  sought  out  every  docu- 
ment I  could  obtain,  I  have  examined  every  letter  of 
that  legislation  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  and  un- 
less I  am  right  in  the  conception  of  these  laws,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  live  under  the  dominion  of  fiction. 
If  these  laws  do  not  violate  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Bishops  in  judging  of  heresy,  in  excommunicating  the 
unworthy,  in  training  their  own  clergy,  in  giving  cure 
of  souls  to  pastors;  and  if  they  do  not  violate  the 
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highest  authority  of  the  Church  by  barring  appeal  to 
it  in  all  spiritual  things — then  I  can  only  say  that  ray 
reading  and  the  representations  I  have  received  have 
misled  me  not  into  twilight,  but  into  midnight.  Bat 
if  these  things  he  true,  and  if  I  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed; if  the  documents  are  trustworthy  and  my 
reading  has  been  right,  I  say.  then,  boldly,  that  the 

LIBERTIES  OF   THE  CHURCH   ARE  VIOLATED, 

and  that  for  anyone  to  say  that  these  laws  do  not 
touch  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  contradict  evi- 
dent fact.  The  reverence  with  which  I  desire  to  speak  of 
the  august  person  whose  name  is  at  the  end  of  that  let- 
ter restrains  me  from  saying  more.  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  men  who  are  my  own  friends,  the  Archbishop  of 
Poscn,  whom  I  Ultimately  know ;  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, whom,  though  not  equally,  I  yet  know  well;  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn,  whom  I  know  still  more — three 
men  of  high  conscience  and  invincible  fidelity — have 
stood  firm,  and  have  suffered  indictments,  condemna- 
tions and  fines,  rather  than  yield  in  their  defence  of 
these  violated  liberties  of  the  Church.  We  are,  indeed, 
upon  the  verge  of  a  conflict,  a  conflict  which  may  out- 
live us  all.  If  the  authority  which  but  the  other  day 
made  these  laws  will  listen  to  the  supreme  monitor 
who  addressed  him  in  words  of  calm  remonstrance, 
Germany  may  be  saved  from  a  dark  future.  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  manifested  some  disposition  so  to 
do,  for  he  assured  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  that  he 
was  misinformed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  asked  him  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Germany.  This  invites  the  request  that 
he  will  command  his  Government  to  relate  in  full 
detail,  with  proof,  the  facts  upon  which  he  rests 
his  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many. The  august  person  who  made  this  charge 
must  be  the  first  to  desire  the  whole  truth  should  be 
laid  before  the  Holy  See,  in  order  that,  as  he  sayo,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  shall 
control  his  sons  in  Germany.  I  cannot  doubt  that  in 
his  justice  he  will  do  so.  But  before  this  judgment  is 
invoked 

LET   THERE  BE  LIGHT; 

let  us  know  the  truth,  let  us  see  whether  we  have  been 
misled  into  error,  whether  we  have  misrepresented 
the  case.  If  I  have  done  so,  I  will  retract  what  I  have 
said  with  joy.  If  I  have  not,  then  an  injustice  which 
cries  to  Heaven  for  redress  has  been  done  in  the  last 
two  years.  And  the  accusation  heaped  upon  the  inno- 
cent by  the  strong  brings  to  my  mind  our  Divine 
Master  standing  before  the  judge  who  condemned 
Him.  We  are  accused  of  .treason,  of  perverting  the 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar.  If 
this  be  so 

LET  THE   ACCUSATION   BB   PROVED. 

But  let  the  witnessess  speak  plainly,  and  then  we  shall 
know  the  grounds  of  their  accusation  and  be  able  to 
make  answer  to  the  charge. 

Dear  brethren,  I  protested  to  you  in  the  beginning 
that  I  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  this  theme.  I 
would  far  rather  have  spoken  to  you  upon  matters 
which  relate  to  the  peace  of  our  own  souls.  But  we 
cannot  always  choose;  this  moment  chooses  for  us. 
Whatsoever  relates  to  the  welfare  or  warfare  of  the 


Church,  relates  to  the  salvation  of  souls;  for.  unless 
in  our  prayers  and  sympathies  we  unite  with  those 
who  are  struggling  and  suffering  for  the  truth,  we 
are  not  worthy  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
would  therefore  say  to  you  before  I  have  done:  Do 
not  be  afraid:  do  not  let  these  conflicts  and  threats 
alarm  you.  The  poor  who  lived  near  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  wept  round  about  him  when  they  saw 
his  certain  martyrdom  impending  over  his  head. 
There  is  no  martyrdom  impending  now.  There  may 
be  fines,  and  imprisonment,  and  ignoble  treatment. 
The  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  too  cunning 
to  inflict  a  martyrdom.  A  martyr  is  a  conqueror,  and 
his  cause  conquers  in  him.  The^>  are  afraid  of  martyrs. 
Therefore  we  need  have  no  such  fear;  if  so  great  a 
glory  can  be  a  matter  of  fear.  Do  not  be  afraid  lest 
the  Church  should  come  to  harm. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  IS  NF.VEB  IN  DANOEB. 

The  church  that  can  be  in  danger  is  not  the  Church 
of  God.  Therefore  have  no  fears,  for  the  Church  or 
for  the  Faith ;  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Be 
sure  of  victory,  as  you  are  sure  of  the  words,  "  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Be 
sure  that  all  that  is  passing  now  in  Italy  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  all  that  is  invoked  in  its  behalf  here  in 
England,  will  come  to  nothing.  Why  do  I  say  this 
with  such  confidence?  Because  the  Holy  Ghost  lias 
said  these  words:  "No  weapon  that  is  formed  against 
thee  shall  prosper."  Let  it  be  keen  and  weighty  as 
can  be  wielded  by  the  imperial  hand  of  Germany,  it 
shall  not  prosper.  "And  every  tongue  that  rises  in 
judgment  aginst  thee  thou  shalt  condemn."  Every 
false  accusation,  every  charge  without  proof,  will  be 
found  out  at  last;  not  only  in  that  day  when  the  se- 
crets of  all  hearts  will  be  revealed,  but  here,  in  this 
world,  God  will  not  suffer  His  own  truth  and  His  own 
glory  to  be  obscured  forever.  Therefore  I  commend 
to  your  prayers,  and  very  earnestly,  first  and  above  all, 

OUR    HOLY    FATHER. 

There  is  no  one  of  you,  I  am  sure,  who  passes  a  day 
without  praying  for  him.    Redouble  your  prayers,  for " 
it  seems  that  the  fire  is  kindling  sevenfold  hotter  than 
before;  and  the  bursting  of  the  flame  cannot  be  far 
off.    Pray  also  for 

THE    BISHOPS    OF  GERMANY. 

You  would  pray  for  them  if  they  were  the  Bishops  of 
of  any  other  land.  But  we  have  a  special  duty  towards 
them.  They  are  the  spiritual  sons  of  England.  The 
great  St.  Boniface,  the  Martyr  and  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 
many, was  an  Englishman!  and  we  are  therefore  united 
to  the  Bishops  of  Germany  as  brothers,  not  only  in  the 
kindred  of  faith,  but  in  the  consanguinity  of  a  com- 
mon race.  Pray,  therefore,  for  those  I  have  named.  If 
you  knew  them  you  would  love  and  revere  them ;  you 
would  see  in  them  true  Disciples,  true  Apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Not  one  word  that  they  have  said,  not 
one  act  that  they  have  done,  has  been  a  dishonor  to 
them  or  to  their  Master. 

THEBE  HAS  BEEN   NO  CONSPIRACY, 

no  treason,  no  unfilial  aims  against  their  Fatherland. 
Pray  that  they  may  so  persevere ;  and  God,  in  His  own 
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good  time,  will  clear  away  the  darkness  which  hangs 
over  His  cause  at  this  moment;  and  the  justice  of 
men — if  there  be  justice  left  on  earth — will  pronounce 
judgment  between  these  two  august  correspondents. 
Dear  brethren,  these  words  are  intended  to  give  you 
courage,  and  to  keep  you  from  being  misled  by  that 
which  you  will  probably  read  to-morrow  morning. 
Not  a  day  passes,  that  on  the  sacred  and  august  Head 
of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  a  storm  of  maledictions 
and  contempt,  and  false  accusations,  does  iiot  come 
down. 


Subscriptions    to   The    New    Taber- 
nacle. 

[CONTINUED.] 

John  McScheffrey,  Pennsylvania. $10  00 

William  McScheflrey,  Pennsylvania 10  00 

Martin  Noon,  Wisconsin 10  00 

Mrs.  Margaret  Welsh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 10  00 

Louis  Hickey,  South  Bend,  Indiana 10  00 

Eloi  Hickey,  South  Bend,  Indiana 10  00 

John  Hogan,  Sr.,  Chicago,  Illinois 20  00 

Mrs.  John  Hogan,  Chicago,  Illinois 1000 

John  Hogan,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois 10  00 

D.  J.  Hogan,  Chicago,  Illinois 10  00 

James  Fenton,  Bertram!,  Michigan 10  00 

Joseph  A.  Roberts,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. .  10  00 
Edward  McVeigh,  St.  Joseph's  Novitiate, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 5  00 

Rody  Quin,  Baltimore,  Maryland 10  00 

Mary  L.  Hardy,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. .  10  00 

Margaret  C.  McGinly,  Lebanon,  Penn. ...  10  00 

Rev.  Aloysius  F.  Kuhlman,  Lebanon,  Penn.  10  00 

Manasses  G.  Friel,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  30  00 

Prof.  Jos.  A.  Lyons,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  10  00 

Mr.  James  F.  Edwards,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  10  00 

Miss  Catherine  Dougherty,  Massachusetts  10  00 

Prof.  A.  J.  Stace,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 10  00 

Peter  Talbot,  Notre  Dame 10  00 

Dr.  C.  J.  Lundy,  Notre  Dame 10  00 

Industrial  School,  1873-4,  per  Bro.  James, 

Director,  Notre  Dame 1000 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Byerley,  South  Bend 10  00 

Thomas  Byerley,  South  Bend 10  00 

Mrr».  Mary  Huntington,  New  York 10  00 

BALTIMORE,  November  18, 1873. 

VERY  REV.  FATHER  SORIN, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Dear  Rev.  Father:  The  grand  Tabernacle  of  which 
you  have  given  so  beautiful  a  description  in  the  late 
numbers  of  the  "  AVE  MARIA"  cannot  fail  to  excite  in 
.the  breasts  of  all  who  read  onir  Blessed  Mother's  jour- 
nal emotions  of  deep  and  earnest  devotion.  Your 
great  anxiety  to  have  so  magnificent  a  masterpiece  of 
human  contrivance  to  adorn  and  ornament  your  new 
church  at  Notre  Dame  will  not  be  wondered  at  by  any 
who  love  the  beauty  of  the  Lord's  House;  and  cold, 
miserly  and  uucatholic  will  they  be  who  will  fail  in 


assisting  you  in  procuring  so  rich  a  residence  for  Our 
Divine  Lord  who  deigns  to  dwell  with  us  in  the  Bles- 
sed Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  My  great  desire  is  to 
share  in  the  honor  offered  to.  all  who  will  take  part 
with  you  in  this  glorious  enterprise  ;  besides,  I  am 
ambitious  to  have  my  humble  name  inscribed  on  the 
golden  tablet  mentioned,  that  is  to  be  placed  so  near 
to  where  our  dear  Lord  will  sit  enthroned.  The  time 
is  most  opportune  for  every  one  who  loves  God's  Holy 
Church  to  make  Rome  little  sacrilice  to  give  evidence 
of  their  piety.  The  da}-  that  will  test  our  courage 
cannot  be  very  far  distant;  our  enemies  are  mustering 
iu  all  their  strength  and  putting  themselves  in  battle 
array,  and  when  the  crash  comes,  if  not  supported  by 
God's  strengthening  grace  we  will  assuredly  be  found 
wanting  in  valor,  the  distinguishing  trait  and  glory  of 
the  soldier.  Enclosed  is  a  money-order  for  ten  dollars; 
and  with  best  wishes,  I  remain,  dear  Rev.  Father, 
Most  respectfully  your  obt.  servant,  R.  Q. 


The  New  Edition  of  the  Ritual. 


RITUALE  ROMANUM  Pauli  V.  Pont.  Max.  jussu  editum 
et  a  Benedicto  XIV  nuctnm  et  castigatum,  cui  novis- 
flima  accedit  benedictionuin  ct  mstructlouuin  appen- 
dix. Excerdebat  Joannes  Murphy,  eurnmi  Pontifi- 
cis,  atque  Archiepiscopi  typographus.  Baltimori. 

This  is  a  fine  large  edition  of  the  Ritual,  printed 
on  durable  paper;  the  binding  is  good  and  the 
press-vrork  excellent. 

Water  of  Lourdes. 


Those  who  write  for  the  Water  of  Lourdes  should 
address  Very  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  and  not 
the  Editor  of  the  AVE  MARIA.  By  doing  so  they 
will  avoid  much  delay. 

Music. 

We  have  just  received  a  volume  of  "  Choice  Trios 
for  Female  Voices"  selected  and  arranged  by  W.  S. 
Tilden.  It  contains  some  charming  airs  from  Mer- 
cadante,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Gounod, 
Abt,  Concone,  and  others,  simplified  and  arranged 
so  as  to  be  within  the  range  of  every  singer's  voice. 
The  words  suit  the  flowing  melody,  and  are  such 
that  no  young  lady  need  blush  to  articulate  each 
syllable  in  a  clear,  round  tone,  which  is  becoming 
a  rarity  in  the  popular  and  even  more  difficult 
music  of  the  day.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs — those  that  would 
be  useful  and  instructive  exercise  for  pupils  cul- 
tivating the  voice — have  to  be  entirely  discarded, 
or  if  used  at  all,  put  in  some  unknown  language 
on  account  of  the  sentiment  expressed.  The  trios 
which  compose  this  new  publication  may  bo  used 
either  for  i'ngle  voices  or  chorus,  and  thus  will 
be  useful  for  academies,  normal  schools,  or  singing 
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classes.  It  can  be  procured  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  and  Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  vocalists. 


PRIESTS  WHO  HAVE  DIED  AT  SUREVEPORT. — 
Since  the  yellow  fever  appeared  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  seven  priests  have  succumbed,  victims  of  their 
dovotedness  to  the  unfortunates  attacked  by  the 
dreadful  epidemic;  namely:  Rev.  F.  Le  Vez- 
ouet,  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Natch  itoches; 
Rev.  I.  Quernar.Tys,  assistant  priest  of  Shreveport; 
Rev.  Jean  Pierre,  parish  priest  of  the  same  place; 
Rev.  N.  Billet  (or  Biler),  chaplain  of  the  "  Daughters 
of  the  Cross";  Rev.  L.  Gergaml;  parish  priest  of 
Monroe,  La, ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Dufau  (Duffo  in  the  Alma- 
nac), a  Jesuit  of  New  Orleans ;  and  Rev.  C.  Feree, 
of  the  same  city,  all  Frenchmen-  -Nouvean  Monde. 


BISHOP  VON  KETTELER,  of  Mainz,  asks  King 
William  to  prove  the  assertion  made  in  his  answer 
to  the  Pope's  letter  in  respect  to  tne  loyalty  of  Ger- 
man Catholics.  The  Bishop  says: 

"Your  Majesty  has  charged  us,  in  the  face  of 
the  Pope,  with  disloyal  intrigues.  Now  our  agi- 
tation has  either  been  conducted  within  the  limits 
of  the  laws,  and  in  that  case  you  were  not  justified 
in  bringing  this  against  us;  or  our  conduct  has 
transgressed  the  laws,  and  accordingly  we  have 
committed  the  crime  of  treason.  Will  your  Ma- 
jesty then  order  your  Government,  on  the  ground 
of  the  facts  which  must  be  at  your  disposal  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  charge,  to  indict  our  leaders  as 
traitors  ?  After  your  Majesty  has  uttered  so  fright- 
ful an  accusation  against  our  honor,  integrity  and 
loyalty,  at  least  allow  us  to  prove  to  you  how  ill- 
informed  you  have  been." 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  second  letter  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Emperor,  which  the  latter  has  not 
published,  and  which  the  Catholics  say  lie  is  afraid 
to  publish. 


UNPLEASANT  DISCLOSURES. — The  Courrier  de 
Paris  learns  from  Milan  that  Madame  Ratazzi, 
widow  of  the  late  Italian  Minister,  is  about  to 
bring  out  a  work  containing  a  number  of  histori- 
cal and  political  documents,  the  publication  of 
which  will  create  great  sensation.  It  is  said  that 
these  documents,  which  relate  principally  to  the 
affairs  of  Montana  and  Aspromonte,  were  found 
among  the  papers  of  Ratazzi,  and  that  several  per- 
sons of  high  rank  arc  apparently  seriously  com- 
promised by  them.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  disuade  Madame  Ratazzi  from  publishing 
the  work,  and  even  the  Crown  Prince,  Humbert,  is 
said  to  have  interceded,  but  without  avail.  It  is 
said  that  Madame  Ratazzi  will  go  to  Paris  and 
have  the  work  published  there. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
A    Legend    of  the    Southwest. 

BY  M.  j.  c. 


[CONTINUED.] 

It  needs  not  to  describe  in  detail  the  petty  ma- 
noeuvres by  which  Weetama,  assisted  by  her  shrewd 
mother,  completely  gained  over  old  Tuccora  to 
her  plans,  seconded  as  they  were  by  Eleanor's  own 
kindness  to  the  poor  old  squaw,  whose  frequent 
sufferings  from  rheumatism  she  was  able  to  miti- 
gfite  by  simple  remedies  known  to  tlib  whiles  but 
new  to  the  ignorant  savages. 

Ere  long  Eleanor  was  completely  at  liberty 
within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  village,  and  was 
allowed  to  ramble  unchecked,  accompanied  solely 
by  the  devoted  Weetama,  who  also  obtained  the 
privilege  of  sleeping  in  Eleanor's  lodge.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  friends;  for  this  lodge 
— a  spacious  one  belonging  to  an  absent  chief, 
who  was  both  wifeless  and  childless,  and  whose 
lodge  consequently  was  vacant  at  the  time  of 
Eleanor's  arrival — was,  unluckily  for  their  plans, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  village,  and  any  unnoticed 
exit  from  it  was  an  impossible  thing,  so  vigilant 
were  the  guardians  of  this  little  camp.  To  obtain 
permission  for  Eleanor's  removal  from  this  honor- 
able but  unpleasant  position  to  the  lodge  of  Saluda, 
which  was  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  village, 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  moreover  had 
to  be  attempted  with  great  caution  not  to  excite 
suspicion.  But  what  will  not  love  succeed  in, 
when  once  its  energies  are  aroused  ? 

Plan  after  plan  was  devised  and  then  abandoned 
by  the  friends,  and  as  time  went  by,  and  weeks 
lengthened  into  months,  Eleanor's  brave  heart  be- 
gan to  sink. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  at  no  greater 
distance  from  her  home  than  this,  Eleanor  had 
not  long  since  been  found  and  rescued.  But  this 
is  easy  of  explanation.  The  white  settlers  of  the 
frontier  had  made,  inspite  of  all  their  warnings 
of  impending  danger,  no  real  preparation  to  meet 
the  foe.  For  one  thing,  they  disputed  about  the 
nearness  and  certainty  of  the  peril ;  and  so  time 
had  passed,  and  when  the  outbreak  at  last  came 
there  was  no  organization,  no  preparedness.  On 
the  very  same  day  that  Eleanor  was  carried  off,  a 
much  more  fearful  outrage  took  place  some  dis- 
tance north  of  her  home:  namely  a  most  cruel, 
cold-blooded  massacre  of  an  innocent,  helpless 
family,  mother  and  children,  in  the  absence  of  the 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  men  present  at  Darcy's 
that  day.  He  had  been  shocked  at  Eleanor's  ab- 
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duction,  and  had  promised  Darcy  his  aid  in  recov- 
ering her;  but  wlien  he  arrived  at  his  own  home 
late  at  night,  he  found  to  his  unspeakable  horror 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  ashes  and  the  bones  of  his 
wife  and  children  where  that  home  had  once  stood. 
From  this  clay,  having  thrown  oil'  the  musk,  the 
savages  were  a  terror  to  the  whole  frontier.  The 
soldiers  from  the  United  States  fort  were  but  few 
in  number  and  indisposed  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  garrison;  the  troops  voted  by  the  State 
hud  not  yet  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
settlers  were  few  and  widely  scattered. 

The  Indians  on  the  contrary  had  gathered  all 
their  most  renowned  warriors  on  the  frontier,  and 
animated  by  hatred  and  revenge  were  resolved  to 
exterminate  all  the  white  settlers.  The  village 
where  Eleanor  was  living  was  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  her  home,  but  between  the  two  points 
there  was  a  complete  cordon  of  the  savage  allies. 
Moreover  the  Apache  chief  who  had  captured 
Eleanor,  when  once  he  had  appreciated  the  noble 
qualities  of  his  captive  sufficiently  to  resolve  upon 
making  her  his  wife,  hud  skilfully  laid  a  false  trail 
to  mislead  the  whites  in  case  they  attempted  to 
recover  her.  The  fearful  massacre  we  have  men- 
tioned occupied  the  men  of  the  neighborhood, 
so  that  three  days  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Darcy 
could  gather  a  sufficient  number  together  to  com- 
mence the  search  for  his  lost  daughter;  and  by 
this  time  the  cunning  savages  had  laid  a  false  trail 
from  the  spot,  which  led  the  pursuers  directly  to 
the  Rio  Grande — far,  far  to  the  south  of  the  real 
direction  the  captors  of  Eleanor  had  taken.  Here 
of  course  they  could  gain  no  clue  to  the  lost  girl; 
and  after  fruitless  efforts,  the  unprotected  state  of 
their  families,  so  near  to  the  savage  foe,  compelled 
hem  to  return  and  reluctantly  abandon  their  search. 

Mr.  Darcy  doubted  not  that  his  daughter  had 
been  carried  across  the  border  into  Mexico ;  but 
having  no  clue  to  her  whereabouts,  he  dared  not 
spend  any  more  time  in  the  search  while  his  wife 
and  other  children  needed  so  sorely  his  presence 
to  protect  them. 

Bitter  indeed  was  the  grief  of  the  family  when 
Darcy  returned  without  having  found  a  single  clue 
to  the  lost  girl.  All  of  them,  even  to  the  mother, 
gave  up  in  despair,  and  yielded  to  the  most  heart- 
broken grief,  except  one;  and  that  one  who  still 
hoped,  still  trusted  in  God,  was  the  little  Bernard! 

For  these  reasons  the  place  of  Eleanor's  abode 
was  not  only  inaccessible  for  the  time,  but  entirely 
unthought  of.  The  whites  made  no  effort  to  pene- 
trate to  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado  in  search 
of  the  lost  daughter  of  Darcy,  because  no  circum- 
stance had  directed  their  attention  that  way,  nor 
did  they  even  think  of  that  region  as  the  place  of 
Eleanor's  captivit}'.  In  the  opinion  of  her  family 
and  friends  she  was  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico ;  wTiere,  they  knew  not.  Moreover  they  had 
all  they  could  possibly  do  to  protect  themselves. 
The  savage  allies  pushed  them  hard,  and  the  earn- 
est entreaties  they  made  to  the  State  to  send  them 
troops  were  very  reluctantly  complied  with.  It  is 
a  subject  of  constant  indignation  to  thoughtful 
people  to  see  how  all  the  frontier  Western  States, 
from  extreme  north  to  farthest  south,  neglect 
and  abandon  their  brave,  noble  pioneers  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  savage  foe.  Rarely  does  help  arrive 
from  the  State  or  Territorial  Government  until 
scores  of  innocent  families  have  been  barbarously 
massacred  by  the  relentless  Indians. 


Asking  pardon  for  this  digression,  we  will  re" 
turn  to  our  Eleanor.  We  have  said  that  great  cau- 
tion was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  project  which 
the  two  young  friends  had  formed,  namely  to  se- 
cure Eleanor's  removal  from  her  present  abode  to 
the  lodge  of  Saluda,  the  mother  of  Weetama,  which 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Indian  village.  One 
plan  after  another  was  formed  and  abandoned  by 
Ellie  and  her  zealous  allies,  but  at  last  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  the  experienced  Saluda  which  promised 
success.  It  was  conveyed  to  Eleanor  by  Weetama 
in  one  of  their  rambles,  and  the  materials  for  de- 
ception were  also  placed  in  her  hands.  The  next 
morning,  instead  of  springing  from  her  bed  at  the 
dawn  of  day  as  usual,  Eleanor  refused  to  rise,  and 
complained  of  pains  in  her  limbs  and  head,  and 
feverish  restlessness.  She  begged  the  terrified  old 
Tuccora  to  send  for  Weetama's  mother,  who 
would,  she  said,  know  what  ailed  her.  Tuccora 
gazed  at  Eleanor's  cheeks,  which  were  of  an  in- 
tense scarlet  hue,  and  at  her  eyes,  which  were  dull 
and  heavy;  and  fully  persuaded  that  some  terrible 
disease  had  seized  upon  her  charge,  she  gladly 
consented  to  shuffle  all  responsibility  off  from  her- 
self on  to  somebody  else.  So  she  sent  a  messenger 
to  Saluda,  begging  her  to  come  at  once  and  see 
what  ailed  the  young  girl  left  in  her  care.  Saluda 
came,  and  examined  Eleanor,  and  then  put  on  a 
very  grave  face  and  announced  that  she  feared  it 
was  smallpox.  .  The  very  name  of  this  dreaded 
disease  frightened  old  Tuccora  out  of  her  wits. 
She  immediately  discovered  that  her  rheumatism 
would  not  permit  her  to  leave  the  lodge  of  her 
married  daughter,  where  she  had  taken  refuge,  and 
she  sent  word  to  Saluda  that  she  was  heartbroken 
at  her  inability  to  take  care  of  Eleanor,  but  that 
she  really  was  not  able  to  rise  from  her  bed,  so  stiff 
were  her  joints  and  so  painful  her  limbs.  Hearing 
of  this,  the  old  men,  who  were  responsible  for 
Eleanor's  safety,  called  for  Saluda  and  asked  what 
was  to  be  done. 

Saluda  requested  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
man  of  the  tribe  to  enter  the  lodge  for  a  moment 
and  see  for  himself  if  she  was  deceiving  him. 
Being  assured  by  her  that  he  need  not  approach 
near  enough  to  the  patient  to  endanger  himself, 
old  Wahtunga  cautiously  followed  her  into  the 
lodge. 

There  laid  Eleanor  upon  a  pile  of  buffalo  robes, 
apparently  delirious  with  fever,  and  her  skin  cov- 
ered with  the  fatal  red  spots  only  too  well  known 
to  the  poor  Indians,  who  have  suffered  from  this 
scourge  so  much.  Wahtunga  stayed  to  ask  no 
questions,  but  at  first  sight  of  the  sick  girl  turned 
and  fled,  calling  for  Saluda  to  follow.  He  imme- 
diately summoned  the  other  old  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  informing  them  of  the  terrible  foe  that  had 
insidiously  entered  their  village,  he  proposed  that 
the  patient  should  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
central  lodge — the  lodge  belonging  to  their  absent 
chief— and  taken  elsewhere  before  her  disease  be- 
came infectious. 

But  where  should  she  be  taken?  Who  would 
receive  into  their  lodge  a  person  attacked  by 
smallpox?  The  old  men  looked  at  each  other 
in  silent  consternation  and  doubt. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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The  Immaculate  Conception. 
DECEMBER  8. 

BY  M.  A.  GELL. 

Of  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Holy  Church,  few  have 
been  assailed  with  more  scoffing,  more  ridicule 
from  those  outside  the  Church  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  that  holy  "and 
happy  Maiden  who  was  selected  by  God  Himself 
to  become  the  illustrious  Mother  of  His  only  be- 
gotten Son.  Few  even  of  the  common  run  of 
Catholics  look  at  this  doctrine  as  it  is,  replete  with 
instruction  for  them  in  the  manner  and  form  in 
which  redemption  is  to  be  conveyed.  Pew  medi- 
tate on  it  sufficiently  to  perceive  how  beautiful  a 
clue  it  presents  to  unveiling  the  mysteries  of  grace, 
and  to  the  understanding  of  those  involved  in  "  the 
Fall." 

It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  find  that  so  few  of  the 
children  of  the  Church  have  a  clear  and  defined 
idea  as  to  what  "  the  Fall "  consists  in.  What  was 
it  a  fall  from  ?  "  From  divine  grace,"  they  reply, — 
but  with  little  comprehension  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
to  man's  race  a  loss  of  sustaining  power  to  enable 
him  to  keep  the  divine  part  of  his  soul  supreme 
over  the  rest  of  his  being. 

Adam  was  formed  of  clay:  the  highest  animal, 
with  superior  powers,  but  an  animal  only,  until 
God  inbreathed  divine  power — a  power  which  en- 
abled him  to  participate  in  the  Divine  Essence; 
to  aspire  to  and  commune  with  God ;  to  hold  con- 
verse with  spiritual  existences ;  to  rise  above  mere 
animal  life,  and  take  delight  in  tracing  the  beauty, 
harmony,  and  variety  of  the  universe  apart  from 
the  utility  each  part  may  afford  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  animal  life.  The  spangled  heavens,  the 
starry  gems  that  light  the  evening  sky, — the  glow- 
ing hues  of  the  rose,  the  spotless  purity  of  the  lily, 


the  fragrance  that  the  blossoms  of  the  spring  ex- 
hale on  every  side, — the  sense  of  loveliness  that 
steals  over  us  as  we  watch  the  sun  rise  o'er  the 
awakening  landscape  or  set  o'er  the  waters  of  the 
deep, — these  sensations  that  stir  up  the  soul  within 
us  to  feel  a  kinship  with  the  beautiful — these  be- 
long  not  to  mere  animal  nature,  and  in  man  him- 
self they  rise  or  are  depressed  as  his  spirit  becomes 
exalted  or  degraded.  Thousands  of  human  beings 
can  behold  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara  nothing  more 
beautiful  and  nothing  half  so  comfortable  as  the 
"fall  from  the  spout  of  a  teapot,"  to  which  Sam 
Slick's  heroine  invited  her  husband  when  he  was 
vainly  trying  to  excite  in  her  the  love  of  the  sub- 
lime when  the  Falls  were  before  her  eyes.  "The 
poet's  eye  in  its  fine  frenzy  rolling"  is  but  the 
small  remainder  of  the  immense  fund  of  sensibil- 
ities tingling  with  delight  at  "Visions  of  God  "  in 
all  created  and  uncreated  things  which  once  it  was 
man's  proud  privilege  to  enjoy.  Here  and  there, 
genius  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  abysses  of 
beauty  which  lie  hid  from  our  too  material  eyes, 
and  then  it  becomes  a  medium  of  revelation  to  our 
obtuser  sense.  But  even  the  poet's  eye  is  obtuse 
compared  with  the  vision  of  Adam  when  God 
walked  with  him  in  the  garden  at  eventide,  and 
explained  to  him  in  what  manner  the  visible  crea- 
tion was  typical  of  that  higher  spiritual  creation 
which  man's  soul,  formed  to  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  comprehend 
and  enjoy.  Adam  deliberately  preferred  *  inferior 
pleasures  to  these  higher  ones,  and  fell  under  the 
empire  of  the  senses;  his  intellectual  faculties 
necessarily  became  impaired,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  his  spiritual  powers ;  these  lost  the  vis- 
ion or  apprehension  of  God,  which  was  primarily 
the  greatest  source  of  human  enjoyment;  prayer 


*  "  Et  Adam  non  est  seductus."— 1  Tim.,  ii,  14. 
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was  now  deprived  of  delight;  man  was  to  know 
good  and  evil ;  he  had  found  in  past  experience  that 
good  consisted  in  being  united  to  God,  that  such 
union  etherealizes  the  senses,  enkindles  the  fire  of 
Truth,  inspires  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  while  it 
enables  him  to  gratify  the  passion  it  awakens.  He 
had  now  to  experience  that  evil  means  to  be  de- 
prived of  God,  to  feel  no  longer  His  sustaining 
hand,  to  be  fanned  no  longer  by  His  inspiring 
breath.  His  soul,  the  faculty  peculiarly  imparted 
by  which  alone  we  are  enabled  to  commune  with 
God,  the  soul  was  rudely  thrust  into  an  atmosphere 
of  earth,  in  which  it  languished  perforce,  and  but 
for  the  compassion  of  God  must  have  perished 
outright,  leaving  man  a  more  animal, —  how  de- 
graded from  his  former  nobility  may  be  seen  in 
the  actual  position  of  the  Australasian  savage. 

But  man,  though  doomed  to  experience  the  sad 
effects  of  his  own  choice,  was  to  be  redeemed.  He 
was,  in  the  varying  and  chanceful  round  of  events 
which  occur  among  the  nations,  to  discover  to  what 
his  fall  led,  what  were  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  possessing  Godlike  attributes  wrested  from 
their  proper  sphere,  unacted  upon  by  that  rectify- 
ing spirit  which  alone  could  enable  those  attributes 
to  achieve  the  happiness  they  were  formed  to 
produce.  Man  became  an  anomaly,  in  every 
nation — possessing  traditional  wisdom  of  words, 
Aspirations  after  good  which  never  have  found 
realization.  Great  nations  rise  to  prosperity, 
prosperity  produces  degeneration ;  a  hardy  race  of 
barbarians  rush  in  to  seize  the  accumulated  spoils, 
rise  themselves  to  prosperity,  to  be  again  over- 
come; and  so  the  circle  is  rounded.  Man  is  able 
to  "fall,"  but  of  himself  he  cannot  rise;  this  is 
the  experience  of  all  time. 

But  all  time,  too,  has  been  conscious  of  this  fact — 
poetry,  philosophy,  history  and  these  of  all  nations 
ever  looked  for  a  deliverer  from  evil — the  One 
promised  to  the  first  human  pair  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  Son  of  God  was  to  descend  on  earth, 
born  of  a  Virgin — this  was  the  promise,  preserved 
in  every  nation ;  Hoang-ti  of  China,  Buddha  in 
India,  are  but  forms  of  prophecy  misinterpreted. 
And  when  the  time  came,  singularly  enough  all 
nations,  even  those  who  had  had  their  heroes  born 
of  a  Virgin,  even  these  looked  around  for  the  true 
deliverer. 

They  did  not  realize  that  the  Deliverer  looked 
for  was  One  whose  office  it  wras  to  deliver  the  soul 
from  the  bonds  into  which  it  was  cast;  that  He 
was  to  open  the  spiritual  eye,  give  hearing  to  the 
spiritual  ear,  and  re-endow  with  life  the  paralyzed 
powers  of  the  soul.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
great  enemy  of  each  one  was  his  own  self-seeking, 
that  the  great  office  of  the  Restorer  was  to  restore 
divine  love  to  the  soul,  thereby  exterminating  self- 


ishness and  restoring  the  soul  to  God,  by  which  it 
would  be  reimbued  with  all  the  pristine  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  lost 
by  the  primal  sin,  which  caused  every  soul  to  be 
born  parted  from  God,  instead  of  being  united  to 
Him. 

Two  souls  mentioned  by  Holy  Writ  were  sancti- 
fied before  they  were  born— Jercmias  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Their  souls,  touched  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  were  privileged  ones;  though  conceived 
in  gin,  they  were  born  witli  their  souls  united  to 
God.  Such  is  not  the  ordinary  course  among 
mortals.  Most  men  are  born  under  the  influence 
of  the  inferior,  i.  e.  of  the  material  law;  their  souls 
are  like  the  souls  of  inferior  animals,  self-seeking, 
and  that  principally  by  animalistic  gratification: 
but  these  could  not  be  temples  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

God  was  to  redeem  the  world. 

He  was  to  take  flesh ;  become  man;  take  a  wo- 
man fox  His  Mother 

The  first  EVE,  the  mother  of  all  the  living,  had 
been  created  pure, — her  soul  showed  itself  through 
her  body :  "  The  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve," — 
so  runs  the  tradition  of  all  nations,  of  whom  the 
poet  only  embodies  the  sentiment. 

Should  the  Second  Eve,  more  truly  the  mother 
of  all  the  living,  be  inferior  to  the  first?  the  one 
who  was  to  be  the  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Mother  of  the  Eternal  Word  ?  THK  FITNESS  OF 
THINGS — were  there  no  other  cause — would  forbid 
such  a  possibility.  The  Restorer  who  was  to  res- 
tore  to  man  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  who  was  tc 
win  for  him  the  power  of  using  his  soul  for  divint 
purposes,  to  reindue  man's  race  with  divine  attri- 
butes, by  which  he  might  rise  superior  to  the  things 
of  earth  and  contemplate  all  material  forms  as  types 
of  an  idea  existent  in  God  alone, — the  Deliverer, 
the  Redeemer,  the  Man-God,  come  to  redeem  man 
from  the  animalism  into  which  he  had  fallen,  to 
revivify  the  grand,  the  mighty,  the  divine  powers 
of  soul,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  into  abeyance 
until  by  some  their  very  existence  was  ignored, — 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  needed  that 
a  perfect  woman  should  be  His  Mother, — a  woman 
such  as  Eve  was  ere  she  listened  to  the  tempter;  or 
even  more  intimately  united  to  God  by  the  per- 
fections with  which  she  was  endowed.  The  very 
office  of  His  mission  required  this  condition ;  and 
thus:  Mary,  the  predestined  Spouse  of  God,  was 
specially  watched  over  by  God  Himself.  Every 
soul  is  a  new  creation,  but  most  souls  are  tainted 
by  contact  with  a  body  prone  to  selfish  gratifica- 
tion; but  Mary,  the  offspring  of  an  aged  and  holy 
pair,  who  sighed  for  offspring  principally  that 
they  might  dedicate  it  to  God — Mary  was  the 
Second  Eve,  pure  and  beautiful  from  the  beginning, 
with  all  her  soul's  powers  in  full  operation,  the 
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perfect  human  being  whose  soul  unites  itself 
spontaneously  to  God,  yielding  to  the  attraction 
for  which  it  was  formed;  Mary  conversed  with 
angels  habitually,  because  her  spiritual  eyes  were 
opened,  and  her  understanding  sought  in  God 
alone  the  knowledge  which  she  panted  for:  the 
meaning  of  the  human  words  of  wisdom  which 
were  delivered  to  her  in  the  Temple  did  not  re- 
main for  her,  as  for  so  many,  mere  words,  bearing 
no  practical  effect :  meditating  on  them  before  God, 
they  were  expounded  spiritually  to  her  favored 
understanding;  and  being  manifestations  of  the 
will  of  the  Eternal  Father,  they  were  obeyed  to 
the  closest  letter. 

But  it  has  been  objected  this  doctrine  is  of  no 
practical  use. 

How  of  no  practical  use  ?  Is  it  of  no  practical 
use  to  have  a  perfect  example  for  humanity  ?  to 
be  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  animalism,  into 
which  the  Pall  has  thrown  us,  and  be  shown  by 
example  what  a  human  being  was  intended  to  be  ? 
At  this  time  especially,  when  human  science  is 
racking  men's  brains  so  crazily,  deducing  from 
hypothetical  formulas  propositions  alike  illogical 
and  disgusting,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
recall  to  men's  minds  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
human  nature,  the  aim  and  end  for  which  man 
was  created,  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
Essence  which  breathed  into  him  the  Spirit  that 
cannot  be  destroyed,  but  must  live  on  for  weal  or 
woe  through  the  eternal  ages. 

It  was  a  peculiar  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  that  worked  upon  the  Council  assembled  in 
His  name  to  bring  forward  Mary,  the  bright  Spouse 
of  God,  in  radiant  colors  before  the  expectant  world ; 
for  Mary  is  the  Model  Woman,  the  realization  of 
what  human  nature  may  achieve ; — A  MERE  CREA- 
TURE, but  united  to  God,  capable  of  bearing  part 
in  the  Redemption  and  of  showing  forth  the  glory 
of  the  Godhead. 

Eve  failed  to  accomplish  the  mission  for  which 
she  was  created.  She  used  the  attractions  with 
which  she  was  gifted  to  draw  her  husband's  af- 
fections away  from  God,  little  aware  that  in  so  do- 
ing she  was  heaping  up  misery  for  herself  and 
daughters;  for  only  when  man  recognizes  God 
does  he  recognize  also  the  beauty  of  that  sentiment 
of  purity  and  affection  which  it  is  woman's  to  call 
into  play  and  to  cherish.  When  separated  from 
religious  reverence  and  the  sanction  such  rever- 
ence imparts,  woman's  lot  has  been  fearful — mor- 
ally, mentally  and  physically;  but  in  the  Redemp- 
tion the  Perfect  Woman  was  created,  to  fulfil  her 
part  in  cherishing  all  that  is  noblest,  most  divine. 
Sinless  herself,  Mary  in  her  purity  knew  sorrow 
so  intense  it  can  scarcely  come  to  ourselves  to  bear 
the  like.  She  bore  her  part  in  suffering  to  teach 


her  daughters  what  is  the  true  woman's  part.  Sin 
is  in  the  world, — sin,  that  occasions  all  the  woe ; 
and  Mary  stood  by  the  Cross  of  Him  who  bore  that 
sia,  to  teach  her  sex  the  part  they  must  sustain. 
To  nourish,  love,  and  train  to  holiness  is  theirs; 
and  when  the  world  forsakes,  and  shame  and  igno- 
miny brand  the  forehead  of  the  loved  one,  to  staud 
by  and  offer  to  God  all  suffering  in  satisfaction 
for  the  sin  of  the  world  that  persecutes,  as  a  means 
to  impetrate  grace  for  every  soul.  Yes  to  co-oper- 
ate with  God  Himself,  in  making  "  all  things  work 
together  for  good  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  lovo 
Him"— this  is  the  office,  this  the  privilege  of 
woman.  Happy — did  she  but  know  it — to  be  raised 
above  the  strife  of  competition  for  material  honors, 
in  order  that  she  may  attune  man's  heart  to  her 
own,  to  harmony  and  grace,  thereby  leading  him 
to  God. 

Did  men  know  what  a  revelation  to  their  souls 
is  contained  in  the  Dogma  of  "The  Immaculate 
Conception,"  they  would  cease  to  scoff,  they  would 
sit  at  feet  of  the  "Mother  of  all  the  living"  and 
beg  her  prayers  that  wisdom  might  descend  into 
their  souls,  bringing  with  it  the  ineffable  love  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  enabling  them  to  compre- 
hend all  things,  and  to  rise  to  the  high  enjoyment 
for  which  they  were  created. 

Alas,  that  it  is  not  so!  "They  know  not  what 
they  do"  when  they  scoff  at  tliee,  sweet  Mother! 
Forgive  them,  and  pray  for  them,  and  for  us,  who 
are  still  bound  by  the  shackles  of  sin.  Oh,  when, 
when  shall  we  cast  off  these  bonds  and  ascend  to 
the  heights  of  wisdom  and  of  joy  for  which  we 
were  created  ? 

Oh,  Mother!  Mother!  by  thy  blessed  prayers 
hasten  for  us  that  day. 


St.  Thomas'  Charity  to  the  Poor. 

When  8t.  Thomas  of  Villanova  was  eight  years 
old,  one  day  he  was  coining  from  school.  Oahis 
road  he  met  a  poor  man  who  looked  very  sorrow- 
ful. He  asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  The 
poor  man  said,  "  I  am  going  to  see  your  father. 
He  lent  me  some  corn,  an'l  I  have  lost  it  all,  and 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  it  back."  Little 
Thomas  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor  man's  misfor- 
tune. He  said  to  him :  "  Come  along  with  me  to 
my  father's  house."  As  soon  as  they  reached  his 
father's  house,  little  Thomas  went  and  knelt  down 
before  his  father.  He  told  his  father  about  the 
poor  man's  loss,  and  asked  him  to  forgive  the  debt. 
Thomas'  father  was  very  glad  to  find  that  his  son 
was  so  good  to  the  poor.  He  went  straight  to  the 
door,  where  the  poor  man  was  waiting,  and  forgave 
him  the  debt  and  gave  him  more  corn. — Furniss 
Tracts. 
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Pilgrimage  Hymn. 
Written  for  the  English  Pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial. 

BY  LADY  GEOKOIANA  FULLERTON. 

O  Jesus!  Lord  of  life  and  light! 

God  of  all  love  and  boundless  power! 
'  O  light  in  darkness,  joy  in  grief!' 

Smile  on  us,  Lord,  in  this  Thine  hour. 

From  our  own  sea-girt  Isle  we  come — 
The  Isle  of  Saints  in  days  of  yore — 

Faith's  pilgrim  sons,  we  cross  the  main, 
The  Heart  of  Jesus  to  adore. 

That  Sacred  Heart  on  every  breast 
Tells  of  the  love  that  burns  within, 

For  Him  who  showed  that  Heart  of  His, 
These  hardened  hearts  of  ours  to  win. 

Figh  let  it  wave,  that  badge  divine, 

The  Pilgrim's  banner  raise  aloft, 

Its  flutter  speaks  of  Him  whose  voice 

*    '  Has  still'd  an  angry  world  so  oft.' 

O,  by  the  words  of  sweetest  power 
Thou  erst  didst  speak  in  Paray's  walls, 

And  every  spell  whose  lingering  grace 
On  listening  heart  and  spirit  falls; 

By  every  hope  that  leads  us  on; 

By  every  pledge  in  mercy  given, — 
Hear,  Lord,  the  English  Pilgrim's  prayer; 

Fling  open  wide  the  gates  of  Heaven ! 

Serrd  down  Thy  grace  rn  bonnteoua  streams, 
Rain  on  us  all  Thy  choicest  gifts; 

Patience  and  love  and  faith,  whose  strength 
Mountains  of  mighty  weight  uplifts. 

Yet  once  more  speak  the  words  which  turn 
Darkness  to  light — O,  let  light  shine 

On  that  dear  country,  those  dear  homes 
Which  once,  O  dearest  Lord,  »vere  Thine. 

'  We  love  to  kiss  each  print  where  Thou 
Hast  left  the  mark  of  Thy  dear  feet;' 

We  love  to  kne«l  on  every  spot 
Where  traces  of  Thy  love  we  meet. 

O,  turn  Thy  steps,  O,  show  Thy  Heart 
To  England  once  so  dear  to  Thee; 

Give  to  her  Pilgrims,  one  and  all, 
Heralds  of  love  and  peace  to  be. 

Yet  one  more  prayer,  one  louder  cry, 
Than  e'en  for  kindred  or  for  home, 

We  raise,  O  God,  for  him  who  mourns 
O'er  Thine  own  fallen  city,  Rome ! 

The  captive  lord  of  countless  hearte, 
The  Father  and  the  Pontiff-King, 

Beneath  whose  sway  we  love  to  lie 
As  children  'ueath  a  mother's  wing. 

And  as  we  tread  a  foreign  soil, 
And  catch  the  oft-repeated  strain 


That  floats  along  the  lucid  air 
That  hovers  o'er  the  sunlit  plain, 

Let  heart  and  voice  join  in  the  prayer 
That  swells  the  breeze  for  Peter's  dome: 

O,  by  Thy  Heart,  Thy  Sacred  Heart, 
Jesus,  save  England,  France,  and.  Rome! 


OUR    LADY'S   JASMINE. 
An  Historical  Tale. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TYBORNE." 

There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  deep-blue  sky. 
The  bright  sun  poured  down  its  rays  as  if  it  had 
forgotten  they  were  falling  on  English  soil,  and  the 
heat  was  almost  tropical.  The  rich  sheafs  of  corn 
glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  tired  laborers, 
wiping  their  faces,  drew  for  a  while  into  the  shade. 
Even  the  cows  sought  refuge  under  trees;  only 
the  bees  and  insects  revelled  in  the  sunshine  and 
made  a  buzz  of  melody.  "  By  my  halidome  I  am 
almost  spent!"  exclaimed  Sir  Ed  ward  de  Moreton 
to  his  lackey,  as  they  drew  rein  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  and  gazed  into  the  valley  beneath. 

"Here  at  last,  good  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  there 
lies  the  fair  Monastery  of  Our  Lady," — as  he  point- 
ed to  a  group  of  conventual  buildings  nestling  in 
the  valley. 

"Hark!"  said  the  knight,  as  the  clear  sound  of 
the  convent  bell  rose  upon  the  air,  "is  it  not  the 
Ave?"  and  so  saying  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
bent  his  knee,  while  the  threefold  greeting  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  floated  up  to  heaven. 

"  Poor  beast,"  said  Sir  Edward,  as  he  was  about 
to  remount,  and  patted  the  smoking  flank  of  the 
tired  horse, "  I  have  pressed  you  too  much  this 
scorching  morn." 

" Well-a-day,  sir," said  the  servant,  "the  journey 
is  well  over,  and  there  is  good  refreshment  for  both 
man  and  beast  under  the  Reverend  Lady  Abbess' 
hospitable  roof.  We  were  in  a  worse  plight  the 
last  time  we  sought  refuge  at  her  door.  Doth  not 
your  honor  mind  that  drenching  night  when  for 
miles  we  lost  our  way,  and  only  found  it  again  by 
means  of  a  lucky  flash  of  lightning?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Edward,  in  a  musing  tone, 
as  he  guided  his  horse  slowly  down  the  hill ;  "  I 
mind  me  of  that  night;  then  they  were  children, 
and  now  it  seems  but  a  day,  and  yet  they  are  wo- 
men grown.  Alack!  alack!"  Then  urging  his 
horse  into  a  trot  he  presently  found  himself  at  the 
convent. 

The  knight  struck  the  clapper  at  the  door,  and 
the  portress'  face  was  soon  seen  at  the  grating. 
She  smiled  as  she  recognized  the  guest,  and  open- 
ing the  door  bade  him  enter.  Giles,  the  servant, 
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led  away  the  horses  to  the  stables  outside  the  in- 
closure,  where  many  of  the  peasants  on  the  abbey 
lands  were  employed. 

"Enter,  Sir  Edward  de  Moreton,"  said  Dame 
Clotilda;  "enter  the  parlor,  while  I  apprise  our 
Very  Reverend  Mother  Abbess  you  are  arrived." 

"Patience  now,  I  ween!"  said  Sir  Edward  to 
himself  cheerfully,  as  he  tried  to  shake  off  a  little 
of  the  dust  with  which  he  was  covered.  "  I  sup- 
pose 'twill  be  nearly  an  hour  before  the  Lady  Ab- 
bess can  be  found  and  prevailed  on  to  come.  I 
was  long  enough  when  good  Mother  Placida — 
(God  rest  her  soul)! — presided  here,  and  per- 
chance this  new  dame  will  be  more  dignified  still." 

But  scarcely  five  minutes  had  gone  by  when  the 
curtain  inside  the  grating  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Abbess  stood  before 
him.  She  was  not  like  the  popular  idea  of  a  Lady 
Abbess.  She  was  of  middle  height,  with  a  slight, 
fragile  figure;  the  face  was  pale,  and  with  little 
natural  beauty,  but  there  was  a  calm  in  the  features, 
a  spiritual  look  in  the  soft  grey  eyes,  that  gave  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  the  face.  There  were  lines 
on  the  forehead,  though  partly  hidden  by  the  deep 
bandeau,  and  round  the  mouth,  that  told  of  care 
and  suffering.  When  she  smiled,  the  whole  face 
was  radiant,  and  there  was  a  charm  in  her  manner 
and  in  her  soft,  clear  voice,  that  both  inspired  and 
impelled  confidence. 

"Welcome,  Sir  Edward,"  she  said;  "I  have 
often  heard  our  late  dear  Mother  Abbess — may 
she  rest  in  peace ! — speak  of  you  as  a  good  friend 
of  our  house,  and  doubtless  you  have  come  hither 
to  see  your  nieces." 

"  It  is  for  that  purpose,  Very  Reverend  Dame," 
answered  the  knight,  bowing  profoundly  ere  he 
took  the  seat  to  which  she  motioned  him.  "  My 
brother  hath  too  many  occupations  to  journey  so 
far;  he  deems  that  perchance  the  time  hath  come 
to  decide  on  the  future  of  these  young  maidens. 
I  trow  they  are  children  no  longer." 

The  Abbess  smiled.  "No.  The  years  fly  so 
fast !  They  were  but  toddling  babies  when  I  took 
the  white  veil,  and  now  they  have  come  to  woman's 
estate." 

"  My  brother  had  hoped  that  Matilda  would  de- 
sire never  to  quit  your  holy  house,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward, in  a  questioning  tone. 

"I  know  his  wish,"  answered  the  Abbess,  "but 
Matilda  is  certainly  not  called  to  serve  God  in  the 
cloister." 

Sir  Edward  looked  at  the  nun  a  moment  in  si- 
lence; then  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice:  "Surely 
not  Constance? — my  brother  will  never  consent; 
all  his  hopes  are  fixed  on  her — an  alliance  far  be- 
yond what  we  could  have  expected  awaits  the 
maid." 


An  expression  of  pain  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  Abbess  as  he  thus  spoke.  "  Sir  Edward,"  she 
replied,  with  an  effort,  "  Constance  is  free.  I  know 
not  indeed  what  her  decision  may  be.  I  only  tell 
you  my  conviction:  I  could  not  in  conscience 
conceal  it  from  you.  May  the  holy  will  of  God 
be  done  in  all  things." 

"  Amen,"  said  Sir  Edward  devoutly.  "  But  tell 
me,  Reverend  Dame,  can  it  be  that  the  impatient, 
fiery  little  Constance,  not  easily  controlled  and  full 
of  life  and  sport,  can  really  prefer  the  holy  solitude 
of  St.  Benedict  to  the  brilliant  destiny  of  Countess 
of  Pembroke?  Marvellous  indeed  must  be  the 
change!' 

"No,"  answered  the  Abbess;  "she  is  still  the 
same.  I  know  not  what  her  choice  may  be;  all  I 
do  know  is,  that  I  believe  she  is  called  to  cast  un- 
der foot  all  the  glories  of  this  passing  life  and  bind 
herself  to  the  Cross;  but,  Sir  Edward,  you  need 
rest  and  food  after  your  long  journey.  Go,  I  beg 
you,  to  the  guest-house,  and  our  good  chaplains 
shall  entertain  you,  and  when  the  sun  hath  a  little 
abated  its  heat  I  crave  your  return  that  you  may 
confer  with  Matilda  and  Constance.  Farewell, 
good  sir  till  we  meet  again." 

The  sun  was  still  burning  in  the  heavens  when 
the  Abbess  left  the  parlor.  She  bent  her  steps 
immediately  to  the  church,  the  beautiful  Gothic 
church  which  rose  on  the  right  side  of  the  abbey 
grounds.  The  nave  was  open  to  all  comers,  but 
the  richly-carved  stonework  of  the  rood-screen  hid 
the  Religious  from  the  public  gaze.  The  Abbess 
did  not  mount  into  her  stall  with  its  carved  abba- 
tial  chair ;  but,  glancing  round,  and  seeing  no  one 
was  near,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  altar-step  and 
dren  over  whom  she  had  watched  for  so  many  years, 
poured  out  her  soul  before  her  Lord,  for  the  chil- 
who  had  known  no  mother's  care  and  love  save 
such  as  they  had  found  in  these  sheltering  convent 
walls. 

While  she  thus  lies  prostrate  inan  agony  of 
prayer  let  us  recount  some  of  particulars  concern- 
ing the  children  of  her  heart.  Constance  de  More- 
ton  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Baron  of  the  same 
name.  Her  mother  died  while  Constance  was 
yet  an  infant,  she  could  hardly  walk  when  the 
Baron  confided  her  to  the  care  of  the  Benedictine 
Religious  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Baron  came  to  the  Convent  again 
to  beseech  the  nuns  to  receive  his  niece,  a  few 
months  only  older  than  Constance,  and  left  both 
fatherless  and  motherless.  The  Baron's  sister  had 
wedded  a  "  squire  of  low  degree,"  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  her  family,  and  it  was  only  when 
Thomas  Bursdough  had  fallen  in  battle  that  the 
Baron  deigned  to  take  any  notice  of  his  helpless 
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widow  and  orphan.  The  former  soon  sank  into 
the  grave,  commending  her  baby  with  many  tears 
t*  her  brother's  care.  He  fulfilled  the  charge, 
and  thus  the  two  cousins  had  grown  up  side  by 
side,  treated  by  the  nuns  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner, so  that  apparently  they  might  have  been 
taken  for  two  sisters;  but  apparently  only.  Be- 
tween the  two  girls  there  existed  one  of  those  in- 
vincible repugnances  for  which  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
count, and  which  the  nuns  had  in  vain  tried  to 
overcome.  The ir  dispositions  were  different.  Con- 
stance  was  impetuous,  fiery  and  impatient,  with  a 
lively  intelligence  and  a  loving  heart,  hating  to  be 
still  an  instant,  neglecting  her  task  until  the  last 
moment  and  then  almost  invariably  surpassing  her 
cousin.  True  as  steel,  open  as  the  day,  the  plague 
and  yet  the  darling  of  all  the  Religious.  Matilda 
on  the  other  hand,  was  quiet,  impassive  and  indo- 
lent,— never  losing  her  temper,  yet  quietly  provo- 
king to  others  apt  to  contest  a  fault  and  gain  ends 
by  flattery  and  cringing.  On  the  whole,  she  gave 
no  great  trouble  to  the  nuns,  but  they  did  not 
cherish  her  in  their  inmost  hearts  as  they  did  the 
•wayward  but  lovable  Constance. 

If  there  -was  shade  anywhere  on  this  broiling 
August  day  it  was  surely  beneath  the  glorious  trees 
in  the  Abbey  grounds.  Now  as  we  saunter  through, 
those  wonderful  glades  coming  here  and  there 
on  a  broken  Gothic  arch,  a  mutilated  statue,  an 
altar  all  bare  and  desolate,  while  the  sunlight 
gleams  through  the  trees  and  flashes  through  the 
empty  windows,  we  marvel  at  their  beauty. 

How  lovely  they  must  have  been  on  this  happy 
day  when  Dame  Mary  Baptist  led  her  little  flock 
of  children  under  the  spreading  branches  of  one 
magnificent  oak  for  their  hour  of  recreation.  Ten 
children  were  then  under  the  charge  of  the  nuns,  of 
varying  ages,  the  elder  by  some  years  being  the 
two  cousins,  Matilda  having  some  time  passed  and 
Constance  just  attained  her  sixteenth  year.  Ma- 
tilda was  languidly  reclining  on  the  bank,  fanning 
herself  with  a  large  hollyhock  leaf;  while  Con- 
stance, sitting  upright  in  the  midst,  was  declaiming 
as  usual  to  her  young  audience ;  and  the  present  sub- 
ject was  the  merit  of  certain  fish  which  she  had 
seen  disporting  themselves  in  the  neighboring 
brook,  and  which  she  was  certain  she  could  catch 
if  only  Dame  Mary  Baptist  would  give  leave.  The 
Dame  shook  her  head. 

Maria  Graham  exclaimed:  "Why,  alack-a-day, 
Constance,  you  might  be  drowned ! " 

Constance's  bright  laugh  rang  out  on  the  air. 
"  Why,  you  could  not  drown  a  baby  in  that  little 
brook!  it  is  quite  safe.  Oh,  Dame,  I  beseech  you 
change  your  mind  and  let  me  go." 

"  What  would  Dame  Paula  say  to  me  if  I  did  ?  " 
inquired  the  nun. 


"  Oh,  Dame  Paula! "  answered  Constance,  with  a 
pout,  "she  would  say  I  shall  spoil  my  habit.  She 
saith " — added  Constance,  with  a  rueful  look, 
"that  I  use  three  to  one  of  Matilda's;  after  all,  'tis 
not  worth  much !"  and  she  looked  down  with  a 
little  disdain  on  the  coarse  material  then  worn 
by  the  children  who  were  educated  by  the  nuns  of 
St.  Benedict. 

"  But  'tis  well,"  remarked  Dame  Mary  Baptist, 
"  that  you  are  not  attired  in  tiffany  er  silk  from 
Lyons !  Methinks  the  poor  habit  prescribed  by  our 
holy  father  suits  better  such  pranks  as  yours,  my 
Contance." 

Before  Constance  could  answer,  there  was  a  stir 
in  the  little  group. 

"There  cometh  Mother  Abbess,"  said  Maud,  in 
a  tone  of  delight;  all  rose  to  their  feet.  Even  lan- 
guid Matilda  was  roused  up  as  the  gentle  face  and 
graceful  form  of  the  Lady  Abbess  drew  near-  She 
was  paler  than  her  wont,  and  the  keen  sight  of  Dame 
Mary  Baptist  saw  traces  of  recent,  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
but  she  was  serene  as  ever,  and  gave  a  loving  wel- 
come to  the  children,  as,  after  each  had  made  a 
low  reverence,  they  clustered  round  her. 

She  lingered  for  a  little  while  amidst  them,  lis- 
tening to  their  merry,  childish  talk;  and  when  at 
last  she  bade  them  farewell,  she  said — "What  say 
you,  Constance:  a  walk  with  me  along  the  elm- 
tree  avenue,  or  to  stay  with  your  companions?" 

Constance  bounded  to  her  side  like  a  fawn, — "You 
mock  me,  reverend  dear  Mother.  You  know  full 
well  I  would  leave  all  my  companions  to  be  with 
you." 

When  they  were  safely  out  of  hearing  of  the 
group  they  had  quitted,  the  Abbess  spoke.  "  Your 
uncle,  Sir  Edward,  is  here,  my  child :  he  is  resting 
awhile  in  the  guest-house,  and  soon  he  will  ask 
for  you  in  the  parlor." 

Constance  clasped  her  hands  in  delight.  "  Uncle 
Edward  1  he  was  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  child ; 
and,  oh  reverend  Mother,  has  my  father  sent  for 
me?" 

"  You  wish  to  leave  us  then,  Constance  T  "  said  tho 
Abbess  sadly. 

"  Oh,  Mother,  I  am  not  ungrateful,"  cried  Con- 
stance, with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  but  I  long  to  see 
the  world.  I  want,  oh  I  want  to  do  some  great 
thing  1  Why,  now  you  smile  atmel  I  know  the 
greatest  of  all  Is  to  be  like  you  and  the  holy  dames 
spouses  of  Christ — but,  Mother,  I  am  not  made  for 
that.  I  told  Father  Ambrose  so  when  last  at 
shrift." 

"And  what  said  he  f"  asked  the  Abbess. 

"He  sighed  a  little,  Mother;  told  me  the  world 
was  full  of  evil,  and  men  were  cruel ;  but  said  I 
must  serve  God  with  a  willing  heart.  And,  Mother, 
I  must  go, — my  childhood  is  over.  I  love  you  all 
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so  dearly,  but  I  pine  to  be  away,  like  a  bird  longe 
for  freedom.  Mother,  bless  me  and  let  me  go ;"  and 
she  fell  at  the  Abbess,  feet. 

"God  ever  keep  you,  rny  beloved  child!"  an- 
swered the  Abbess ;  "  His  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
Perchance  you  can  do  Him  great  service  in  the 
world.  Promise  me  only,  child  of  my  heart,  never 
to  forget  HIM  who  hath  given  thee  all." 

"  I  promise,  Mother,"  said  the  girl  eagerly,  as 
she  pressed  the  crucifix  which  hung  from  the 
nun's  girdle  to  her  lips. 

They  had  paused  in  their  walk,  and  were  stand- 
ing close  to  a  wall,  which  was  overspread  by  a 
jasm  iue-tree  full  of  white  and  starry  blossoms.  "  See 
here,  my  Constance,"  said  the  Abbess,  breaking  off 
a  bunch  of  the  flowers,  "  dost  thou  know  what  they 
name  these  flowers  in  fair  and  sunny  Italy  V  Ever 
since  Danie  Lucia — God  rest  her  soul ! — told  me  of 
it  when  I  was  a  little  child,  it  hath  been  my  favor- 
ite flower." 

No,  Mother  mine,  I  know  not;  tell  me,  I  pray 
you." 

The  Italians  call  it  Jesuline  —  the  Flower  of 
Jesus ;  let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  it,  Constance.  See, 
it  groweth  against  a  wall, — so  doth  Jesus  lean  on 
our  poor  hearts.  Oh  woe  unto  us  if  we  disappoint 
Him !  See,  its  form  is  at  once  a  cross  and  a  star,  to 
follow  Jesus  here  in  sufferings  to  shine  as  a  star 
around  Him  in  glory.  Inhale  its  deep  fragrance — 
almost  more  than  we  can  bear.  Oh  what  will  it  be, 
Constance,  thus  to  drink  its  draughts  of  the  fra- 
grance of  eternal  bliss !  Her  eyes  were  raised  to 
Heaven  with  a  yearning,  longing  gaze. 


Remarkable  Cure  of  a  Priest 

AT  THE  SANCTUARY  OF  LOUBDES,  ON  THE  15ra 
AUGUST,  1873. 


The  Abbe  de  Musy,  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Auttm,  and  of  a  distinguished  family,  had  been  ill 
for  twenty  years.  During  the  last  eleven  years  he 
had  only  been  able  to  celebrate  Mass  twice,  and 
that  with  much  difficulty.  He  has  just  been  mir- 
aculously cured  at  the  sanctuary  of  Lourdes. 
The  following  is  an  account  given  by  a  young 
priest  who  was  a  fortunate  witness  of  the  miracle: 

We  started  from  Couches-les-Mines  on  the  even- 
ing  of  the  6th  of  August.  At  this  period  the  weak- 
ness of  M.  de  Musy  was  such  that  he  could  not 
walk  a  step ;  at  the  stations  we  had  to  employ  two 
men  to  carry  him  from  the  waiting-room  to  the 
carriage.  We  arrived  at  Lourdes  on  Friday  even- 
ing, the  8th  of  August.  An  apartment  had  been 
taken  for  us  on  the  first  floor,  and  thither  we  carried 
our  invalid.  The  next  day  we  went  to  the  crypt; 
a  wheeled-chair  enabled  the  Abbe  de  Musy  to  ap- 


proach the  holy  table,  and  he  had  that  happiness 
every  day.  When  the  crowd  was  too  great  the 
priest  quitted  the  altar  and  administered  Holy  Com- 
munion to  the  invalid  in  his  place.  'After  Mass, 
he  descended  to  the  grotto  in  a  carriage,  and  then 
he  was  wheeled  in  his  chair  to  the  piscine,  or  bath. 
During  six  days  he  bathed  in  the  miraculous 
water,  and  for  six  days  numerous  pilgrims  saw 
him  praying  at  the  same  hour  before  the  grotto, 
consoling  his  suffering  companions.  More  than 
one  shed  tears  on  seeing  one  so  young,  and  all  were 
soon  united  to  him  by  sympathy  as  they  already 
were  by  prayer.  Two  days  after  our  arrival  the 
Abbe  Peyramale,  the  venerable  Cure  of  Lourdes, 
came  to  see  our  dear  invalid;  his  words,  full  of 
faith,  seemed  to  us  a  pledge  of  an  approaching 
cure.  "  If,'"said  he,  "  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  only 
corns  to  our  assistance,  you  will  soon  be  cured." 
From  that  moment  the  Abbe  de  Musy  had  found 
a  powerful  friend  and  advocate  with  Mary.  On 
Wednesday,  the  13th  of  August,  we  had  a  second 
visit  from  the  Cure:  on  coming  in,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Has  not  the  Blessed  Virgin  yet  cured  you  ?  "  Again 
he  promised  his  prayers,  and  left  us  full  of  hope. 
Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  Baronne  de  la  Rue, 
wife  of  the  sub-prefect  of  Saint-Malo,  after  having 
gone  through  great  sufferings  for  twelve  years, 
which  terminated  in  paralysis,  was  suddenly  cured 
on  touching  for  the  first  time  the  soil  of  the  grotto  1 
Mary  did  not  even  give  her  time  to  plunge  into 
the  piscine  (bath).  One  heard  it  whispered  through 
the  crowd,  "Now  it  is  the  Abbe's  turn."  All 
looked  for  the  event  with  such  faith  and  certainty 
that  the  brother  guardian  reserved  a  candle  for  this 
intention  for  the  morrow.  The  Baroness  just  re- 
stored to  health  prayed  for  the  invalid ;  he  himself 
said  to  me  in  the  evening :  "  I  think  that  I  shall  be 
cured."  It  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  night 
of  the  14'th  was  one  of  anxiety  and  sleeplessness. 
Early  in  the  morning  on  the  blessed  day  of  the  As- 
sumption we  arrived  at  the  crypt,  where  only  in- 
valids are  admitted  on  feastrdays  to  hear  Holy  Mass ; 
the  Abbe  de  Musy  requested  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  say  my  Mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
We  scarcely  hoped  to  obtain  this  favor ;  however  it 
was  granted  to  us.  On  returning  to  the  sacristy  I 
saw  the  Abbe  Sire,  a  devoted  servant  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate ;  I  offered  to  serve  his  Mass.  I  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  the  intention  of  M.  Sire  was  oa 
that  day,  in  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  to  place  the 
merit  of  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
order  that  she  might  apply  it  as  seemed  most  advan- 
tageous and  for  her  greater  glory.  It  was  the 
second  Mass  that  the  Abbe  de  Musy  had  heard 
after  having  received  Holy  Communion ;  I  felt  very 
much  agitated.  At  the  Elevation,  I  perceived,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  that  the  invalid  was  kneel- 
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ing;  instinctively  I  looked  at  my  watch,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  miracle  was  beginning:  it  was  eight 
o'clock.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the 
Abbe  de  Musy  was  still  kneeling.  Occasionally  I 
turned  round,  fearing  to  see  him  fall  from  fatigue. 
After  the  Mass,  I  approached  him ;  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  eyes;  the  few  people  present  seemed  to 
enter  into  my  feelings.  At  nine  o'clock  I  hesitate, 
and  bring  forward  the  wheeled-chair,  the  Abbe  de 
Musy  rises,  unassisted,  with  ease,  again  kneels,  and 
then  again  rises  to  speak  to  a  paralyzed  lady :  "  Mad- 
ame, the  Blessed  Virgin  has  heard  rny  prayer !  She 
lias  cured  me.  Have  confidence;  I  shall  pray  for 
you."  He  then  took  his  departure,  and  I  followed 
him,  carrying  the  chair  under  my  arm.  As  soon 
as  we  had  left  the  crypt  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
cured :  "  I  believe  so ; "  these  few  words  alone  were 
uttered.  Who  could  express  the  feelings  with 
which  they  were  uttered  and  listened  to?  The 
coachman,  who  was  no  longer  wanted,  wen-t  away 
full  of  astonishment.  We  then  descended  on  foot 
to  the  miraculous  source,  taking  the  longest  way. 
At  first  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  speak ;  .  .  .  then 
we  recited  some  Hail  Marys  till  we  got  to  the 
grotto.  The  brother  guardian,  in  tears,  brought 
us  the  candle  which  his  presentiment  had  made 
him  keep  for  the  occasion;  he  opened  the  gate, 
and  shut  it  after  us ;  it  was  necessary  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  crowd;  the  people  recognized 
the  priest  who  for  six  days  they  had  seen  incapable 
of  walking  a  single  step!  They  exclaimed,  "A 
miracle !  a  miracle ! "  and  burst  forth  with  the 
Magnificat.  .  .  .  The  crowd  is  immense,  and  in- 
creases every  instant.  After  ten  Hail  Marys  recited 
for  sinners,  a  great  number  of  pictures  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Abbe  de  Musy,  who  signs  his  name 
on  them  without  any  effort,  he  who  for  so  many 
years  could  not  make  use  of  his  eyes  1  All  wish 
to  see  him  walk ;  he  walks,  and  all  are  able  to  see 
him,  owing  to  his  height.  He  blesses  the  crowd, 
.  .  .  all  want  to  know  who  he  is;  he  relates  his  cure 
in  a  few  words.  "  I  am  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Autun.  For  twenty  years  I  have  been  ill ;  for  the 
past  eleven  years  I  have  been  unable  to  say  Mass. 
For  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  nuable  to 
walk  I  I  came  to  Lourdes  to  ask  for  my  cure; 
the  Blessed  Virgin  has  granted  it  to  me ;  help  me 
to  thank  her."  Then  pictures  and  books  are  again 
brought  to  him  to  sign;  at  half-past  eleven  the 
Missionary  Fathers  have  the  gate  opened;  the 
crowd  rushes  in,  everybody  wants  to  approach  one 
who  has  been  the  object  of  such  a  great  grace; 
they  want  to  touch  his  garments,  to  kiss  his  hands ; 
they  fall  on  their  knees  asking  for  his  blessing 
and  prayers ;  all  weep.  M.  de  Musy  has  great 
difficulty  to  pass  through  the  excited  crowd.  They 
follow  him  to  the  house  of  the  Fathers.  Again 


they  want  to  see  him  walk.  After  a  few  minutes' 
rest,  he  ascends  to  the  chapel,  easily  mounting 
the  steep  wooden  staircase  which  conducts  thither. 
About  two  o'clock  he  returns  to  his  room.  At 
Vespers  in  the  evening,  M.  Peyramale  related  to 
his  parishioners  this  cure,  and  proclaimed  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  striking  of  the  mira- 
cles which  had  been  seen  at  Lourdes.  After  Ves- 
pers, the  Abbe  de  Musy  paid  his  first  visit,  and 
went  to  thank  the  Cure.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  this  holy  priest  at  seeing 
his  dear  invalid  so  perfectly  cured.  The  next  day, 
Saturday,  in  spite  of  many  interruptions  and  con- 
tinued visits,  we  had  to  prepare  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Mass,  which  had  been  partly  forgotten  after 
eleven  years  interruption.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
stranger  was  announced :  he  entered,  and  approach- 
ing M.  de  Musy,  he  said :  "  I  come  to  thank  you : 
your  miracle  has  converted  me.  For  forty  years 
I  have  not  frequented  the  Sacraments.  On  com- 
ing to  Lourdes  I  promised  my  sister  to  be  converted 
if  I  could  only  see  one  miracle ;  I  was  before  the 
railing  when  you  related  yours,  the  recital  of 
which  convinced  me ;  I  have  been  to  confession, 
and  I  beg  the  favor  of  partaking  of  Holy  Com- 
munion at  your  Mass."  The  Abbe  de  Musy  only 
answered  him  by  an  embrace,  assuring  him  that 
this  miracle  gave  him  as  much  joy  as  his  own. 
The  next  morning  M.  de  Peyramale  came  to  fetch 
M.  de  Musy,  as  he  wished  to  assist  at  his  first  Mass ; 
it  was  said  at  the  altar  where  the  miracle  took 
place ;  the  crypt  was  overflowing  with  the  faithful, 
who  all  wished  to  receive  Holy  Communion  from 
the  hand  of  the  miraculously  cured  priest.  The  first, 
person  who  had  the  happiness  was  the  convert  of 
the  15th,  and  the  second  the  lady  who  was  cured 
on  the  14th.  After  these  wonderful  days  of  excite- 
ment the  Abbe  de  Musy  returned  to  his  family. 
He  has  said  Mass  every  morning;  he  walks  with- 
out fatigue ;  he  can  write  or  read  for  many  hours. 
The  cure  is  perfect  and  complete. 
(Signed)  THE  ABBE  ANTOINE, 

Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Autun. 
—London  Tablet. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DOKSEY. 

PART  II. 

CHAPTEB  I. — (CONTINUED.) 
"I  did  not  know  you  were  sech  a  fool,  John 
Dahl,  as  to  run  your  head  into  sech  a  mess  as 
that  I "  was  what  she  said  when  he  finished. 

"I  didn't  know  it  myself.  I'd  ruther  be  a  fool 
though,  than  wuss.  I  really  thought  I  was  helpin' 
to  do  a  kyiud  tiling  by  the  gal  when  I  give  in  to 
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the  scheme.  But  I  tell  you  wot!  ef  I  ever  git 
sight  of  Silas  Brown  ag'in  I'll  break  his  head." 

Then  they  talked  it  over,  and  she  made  a  note  of 
Silas  Brown's  real  name — Joe  Wythe,  her  husband 
told  her  it  was,  as  he  had  learned  from  the  child — 
and  of  the  place  he  came  from — "Ridge-Croft," 
somewhere  up  in  Connecticut,  instead  of  Lichfield, 
near  which  the  impostor  had  told  him  he  lived. 
"  It  might  be  of  use  some  day,"  she  said,  after  writ- 
ing it  down  with  a  pencil  on  a  leaf  of  her  pocket- 
book,  which  she  strapped  up  and  put  back  into 
her  pocket.  They  agreed  to  treat  the  child  kindly, 
but  never  to  speak  to  her  of  what  had  happened, 
and  to  call  her  Anne  Wyatt  that  she  might  forget 
more  easily  her  old  life  and  live  happily  and  con- 
tented with  them.  She  had  said  her  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  and  Silas  Brown,  alias  Wythe, 
was  really  her  uncle ;  but  from  the  lies  he  had  told, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
child,  both  John  Dahl  and  his  wife  concluded  that 
there  had  been  foul  play.  However,  the  thing  was 
done,  and  could  not  easily  be  undone;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Dahl  remarked,  "she  supposed  they  were  out  of 
harm's  way  up  there  in  that  unsettled  part  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  nearest  neighbor  was  ten 
miles  distant,  and  the  nearest  village  twenty  or 
more.  She  hoped  the  child  had  good  principles 
and  would  keep  a  still 'tongue  in  her  head;  she 
intended,  she  said,  "  to  have  her  much  of  the- time 
with  herself,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  see  whether 
she  was  good  or  bad."  John  Dahl's  heart  felt 
eased  of  a  heavy  load,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  that  night,  while  his  wife  lay  thinking  the 
matter  over  and  wishing  that  she  had  not  made  him 
promise  to  bring  her  an  orphan  girl  from  New 
York.  But  they  were  going  to  be  kind  to  the 
child,  and  her  life  should  be  happy  as  far  as  they 
could  make  it  so.  With  these  thoughts,  and  full 
of  the  best  intentions  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
friendless  little  stranger,  Mrs.  Dahl  fell  asleep. 

But  the  seeds  of  future  trouble  were  already 
sown  for  Amy  in  that  strange  household.  The 
farm-hands  and  daily-women,  baffled  in  their  cu- 
riosity about  her,  and  seeing  that  Mrs.  Dahl  made 
much  of  her,  murmured  among  themselves  and  to 
each  other,  saying:  "Miss'  Dahl  needn't  be  so 
close-mouthed  'bout  the  gal,  as  if  we  wasn't  good 
enough  to  be  answered  when  we  asked  who  she  be ; " 
and  "  Hope  she  didn't  think  we's  goin'  to  let  a  snip 
of  a  thing  like  that  be  set  over  our  heads !  if  she 
did  she'll  be  mistaken,  if  we  know  it."  That's  the 
way  the  talk  ran,  day  in  and  day  out.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  these  people,  to  whom  every  little  occur- 
rence  above  the  common  was  an  event,  should  feel 
a  little  nettled  and  a  good  deal  disappointed  when 
they  saw  they  were  to  learn  nothing  more  about  the 
child  who  had  come  among  them  as  suddenly  as 


if  she  had  dropped  out  of  the  clouds,  than  that  she 
was  there.  They  said  cruel  things  to  each  other 
about  her,  whispering  their  belief  that  she  was 
baseborn,  having  heard  that  it  was  always  an  easy 
thing  to  buy  such  in  a  great,  wicked  city  like  New 
York,  where  people  were  not  slow  to  strangle,  sell, 
or  drown  their  young  to  hide  their  own  shame  or 
spare  themselves  the  care  of  their  support.  And 
they  settled  it  in  their  minds  that  the  " boss"  had 
picked  up  Amy  in  some  such  way. 

"  I've  hard  tell,"  said  old  Andy,  the  Scotsman, 
one  night  after  they  had  all  had  their  say — taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  it — "  of  peoples  stealin'  young  'uns  an'  sellin' 
of  'em ;  but  that  bairn  don't  look  like  a  street-chiel 
nor  yet  a  gypsy." 

"  She's  a  bewitched  princess,  thats  what  she  is!" 
said  a  pretty,  black-eyed  dairy  girl,  "  and  we've  all 
got  to  bow  down  to  her." 

"Stop  your  claver,  ye  sarcy  hizzy!"  said  old 
Andy,  glowering  under  his  bushy  whiteeye  brows 
at  the  jade,  who  was  his  great-niece;  "hev  you  no 
pity  for  a  puire  lorn  chiel  set  down  anenst  you 
wi'  her  face  pale  wi'  sorrow  an'  her  een  blurred 
wi'  tears?  Out  upon  ye!  If  the  Redeemer  stood 
here  noo,  it  wouldn't  be  amangst  sic  a  hard-hearted 
rabble  He'd  set  up  a  little  chiel  for  a  lesson;  for 
weel  He'd  know  'twould  be  aboot  as  safe  as  to 
let  a  laveroch  loose  wi'  a  tomcat  to  the  fore." 
Having  thus  delivered  himself,  old  Andy  lit  his 
candle  and  stamped  out  of  the  room  to  bed,  growl- 
ing as  he  went,  leaving  the  "boys  and  girls"— so 
they  were  called— giggling  at  pretty  Meg  for  hav- 
ing got  a  flea  in  her  ear.  But  I  am  anticipating 
somewhat,  and  will  return  to  Amy. 

When  she  awoke  after  the  first  night  passed  under 
that  strange  roof,  she  could  not  remember  where 
she  was :  she  had  been  dreaming  of  "  Ridge-Croft," 
and  was  awakened  by  hearing  Dan,  in  her  sleep, 
calling  for  her  to  come  and  sing  for  him.  Starting 
up,  she  looked  with  a  bewildered  glance  around 
the  room  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  where  she 
was  quite  alone;  then  little  by  little  the  doleful 
realities  of  the  last  few  days  were  recalled  to  her 
mind :  she  remembered  it  all  now,  and  lay  there 
turning  it  over  in  her  thoughts  and  wondering 
why  she  had  been  so  wronged.  A  narrow  streak 
of  sunlight  burst  across  the  lower  panes  of  the 
window  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  as  she  looked 
listlessly  at  it  a  robin-redbreasts  uddenly  hopped 
upon  the  window  ledge  and  began  to  whistle :  she 
saw  him  pruning  his  tufted  head  that  flashed  like 
a  great  carbuncle  in  the  sun,  and  saw  the  sparkle 
of  his  bright  round  eyes,  and  how  his  sharp  yel 
low  tongue  vibrated  in  the  cadence  of  his  song  as 
it  trilled  out  of  his  crimson-coated  throat.  She 
h'ad  often  seen  the  birds  do  so  at  Ridge-Croft,  and 
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it  carried  her  thoughts  back  there  so  swiftly  that 
a  low  wailing  cry  burst  from  her  lips  as  the  fear 
wrung  her  heart  that  she  would  never  see  it  again. 
Having  cried  her  fill,  she  looked  back  to  the  win- 
dow, but  the  bird  was  gone :  there  was  nothing  but 
the  sunshine  there,  and  the  great  forest  trees  beyond. 
Then  a  strange  thought  came  into  her  head,  which 
resulted  in  a  resolution  as  strong  and  determined 
then  as  it  continued  to  the  end :  she  would  find 
her  way  back  again :  she  would  not  remain  outcast 
among  strangers.  She  did  not  know  how  far  in  the 
distance  her  home  lay,  she  could  form  no  idea  when 
or  how  she  should  reach  it;  nothing  was  clear  to 
her  except  that  at  some  time  or  other  she  would 
go  back.  She  would  learn  to  do  work  that  would 
earn  money,  and  so  go,  keeping  her  own  secret, 
from  place  to  place,  until  she  found  her  way  to 
Ridge-Croft.  Then  she  began  to  puzzle  again 
about  that  business  on  the  ferry-boat,  trying  to  rec- 
collect  how  it  was  that  all  of  a  sudden  those  great 
kicking  horses  had  got  her  under  their  hoofs:  her 
mind  was  clearer  now,  and  she  remembered  that 
when  the  rush  of  people  came,  pushing  her  on, 
she  was  watching  a  man  who  was  pushing  about 
among  the  horses  pricking  them  with  something 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  that  looked  like  a  spur- 
rowel,  while  he  pretended  to  be  patting  and  smooth- 
ing their  sides  and  haunches:  and  the  man  was 
John  Dahl.  So  far  she  made  out,  but  why  she 
should  hare  been  sold  or  given  to  him  was  past  her 
comprehension.  Just  then  some  one  took  hold  of 
her  door  knob  turned  it  quickly,  and  came  in, 
and  Mrs.  Dahl's  pleasant,  cheerful  face  was  bend- 
ing over  her  the  next  instant  to  see  if  she  slept,  she 
lay  there  so  moiionless  with  her  arm  thrown  over 
her  fare.  She  moved  her  arm  away  and  looked 
up  with  a  frightened  expression  in  her  large  blue 
eyes,  not  knowing  how  she'd  be  dealt  with  for 
idling  in  bed;  for  she  had  a  lively  remembrance 
of  how  it  used  to  be  at  Ridge-Croft  if  she  was  not 
up  at  day -dawn. 

"  It  is  time  to  be  up,  Anne ;  it  is  after  six  o'clock. 
Did  you  have  a  good  sleep?"  she  asked;  "and 
how  do  you  feel  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  I  slept  all  night.  I  feel  very 
well,  thank  you." 

"That's  good  news.  Jump  up  and  dress  your- 
self, and  hurry  down  to  breakfast.  You'll  find  a 
brush  and  comb  in  the  table  drawer,  and  here's  a 
clean  towel.  After  breakfast  I'm  going  to  take 
you  to  see  the  dairy."  Then  the  good  soul  went 
away.  Amy  knelt  down  to  say  her  prayers,  but 
after  the  "  Our  Father "  her  mind  turned  once 
more  in  hope  to  the  compassionate  Mother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Angel  whom  she  loved  to  be- 
lieve walked  with  and  guarded  her,  and  she  prayed 
them  to  pity  and  lead  her  back  to  her  home.  Hav- 


ing dressed  herself  quickly,  she  made  up  her  bed 
tidily,  and  ran  downstairs;  but  it  was  a  strange 
jumble  of  houses  thrown  into  one,  that  old  farm 
house,  and  she  wTindered  about  like  a  lost  kitten — 
having  gone  down  the  wrong  steps — through  odd- 
looking  rooms  and  crooked  passages,  and  around 
short  turns,  not  knowing  in  tho  least  how  or  where 
to  find  the  dining-room.  She  sat  down  on  the 
steps  of  an  open  door  that  led  into  a  funny  little 
three-cornered  apartment  with  a  closed  door  on 
the  side  opposite  to  her,  her  elbows  resting  upon 
her  knees,  her  chin  upon  her  clasped  hands,  think- 
ing  that  some  one  would,  maybe,  come  along  pres- 
ently and  show  her  where  to  go.  There  were 
harness,  reins  and  sleigh-bells  hanging  against  the 
wall ;  an  old  spinning-wheel  stood  in  a  corner,  and 
no  end  of  paper  bags  were  strung  round,  filled  with 
dried  herbs.  As  she  sat  there  waiting  with  a  sort 
of  dull  indifference,  the  door  opposite  was  opened 
and  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old  bounded  in, 
whistling  loudly;  but  he  stopped  midway  when 
he  saw  her,  the  whistle  suddenly  died  out,  while 
his  mouth  still  remained  puckered  up,  and  he 
stood  staring  at  her  in  such  a  ridiculous  way  that 
she  could  not  help  laughing,  which  brought  him 
to  himself.  He  told  her  long  afterwards  that  he 
thought  she  was  a  ghost. 

"Have  you  had  any  breakfast,  little  girl?" 

"  Pve  been  looking  for  the  dining-room,  but 
can't  find  it." 

"Wait  till  I  get  that  harness  down  and  I'll 
show  you ;  'taint  far  off. 

He  got  the  harness  down,  and  after  slinging  the 
things  over  his  shoulder  and  gathering  up  the 
reins  and  traces  over  his  arm,  he  told  her  to  "Come 
along,"  a  thing  she  was  ready  enough  to  do.  He 
was  a  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  lad,  with  big  honest 
brown  eyes,  his  hair  was  nut-brown,  his  mouth 
pleasant  and  goodnatured,  his  face  browned  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  his  jaw  so  square  and  firmly 
set  that  old  Scotch  Andy  used  to  rail  at  it  when  the 
chap  frollicked  too  much  over  his  work,  telling 
him  it  was  a  pity  he  wasn't  handy  when  Sampson 
wanted  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  to  kill  the  Philis- 
tines ;  'twould  ha'  served  his  turn  better  than  the 
one  he  got.  His  name  was  Robert  Delany,  but  he 
was  known  at  the  farm  as  Bob,  and  nothing  more. 
Amy  followed  him  in  and  out,  until  he  stopped  at 
a  door  which  he  opened,  and  told  her  "  there  it 
was." 

Mrs.  Dahl  was  there,  clearing  off  the  table, 
and  she  looked  gravely  at  Amy  as  she  walked  up 
the  long  room. 

"  Why  did  you  hot  get  up  when  I  told  you, 
Anne  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  did,  ma'am ;  but  I  could  not  find  my  way ;  I 
got  lost,"  she  answered,  raising  her  blue,  truthful 
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eyes  to  Mrs.  Dalil's.    "  A  boy  saw  me,  and  showed 
me." 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 

Persecution  in  Germany. 

BEKON,  Nov.  26.— Archbishop  Ledochowski  has 
been  ordered  by  the  German  Government  to  resign 
within  a  week  from  notice.  He  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Pope  exhorting  him  to  firmness. 

A  few  clays  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  Arch- 
bishop was  condemned  to  two  years  imprison- 
ment. 

Prince  von  Bismark  is  fast  filling  up  the  meas- 
ure of  his  iniquity,  while  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Germany  are  proving  by  actions,  as  they  have 
shown  by  their  noble  protests  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  that  they  are  true  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  worthy  brothers  of  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  the  many  other  illustrious  prel- 
ates who  have  defended  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
and  her  children  in  all  ages  of  the  past  since 
the  Pagan  Roman  emperors  put  to  death  St.  Peter 
and  so  many  of  his  successors.  The  saddest  part 
of  the  affairs  in  Europe  is,  that  in  this  country 
many  who  would  become  indignant  and  cry  for 
vengeance  if  a  tithe  of  the  injustice  now  perpe- 
trated against  Catholic  Bishops  were  committed 
against  a  Protestant  or  Jew  or  infidel,  not  only 
look  with  perfect  indifference,  but  even  applaud 
the  manifest  injustice  of  Bismark.  This  is  the 
saddest  part,  because  it  shows  how  much  prejudice 
has  blinded  them,  and  how  low  they  have  placed 
their  standard  of  morals.  As  far  as  the  Catholic 
Church  is  concerned,  every  one  knows,  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  the  matter,  that  she  thrives 
best  amid  persecutions  that  purify  her  members 
and  cast  out  the  unworthy  who  arc  endeavoring 
to  dishonor  and  disobey  her  while  still  calling 
themselves  Catholics.  Persecution  comes  hard 
on  individual  members  of  the  Church — but  they 
all  do  the  most  good  for  her  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion ;  the  good  and  steadfast  by  the  merits  they 
gain,  the  bad  and  unfaithful  by  withdrawing  their 
unworthy  selves  from  her  pale.  Thus  the  Church 
is  now  preparing  for  a  time  of  peace ;  for  peace 
comes  after  victory,  and  the  Church,  like  her 
Divine  Master  and  Founder,  triumphs  on  the 
Cross. 


IN  the  correspondence,  lately  published,  that 
took  place  between  Pius  IX  and  Wilhelm,  the 
first  emperor  of  the  new  German  Empire,  the 
latter  objected  to  the  words  of  the  former,  intimat- 
ing that  because  Wilhelm  is  baptized  he  belongs 
to  the  Pope. 

Now  whether  the  emperor  objects  or  not,  it 


makes  no  difference  with  the  fact  stated  by  the 
Pope.  There  is  only  one  true  fold  or  Church,  and 
one  baptism,  as  there  is  but  one  Shepherd — one 
Lord  and  God  of  all.  Whoever  is  baptized  be- 
longs to  this  fold  (of  which  the  Pope  is  the  visible 
chief  on  earth)  until  he  puts  himself  out  of  it;  and 
when  he  puts  himself  outside,  he  does  not  lose  the 
mark  of  baptism,  and  when  the  time  comes  in  which 
all  men  shall  be  known  as  they  truly  are,  lie  will 
be  distinguished  from  those  who  never  received 
baptism  by  the  indelible  character  imprinted  on 
his  soul  when  he  was  received  into  the-  fold.  He 
may  be  a  lost  sheep,  a  wandering  sheep,  a  scabby 
sheep,  yet  he  still  belongs  to  the  shepherd  in 
whose  fold  he  once  was,  and  from  which  he  had 
no  right  to  stray. 

Whether  the  emperor  or  any  other  man  believes 
this  or  not,  it  makes  no  difference;  for  the  subjec- 
tive belief  of  this  man  or  that  cannot  change  the 
objective  truth  of  a  doctrine  or  the  existence  of  a 
fact. 


Conversion  of  a   United  States  Con- 
sul. 


We  read  in  the  "Morning  Star"  that  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  Feast  of  the  Guardian  Angels,  a  religious  cere- 
mony interesting  in  itself,  but  especially  touching  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  took 
place  in  the  Abbatial  Church  of  Liguge  (France).  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  a  lawyer,  and  U.  S.  Consul  in  one  of 
our  Western  cities,  abjured  the  Anglican  heresy  and 
received  solemn  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  of  Liguge,  in  the  presence  of  the  monks  of 
the  monastery  and  of  a  number  of  other  persons. 

The  conversion  of  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  number-' 
less  wonders  performed  by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Born 
at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  of  Protestant  parents, 
Mr.  Smith  came  to  France  at  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
four.  Mixed  with  Catholic  society,  he  was  not  long  to 
perceive  the  superiority  of  our  holy  religion  over  other 
denominations.  But,  besides  not  entirely  approving 
certain  practices,  Catholic  truth  appeared  to  him 
merely  In  a  speculative  manner,  it  did  not  present  it- 
self as  a  real  obligation  of  conscience.  Born  in  heresy, 
he  waited,  to  come  out  of  it,  for  an  impulsion;  he  had 
not  as  yet  experienced  it.  He  was  thus  disposed,  when, 
last  August,  he  heard  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  being  in  contemplation.  He  felt  as  it  were 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  take  part  in  it. 

At  the  feet  of  Mary  Immaculate,  a  sudden  and  thrill- 
ing emotion  seized  his  soul.  Catholicity,  so  far  viewed 
according  to  his  expression,  as  out  of  himself,  was  now 
felt  within  himself.  It  imposed  itself  both  to  his  mind 
and  his  coscience.  The  Rosary,  before  not  understood, 
and  disdained,  appeared  attractive.  He  bought  a  pair 
of  Beads  and  recited  them  with  pleasure  on  his  return 
with  the  pilgrims 

When  he  reached  again  his  residence  at  L ,  his 

first  care  was  to  procure  a  Catechism.  He  read  It  at- 
tentively from  beginning  to  end,  without  finding  any 
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difficulty  tbat  might  require  explanation.  He  was 
anxious  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  Communion  of  Saints,  but  he  wished  to 
prepare  himself  in  a  place  remote  from  the  world.  The 
Abbey  of  Liguge  was  indicated  to  him.  He  went  and 
instructed  himself  with  a  zeal  and  a  facility  that  aston- 
ished the  Religious  charged  with  preparing  him  for 
his  abjuration.  After  a  few  days,  he  was  in  a  state  to 
receive  baptism  and  to  approach  the  holy  mysteries 
with  a  clear  intelligence  of  the  truths  of  religion,  with 
a  tender  piety,  and  a  filial  gratitude  towards  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdcs,  Mary  Immaculate,  as  powerful  to  enlighten 
souls  as  to  heal  bodies. 

Through  a  providential  coincidence,  Mr.  Smith  met 
at  Liguge  Caroline  Esserteau,  cured  or  rather  resusci- 
tated, as  the  physician  of  Bareges  expressed  it,  by  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  on  the  2nd  of  last  July.  They  were 
able  to  relate  to  each  other  the  wonders  operated  by 
the  Queen  of  all  Saints. — Semaine  Liturgique  de  Poitiers. 

A  few  Lines  to  our  dear  "Ave  Maria" 
from  the  City  of  Memphis. 

The  sad  days  of  pestilence  have  almost  passed,  and 
in  heartfelt  gratitude  we  have  breathed  the  words  "  0 
God,  we  thank  Thee!"  Perhaps  a  few  lines  from  a 
place  especially  indebted  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  "AvB 
M.VKIA"  or  unacceptable  to  our  Blessed  Mother's  de- 
voted clients,  the  editors.  For  seven  long  weeks  death 
and  sorrow  have  hung  a  very  funeral  pall  over  our 
once  gay  and,  unfortunately,  sometimes  too  joyous  city. 
Now,  slowly,  but  we  hope  surely,  it  is  being  lifted, — 
and,  may  we  not  hope,  through  the  prayers  of  the  de- 
voted souls  that  offered  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice 
for  their  people  and  for  their  suffering  neighbor?  Oh! 
how  consoling  to  the  Catholic  heart  is  that  blessed 
article  of  our  holy  faith,  the  Communion  of  Saints! 
Those  over  whom  we  have  shed  the  tear  of  weak  hu- 
manity are  not  lost  to  us;  far,  far  from  it:  they  have 
only  gone  a  little  in  advance.  We  can  recall  the  holy 
teachings,  the  heroic  examples  of  God's  anointed,  Rev. 
Fathers  Daly,  Casey,  O'Brien,  and  Sheehy,  sons  of  our 
glorious  founder  St.  Dominc,  and  of  Father  Leo  the 
noble  son  of  the  great  St.  Francis;  the  many  amiable 
virtues  of  Sisters  Mary  Joseph,  Magdalen,  and  Martha, 
our  own  dear  Sisters;  and  admire — for  we  knew  them 
not  in  life — the  unflinching  devotedness  of  Sisters  Ga- 
briella  and  Bonaventura,  which  chained  them,  as  it 
were,  to  the  bedside  of  the  stricken  victim  of  fever 
until  they  themselves  fell  prostrate  beside  the  dying 
couch.  Truly  have  those  noble  champions  of  bygone 
days,  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  whose  friendship  be- 
gan .at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  reason  to  rejoice  when 
they  look  down  upon  their  sons  and  daughters  giving 
up  all,  even  life,  for  God's  sake.  Some  among  them — 
for  they  were  human— trembled  at  the  thought  of  the 
risk  they  were  incurring,  yet  they  faltered  not;  others 
went  without  the  quiver  of  a  single  nerve,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of  both  body  and 
mind;  and,  thank  God,  they  were  successful.  Our  zeal- 
ous clergy  had  the  happiness  of  reconciling  to  the 
Church  some  who,  having  long  defied  all  God's  com- 


mands, exclaimed  in  their  anguish  at  the  approach  of 
death:  "Can  I  be  saved?"  Through  the  merits  of  the 
Precious  Blood  we  may  hope  they  were,  and  so  breathe 
for  them  the  Catholic's  cherished  prayer:  " Requicscant 
in  pace." 

And  now  a  few  words  about  our  loved  Saint  Agnes'. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  pestilence  we  had  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  to  whom  the  danger  of  returning 
home  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  remain- 
ing. Trusting  in  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary,  we  retained  those  whose  parents  left  it  to  our 
judgment,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed;  for  with 
the  exception  of  one  very  slight  case  we  have  had  no 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  anyone  connected  with  the 
Academy,  while  the  duties  of  our  school  have  been 
uninterrupted,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  viz.  that 
on  which  two  of  our  Sisters  from  the  La  Salette  Acad- 
emy were  buried.  Considering  the  number  of  persons 
connected  with  the  Academy,  among  whom  there  are 
all  ages  from  four  to  that  of  fifty,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  county,  we  cannot  but  attribute  our  preservation 
to  the  especial  mercj'  of  God,  granted  through  the  inter- 
cession of  our  ever  Blessed  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 

COXVENT  OF  ST.  AGNES, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4th,  1873. 


Visit  of  the  Most   Rev.   Archbishop, 

and   the   Right    Rev.    Bishops   of 

Fort  "Wayne  and  Cleveland. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
our  venerable  Metropolitan,  honored  Notre  Daine 
and  St.  Mary's  with  his  presence,  arriving  at  St. 
Mary's  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  still  vigorous 
health  of  the  Archbishop,  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
charity  which  he  diffuses  around  him,  his  paternal 
kindness,  the  felicitousness  of  all  that  he  says, 
were  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us  all,  and,  we  might 
add,  particularly  to  those  who  hail  from  the  Buck- 
eye State. 

Our  Et.  Rev.  Bishop,  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland,  met  his  Grace 
here,  and  were  received  as  truly  honored  guests. 

The  presence  of  prelates  of  the  Church  in  insti- 
tutions of  education  is  not  only  an  encouragement 
to  those  having  charge,  but  also  the  cause  of 
healthy  movement  among  the  students,  both  as  re- 
gards study,  and  discipline,  and  recreation ;  espec- 
ially when  it  is  known  that,  like  our  Rt.  Rev.  visitors, 
they  take  a  decided  interest  in  Catholic  education. 
We  hope  that  our  institutions  may  soon  again  be 
honored  by  the  presence  of  his  Grace  and  his  Rt. 

Rev.  suffragans. 

«»» 

Correspondence. 

The  following  has  been  handed  us,  which  we 
publish  with  pleasure : 
VERY  REV.  E.  SOKIN,  Superior  General  C.  S.  C.: 

HONORED  SIB:    The  Patronal  Feast  of  our  beloved 
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Sister  Superior  will  fall  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
we  are  to  celebrate  it  with  all  the  eclat  which  grati- 
tude and  devotion  can  command.  The  flowers,  the 
mirth,  the  music,  will  pass;  but,  Very  Rev.  and  dear 
Father,  your  kindness  has  placed  it  in  our  power  to 
give  her  a  lasting  and  most  sacred  proof  of  our  affec- 
tion, for  which  we  beg  leave  to  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely. Enclosed  please  find  ten  dollars,  which  we  offer 
in  her  name,  that  it  may  be  engraved  in  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  the  teacher  so  beloved  by  us  may  say  "The  Lord 
hath  hidden  me  in  His  Tabernacle."  Were  our  purses 
equal  to  our  g-ood  will,  the  amount  would  be  multi- 
plied by  hundreds,  but  we  trust  others  will  supply  for 
our  inability  and  will  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
honor  which  can  be  so  easily  secured. 

Will  you  beg  our  Blessed  Lady  to  accept  our  simple 
gift,  and  believe  us,  Very  Rev.  Father,  with  profound 
esteem,  your  humble 

CHILDREN  OF  ST.  MAKT'S  ACADEMY,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA., 
Per  ANGELA  NEVETT. 


Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the   Sa- 
cred Heart. 

FROM  THE  12TH  TO  THE  19TH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  letters  have  been 
entered  on  our  register ;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  new  associates  have  been  enrolled ;  conver- 
sion has  been  asked  for  twenty-eight  individuals 
and  two  families;  thirty  sick  persons  have  been 
recommended;  various  favors  have  been  solicited 
— for  two  communities,  one  college,  one  family 
and  fifty-four  individuals. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

"We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"The  water  has  helped  me  very  much.  I  am 

feeling  better  every  day." "There  was  a 

little  girl  here  very  sick  witli  typhoid  fever.  I 
gave  her  some  of  the  water  and  she  is  improving 

fast." "A  man  who  had  broken  his  collar  bone 

was  considerably  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  water." 

"The  person  for  whom  I  implored  the  pray ^ 

ers  of  the  Association  died  on  the  6th  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  telling  us  not  to  grieve, 
for  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  and 
retaining  full  consciousness  to  the  last,  saying, '  I 
trust  in  God.'  Keturn  thanks  and  ask  the 
Association  to  bless  God  for  having  given  us  the 
Immaculate  Mother  of  Jesus  as  an  intercessor.  To 
her  prayers,  indeed,  I  am  firmly  convinced  we 

owe  his  miraculous  conversion." "Be  so  kind 

as  to  say  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  at  the  altar  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  my  little  son 
who  has  just  recovered  from  two  attacks  of  typhoid 
fever,  one  after  the  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
water  of  Lourdes,  received  from  you,  he  would 
never  have  survived." "The  last  vial  of  the 


blessed  water  has  done  my  daughter  and  myself 
much  benefit.  I  had  a  very  severe  cough,  with 
spitting  of  blood,  but  since  I  used  some  of  the 
water  I  have  not  spit  any  blood." "I  had  rheum- 
atism in,  my  knees,  and  they  were  swollen  to  an 
immense  size.  I  rubbed  them  with  some  of  the 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  I  have  not  suffered 
any  pain  or  swelling  in  them  since,  thanks  be  to 
God  and  His  Blessed  Mother." "My  daugh- 
ter's little  child  had  the  measles,  and  sore  eyes  so 
bad  indeed  that  she  thought  they  would  melt  out 
of  his  head.  She  applied  some  of  the  blessed 
water  to  them  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning 
one  would  not  have  thought  there  had  been  any- 
thing the  matter  witli  them.  The  same  child  was 
sick  for  three  months,  two  doctors  attending  him. 
They  finally  gave  him  up,  unable  to  do  anything 
more  for  him.  But  the  mother  gave  him  three 
drops  of  the  blessed  water,  and  it  cured  him.  The 
child  is  now  well  and  hearty.  My  daughter  her- 
self was  almost  crazy  with  the  pain  of  a  sore 
breast;  having  applied  some  of  the  water  at  night, 
she  found  the  abscess  broken  on  the  next  morning, 

thanks  be  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother." 

An  excellent  doctor  writes:  "Return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  for  the 
improvement  in  health,  and  an.  entire  freedom  from 
fits,  of  a  brother  of  mine,  to  which  fits  he  has  been 
subject  for  some  years  and  had  them  frequently. 
Also  for  the  protection  and  discovery  of  another 
brother  of  whom  I  had  not  heard  for  years  and  whom 

I  thought  either  dead  or  lost." "I  became  a 

member  of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  some  time  in  February,  to  obtain  the 
conversion  of  my  son,  who  was  addicted  to  the  sin 
of  intemperance.  For  a  long  time  he  became 
more  dissipated  than  ever.  But  now,  thanks  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  he  is  doing  very 
well,  has  joined  the  temperance  society,  and  at- 
tends Holy  Mass.". . .  .We  pass  over  a  few  tempo- 
ral favors  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
Lourdes  water. 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  Association 
JOSEPH  BREWER,  of  Perryville,  Mo.,  who  died 
on  September  12th;  PETER  HENNESSEY,  of  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  inst. ; 
Rev.  FATHER  ACKERMAN,  who  departed  this  life 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  the  14th  inst,  also 
the  following  members  of  the  Association,  who 
died  at  Ware,  Massachusetts,  are  recommended 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Associates:  MICHAEL 
KEATON,  who  died  July  27th,  CATHERINE  CON- 
NELL,  October  29th,  ARABELLA  CORKERY,  Oc- 
tober 27th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 
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FROM  THE  19TH  TO  THE  26TH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

One  hundred  and  four  letters  have  been  entered  on 
our  register;  one  hundred  and  twelve  new  members 
have  been  enrolled;  conversion  has  been  asked 
for  forty-seven  individuals,  one  family;  twenty- 
four  sick  persons  have  been  recommended ;  spec- 
ial farors  have  been  solicited — for  twenty-seven 
individuals,  one  family,  one  community  and  three 
schools. 

FAVOKS    OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 
"The  same  evening  I  received  yours  I  began  a 
novena  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  signed  my  eyes  with  the  miraculous  water. 
Owing  to  the  prayers  of  the  Association  my  eyes 
are  better,  though  yet  a  little  weak.". . . ."  A  very 
significant  cure  of  a  lady  of  this  city,  Milwaukee, 
has  taken  place.  Suffering  for  some  years  with  a 
very  obstinate  malady,  she  was  reduced  to  a  great 
weakness;  no  remedy  seemed  to  bring  relief.  At 
last  she  applied  the  miraculous  water  I  had  sent 

her,  and  is  now  perfectly  well." "I  am  happy 

to  say  that  by  the  use  of  the  sacred  water  I  am 
gaining  in  strength  and  my  gneral  health  is 
improving.". ..  ."Frank's  eyes  are  well;  he  is 
now  working.  When  he  received  the  miraculous 
water  he  couldn't  see,  and  could  hardly  bear  with 
the  pain,  but  as  soon  as  he  put  the  water  on  them 
the  pain  left;  he  went  to  work  the  week  after." 
. . . ."  Please  have  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  offer  prayers  in  return  for  the 
many  blessings  our  Heavenly  Mother  is  daily  ob- 
taining for  us.  Our  little  boy  is  getting  along 
nicely  since  I  gave  him  some  of  the  blessed  water." 

"That  vial  you  sent  me  has  done  both  myself 

and  friend  great  good.  Ithascured  me  of  a  weakness 
in  one  of  my  eyes  that  had  troubled  me  for  a  num- 
ber of  years." "Mrs. ,  felt  a  pain  in  her 

side  after  her  sickness  last  summer.  On  visiting 
her  cousin  she  took  the  bottle  containing  the  mir- 
aculous water,  and  no  one  observing,  she  made  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  affected  part,  and  for 
three  weeks  after — when  she  related  the  fact  to  me 

— she  had  not  felt  a  return  of  the  pain." "  We 

had  a  real  favor  bestowed  on  my  brother  who  had 
a  very  sudden  and  severe  hemorrhage  about  mid- 
night. When  remedies  were  of  no  avail  he  asked 
for  some  of  the  blessed  water  which  we  had  left, 
thank  God ;  he  no  sooner  drank  than  the  flow  of 
of  blood  ceased,  and  we  have  never  seen  him  look- 
ing better  nor  stronger  than  at  present.  He  has 
had  no  return  of  the  disease  in  any  way.". . .  ."I 
have  received  the  several  vials  of  miraculous 
water  you  sent  me,  and  thanks  to  Our  Blessed 
Mother  for  granting  the  favor  for  which  I  asked 
the  water.  May  everlasting  praises  be  given  her 
and  to  her  divine  Son !" "  Since  the  lady's  name 


was  enrolled  she  is  a  great  deal  better  of  her  deaf- 
ness."...  ."Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  to  ask 
the  prayers  of  tho  Association  for  a  certain  inten- 
tion, commencing  myself  at  the  same  time  the 
Thirty  Day's  Prayer,  at  the  end  of  which  I  obtained 
my  request.  For  this  favor  I  now  thank 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Association.".... 
"Some  time  ago,"  another  person  writes,  "a  friend 
of  mine  sent  you  my  name,  imploring  the  prayers 
of  the  society  for  my  conversion;  thanks  to  the 
intercession  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  I  have  received 
that  inestimable  blessing.  I  now  write  to  you  to 
obtain  the  same  grace  for  my  sister  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  prayers  of 
the  Association. 

OBITUARIES. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  per- 
sons to  the  prayers  of  the  Association :  CHARLES 
and  Louis  CARVALHO,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  MRS. 
LIZZIE  GRIFFIN,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  died  of 
yellow  fever  on  the  15th  of  October;  Miss  MARY 
O'BRIEN,  of  Salina,  N.  J.,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  19th  inst. ;  Miss  MARY  JOSEPHINE  Moss, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  died  a  most  edifying 
death  on  the  5th  inst. ;  JOHN  HITCHLER,  of  Henry- 
yille,  Ind.,  who  died  in  his  eighteenth  year  on  the 
10th  inst.  Before  dying  he  earnestly  requested 
the  prayers  of  the  Association. 

May  they  all  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
A    Legend   of  the    Southwest. 


BY  M.  J.   C. 

[CONTINUED.] 

Then  Saluda  arose  and  stated  that  having  had 
the  smallpox  once  she  did  not  fear  it;  and  as  her 
lodge  was  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  village  the 
patient  would  be  better  there  than  anywhere  else ; 
there  would  be  less  danger  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village.  If  they  would  promise  her  a  share 
in  the  reward  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  young 
Apache  chief  Mahtonaza  when  he  reclaimed  his 
bride,  she  would  undertake  the  charge  of  her, 
running  all  the  risks  willingly. 

Never  was  any  proposition  more  joyfully  re- 
ceived. Saluda  was  assured  that  one  half  of  the 
reward  given  by  Mahtonaza  to  the  guardians  of 
his  wife  should  be  hers,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
tribe  in  any  case,  whether  the  prisoner  1  ived  or  died. 

Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  removing 
Eleanor,  and  before  nightfall  she  was  safely  en- 
sconced in  the  lodge  of  her  best  friends.  That 
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night  she  sat  long  in  consultation  with  Saluda  and 
Weetama,  her  "spots"  having  disappeared  and 
her  fever  abated. 

There  was  no  need  to  watch  lest  intruders  should 
discover  the  deception  that  had  been  put  upon  the 
village,  for  not  a  soul  came  near  Saluda's  lodge 
from  the  moment  Eleanor  was  carried  in  it;  the 
alarm  was  so  great  that  those  who  had  lived  near 
Saluda  moved  their  lodges  away  that  same  day,  so 
that  they  were  entirely  deserted  and  alone. 

"Yet,  after  all,  what  have  we  gained  by  all  this  ?" 
asked  Weetama  earnestly,  as  she,  her  mother  and 
Eleanor,  sat  that  night  eating  their  humble  supper 
of  dried  venison  and  corn-bread  together. 

"I  was  jast  asking  myself  that  question,  Wee- 
tama," replied  Eleanor  sadly.  "True,  we  are  to- 
gether now,  and  free  from  all  spies  and  watchers ; 
yet  there  is  no  chance  for  me  to  get  away.  I 
couldn't  walk  fifty  miles  to  my  home,  even  though 
they  might  not  miss  me  for  several  days.  We 
cannot  obtain  a  horse ;  all  the  horses,  including 
my  poor  dear  pony,  are  guarded  by  the  boys  of  the 
tribe  both  day  and  night,  and  are  entirely  out  of 
our  reach.  Then,  even  supposing  I  had  a  horse, 
I  don't  know  the  way;  I  couldn't  go  without  a 
guide.  I  should  be  sure  to  go  wrong  and  fall  per. 
haps  into  the  hands  of  much  more  deadly  enemies 
than  I  am  now  among." 

"All  this  is  true,"  said  Saluda,  speaking  in  the 
Comanche  language,  which  Eleanor  by  this  time 
comprehended  perfectly  well ;  "but  yet  we  have 
gained  much.  You  cannot  escape  now,  I  know; 
yet  supposing  a  good  opportunity  for  escape  did 
come,  and  a  guide  could  be  procured,  you  could 
get  away  easily  from  this  lodge  and  nobody  would 
know  of  it  perhaps  for  days.  Whereas,  if  you  had 
the  best  chance  in  the  world,  you  never  could 
have  left  the  other  lodge  without  the  whole  vil- 
lage knowing  of  it." 

"That  is  true,  Saluda,"  replied  Eleanor,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  the  faithful  and  kind  Indian 
woman's  neck ;  "  and  if  ever  I  do  get  back  to  my 
father,  and  you  or  Weetama  can  get  to  us,  you  shall 
be  well  paid  for  all  your  kindness.  Why,  my 
father  would  give  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  to  any- 
one who  would  even  bring  him  news  that  I  was 
alive  and  well ;  and  when  he  learns  all  you  have 
done  for  me  you  may  just  ask  what  you  please  of 
him  and  you  will  get  it." 

Saluda's  eyes  sparkled  at  this :  for  though  a  sin- 
cere friend  of  Eleanor's,  and  a  disinterested  one 
too,  she  was  yet  a  poor  widow  in  her  tribe,  whose 
husband  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Apa- 
ches some  years  before ;  and  she  and  her  young 
daughter  were,  inspite  of  their  ceaseless  industry, 
too  often  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others. 
Yet  it  had  not  been  in  view  of  a  possible  reward 


that  Saluda  and  her  daughter  had  befriended  tho 
poor  young  captive.  Gratitude  had  moved  the 
heart  of  the  mother,  and  love  that  of  the  daughter. 
And  in  bringing  Eleanor  to  their  kunible  home 
they  brought  with  her  the  blessing  and  favor  of 
Him  who  has  said  that  even  a  cup  of  water  given 
to  His  disciple  shall  not  lack  of  a  reward.  Elea- 
nor had  already  given  much  instruction  on  relig- 
ious subjects  to  both  Weetama  and  her  mother, 
and  during  her  sojourn  under  their  roof  she  com- 
pleted this  most  blessed  task;  and  by  her  clear 
and  lucid  instructions,  and  through  the  grace  of 
God,  which  her  prayers  invoked  for  them,  and 
which  was  perhaps  the  reward  of  their  charity, 
she  succeeded  in  convincing  the  naturally  intelli- 
gent minds  of  both  mother  and  daughter  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
was  indeed  the  one  true  and  only  faith  worth  be- 
lieving in. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  young  heart 
of  Weetama  would  have  been  most  enthusiasti- 
cally receptive  of  the  new  faith,  as  it  is  most  natu- 
ral for  youth  to  be  trustful  and  ardent;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  not  so.  Weetama  believed  because 
her  dearly  loved  friend  did,  and  also  because  her 
mother  did ;  but  Saluda,  after  questioning  Eleanor 
closely,  and  spending  much  time  in  an  earnest  en 
deavor  to  comprehend  the  new  religion  offered 
her,  finally  when  she  did  make  up  her  mind  to 
accept  it,  did  so  with  a  fervor,  a  whole-hearted 
abandon  and  enthusiasm,  a  profound  gratitude 
and  genuine  joy,  that  astonished  Eleanor,  and 
caused  her  to  raise  her  own  heart  in  fervent  thank- 
fulness to  God.  Day  after  day  the  Indian  woman 
sat  beside  her  young  guest,  listening,  asking  ques- 
tions, repeating  prayers,  and  committing  to  mem- 
ory Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Contrition ; 
she  never  seemed  weary;  and  after  a  day  spent 
thus,  Eleanor  would  hear  her  during  the  night, 
while  her  daughter  lay  asleep,  fervently  repeating 
her  prayers,  and  beseeching  God,  in  her  own  hum- 
ble,  simple  language,  to  grant  her  the  grace  of 
baptism  before  she  died. 

Trusting  that  some  day  or  other  an  opportunity 
would  offer  for  Saluda  and  her  daughter  to  receive 
this  great  Sacrament,  Eleanor  never  allowed  her- 
self to  weary  in  her  self-imposed  task;  but,  know- 
ing the  whole  Catechism  by  heart  herself,  she  per- 
severed day  after  day,  and  sometimes  far  into  the 
night,  in  instructing  Saluda  and  her  child,  until 
she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  that  the  mother 
at  all  events  was  completely  and  thoroughly  pro- 
pared  for  the  grace  of  baptism — was  indeed  a 
pious  and  well-informed  Catholic  Christian.  How 
blessed  a  home  was  that  humble  Indian  lodge,  far 
away  as  it  was  from  all  civilization!  how  gladly 
must  the  listening  angels  have  heard  those  fervent 
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prayers,  the  Rosary,  the  Litanies,  and  the  many 
other  pious  petitions  that  night  after  night  as- 
cended from  that  lodge  in  the  wilderness  to  reach 
the  ear  of  Him  who  heareth  the  lowly  when  they 
cry! 

While  Eleanor  was  thus  engaged  in  laboring  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  all  the 
horrors  of  war  were  raging  round  her  beloved 
home.  During  the  ten  years  that  Charles  Darcy 
had  lived  there,  the  frontier  counties  had  become 
much  more  thickly  settled  than  they  were  at  the 
period  of  his  removal  thither.  Then  the  nearest 
settler's  house  in  any  direction  was  ten  miles  from 
his  own,  and  perhaps  the  next  nearest  after  that 
one  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond  it. 
The  land  was  then  mostly  owned  by  the  State,  and 
few  claims  had  been  taken  up  and  settled  upon. 
But  by  this  time  many  men  had  followed  Darcy's 
example  and  made  homes  for  themselves  on  the 
bosom  of  these  vast  prairies,  which  were  now 
dotted  with  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  owned  by 
the  settlers.  Several  families  now  .lived  around 
the  Darcys,  at  distances  varying  from  three  to  ten 
miles,  and  the  same  was  true  all  along  the  frontier. 
Western  Texas  was  fast  settling  up,  and  as  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  white  man  pushed  itself  farther 
and  farther  west,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the 
Indian  tribes  were  kindled  more  and  more,  and 
they  were  perpetually  finding  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

Only  at  comparatively  long  intervals  did  this 
smouldering  fire  break  out  into  an  open  blaze,  and 
the  whole  country  then  would  ring  with  the  ac- 
counts of  some  "  Horrid  Indian  massacre ! "  "  De- 
fenceless families  butchered  in  cold  blood  I" 

Many  such  sensational  paragraphs  for  the  press 
were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
settlers  of  Texas,  indeed  of  the  whole  Western 
frontier ! 

The  savages  do  not  inaugurate  war  by  formal 
and  long-winded  paper  documents  stating  in  gran- 
diloquent terms  the  casus  belli,  and  despatched  to 
the  future  foe  by  an  ambassador  with  a  pompous 
retinue.  Their  "  declaration  of  war  "  is  the  unpro- 
voked butchery  of  helpless  women  and  children, 
and  the  flames  of  burning  homesteads ! 

And  thus  it  had  been  in  this  case.  Many  homes 
had  been  destroyed,  many  had  to  be  abandoned, 
the  families  either  flying  to  the  interior,  taking 
refuge  in  the  nearest  United  States  fort,  or  crowd- 
ing together  in  the  few  buildings  strong  enough  to 
resist  attack,  of  which  Darcy's  was  one. 

For  many  weeks  four  or  five  families  lived  to- 
gether in  Darcy's  house,  bringing  their  own  pro- 
vsions,  and  defending  themselves  against  the  sav- 
ages. Men  enough  were  left  to  guard  it,  Uncle 
Jimmy  Maher  being  appointed  commander  of  the 


little  garrison,  of  which  the  brave  frontier  women 
formed  a  most  reliable  part.  Darcy  himself  was  in 
the  field  against  the  foe,  commanding  a  company 
of  State  troops  or  militia,  called  out  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  glad  indeed  was  the  gallant  and  brave 
Irishman  at  the  opportunity  at  last  afforded  for  ac- 
tion. The  men  under  his  command  were,  like  him- 
self, hardy  sons  of  the  soil,  fighting  not  for  pay  but 
in  defense  of  their  own  homes ;  so  they  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and  seemed  to  be  present  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  once.  Enraged  at  the 
barbarous  cruelties  of  the  savage  foe,  from  which 
almost  every  family  had  suffered  something,  and 
sympathizing  in  the  awful  bereavement  that  had 
left  its  indelible  marks  on  the  face  of  their  leader, 
poor  Darcy,  they  vowed  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  remorseless,  merciless  enemy  whom 
they  pursued. 

It  was  now  four  months  since  Eleanor  had  been 
carried  off,  during  which  time  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  style  peculiar  to  savage  wars ; 
very  few  fights  in  the  open  field, — indeed  it  was 
only  since  one  month  that  the  whites  had  been 
fairly  organized  for  successful  resistances, — but 
occasional  surprises  and  ambushes  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  with  intervals  of  apparent  inaction. 
We,  of  course,  only  wish  to  chronicle  such  events 
of  the  conflict  as  relate  more  or  less  immediately 
to  our  heroine's  fate. 

At  this  period  to  which  we  have  arrived — the 
middle  of  February — the  short  Southern  winter 
was  fairly  gone,  and  the  spring  was  opening.  The 
Indian  camps  were  preparing  to  remove  to  their 
summer  quarters  far  to  the  northwest,  to  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  their  tribes ;  and,  knowing  this,  the 
face  of  Saluda  was  overspread  with  a  heavy  gloom 
and  her  heart  racked  with  anxiety  on  poor  Elea- 
nor's account.  She  did  not  tell  the  poor  child 
of  her  fears,  for  what  good  would  it  do  to  embitter 
her  few  remaining  days  of  tranquillity  ?  but  she 
watched  in  heartstricken  terror  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  Apache  chief  to  claim  and  carry  away 
his  bride ;  and  she  knew  that  any  day  now  might 
bring  him.  Indeed,  she  was  aware  that  the  old 
men  of  the  village  had  sent  a  runner  to  apprize 
Mahtonaza  of  their  own  intended  removal. 

Must  this  gentle  Christian  maid  become  the  wife 
— the  slave  rather — of  that  heathen  savage,  and 
would  not  her  God  interpose  to  save  her?  This 
was  the  question  Saluda  was  perpetually  asking 
of  her  own  heart;  but  to  her  daughter  or  to  Elea- 
nor she  said  nothing  of  her  apprehensions. 

But  God  was  ready  to  save  Eleanor,  and  the 
hour  of  deadliest  peril  was  to  be  the  hour  of  re- 
deniptijn. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 
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When  w«  speak  of  l&ary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

•we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 
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PASTORAL  LETTER. 

Of  the    Archbishop  and    Bishops    of 

the  Province  of  New  York,  to 

the  Clergy  and   Laity  of 

their  Charge. 

VENERABLE  BRETHREN  OP  THE  CLERGY, 

AND  BELOVED  CHILDREN  OF  THE  LAITY: 

Wishing  to  have  part  with  our  brethren  of  the 
episcopacy  in  the  propagation  of  the  pious  and 
salutary  work,  and  to  make  you  sharers  in  the  many 
spiritual  privileges  and  blessings  which  it  brings 
with  it,  we  have  resolved,  with  the  Divine  assist- 
ance, to  dedicate  our  respective  dioceses,  together 
with  all  their  churches,  religious  houses,  chari- 
table and  educational  institutions,  collectively  and 
singly,  to  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  And 
we  have  appointed,  accordingly,  the  approaching 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  great 
patronal  festival  of  the  Church  in  these  United 
States,  as  the  day  on  which  this  solemn  act  of  con- 
secration shall  take  place. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  welcome  this  an- 
nouncement with  sincerest  pleasure.  For  in  the 
gloomy  and  perilous  times  upon  which  we  have 
fallen,  every  new  ray  of  light,  every  fresh  gleam 
of  hope,  every  additional  source  of  strength  and 
courage,  is  hailed  with  joy.  This  better  light  and 
hope,  this  additional  strength  and  courage,  will  be 
given  to  you- in  the  efficacious  and  beautiful  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  act  of  consecration  to  promote. 

There  is  a  moral  darkness  overspreading  the 
earth.  The  light  of  Divine  Faith,  the  only  true 
light  to  guide  our  footsteps,  has  become  obscured. 
In  some  places  it  is  burning  dimly,  in  others  it  is 
wholly  or  well  nigh  extinguished.  Yet,  men  are 
seen  ''to  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
for  their  ways  are  evil."  They  have  risen  in 


open  revolt  against  God  and  against  His  Christ; 
against  the  supremacy  of  His  dominion  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions. The  most  essential  truths  of  His  revelation 
are  rejected:  the  holiest  mysteries  of  His  religion 
are  scoffed  at  and  denied ;  the  very  life  of  Christi- 
anity is  threatened.  Irreligion,  indifferentism, 
unbelief,  with  their  attendant  train  of  evils,  abound 
on  every  side.  As  a  consequence,  or  rather  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  Church  is  persecuted.  Her 
Supreme  Pastor  is  held  in  bondage.  Her  Bishops 
and  Priests,  in  certain  portions  of  Europe,  are  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  their  rightful  jurisdiction 
and  authority  over  the  members  of  their  own  flock ; 
some  are  proscribed  and  exiled ;  religious  commu- 
nities are  despoiled  of  their  property,  driven  from 
their  homes,  made  subject  to  indignities  and  hard- 
ships the  most  cruel  and  unjust;  even  the  faithful 
laity  are  not  spared.  Although  we,  in  our  free  and 
favored  country,  are  happily  protected  from  ex- 
treme trials  such  as  these,  still,  as  children  of  the 
Church  we  are  members  of  one  body  in  Christ;  and 
when  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.  Our  sympathies,  therefore,  go  out  strongly 
and  warmly  to  our  struggling  and  afflicted  brethren 
in  other  lands.  Our  prayers  are  for  them  as  well 
as  with  them.  All  together  we  lift  up  our  voices 
saying,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long ! "  "  Thy 
arm  alone  is  powerful  to  save."  Still,  we  fear  not, 
•we  do  not  despond.  We  "  know  iu  whom  we  have 
trusted."  We  know  His  promises:  we  believe  His 
word.  "I  am  with  you  all  days."  "Upon  this 
rock  I  have  built  My  Church,  and  tbe  gates  of  Hell 
shall  never  prevail  against  it."  Even  now  the 
voice  of  the  same  Divine  Master,  ever  present  in 
His  Church,  is  speaking  to  holy  souls  within  her 
bosom  words  of  sweet  comfort  and  encouragement; 
telling  them  whither  they  shall  go  for  help  and 
protection ;  how  best  in  the  long  protracted  struggle 
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they  may  obtain  courage  to  endure,  and  strength 
to  overcome.  If  you  hear  not  these  words,  you 
still  may  learn  their  import  from  the  practical  re- 
sponse that  is  given  to  them.  Look  around  you, 
and  what  do  you  behold  ?  Almost  everywhere  you 
see  bishops  and  priests,  religious  men  and  women, 
holy  servants  of  God,  devout  believers,  both  of 
high  and  low  degree,  coming  together  in  pious 
confraternities,  in  associations  of  prayer,  in  pil- 
grimages, and  all,  as  if  moved  by  one  common 
impulse,  hastening  to  have  recourse  for  succor  and 
protection  to  the  compassionate  Heart  of  Jesus. 
There  they  cofidently  hope  to  find  a  sure  asylum 
rt  safe  refuge  fro  n  every  (lunger.  There  also  is  the 
never-failing  fountain  of  infinite  love  and  mercy, 
the  overflowing  source  of  every  grace  find  blessing. 
Let  us  hasten,  then,  to  this  s:une  Divine  Heart,  and 
we  too  "  shall  dnuv  »vaters  with  joy  from  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Siviour. 

Tin's,  dear  brethren,  is  the  motive  which  prompts 
ns  to  ordain  the  solemn  act  of  consecration  in 
which  you  are  invited  to  take  part.  In  order  that 
you  may  do  this  the  more  worthily,  we  exhort  you 
to  prepare  yourselves  beforehand  by  a  good  con 
fession  and  by  a  devout  reception  of  Holy  Com- 
munion on  the  great  festival  day  itself,  if  possible. 

It  is  fitting  also  lliat  you  should  join  in  this  act 
as  a  public  profession  of  your  faith,  especially  in 
all  the  great  mysteries  of  redemption,  which  have 
their  most  expressive  symbol,  as  well  as  their  liv- 
ing source  and  centre,  in  the  adorable  Heart  of 
the  God-man,  the  "Word  made  flesh,  and  dwelling 
among  us." 

You  will  offer  it,  besides,  as  an  act  of  reparation 
for  the  daily  outrages  and  insults,  the  sacrileges 
and  impieties,  the  indifference  and  unbelief,  which 
so  grievously  afflict  and  wound  this  divine  Heart, 
so  tender  and  compassionat",  so  patient,  charitable, 
forgiving,  notwithstanding  the  ingratitude  and 
wickedness  of  man. 

But  above  all,  you  will  seek  to  consecrate  your 
own  hearts  to  the  Heart  of  your  dear  Saviour. 
You  will  take  His  for  your  model.  You  will  study 
its  lessons,  and  teach  them  to  your  children.  "Suf- 
fer the  little  children  to  come  to  me,  and  forbid 
them  not."  See,  then,  that  you  bring  them  to  the 
loving  and  tender  Father,  who  wishes  to  press 
them  to  His  Heart  and  have  them  walk  the  near- 
est to  Him.  But  in  what  wny  can  you  bring  them 
to  Him  and  keep  them  by  His  side  where  they  will 
be  secure  from  harm  ?  You  can  only  do  so  by  giv- 
ing or  securing  to  them  a  sound  Catholic  educa- 
tion; by  taking  care  that  their  faith  and  morals 
shall  be  guarded  from  the  risks  and  perils  to  which 
they  must  be  inevitably  exposed  wherever  the  first 
essential  element  of  true  education,  that  is  to  say, 
religion,  is  excluded  or  ignored.  Remember  that 


the  interests  of  the  soul  are  higher  far  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  body.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  justice,  and  all  things  else  will  be 
added  unto  you."  Watch,  then,  and  pray  both 
for  yourselves  and  for  all  those  entrusted  to  you. 
Pray  for  our  still  suffering  Pontiff,  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Church,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners; 
pray  for  your  enemies,  as  well  as  for  your  friends. 
Commend  all  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  to 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  that  so  you  may 
find  help  and  protection  during  the  days  of  life, 
pardon  and  mercy  at  the  hour  of  death. 

The  Rev.  Pastors  are  requested  to  read  this  let- 
ter to  their  congregations  on  the  two  Sundays  pre- 
ceding the  8th  of  December.  On  that  day  the 
High  Mass  will  be  celebrated  with  all  due  solem- 
nity. After  Mass  the  sermon  will  be  preached, 
and  then  the  Act  of  Consecration,  a  printed  for- 
mula of  which  is  sent  to  you,  will  be  read  aloud, 
the  people  meanwhile  kneeling  and  accompany- 
ing with  their  hearts  the  words  of  the  priest.  The 
ceremony  will  close  with  the  Te  Deum.  Where 
the  urgency  of  time  or  place  require*  it,  the  Act 
of  Consecration  may  take  place  at  Vespers,  with 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacament. 

"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
charity  of  God,  and  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all."  Amen ! 

Given  at  the  Archiepiscopal  Residence,  New 
York,  this  15th  day  of  November,  1873 

•{•  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

»J«  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 

•!<  DAVID  W.,  Bishop  of  Portland. 

»{«  FRANCIS  PATRICK,  Bishop  of  Hartford. 

*J«  Louis,  Bishop  of  Burlington. 

»J«  STEPHEN  VINCENT,  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

»J«  JOHN  J.,  Bishop  of  Albany. 

»J«  JOHN  J.,  Bishop  of  Boston. 

»{«  BERNARD  J.,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

»J«  PATRICK  T.,  Bishop  of  Springfield. 

»j«  FRANCIS,  Bp.  of  Rhesina,  Coadj.  of  Albany. 

•{«  THOMAS  F.,  Bishop  of  Providence. 

•!•  EDGAR  P.,  Bishop  of  Ogdeusburg. 

•J«  MICHAEL  A.,  Bishop  of  Newark. 


Fleurs  d'Ars. 

APART  from  God  nothing  is  stable.  If  it  is  life, 
it  passes — fortune,  it  vanishes — health,  it  is  de- 
stroyed— reputation,  it  is  attacked.  All  goes  head- 
long at  a  great  pace. 

OH,  how  much  are  those  to  be  pitied  who  set 
their  hearts  on  the  world.  They  love  the  world 
and  themselves  in  seeking  themselves  and  crea- 
tures more  than  God.  This  is  why  they  arc  never 
contented,  never  composed :  they  are  always  uneasy, 
tormented  and  unsettled. 
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Faith  of  our  Fathers. 

BY  LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTOS, 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  living  still, 
In  spite  of  dungeon.,  fire,  aud  sword; 

O,  Jiowour  hearts  beat  high  with  joy 
Whene'er  we  he^ir  that  glorious  word! 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  Faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thce  till  death. 

On.  fathers  chaiiVd  in  prisons  dark 
Were  still  in  heart  and  conscience  free; 

How  sww.t  would  be  their  children's  fate, 
If  they,  like  them,  coiihl  die  for  ttiee! 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  Faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thce  till  death. 

Fa-ith  of  our  fathers!  Mary's  prayers 
Shall  win  our  country  back  to  thee; 

And  through  the  truth  that  comes  from  God, 
O,  then  indeed  we  shall  be  free. 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  Faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 

Faith  of  fathers,  we  will  love 
Both  friend  and  foe  in  all  our  strife, 

And  preach  those  too,  as  love  knows  how, 
By  kindly  words  and  virtuous  life. 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  Faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 


OUR    LADY'S  JASMINE. 
An  Historical  Tale, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "TYBORNE." 
CHAPTER  II.— (CONTINUED.) 

Constance,  too,  gazed  into  the  blue  sky.  God 
spoke  to  her  heart  then,  and  strove  to  draw  her 
with  the  cords  of  love.  The  sweetness  of  a  life  of 
sacrifice — the  joy  of  conquest — the  nothingness  of 
time — the  bliss  of  eternity  seemed  opening  before 
her  gaze. 

"  Mother,"  she  faltered,  "  I  would  see  my  uncle, 
but  I  will  not  decide.  I  would  think  awhile ;  and 
may  I  go  to  shrift  to-night?" 

"Surely!"  answered  the  Abbess. 

"  Pray  for  me,  Mother,  with  all  thy  heart,"  con- 
tinued the  girl ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  gathered 
blossom  after  blossom  of  the  jasmine  and  placed 
the  bouquet  in  her  bosom. 

The  Abbess  looked  at  her  with  a  world  of  ten- 
derness in  her  eyes.  "  'Tis  well,  my  child ;  let  but 
the  Lord  whom  that  flower  so  faintly  images  be  in 
thy  heart.  Be  His  in  life, be  His  in  death,  all  shall 
be  well.  Hark!  we  must  hasten  back;  I  hear  the 


call.  Doubtless  your  uncle  awaits  us  in  the  par- 
lor"; and  they  returned  to  the  house  in  silence, 
Constance  wrapped  in  deep  thought,  which  the 
Abbess  forebore  to  interrupt. 

Sir  Edward  de  Moreton  was  fairly  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when  iie  entered  the  convent  parlor  again, 
at  the  vision  of  beauty  which  stood  behind  the 
grate.  Constance  was  a  lovely  creature.  Her  dark 
eyes  flashed  with  light,  her  complexion  was  daz- 
zling, her  figure  elegant,  and  the  bright  iatell  igence 
which  pervaded  aH  made  her  really  charming. 
MatiMa  was  shorter,  less  well-formed— with  fair 
hair  and  sleepy  W«c  eyes.  When  by  the  side  of 
her  cousin,  she  was  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade.  SUe  listened  eagerly  enough  when  told 
that  if  she  did  not  prefer  the  cloister  she  would  be 
welcomed  by  her  uncle,  Baroa  de  Moreton,  at  his 
castle. 

"  The  cloister,  uncle ! "  she  exclaimed }  "  never,  I 
trust,  this  living  tomb  for  me!  What  would  life 
be  if  I  had  to  spend  it  among  those  melancholy, 
croaking  okl  dames  who — " 

"Matilda!  for  shame!"  cried  Constance,  her 
cheeks  burning  and  her  eyes  in  a  dame — "  how 
can  you  so  speak  of  those  who  are  so  holy— who 
have  been  mothers  to  us?'1  Tears  ckoked  her 
voice. 

"  Ah,  well ! "  sneered  Matilda,  "  why  not  make 
your  choice,  and  stay  with  them  forever  ?  Stay  till 
you  are  like  old  Dame  Katherine,  mumbling  her 
beads  in  the  cloister," —  and  she  tried  to  imitate 
the  toothless  old  woman;  but  glancing  towards 
her  uncle  and  seeing  no  smile  on  his  face  at  her 
clever  mimicry,  she  changed  her  tone  and  said : 
"  Of  course  I  am  not  in  earnest.  They  are  good 
souls,  have  cared  for  us  well,  and  when  I  am  a 
great  lady  I  will  repay  them." 

"Have  the  nuns  taught  you  that  saying 
of  thecountry  folk,  Matilda,"  said  her  uncle, 
'"Make  not  sure  of  the  brood  before  the  shell 
breaketh.' " 

"Oh,  well,"  replied  Matilda,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  "  I  will  be  a  great  lady,  uncle;  my  mind  is 
made  up. " 

"And  you,  Constance,"  said  he,  turning  to  her; 
"what  say  you?" 

"  I  care  not  for  being  a  great  lady,"  answered  the 
girl;  "but  I  should  love  to  do  some  great 
thing." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Matilda  scornfully,  "  Constance 
would  like  to  be  as  Queen  Eleanor,  who  sucked  the 
poison  from  the  king's  arm,  or  to  follow  her  Red 
Cross  knight  to  the  Crusade.  'Tis  pity  none  doth 
strive  now  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
infidels!" 

The  flush  on  Constance's  cheek  and  the  angry 
light  in  her  eye  warned  Sir  Edward  she  would  not 
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bear  much  more  of  her  cousin's  raillery, — so  he 
changed  the  subject  and  began  to  converse  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  long  and  troublesome  jour- 
ney from  the  Abbey  to  Moreton  Chase-  was  to  be 
effected.  Each  damsel  must  have  a  palfrey,  and 
there  must  be  an  escort  of  men-at-arms  and  a 
siimpter  mule  to  carry  provisions,  and  the  route 
must  be  marked  out  so  that  each  day's  journey 
should  not  be  too  long,  and  care  taken  to  reach 
some  friendly  monastery  or  convent  or  castle  where 
food  and  shelter  would  gladly  be  afforded.  After 
these  preliminaries  were  settled,  Sir  Edward  took 
his  leave  for  the  night,  saying  he  should  start  at 
daybreak  on  his  return  journey  and  would  be  back 
again  in  a  month's  time  to  fetch  away  the  maidens. 

During  the  weeks  that  elapsed  between  the  de- 
parture of  Sir  Edward  and  his  return,  the  two  girls 
passed  their  time  very  differently.  Matilda  enter- 
tained her  companions  with  histories  of  all  the 
grandeur  that  awaited  her.  She  spent  every  spare 
moment  in  tiring  her  long  hair  and  acquiring  a 
dignified  manner.  Her  efforts  in  this  last  direc- 
tion were  the  source  of  great  amusement  to  the 
little  band  of  pupils.  Constance  on  the  contrary 
wandered  about  regretfully  as  if  loth  to  leave  her 
childhood's  haunts.  More  than  once  she  sought 
Father  Ambrose  at  shrift,  and  she  told  the  Lady 
Abbess  afterwards  that  as  she  could  not  resolve  to 
choose  the  cloister  with  a  willing  heart  the  monk 
counselled  her  to  proceed  to  her  father's  castle. 

"Alas,  my  child,"  said  he,  "you  little  know  the 
world  you  are  entering.  Fierce  and  cruel  and 
hard  are  the  men  you  will  meet  with; — unjust  and 
rough  and  selfish  the  world,  its  ways  and  customs. 
To  us  who  know  it,  the  cloister  seemeth  like  an 
island  of  rest  amidst  a  stormy  sea.  But  it  needs  a 
special  grace  to  make  the  young  understand  this. 
They  will  not  see  with  our  eyes,  they  will  not  hear 
with  our  ears.  With  their  own  hands  they  will 
manage  this  little  craft  as  siie  ventures  forth  upon 
life's  stormy  ocean.  Sometimes  wounded  and 
buffeted,  they  creep  back  to  their  place  of  rest — 
often,  too  often,  they  make  shipwreck;  sometimes 
they  toss  upon  the  crest  of  the  waves  till,  weary 
au'l  worn,  death  ends  their  toil.  Yet,  child,  though 
I  know  all  this,  I  counsel  you  not  to  stay.  A  nun 
must  not  be  like  unto  a  bird  beating  against  the 
bars  of  its  prison,  but  like  a  faithful  dove  loving 
its  captivity  and  mourning  only  until  she  can  be 
united  to  her  Spouse  in  Heaven.  Child,  1  see 
nothing  of  this  in  you.  Go  forth,  then,  in  God's 
name,  and  bear  the  cross  that  God  shall  send  you 
midst  the  stormy  waves  of  life." 

So  Constance  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
cloisters,  and  stood  by  Dame,  \Vinefridc  while  -he 
served  the  poor.  She  wandered  into  the  chamber 
where  Dame  A<rn<-s,  the  intirmariaii,  was  disiii'.ing 


herbs  and  making  up  potions  and  plasters  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  community  but  also  for  the 
poor  for  many  miles  around.  A  busy  place  was 
that  Benedictine  Abbey  in  the  olden  time. 

It  is  true  according  to  the  holy  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict a  great  portion  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
prayer.  The  Divine  Office  was  recited  in  choir, 
but  many  were  the  acts  of  mercy  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  the  gentle  nuns.  Every  day  food  was 
given  to  all  who  aske-J  for  it,  and  if  at  any  moment 
a  wayfarer  came  to  ask  for  alms  he  was  never  re- 
fused. Rest  and  food  and  drink  were  his  by  right. 
W»is  he  shivering  with  cold  ?  warm  garments,  wove 
and  made  up  by  the  nuns,  were  bestowed  on  him. 
They  cared  too  for  the  souls  of  the  poor:  they 
taught  the  great  truths  of  the  faith  to  the  ignorant, 
they  encouraged  them  to  come  to  shrift  and  to  re- 
ceive the  Body  of  the  Lord.  They  gave  homely 
counsels,  and  prudent  advice.  Many  were  the 
domestic  feuds  that  Mother  Abbess  had  to  settle, 
many  the  vexed  questions  she  had  to  clear  up. 
The  convent  was  at  once  the  school,  the  hospital, 
the  refuge  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the 
rich.  Numerous  were  the  travellers  who  sought 
admittance  to  the  guest-house  and  who  were  hos- 
pitably entertained.  It  was  the  custom  for  such 
to  leave  an  offering  in  the  alms-coffer,  it  is  true,  but 
money  could  never  repay  the  shelter  that  had  been 
afforded  to  those  who  must  otherwise  have  passed 
the  night  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
danger.  Such  was  the  happy,  holy  home  in  which 
Constance  had  grown  up  and  to  which  she  was 
now  bidding  farewell.  Her  le^rs  fell  fast  when 
the  final  parting  came,  while  Matilda  was  flushed 
with  joy  and  expectation. 

Greatly  did  Constance  value  the  prayer-book 
Mother  Abbess  gave  her,  and  between  its  leaves 
lay  the  withered  jasmine  she  had  gathered  in  the 
convent  garden.  Truly  the  prayer-book  was  a  gift 
to  delight  the  child.  Lovely  were  the  illumina- 
tions which  ran  round  tho  border,  and  clear  and 
distinct  the  black-lettering  so  carefully  traced  by 
loving  hands.  The  prayers  she  had  lisped  as  a 
little  child,  the  prayers  she  hud  learned  to  love,  were 
all  transcribed,  that  they  might  be  her  companions 
as  life  went  on.  Matilda  had  a  similar  present,  for 
the  nuns  would  make  no  difference  between  the 
two;  and  thus  the  maidens  went  forth  in  youth  and 
strength;  one  the  cherished  daughter  of  a  noble 
house,  the  other  a  humble  dependent  on  her  uncle's 
charit}'.  They  went  forth  to  meet  their  fate,  fol- 
lowed by  many  prayers  and  loving  thoughts  from 
those  they  left,  behind. 

News  was  here  scarce,  and  letter-writing  rare  in 
those  days,  and  in  a  few  months  the  nuns  heard  no 
more  of  their  children,  but  still  they  forgot  them 
not  and  prayed  lovingly  on  for  them. 
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invites  the  shepherds  to  His  Court,  and  leaves 
the  titled  ones,  the  honored  few  of  earth,  still 
ignorant  that  here  He  deigns  to  dwell. 

We  must  aproach  in  silence.  Mary's  arms  are 
round  Him,  but  all-hushed  the  reverence  that 
clasps  Him  there,  and  holds  Him  to  her  breast  for 
nourishment.  Her  soul  adores  in  silence,  while 
each  act  is  sacred,  sacredly  performed,  that  soothes 
the  Babe  Divine  to  earth  now  given. 

O  Saviour-God !  O  bliss  too  great  for  earth !  How 
have  we  merited  such  tokens  of  Thy  love?  Alas! 
our  sins  cry  out  against  us,  yet  Thou  comest  from 
heaven,  in  loveliness  and  sweetness,  seeking  love 
from  such  as  we !  We  bow  us  at  Thy  feet  and  weep 
as  Magdalens  our  grateful  tears.  O  bless  us,  lovely 
Babe:  teach  us  the  lore  of  love,  redeeming  love. 
Wash  out  our  sins  in  a  sweet  bath  of  love,  and 
and  make  us  from  this  moment  wholly  Thine. 


Devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  trie  Angels 

[From  a  pious  little  book,  published  in  Dublin 
with  the  imprimatur  both  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and 
Archbishop  Manning,  we  take  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels 
of  which  special  devotion  we  have  already  made 
mention  in  the  AVE  MARIA.  We  return  our  thanks 
to  the  kind  friend  who  sent  us  the  little  book,  and 
also  to  Col.  Elmer  Otis,  who  has  recently  sent  us 
many  very  interesting  Frencli  documents  concern- 
ing the  wonders  wrought  by  the  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels.] 

The  title  of  th«  Queen  of  Angels  is  among  those 
most  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It 
honors  her  as  the  first  of  all  created  beings,  and 
she  has  ever  been  pleased  to  multiply  her  favors 
in  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  her  under  this  name, 
and'  to  obtain  special  graces  for  the  faithful  who 
invoke  her  as  the  Queen  of  Angels. 

Pressing  solicitations  from  many  pious  persons, 
as  well  as  the  impulse  of  our  own  heart,  urge  us 
to  give  a  simple  and  exact  account  of  the  Devotion 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  established  in  the  parish 
of  Pouvourville,  where  we  have  ourselves  witnessed 
the  daily  grates  that  are  obtained. 

But,  before  speaking  of  PouvoHirville,  we  think 
it  well  to  give  some  particulars  regardiag  the  an- 
cient origin  of  Devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels, 
and  the  celebrated  Indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  it.  We  quote 
from  a  work  by  Father  Chalippe,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis: — 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  soiae  pil- 
grims from  Palestine  built  by  the  road  side,  in  the 
plain  of  Assisi,  a  poor  little  chapel  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  Josaphat.  Le- 


gends say  that  this  humble  chapel  was  dear  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  A  heavenly  light  often  shone  there 
by  night,  and  the  angels  were  often  heard  singing 
their  sweet  songs  in  the  midst  of  that  supernatural 
brightness.  The  chapel  soon  came  to  be  called  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  and  later  it  was  known  as  the 
Portiuncula,  either  on  account  of  its  small  size,  or 
because  the  Benedictine  Fathers  had  some  little 
portions  of  ground  lying  near  it.  It  was  here  tnat 
Francis,  the  apostle  and  herald  of  poverty,  took 
shelter  with  his  first  disciples;  here  his  little  fam- 
ily grew  up  under  the  loving  eye  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven ;  here  he  passed  days  and  nights  in  prayer 
and  tears,  and  of  all  the  graces  which  he  received 
in  this  holy  place  the  most  precious  undoubtedly 
was  the  indulgence  whose  history  we  give. 

One  night  in  the  month  of  October,  1221,  Francis, 
prostrate  in  his  ceil,  was  praying  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  whose  wretched  state  filled  him 
with  sadness,  when  an  angel  came  and  summoned 
him  to  the  church.  Francis  arose  joyfully  and 
went  to  the  church.  A  glorious  sight  met  his  eyes. 
Jesus  was  standing  on  the  altar,  His  most  Holy 
Mother  was  at  His  right  hand,  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  heavenly  spirits.  The 
poor  man  of  Assisi  fell  on  his  knees,  and  bowing 
to  the  earth,  adored  the  Son  of  God.  While  he 
was  worshipping,  our  Saviour  said  to  him :  "  Fran- 
cis, you  and  your  brethren  have  a  great  zeal  for 
souls;  you  have  been  placed  as  a  torch  in  the 
world,  therefore  ask  what  you  will  for  the  good  of 
the  nations  and  for  the  glory  of  My  name." 

Francis  was  struck  with  wonder.  What  should 
he  ask?  Blessings  for  his  Order  and  promises 
for  its  future  ?  No ;  he  cares  for  one  thing  only — 
sinners  are  perishing — let  sinners  be  saved  I  So 
he  prayed  and  said :  "  My  most  Holy  Lord,  I,  al- 
though but  a  miserable  sinner,  pray  Thee  of  Thy 
goodness  to  grant  to  men,  that  all  who  shall  visit 
this  church  after  making  their  confession  to  a  priest, 
may  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  their  sins, 
and  I  beg  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Thy  Mother,  and  the 
advocate  of  the  human  race,  to  intercede  for  ine 
that  this  favor  may  be  bestowed  upon  me."  Mary 
looked  up ;  she  turned  towards  her  beloved  Son, 
and  a  mystery  of  love  was  enacted  in  that  place, 
which  had  become  a  paradise.  Jesus  said  to  Fran- 
cis, "  You  ask  a  great  thing,  but  you  shall  receive 
yet  greater  favors;  your  prayer  is  heard.  I  will 
only  that  this  indulgence  should  be  ratified  by  him 
to  whom  I  have  given  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing." 

On  the  morrow,  Francis  accompar 
Masse  of  Marrignan,  set  off  for 
the  Pope,  Honorius  III  was  th( 
ing  admitted  into  the  presence 
Pontiff,    he  said  to  him  with 
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"Holy  Father,  some  years  ago  I  repaired  a  little 
church  ill  your  dominions,  I  beg  you  to  grant  to 
it  a  free  indulgence  without  the  obligation  tof  of- 
fering an  alms."  The  Pope  represented  to  him  that 
any  one  who  would  gain  an  indulgence  ought  to 
merit  it,  especially  by  works  of  charity,  and  then 
asked,  "For  how  many  years  do  you  ask  this  in- 
dulgence ?"  "May  it  please  your  Holiness,"  said 
Francis,  "to  give  me  souls  rather  than  years." 
"And  how  would  you  have  souls?"  rejoined 
the  Pope.  "I  wish,"  replied  Francis,  "that,  with 
the  permission  of  your  Holiness,  those  who  shall 
enter  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  with 
contrite  hearts,  after  confession  and  communion, 
may  receive  perfect  remission  of  their  sins  in 
this  world  and  the  next."  The  Pope  then  said, 
"Francis,  the  thing  you  ask  is  great,  and  quite 
contrary  to  custom."  "Holy  Father,"  answered 
Francis,  "  I  ask  it,  not  in  my  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  who  has  sent  me."  Heavenly  in- 
spiration visited  the  Pope,  and  he  repeated  thrice, 
"Let  it  be  done  according  to  your  desire."  The 
Cardinals  who  were  present  having  observed  that 
an  indulgence  so  precious  might  interfere  with 
that  granted  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  the  tomb  of 
the  holy  Apostles,  he  said,  "  the  concession  is  made, 
let  us  only  modify  it;"  and  recalling  Francis  he 
added,  "  this  indulgence  is  perpetual,  but  only  for 
one  day  in  each  year." 

Francis  bowed  his  head  respectfully  and  returned 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Portiuncuia,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  apostolic  and  mortified  life,  waiting  till 
it  should  please  God  to  fix  in  some  special  manner 
the  day  for  the  indulgence  he  had  just  obtained. 

Two  years  passed.  Francis  was  again  praying 
in  his  cell  during  one  of  the  long  winter  nights. 
The  devil  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  not 
watch  so  much,  for  that  repose  was  absolutely 
necessary  at  his  age.  Perceiving  the  malice  of 
the  evil  one,  Francis  at  once  arose  and  went  out 
into  the  forest,  rolled  himself  in  the  snow,  and 
and  tore  his  flesh  with  the  thorns  and  briars,  say- 
ing, "It  is  better  to  suffer  this  pain  with  Jesus 
Christ  than  to  follow  the  counsels  of  an  enemy 
who  would  deceive  me."  And  now  a  great  light 
surrounded  him,  and  showed  him  a  fresh  wonder, 
the  thorn-bushes  into  which  he  had  thrown  him- 
self had  become  rose-trees,  and,  spite  of  the  cold 
of  the  season,  those  rose-trees  (which  are  still  to 
be  seen  green  and  thornless)  were  covered  with 
white  and  red  flowers.  Angelic  voices  said  to  him, 
"Francis,  hasten  to  the  church ;  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  holy  Mother  are  waiting  for  you  there ! "  And 
immediately  his  habit  became  white  ar  snow;  he 
gathered  twfclv^  white  and  twelve  red  roses,  and 
&3  he  went.  to.  church  the  path  seemed  to  him 
to  be  richly  adorned.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before 


our  Saviour,  and  humbly  prayed,  "Most  Holy  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  Saviour  of  the  human  race, 
deign,  in  Thy  great  mercy,  to  fix  the  day  of  the 
indulgence  Thou  hast  granted  for  this  holy  place." 
Our  Lord  answered,  "that  it  was  to  be  from  the 
evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  Apostle  St.  Peter 
was  delivered  from  his  chains,  to  the  evening  of  the 
day  following."  And  the  choir  of  angels  sang  the 
TeDeum.  ThePope  confirmed  the  indulgence,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  solemnly  published. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  origin  of  De- 
votion to  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  and  of  this  fa- 
mous indulgence  connected  with  it,  we  will  return 
to  our  subject,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  history  of  this 
Devotion  at  Pouvourville. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

ADRIFT. 

BY  MBS.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 
PART  II. 

CHAPTER  I. — (CONTINUED.) 
"  Small  blame  to  you,  Anne ;  no  wonder  you  could 
not  find  your  way  through  this  rambling  old  place. 
Here's  your  breakfast,  nice  and  hot,  by  the  fire; 
put  it  upon  the  table,  and  sit  down  and  eat  it;" 
said  Mrs.  Dahl,  kindly.  Amy  was  hungry,  and  ate 
with  a  wholesome  appetite,  which  was  whetted 
by  rest  and  the  pure  rare  air  she  had  been  breathing 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Having  finished 
her  meal,  she  began  almost  involuntarily  to  assist 
Mrs.  Dahl  in  such  a  handy,  knowing  manner, 
that  the  good  woman  was  convinced  that  her 
domestic  training  had  been  so  far  pretty  thor- 
ough; she  seemed  to  understand  exactly  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  the  least  hint  was  sufficient  for  her 
to  do  what  she  had  to  do,  quickly  and  deftly.  She 
had  a  purpose  in  work  now — that  child  nine  years 
old — a  purpose  that  grew  and  strengthened  day  by 
day,  that  brightened  her  life,  and  kept  her  from 
minding  the  petty  vexations  and  exasperating  tri- 
als that  in  time  got  to  be  strewn  like  thorns  and 
flouts  in  her  way.  After  the  breakfast  table  was 
cleared  off,  the  room  swept,  and  everything  ar- 
ranged for  the  twelve  o'clock  dinner,  Mrs.  Dahl 
went  down  to  the  dairy,  taking  Amy  with  her. 
Two  large  apartments,  built  on  solid  stone  arches, 
over  a  mountain  brook,  and  shaded  by  great  beeches, 
alders  and  hemlocks,  formed  the  dairy.  The  floors 
were  tiled,  and  the  wrall,s  .  as  white  as  snow;  tho 
window-panes,  with  fine  wire  shutters  outside, 
were  as  clear  as  crystal.  One  of  these  apartments 
was  for  milk,  cream,  churning  and  washing  butter; 
there  were  wide,  deep  troughs  for  the  milk-pans 
and  stone  cream-jars;  there  were  marble  tubs 
for  washing  the  butter,  and  marble  slabs  for  work- 
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ing  it  into  rolls  and  printing  it  for  the  market. 
In  the  other  room  there  were  big  vats  and  cheese- 
presses,  boxes  filled  with  old  cheeses,  others  piled 
up  and  waiting  for  the  new  ones,  withal  a  smell 
not  of  'Araby  the  blest.'  The  place  was  like  a 
beehive,  the  girls  swarming  in  and  out,  each 
busy  with  her  own  special  work,  singing  or  chat- 
tering with  each  other  like  blackbirds.  Mrs.  Dahl 
inspected  things  generally,  saw  that  the  porcelain- 
lined  vessels  were  free  of  dust  and  streaks  of  cream, 
turned  about  twenty  prints  of  butter  back  into  the 
roll,  because  it  was  not  printed  clearly,  and  here 
and  there  saw  that  things  were  not  being  handled 
and  done  in  a  slovenly  manner — all  of  which,  in 
her  peremptory,  kind,  cheerful  way,  she  set  right 
by  having  them  clone  over  again.  In  the  cheese- 
room  she  put  her  own  hands  to  some  delicate 
preparations,  and  examined  the  cream  in  its  various 
stages,  to  see  -which  was  ripest,  and  which  ready 
for  rennet,  tumeric  and  what  not,  for  in  her  great 
knowledge  and  experience  the  success  of  her  far- 
famed  cheese  depended.  In  a  day  or  two  Amy 
had  her  allotted  tasks,  sometimes  working  with 
Mrs.  Dahl,  sometimes  in  the  dairy,  with  the 
women,  who  seeing  that  she  knew  how  to  hold 
her  tongue,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  her  concerning  herself,  and  that  she 
was  growing  in  favor  with  John  Dahl  and  his  wife, 
began  to  grow  jealous,  twit  and  chaff  her.  Old 
Andy  and  Bob  were  friendly  whenever  she  saw 
them,  but  their  work  lay  far  apart  from  hers. 
Sometimes  she  couldn't  stand  the  rough  jokes  and 
cruel  gibes  of  these  coarse  women  and  used  to  run 
away  and  have  a  good  cry  to  herself;  "  but  why 
after  all,"  she  thought,  "need she  care;  for  wasn't 
she  going  back  home  some  day  ?"  They  got  to 
calling  her  names  after  a  while,  such  as  "  Come-by- 
chanpe ; "  "  Witch-child ; "  "  Trotty,"  and  "  Frousy- 
head,"  by  way  of  exasperating  her  into  telling 
them  where  she  came  from  and  whose  child  she 
was;  but  with  rare  wisdom  she  held  her  peace,  and 
only  that  her  face  grew  red  and  hot,  and  her  eyes 
wore  the  look  of  a  hunted  hare  in  them,  no  one 
could  have  told  how  their  shafts  hurt  her.  Mrs. 
Dahl  was  fond  and  proud  of  her  dairy  and  its 
work,  and  she  wanted  to  make  Amy  an  expert,  as 
she  was  herself,  in  everything  appertaining  to  it, 
hence  she  left  her  there  the  forenoon  of  every  day 
to  be  taught  practically.  After  that,  she  assisted 
Mrs.  Dahl  in  the  house,  and  sat  down  beside  her 
when  everything  was  done,  to  help  about  light 
sewing  or  the  darning. 

Nothing  was  required  of  her  beyond  her  strength, 
and  she  would  have  been  comparatively  happy 
had  it  not  been  for  the  enmity  of  the  coarse,  igno- 
rant women  at  the  dairy,  who,  having  no  fixed 
religious  principles  of  any  sort  or  degree,  and  un- 


der no  restraints  of  a  high  moral  nature,  held  con- 
versations in  her  presence  which  but  for  her  per- 
fect innocence  would  have  corrupted  and  stained 
her  mind.  They  made  her  wait  upon  them,  run 
errands  to  the  men  in  the  fields  or  barn,  and  when 
in  order  to  finish  her  own  task  she  refused  to  go, 
they  scolded  and  abused  her,  and  called  her  "Miss' 
Dahl's  spy."  But  the  brave  child  would  have  died 
before  she  complained,  and  that  they  knew,  hence 
they  tyrannized  over  her  at  will  when  they  had  the 
opportunity.  Mrs.  Dahl  gave  her  good,  substantial 
clothes,  not  forgetting  to  choose  pretty,  tasteful  col- 
ors in  her  dresses,  and  add  some  prettiness  in  the 
way  of  neat  collars,  and  a  ribbon-bow  or  two  for  the 
throat,  and  she  was  always  helped  plentifully  to 
the  best  there  was  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Dahl  was 
getting  to  love  the  child,  who,  grateful  at  heart  for 
all  her  kindness,  was  affectionate  and  obedient  in 
all  things.  But  she  was  puzzled  as  to  how  she 
should  ever  be  able  to  make  money  to  get  back 
home,  seeing  that  nothing  there  belonged  to 
her.  She  knew  that  Rob  went  out  chestnut- 
hunting  on  Sundays,  and  later  on  got  loads  of  wal- 
nuts; and  she  used  to  see  him  'curing'  the  skins 
of  rabbits  that  he  snared  or  shot.  She  asked  him 
one  day  what  he  did  with  them  all,  and  he  told 
her  that  he  sold  them  to  a  pedler  whose  wagon 
came  to  the  farm  twice  a  year.  After  that  she 
heard  one  of  the  dairy-women  telling  another 
how  many  socks  she  had  ready  for  the  pedler, — 
the  result  of  three  months'  knitting.  Then  Amy 
resolved  that  she  would  ask  Mrs.  Dahl  to  teach  her 
how  to  knit  socks  and  stockings ;  oh !  she  would 
be  so  diligent  to  learn,  so  swift  after  she  knew 
how  to  use  the  needles  and  fashion  and  frame  the 
stockings;  they  should  be  so  smooth  and  fine  that 
the  pedler  would  be  sure  to  give  her  a  good  price 
for  them,  and  she  would  knit  and  save,  and  knit 
and  save,  until  she  had  enough  money  to  pay  her 
way  home, — keeping  her  secret  so  that  no  one 
should  suspect  or  prevent  her.  And  she  did  ask  Mrs. 
Dahl,  the  very  next  day,  who  not  only  agreed  will- 
ingly to  teach  her  the  art  of  knitting,  but  promised, 
after  she  had  learnt  how,  to  give  her  a  lot  of  her  fine 
yarn  that  she  might  knit  some  hose  of  a  superior 
quality  to  sell.  "For  you  know,  Anne,"  said  the 
thrifty  woman,"  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  have  some- 
thing laid  by  against  you  grow  up  and  get  married." 
Amy  thanked  Mrs.  Dahl,  but  a  little  shame  was 
mixed  with  her  gratitude,  for  she  could  not  help 
feeling  that  she  was  deceiving  the  kind  woman  by 
having  far  different  motives  than  a  desire  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  saving. 

"And  when  you  earn  a  dollar  or  so,  Anne,  I'll 
buy  you  some  fine  colored  zephyr  wool  at  Ebens- 
burg,  when  I  go  over  to  do  some  shopping  before 
Christmas,  and  show  you  how  to  crochet  the  pretti- 
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est  baby-socks  you  ever  saw ;  you'll  get  a  better  price 
for  them  than  the  stockings,  and  the  work  will 
suit  your  little  hands  better."  The  matter  being 
settled,  Amy  was  a  happy  child  that  day,  heed- 
less of  outside  annoyances,  and  deaf  to  the  usual 
exasperating  chaff  of  the  women  at  the  dairy,  who 
couldn't  imagine  what  had  come  over  her;  she  ran 
about  with  such  a  spring,  and  sang  over  her  work  in 
tones  so  merry  and  sweet  that  they  held  their 
tongues  several  times  to  listen,  for  they  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it  before.  It  was  a  "white 
day"  altogether  for  Amy. 

On  Sundays,  after  certain  necessary  things  were 
attended  to  in  house,  dairy  and  barn,  there  was 
holiday  at  Dahl's  farm,  but  nobody  went  to  church 
or  meeting;  they  were  all,  from  the  "boss"  and 
h's  wife,  down  to  the  cowboys,  a  godless  set. 
Some  of  the  folks  slept  half  the  day,  and  lounged 
about  in  the  sunshine,  smoking  and  chatting, 
the  other  half;  others  went  off  frolicking  some- 
where ;  the  women  who  remained  at  home  over- 
hauled their  boxes,  made  up  rustic  fineries,  and 
sewed  or  knitted  as  the  fancy  served  them,  nobody 
interfering-  All  this  was  new  to  Amy,  who  had 
lived  in  the  land  of  the  Puritans,  and  had  always 
seen  this  day  hedged  about  with  the  terrors  of  the 
law  and  kept  holy  to  utter  weariness ;  but  on  the 
whole  she  liked  being  free  to  do  what  she  pleased, 
without  question  or  restraint,  here  among  these 
mountain  pagans,  and  was  happier  by  far  than 
when  she  used  to  sit  in  moral  stocks  under  the 
shadow  of  Sinai.  Under  the  great,  rustling  crim- 
son-and-gold  trees  of  the  old  forest,  through  which 
the  solemn  undertone  of  the  wind  made  moan  un- 
speakably solemn  and  tranquilizing,  where  only  the 
birds,  the  squirrels  and  herself  flitted  about,  her 
heart  used  to  grow  up  to  God  with  simple  childlike 
love ;  tender  thoughts  would  come  to  her  about  the 
sweet  Mother  of  His  Son,  and  the  Angel  who — all 
unseen — she  believed  ever  walked  with  her,  until 
some  beautiful  hymn  burst  from  her  lips  and 
thrilled  the  silence  of  nature  with  adoring  strains 
and  words  of  praise  to  the  Creator.  It  sounds 
dramatic  to  relate,  but  the  lonely  child  had  no 
such  thought;  her  simple  worship  was  the  spon- 
taneous outgush  of  her  heart  to  Him  who  had  made 
the  world  so  beautiful;  she  had  never  felt  devout, 
even  though  she  used  to  sing  in  the  Puritan  meet- 
ing house  at  home ;  she  had  been  maltreated  and 
made  miserable  there  in  the  name  of  religion  until 
in  her  wicked  little  heart  she  hated  and  feared  it ; 
but  now,  softened  by  human  kindness,  in  a  meas- 
ure free,  with  no  grim  spiritual  restraints  full  of 
gloom  and  dread  to  shadow  her  life,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  she  thought  the  people  around  her  were 
better  Christians  than  the  "children  of  light"  she 
had  left  behind  her:  or  that  even  in  the  land  of 


bondage  she  could  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  as  she 
had  never  sung  them  there  ?  Not  that  Amy  spent 
her  Sundays  in  religious  exercises:  far  from  it; 
but  these  were  her  sometimes-moods,  while,  in 
thought  and  mind,  there  was  ever  a  more  recol- 
lected and  tender  sense  of  God  than  she  was  ever 
conscious  of  before ;  indeed  it  can  scarcely  bo  said 
she  was  conscious  of  it  now,  but  it  was  there  all  the 
same. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  she  put  on  her  hood  and 
shawl  and  trudged  through  the  snow,  knee-de«p, 
to  the  barn,  to  look  at  a  two  days  old  Alderuey 
calf:  the  cow  was  lying  down,  her  eyes  half  closed, 
chewing  her  cud,  while  the  calf  as  if  pleased  with 
its  own  legs  seemed  to  be  making  experiments 
with  them  to  see  how  long  he  could  stand  upon 
them,  and  to  what  extent  they  would  bear  him 
prancing  round  his  mother.  Amy  approached  the 
warm  sunny  corner,  and  stood  holding  cut  her 
hand,  which  the  calf  presently  approached  and 
licked  off  the  salt  she  had  rubbed  on  it ;  then  she 
smoothed  its  sleek  sides,  patted  and  crooned  to  it, 
and  finally  sat  down  upon  a  heap  of  clean  straw  near 
by,  the  soft  creature  following,  its  great  brown  eyes 
watching  her  face  as  if  he  were  doing  his  best  to 
think  what  manner  of  beast  or  fowl  she  might  be. 
Just  then  Rob  came  into  the  barn  and  looked  very 
sheepish  when  he  saw  Amy  sitting  there  in  the 
straw  fondling  the  sleek  little  animal,  which  now 
rubbed  its  nose  against  her  cheek  and  let  her 
smooth  its  soft  ears.  He  did  not  go  back,  however, 
but  pretended  to  be  busy  hanging  up  some  cast 
horse-shoes  on  a  nail ;  then  he  put  an  armful  of 
timothy  grass  into  the  hay-cutter,  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  chop  a  lot  of  short  feed  for  the  cow. 

"AJ.nt  you  afraid  of  that  cow?"  he  said  after 
awhile;  "she's  the  savagest  one  on  the  farm-" 

"  No :  I'm  not  afraid.  Don't  you  see  she  knows 
I  wouldn't  hurt  her  baby ! " 

"!Baby ! "   said  Rob,  with  a  big  boy-laugh. 

"  Calf  then.  See  how  kind  her  big  brown  eyes 
are,  watching  me.  She  knows." 

"  She'll  make  a  pitch  at  you  presently  if  you  don't 
mind  and  get  out  of  her  way." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  replied  Amy,  still  smoothing 
the  calf,  which  was  now  lying  down  in  the  straw 
with  its  head  upon  her  lap. 

"Rob  began  to  chop  the  fine  sweet  hay,  keeping 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  cow,  for  he  noticed 
that  her  ears  twitched,  while  her  eyes  began  to  roll 
sullenly,  showing  a  streak  of  reddish  white  above 
them.  The  calf,  now  tired  of  Amy's  blandish- 
ments, suddenly  got  restive,  bleated,  threw  up  its 
hind  legs  almost  upsetting  her,  while  at  the  same 
instant  the  cow,  having  risen,  lowered  her  head  and 
made  a  lunge  at  her,  but  not  in  time  to  harm  her : 
for  Rob,  on  the  alert,  sprang  forward,  snatched 
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moved  at  the  railing,  he  touched  the  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  with  the  top  of  his  mitre:  hcec  meminisse 
juvabit.  He  it  was,  also,  who  first  honored  our 
Commencements  with  his  episcopal  presence,  and 
well  do  we  yet  remember  the  leading  points  of  his 
admirable  address,  in  which  he  feelingly  invited 
the  first  pioneers  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross 
here  to  be  satisfied  with  the  merit  and  honor  of 
burying  themselves  in  the  foundations  of  the  work. 
May  he  lire  a  score  of  years  yet,  and  visit  again 
and  often,  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart,  the  various 
spots  he  found  in  a  state  of  wilderness,  and  in 
which  the  fresh  seed  of  example  and  doctrine  he 
so  zealously  spread  in  all  directions  has  so  rapidly 
grown  that  many  a  desert  has  now  become  a  rich, 
fruitful  land.  May  he  .be  spared  long  enough  to 
enjoy  that  grand  solemnity  in  which  we  positively 
intend  to  entertain  our  venerated  Archbishop,  not 
exactly  as  he  never  was  in  his  life,  but  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability.  But  when  will  this  be  ?  Much 
as  we  would  like  to  fix  the  epoch  and  the  day  of 
the  solemnity,  we  rather  reiterate  our  well-known 
declaration  never  to  see  the  new  church  a  dollar 
in  debt.  As  means  come  in,  the  work  shall  pro- 
gress. Three  things  must  be  accomplished  ere 
our  task  is  over,  viz.  the  Blessed  Virgin  must  be 
pleased  with  our  efforts;  our  friends,  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  monument,  must  be  forever  proud  of  it; 
and  we  ourselves,  when  praying  in  it,  must  feel 
under  a  serious  obligation  to  them  all.  Here  is 
work  before  us;  but  with  our  Blessed  Lady's  aid 
and  the  good  will  of  her  devoted  children  around 
us,  we  hope  to  bring  it  to  a  glorious  end.  E.  8. 
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James  McNulty,  South  Bend,  I  ml $10  00 

Martin  Billiard,  South  Bend,  Ind 10  00 

E.  Francis  Tissier,  St.  Louis,  Mo 10  00 

Wiliam  G.  Collins 10  00 

St.   Mary's  Academy,  Alexandria,  Va.,  for 

Sister  M.  Lcocadia,  Superior 10  00 

Edward  Summers,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 10  00 

Jacob  Chearhart,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 50  00 

Thomas  M.  O'Leary,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.. . .  10  00 
St  Joseph's  Novitiate,  Notre  Darne,  Ind., 

per  Rev.  A.  Louage 130  55 

Thomas  Hoban,  South  Bend,  Ind 5  00 

John  Webber,  Mishawaka,  Ind 10  00 

Holy  Cross,  Iowa,  per  Rev.  P.  Gillin 10  00 

Prof.  W.  Ivers,  Notre  Darne,  Ind 10  00 

Mrs.  W.  Ivers,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 10  00 

Miss  Maggie  Ivers,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 10  00 

Prof.  O.  Schnurrer,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 10  00 

J.  Freney,  Lowell,  Ind 10  00 

James  O'"Keefe,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 10  00 

John  M.  Cummin  us,  South  Bend,  Ind 10  00 

Thomas  Hurley,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 10  00 

Miss  Katie  Putnam,  Illinois 10  00 

Patrick  Martmrette,  Mendon,  Michigan. ..  10  00 


James  Claffey,  Bertrand,  Michigan 10  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Claffey,  Bertrand,  Michigan. . .  10  00 

John  Joseph  Claffey,  Bertrand,  Michigan.  10  00 

Francis  Xavier  Claffey,  Bertrand,  Mich. ..  10  00 

Daniel  Claffey,  Bertrand,  Michigan 10  00 

Catherine  Claffey,  Bertrand,  Michigan. ...  10  00 

Aloysius  Edward  Claffey,  Bertrand,  Mich..  10  00 

Margaret  E.  Kelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10  00 

Rev.  Wm.  Hughes,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  5  00 

Rev.  John  Ford,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 10  00 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Howard,  Notre  Dame, Ind. .  10  00 

Hon.  Judge  P.  B.  Ewing,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  10  00 

Hon.  Mrs.  P.  B.  Ewing,  Lancaster,  Ohio. .  10  00 

John  McGinis,  Genessee,  N.  Y 10  00 

Frank  McGinis,  Genessee,  N.  Y 10  00 

Bryan  McGinis,  Genessee,  N.  Y 10  00 

Denis  McGinis,  Genessee,  N.  Y 10  00 

James  McGinis,  Genessee,  N.  Y 10  00 

Daniel  McGinis,  Genessee,  N.  Y 10  00 

Mrs.  Clarke,  Columbus,  Ohio 10  00 

M.  R.  Keeiran,  Chicago,  Illinois 10  00 

Anonymous,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 1000 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelan,  Lancaster,  Ohio 30  00 

Jas.  M.  Miers,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Ohio 10  00 

Henry  M.  Bigelow,  Lancaster,  Ohio 10  00 

A  Poor  Anonymous  Priest,  whose  zeal  is 

for  Thy  house,  O  Lord ! 10  00 

Philomena  Buerkle,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.. .  10  00 

Miss  Retina  Herbert,  Cincinnati,  Ohio...  10  00 

Bro.  Vincent,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 10  00 

M.  Corbet t,  per  Mr.  Richard  Maher 10  00 
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Association   of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 


FROM  THE  24rrn  OF  Nov.  TO  THE  80  OF  DECEMBER. 
One  hundred  and  four  letters  have  been  entered 
on  our  register ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  new 
associates  have  been  enrolled ;  conversion  has 
been  asked  for  twenty-one  individuals  and  one 
family;  forty-one  sick  individuals  and  one  family 
have  been  recommended;  various  favors  have 
been  solicited — for  seventy-one  individuals,  one 
community,  one  family,  two  schools  and  three 
sodalities. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

We  give  the  following  extracts: 

"You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  one  cure  has 
been  effected  through  the  miraculous  water  re- 
ceived— a  running  sore  of  twelve  years,  the  water 
being  applied  after  previous  devotions,  Masses, 
confession  and  Holy  Communion."...."!  have 
been  sick  for  over  three  years,  and  I  feared  that 
my  children  would  be  orphans;  but  thanks  and 
praise  be  to  Our  Saviour  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
since  I  got  the  water  of  Lourdes  I  feel  like  another 
person,  stout  and  healthy.  My  son  was  for  some 
days  without  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  as  soon  as 
he  used  the  blessed  water  he  was  restored  to  his 
walk  and  health.  All  kinds  of  happiness  have 
been  conferred  on  my  family  since  the  water  en- 
tered my  house." "With  many  thanks  to 
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Almighty  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  I  am  quite 
well  now.  I  gave  the  rest  of  the  water  to  persons 
who  were  suffering;  all  received  good  from  it." 
...  ."Our  Blessed  Mother  has  shown  her  power 
and  goodness  in  an  especial  manner  to  a  lady 
suffering  with  rheumatism  for  the  last  five  years. 
She  has  been  unable  to  kneel  for  three  years. 
I  gave  her  some  of  the  water;  she  applied 
it,  and  is  now  able  to  kneel  and  use  her  limbs. 
Please  help  us  to  return  thanks  to  the  Blessed 

Virgin." "I  gave  some  of  the  water  you  sent 

me  to  an  old  lady  who  was  lying  for  death,  and, 
thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Mother,  she  is  able  to  do 

her  work  again." "I  have  derived  a  very  great 

benefit  from  the  precious  water.  I  had  been  a 
great  sufferer  for  many  years,  but  now  I  have 
gained  strength,  and  my  friends  are  surprised  to 

see  such  an  improvement." "An  old  lady  was 

bitten  by  a  sow  that  had  young  pigs;  she  caught 
her  by  the  arm,  and  it  was  hard  for  two  men  to 
make  her  let  her  hold  go.  The  doctor  was  sent 
for  to  dress  her  arm.  The  poor  woman  suffered 
horribly;  the  arm  began  to  mortify,  so  much  so 
that  some  of  the  flesh  ought  to  be  cut  and  also 
the  rotten  chords.  It  was  the  ninth  day  after  the 
accident  that  I  saw  her;  she  was  in  a  bad  state, 
and  it  was  hard  to  stand  the  smell  from  the  arm. 
I  applied  the  water  myself,  and  immediately 
she  said,  in  presence  of  many  then  in  the  room, 
that  the  pain  had  left  her;  she  is  almost  well. 
The  doctor,  unaware  of  the  application  of  the 
water,  was  surprised  that  such  wounds  healed  so 
soon.". . .  ."Another  lady  had  a  very  bad  lump  in 
her  side.  The  three  or  four  doctors  who  attended 
her  seemed  to  do  her  no  good ;  she  was  confined 
to  her  bed.  I  gave  her  some  of  the  water,  and  in 
two  days  she  was  up.  She  is  able  now  to  do  her 

work." "The  holy  water  you  sent  me  has  done 

my  hand  and  fingers  a  great  deal  of  good.".... 
"My  little  boy's  leg  has  never  hurt  him  since  we 
first  used  the  water  on  it;  now  he  can  walk  without 

his  crutches." "The  use  of  the  water  has  served 

us  much  My  husband  was  taken  suddenly  with 
a  severe  attack  of  colic;  we  thought  he  could  not 
live.  I  gave  him  a  few  drops  of  the  blessed  water 
and  he  was  instantly  relieved,  thanks  to  our  Lord 
and  His  Holy  Mother.  I  was  myself  instantly 
cured  of  toothache  by  rubbing  my  jaw  with  a  lit- 
tle of  the  water." "I  wrote  for,  and  duly  re- 
ceived from  your  Reverence,  a  bottle  of  the  holy 
water  of  Lourdes — for  which  I,  and  the  parties 
who  received  it  from  me,  tender  you  our  heartfelt 
thanks,  and  above  all  to  God  and  Holy  Mary  Im- 
maculate, who  has  obtained  the  cure  of  the  party 
who  applied  for  it  for  a  bad  sore  on  his  jaw.  He 
is  now  nearly  recovered  from  its  effects.". . .  ."I 
wish  to  inform  you  of  the  cure  of  one  of  our  Sis- 


ters who  suffered  from  sore  throat,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  applying  to  her  duties  as  teacher. 
After  making  a  novena  and  using  tke  water  she 
was  cured,  thanks  to  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.". ..  ."A  very  remarkable  favor  has  been 
obtained  in  a  family  through  the  intercession  of 
Our  Blessed  Mother.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
say  more.'' 

O1HTUARIKS. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  mem- 
bers to  the  prayers  of  the  Association  :  MICHAEL 
HAIGERTY,  Loogootee,  Ind.;  Mies  ANN  BRAND,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  18th 
of  November;  MRS.  CATHERINE  COUGHLIN  and 
MARY  COFFEE,  both  lately  deceased  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.;  MR.  JAMES  KELLY,  who  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  15th,  fortified  with  the  last 
Sacraments. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


Publications. 

THE  ARK   OF  THE   PEOPLE.     By  Plato  Punchinello. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Friend  of  Catholic 

Civilization.     Philadelphia:    Peter  F.  Cunningham, 

29  South  Tenth  Street. 

The  Ark  of  the  People  is  verily  constructed  in 
a  winning  manner.  The  publisher  has  done  ish 
part  well  in  getting  it  up  in  handsome  style.  The 
translator  has  performed  his  task  as  conscien- 
tiously as  translators  generally  do — and  they  have 
a  conscience,  though  not  always  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  the  minor  rules  set  down  by  Bul- 
lions &  Co.  concerning  the  use  of  pronouns: — as 
where  the  definite  lie  is  substituted  for  the  definite 
one:  but  such  mistakes  we  have  found  in  more 
pretentious  translations  than  the  book  before  us. 
The  writer,  Plato  Punchinello,  composed  his  book 
in  French  and  addressed  Frenchmen.  He  wrote 
well  in  French,  and  put  forward  the  great  truths 
of  religion  in  a  manner  attractive  not  only  to 
Frenchmen  but  to  all  who  have  even  a  little  spark 
of  faith  under  the  cold  ashes  of  worldliness  and 
indifference  that  prevent  them  from  reading  the 
old-fashioned  books  on  Catholic  doctrine.  We 
think  the  book  will  be  read  not  only  with  much 
profit,  but  with  as  much  interest  as  a  well-written 
novel, — though  there  is  no  fiction  in  the  whole 
book,  but  strong  facts,  which  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  read  Protestant  histories  will  prove 
stranger  than  fiction.  We  would  call  attention  to 
the  twenty-fifth  Entertainment,  or  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  great  bugaboo,  the  Inquisition ;  but, 
in  fact,  every  chapter  should  be  read,  and  read 
after  the  perusal  of  the  excellent  Preface  by  Dr. 
Moriarty. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  M.  J.  Kearney,  Esq.    Enlarged  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   Baltimore:  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co. 
This  Catechism  is  designed  for  children  abou-t 
to  begin  the  study  of  history.    All,  we  believe,  ad- 
mit that  the  catechetical  form  is  the  best  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  and  it  is  but  too  true  that 
in  most  of  our  schools  the  study  of  History  is  put 
off  to  too  late  a  period.    We  can,  and  consequently 
do,  highly  recommend  this  useful  work. 

PRONOUNCING  HANDBOOK  OF  WOKDS  OFTEN  MISPRO- 
NOUNCED and  of  Words  to  which  a  Choice  of  Pronun- 
ciation is  Allowed.    By  Richard  Soule  and  Loomis 
J.  Campell.    Boston:    Lee  &  Shepard. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  little  book,  which 
contains  nearly  all  the  ugly  words  at  which  even 
good  readers  sometimes  stumble  and  stammer,  or 
at  least  are  affected  by  a  slight  cough  before  at- 
tempting to  pronounce  them. 
BROWNSON'S  REVIEW. 

As  our  readers  are  already  aware,  Dr.  Brownson 
intends  to  continue  this  last  series  of  his  Review, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  year  1874. 
We  were  highly  pleased  at  receiving  a  letter  from 
one  who  always  assists  good  undertakings,  instruct- 
ing \is  to  order  the  Review  to  be  sent  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  to  two  persons  of  our  acquaintance. 
No  better  Christmas  Gift  could  be  made  than  a 
year's  subscription  to  Brownsori's  Review. 
THE  MONTH:  A  Magazine  and  Review.  London: 
Simpkins,  Marshall  &  Co.,  and  Burns  &  Gates. 

We  have  three  monthly  publications  in  this 
country  which  should  be  found  in  every  Catholic 
library:  the  Catholic  World,  The  Record,  and  the 
De  la  Salle  Monthly.  But  besides  these  there  are 
several  English  publications  which  should  be  read 
by  all  who  wish  to  be  well  posted  in  Catholic  lit- 
erature and  on  Catholic  subjects.  Among  them 
we  kno\v  of  none  that  would  please — both  please 
and  instruct — so  much  as  the  excellent  periodical 
The  Month.  It  seems  strange  that  no  Catholic 
publisher  in  the  United  States  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  English  proprietors  to  have  it 
republished  in  this  country.  There  is  a  house  that 
republishes  the  four  principal  Quarterlies  of  Eng- 
land, and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  furnishes  them 
cheaper  to  American  readers  than  the  English 
publishers  do  to  Englishmen.  Why  could  not  the 
same  be  done  for  The  Month,  by  Mr.  Murphy,  or 
Messrs.  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co.  ?  Until  this  be  done  we 
must  get  The  Month  the  old  way;  that  is,  either 
through  some  publishing  house,  as  Messrs.  Kelly, 
Piet  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  or  by  sending  a  post-office 
order  direct  to  the  publishers  in  London.  The 
contents  of  The  Month  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  reading  subscribers 


may  expect  to  find  in  all  the  numbers:  The  Mas- 
sacre of  Tientsin  ;  A  Poet's  Dream  ;  The  Cradles 
of  Two  Heroes  ;  The  Old  Family  Records  of  Pro- 
vence ;  The  Revelations  of  General  La  Marmora; 
The  Insane  Catholic  Poor;  The  Canonization  of 
St.  John  Nepomucene  ;  Among  the  Prophets  ;  On 
the  Decisions  of  the  Holy  Office  on  Abyssinian 
Orders  ;  Reviews  and  Notices. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD. 

This  deservedly  popular  monthly,  for  Decem- 
ber, contains  its  usual  supply  of  excellent  reading 
matter. 

PETERS'  MUSICAL  MONTHLY. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  excellent  col- 
lection of  music,  for  December,  and  record  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Boyle,  of  the  Western  Branch 
of  Peters'  Music  Store,  St.  Louis. 


VICK'S  FLOHiL  GUIDE 

is  a  pamphlet  of  130  pages,  published  quarterly, 
and  besides  an  important  list  of  the  names  and 
prices  of  the  seeds  of  innumerable  flowers,  it  gives 
a  deal  of  useful  information  on  subjects  interest- 
ing to  almost  everybody,  whether  flower-growers 
or  not.  There  are  directions,  for  instance,  about 
floral  decorations  both  for  the  house  and  for  the 
church;  about  bouquet-making,  rockeries,  green- 
houses, annuals,  climbers,  everlastings,  ornamental 
grasses,  articles  for  home  decoration.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  say  that  all  should  have  this 
Guide,  no  matter  whether  they  take  pride  in  a  big 
flower-garden  or  in  two  or  three  flower-pots  on  the 
window-sill.  Address  James  Vick,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
GORDON  LODGE;  or  Retribution.  An  Autobiography 

By  Miss  M.  Agnes  White,  of  West  Virginia.    Balti- 

more: Kelly,  Piet  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  story,  and  well  told  ; 
so  well  told,  indeed,  that  we  hope  the  writer  will 
continue  to  use  her  pen  for  the  public  good  and 
pleasure.  In  revising  the  book  for  a  second 
edition  it  would  be  well  to  change  a  few  words 
here  and  there  that  are  evidently  the  writer's  own 
language  and  not  the  words  that  would  likely  be 
used  by  the  characters  into  whose  mouth  she  puts 
them.  For  instance,  the  gardener,  giving  his  tes- 
timony concerning  the  murder  of  Gerald,  says: 
"Amid  the  roaring  of  the  thunder  I  would  ascer- 
tain if  he  were  near  me."  Both  from  the  language 
he  uses  before  this  sentence,  as  well  as  from  his  posi- 
tion in  life,  it  is  not  1  ikely  he  would  say  "  ascertain  " 
for  "find  out."  And  Uncle  John  sometimes  uses 
the  adjective  "nice"  when  no  masculine  would  be 
likely  to  do  so.  But  these  are  little  niceties  that 
are  acquired  only  by  practice  —  and  long  practice, 
too  —  by  the  generality  of  story  writers.  The  tale 
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is  well  told,  and  though  it  seems  strange  that  no 
greater  exertions  than  those  specified  were  taken 
to  find  out  the  murderer,  and  that  the  young  hero 
was  kept  so  long  "reprieved,"  yet  this  very  thing 
that  seems  so  improbable,  and  mars  the  story  just 
a  little,  may  be  the  truest/art  in  the  tale. 

THE  YOUJCG  CATHOLIC,  for  December.    Catholic  Pub- 
lication Society — 9,  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

An  excellent  paper  for  children. 

RANDOM  RHYMES   from  January  to  December.     By 
Mrs.  Jerniugham. 

The  volume  contains  over  200  pages,  beautifully 
printed  from  new  type,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  is 
elegantly  bound  in  embossed  cloth,  with  appro- 
priate gilt  side.  The  edition  is  limited,  and  will 
be  sold  by  subscription  only,  delivered  free  to  any 
address  in  the  order  of  subscription,  on  receipt  of 
price,  $1.  Subscriptions  sent  by  mail,  or  other- 
wise, to  MRS.  JEHNINGHAM,  No.  4  South  Gay- 
Street,  or  to  the  office  of  The  Aldtne,  No.  13  South 
Holliday  Street,  Baltimore,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended  to.  We  cannot  give,  this  week,  as  full  a 
notice  of  Mrs.  Jerningham's  book  as  we  intend 
doing  soon.  The  readers  of  the  AVE  MARIA 
doubtless  remember  with  pleasure  some  beautiful 
verses  from  her  pen  in  former  volumes  of  the 
AVE  MARIA. 


Rome. 

A  letter  from  Rome,  dated  November  5,  says: 
On  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  the  Holy  Father  gave  judg- 
ment in  the  process  of  beatification  and  canonization 
of  the  Venerable  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  the  holy 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  of  France.  The  decree  affirmed  the  servant  of 
God  to  have  practised  in  the  heroic  degree  the  theo- 
logical virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  towards  God 
and  his  neighbor,  and  also  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
prudence,  justice,  fortitude, and  all  others  to  them  apper- 
taining; and  leave  was  given  to  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  four  miracles  necessary  to  canonization. 
The  Very  Rev.  Brother  Philip,  General  of  the  Order, 
returned  thanks.  In  reply  to  his  address,  the  Holy 
Father  delivered  an  allocution  in  which,  after  com- 
memorating the  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  the  first 
founders  of  Christianity  in  France  were  St.  Lazarus, 
whom  "  Jesus  loved,"  and  raised  from  the  dead,  with 
his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha;  she  who,  choosing  the 
better  part,  sat  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  and  she  who 
was  busied  in  providing  for  His  bodily  wants — the  Pope 
went  on  to  say: — "But  since  the  first  beginnings  of 
Christianity  there  has  arisen  in  France  a  multitude  of 
holy  souls  wholly  devoted  to  their  own  sanctification 
and  to  the  conversion  of  nations,  and  truly  one  may 
Bay  in  the  words  of  the  lesson  of  this  feast:  Ex  tribu 
Gallite  duodecim  millia  signati."  His  Holiness  went  on 
to  enumerate,  with  an  appropriate  eulogy  for  each,  the 
great  saints  of  France,  St.  Louis,King,  St.  Vincent  de- 
Paul,  St.  Francis  Regis,  St.  Joseph  Lahre,  St.  Germaine 
Cousin,  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  and  ex- 
horted  his  audience  to  invoke  their  suffrages  together 
with  those  of  the  saints  of  every  other  people  and 
nation  to  obtain  of  Almighty  God  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion and  repentance  for  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and 
the  Holy  See.  "The  act  which  has  just  been  accom- 
plished," continues  the  Holy  Father,  "proves  not  only 
the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See,  but  it  also  proves  the 
fecundity  of  the  Church  of  France,  which,  in  the  Vener- 
able Cation  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  has  given  to  the 
Catholic  world  a  new  religious  order  wholly  devoted 
to  the  education  of  Christian  youth." 

The  Holy  Father  concluded  his  discourse  by  express- 
ing his  fervent  wisli  that  the  youth  of  France  and  of 
Christendom  may  b<-  saved  from  corruption  and  the 


machinations  of  modern  impiety;  and  he  called  upon 
all  his  hearers  to  join  him  in  saying  the  collect  for  All 
saint's  day  for  that  intention. 

Thanks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

A  statue  of  the  Virgin,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  is 
about  to  lie  erected  at  Havre.  It  will  be  placed  just 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  by  which  the,  Germans 
were  Intending  to  enter  the  town,  and  will  bear,  in 
golden  letters,  the  following  inscription:  "  Le  Havre — 
Preserve  de  1'invasion  des  Prnssiens— 1870-1872."  The 
first  date  is  that  of  the  "  vow,"  the  second  of  the  "sub- 
scription," which  proceeds  entirely  from  the  ladies  of 
Havre,  and  amounts  to  about  £1,5000. 
• «•• • 

Persecution    of  the    Church    in   Ger- 
many. 

The  Bismarkian  persecution  of  the  Church  con- 
tinues with  unabated  vigour.  We  learn  from  Bcriiu 
telegams,  published  on  Thursday  last,  that  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  has  issued  a  circular  to  his 
subordinate  authorities  directing  them  to  proceed 
energetically,  without  any  personal  consideration, 
against  all  Catholic  priests  instituted  in  violation  of  the 
tyrannical  laws  of  last  May,  especially  in  the  archdio- 
cese of  Posen  and  Gnesen.  Fines  imposed  upon  such 
priests  for  officiating  without  State  licence  are  to  be 
enforced  with  rigour,  and  in  default  the  priests  are  to 
be  imprisoned  without  hesitation. 

According  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  both  Archbishop 
Melchers,  of  Cologne,  and  his  suffragan  Bishop,  Dr. 
Baudri,  attended  personally  on  Wednesday  at  the  trial 
instituted  against  them,  before  the  criminal  court,  for 
alleged  libel  against  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  congregations 
at  Cologne  and  Bonn.  The  accusation  is  directed 
against  the  Archbishop  as  author  of  a  decree  condemn- 
ing those  bodies,  and  against  the  suffragan  Bishop  for 
inserting  the  incriminated  article  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Gazette  of  the  diocese,  which  is  under  his  direction. 
The  judgment  demanded  by  the  Crown  prosecutor 
against  the  Archbishop  is  three  months'  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  and,  moreover,  a  fine,  of 
four  hundred  thalers,  with  the  alternative  of  three 
months'  of  additional  imprisonment,  and  against  Dr. 
Baudri  one  month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  or  else  six  months'  imprisonment. 
No  verdict  was  given  on  Wednesday,  judgment  being 
deferred  till  next  sitting.  On  Wednesday,  in  another 
trial  for  institution  of  a  priest,  at  which  he  did  not  at- 
tend Archbishop  Melchers  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  thalers,  with  the  alternative  of  two 
months'  imprisonment. 

Archbishop   Ledochowski. 

The  following  telegram  has  been  received; 

BERLIN,  Dec.  3. — Archbishop  Ledochowski  replies 
to  the  demand  of  the  German  Government  for  his 
resignation,  refusing  to  comply,  declaring  that  he  is 
responsible  only  to  the  Pope. 


THERE  has  been  a  Social  Science  Congress  in  Rome. 
At  one  of  its  sessions  a  certain  Professor  Sbarbo,  was 
heard  to  say:  "  We  must  replace  religion  by  philoso- 
phy; prayer  by  reason  in  the  schools.  Religion  is  the 
enemy  of  mankind."  This  speech  was  greatly  ap- 
plauded. 

<»» 

Baldassare  Odescalchi,  who  played  the  part  of  bailiff 
to  the  great  Society  which  his  uncle  so  lately  illus- 
trated, is  the  son  of  the  Princess  Odescalchi  nt'e  Bra- 
mcka,  a  Polish  lady,  whose  zeal  in  favor  of  His  Holiness 
and  in  that  of  all  the  charities  of  Rome,  has  won  for 
her  universal  esteem  and  respect.  How  the  heart  of 
this  Christian  mother  must  bleed  at- the  sight  of  the 
uuworthv  conduct  of  her  son. 
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When  we  speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus  Christ;  speaking  of  her  grandeur 

we  speak  of  God's  own  grandeur.     After  God,  nothing  in  heaven 

or  on  earth  is  greater  than  Mary.— CARD,  DE  BERULLE, 

Vol.  IX.          NOTRE  DAME,  IND.,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1873.         No.  52. 


Devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE   DEVOTION   TO   OUR  LADY 
OF  THE  ANGELS  AT  POUVOURVILLE, 

Pouvourville  is  a  small  parish  in  the  outskirts 
of  Toulouse,  near  the  road  to  Montpelier.  It  is 
most  pleasantly  situated  on  the  hilly  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  looking  down  on  a  beautiful  plain.  Any 
inhabitant  of  Toulouse  must  remember  the  view 
from  the  higher  ground  above  the  village,  the 
lovely  landscape  that  lay  at  his  feet  as  he  stood 
there,  and  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  old 
capital  of  Languedoc  with  its  natural  barrier  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

But  the  special  privilege  of  this  parish  is  its  pos- 
session of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chosen  by  God  as  a 
place, of  most  abundant  graces. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels  existed  in  this  neighborhood 
in  former  days,  and  that  Franciscan  monks  were 
its  promoters.  Not  many  years  since,  two  natives 
of  this  parish  died  in  Toulouse,  one  of  them  was 
eighty,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  five  years 
of  age.  Each  was  visited  when  on  his  death-bed 
by  some  pious  persons,  and  was  advised  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels.  The 
countenance  of  each  of  the  dying  men  brightened 
up  at  this  sweet  name,  which  brought  back  to 
their  minds  the  happy  memories  of  their  early 
days,  and  they  declared  that  they  had  often  heard 
it  from  their  mothers'  lips,  and  had  been  taught  to 
use  it  in  their  prayers. 

The  moment  appointed  by  God  for  the  revival 
of  this  ancient  devotion  at  Pouvourville  at  length 
arrived.  The  most  Blessed  Virgin,  who  had  selec- 


ted the  spot  to  be  one  of  her  favored  shrines,  made 
her  choice  known  in  the  following  manner: 

At  midnight,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1856,  a  young 
man  named  Mary  Frederic  de  Bray  lay  dying  in 
the  castle  of  Bellevue,  very  near  Toulouse.  He 
had  long  been  suffering  from  a  most  serious  ill- 
ness which  had  lately  become  complicated  with 
three  other  maladies  of  an  alarming  character. 
All  means  for  his  recovery  had  been  tried,  he  had 
consulted  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Paris, 
Montpelier,  Turin,  and  Florence;  but  human  sci- 
ence was  of  no  avail,  and  God  Himself  seemed  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  prayers  made  on  his  behalf. 

The  power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  wondrous! 
Just  as  the  sick  man  seemed  about  to  breathe  his 
last,  he  said  with  his  failing  voice,  to  the  Queen  of 
Angels,  these  words:  "I  make  the  vow."  The 
Blessed  Virgin  accepted  as  a  condition  of  his  cure 
a  vow  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  at  Assisi.  He  had  hardly  pro- 
nounced it  when  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
sorrowing  mother  and  relations,  he  rose  up,  cured. 
The  family  doctor,  who  had  attended  him  for  many 
years,  certified  his  recovery,  and  could  not  help 
exclaiming  "  This  is  a  real  miracle ! "  Being  some 
days  after  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the  oc- 
currence to  Monseigneur  Mioland,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  he  confirmed  the  story  we  have  told, 
adding,  "My  lord,  I  will,  if  need  be,  attest  and 
sign  it  with  my  blood." 

Such  was  the  marvel  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  wished  to  see  this  ancient 
devotion  revived  at  Pouvourville. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  progress  which  it 
has  made,  thanks  to  the  favors  granted  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  to  the  visibly  increasing  protection 
of  our  Lady. 

Not  long  before  this  time  our  holy  and  revered 
Pontiff,  Pius  IX,  had  proclaimed  the  dogma  of 
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the  Immaculate  Conception.  A  pious  prelate  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  informed  him  of  the  event  which 
we  have  related,  and  he  was  graciously  pleased, 
in  answer  to  a  petition  presented  by  this  prelate, 
to  grant  the  great  favor  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
Portiuncula  to  the  parish  of  Pouvourville.  The 
inhabitants  received  this  benefit  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  decided  to  celebrate  the  feast  with  all 
possible  devotion.  When  the  day  arrived,  all  field 
work  was  abandoned  in  the  parish;  and,  for  many 
miles  round,  men  and  women,  old  people  and 
children,  vied  with  each  other  in  manifesting  their 
filial  devotion  to  Mary. 

The  2nd  of  August  always  calls  forth  the  same 
tokens  of  faith  and  love.  Year  by  year  an  immense 
cr^wd  fills  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  parish  church 
of  Pouvourville,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  hav- 
ing named  it  as  the  Provisional  Sanctuary,  until 
the  alms  of  the  faithful  suffice  to  raise  a  fitter 
temple  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels. 


CHAFfER  III. 

CONGREGATION  OP  OUR  LADY  OP  THE  ANGELS  AT 
POUVOURVILLE. 

The  favor  which  he  had  received  inspired  Father 
de  Bray  with  the  desire  of  founding  at  Poavour- 
ville  a  Congregation  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels,  which  might  extend  throughout  the  world, 
and  give  many  souls  an  easy  access  to  the  graces 
which  she  bestowed  on  those  who  confide  in  her 
assistance. 

The  object  of  this  Congregation  is  to  render 
special  honor  to  our  Lady  under  her  title  of  Queen 
of  Angels,  and  to  obtain  by  means  of  her  powerful 
intercession: — 1st.  The  triumph  of  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world.  2nd.  The  conversion  of 
sinners.  In  other  words,  it  seeks  to  extend  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men,  to 
procure  the  most  plenteous  spiritual  aids  not  only 
for  its  own  members,  but  for  all  who  are  recom- 
mended to  their  prayers,  and  to  render  thanks  to 
God  and  to  Jesus  Christ  for  all  the  benefits 
bestowed. 

•  Father  de  Bray's  project  was  a  great  one,  but 
he  put  his  trust  in  Mary,  and  his  eflbrts  have  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  As  soon  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  heard  of  the  proposed 
Congregation  he  gave  it  his  warm  support. 

After  having,  in  June,  1864,  spoken  most  favor- 
ably of  it,  he  was  pleased,  on  the  8th  of  December 
in  the  same  year,  further  to  grant  his  written  ap- 
proval to  its  statutes.  It  was  affiliated  to  the  Con- 
gregation called  Primci-Primaria  at  Rome,  so  that 
its  members  might  gain  as  many  indulgences  as 
possible.  Devoted  servants  of  our  Lady  at  once 
began  to  work  with  the  utmost  zeal  in  spreading 
the  devotion. 


Mary  has  seconded  their  labors,  and  5,000,000 
names  are  now  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  Archcon- 
fraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1866,  and  again  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1867,  his  Holiness  vouchsafed 
verbally  to  approve  of  the  Congregation,  and  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  world. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1871,  he  further  erected 
this  Congregation  into  an  Archcon fraternity. 

Still  more  recently  the  Holy  Father  has  affiliated 
all  the  Sisters  of  Charity  throughout  the  world  to 
the  Arch  con  fraternity. 

Glory  be  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Angels! 

And  thus  the  pious  desires  of  Father  de  Bray, 
and  the  ardent  wishes  of  its  members  have  been 
fulfilled. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Nativity  of  Our  Dear  Lord. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

Be  joyful,  ye  nations!  let  sorrow  be  husliM! 
Eve's  Daughter  brings  forth, — the  old  serpen  t  is  crush'd ; 
Redemption  long  sigh'd  for  by  Prophets  of  old 
Now  beams  from  an  Infant  God  shiv'riug  withcold. 

A  Stable  His  palace,  a  Manger  His  Throne, 
Royal  guards,  only  Joseph  and  Mary  alone; 
Dumb  beasts'  -warm  breathings  the  incense  that  rose 
In  His  Rude  Iloyal  Chamber  white  over  with  snows. 

Vaulted  Heaven's  bright  portals  with  Hosannas  ring, 
Enraptur'd,  proclaiming  their  new-born  King, 
Royal  Magi  with  present*  His  levee  attend, 
Simple  shepherds  with  angels  at  Bethlehem  bend. 

ROBEKT   IVKKS. 


OUR    LADY'S   JASMINE. 
An  Historical  Tale. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "TTBORNE." 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  year  had  passed  away  since  the  events  recorded 
in  our  last  chapter,  and  it  had  made  little  change  in 
the  livesof  the  peaceful  nuns.  Summer  had  molted 
into  red  autumn ;  there  had  been  a  glorious  harvest, 
and  the  abbey  granaries  were  overflowing.  The 
poor  rejoiced  at  the  news,  when  they  assembled  for 
the  Harvest  Home  that  was  always  kept  at  the 
abbey.  The  richest  sheafs  of  corn  were  brought 
in  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady's  statue ;  a  Mass  of 
thanksgiving  was  offered,  after  which  all  the  poor 
were  feasted  and  doles  sent  far  and  near  to  the 
sick  and  the  infirm.  The  poor  rejoiced,  for  they 
knew  that  heaped.up  grain  was  for  them.  Some- 
times they  heard  from  passers-by  sad  stories  of 
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abbeys  where  monks  grew  rich  and  nuns  kept  high 
revelry  within  their  convent  gates;  some  of  the 
sharpest  of  them  whispered  that  'twas  tales  like 
these  that  had  paled  Lady  Abbess'  cheeks  and  often 
made  her  fair  face  so  sad.  But  these  were  tales 
only,  for  these  good  folk.  Their  liege  lady  had  a 
royal  hand  towards  the  poor.  She  seemed  to  real- 
ize she  was  a  steward,  of  whom  one  day  the  Master 
coming  home  would  demand  the  account. 

Besides  the  convent  kitchen,  there  was  another 
round  building  called  the  Abbess'  kitchen.  Little 
dreamed  sweet  Dame  Margaret  that,  long  after  her 
bones  had  crumbled  into  dust,  tourists  armed  with 
guide-books  and  spy-glasses  would  roam  amidst 
the  ruins  of  her  loved  abbey,  and  sneering  at  the 
errors  of  the  past  read  a  homily  on  the  luxury  of 
the  lady  abbess  who  had  a  kitchen  for  her  own 
use,  that  rich  meals  might  be  served  to  her  which 
might  not  be  set  in  the  common  refectory.  Stead- 
fastly she  kept  her  holy  rule  which  said:  "Let  the 
kitchen  of  the  abbot  be  set  apart  by  itself,  so  that 
when  strangers,  who  are  never  wanting  in  a  mon- 
astery, chance  to  come  at  unlooked-for  hours,  they 
may  not  disquiet  the  brethren." 

Then  the  winter  came  on,  and  more  than  ever 
did  she  put  into  practice  the  words  of  our  holy 
father:  "Above  all,  let  a  thoughtful  care  be  had 
for  the  harboring  of  the  poor,  and  of  strangers 
from  afar,  for  in  these  do  we  more  truly  welcome 
Christ."  Far  and  wide  her  bounty  reached,  and 
no  one  within  her  ken  but  had  a  yule  log  burning 
on  Christmas  Day  and  a  beautiful  meal  heaped  up 
on  the  board.  The  dreary  winter  passed.  Some 
among  the  sick  were  laid  in  their  quiet  graves; 
there  were  weddings  and  births  among  the  peas- 
antry, but  no  event  broke  the  convent  routine. 
Day  by  day  they  sang  the  Office ;  day  by  clay  they 
chanted  the  "Vigils": 

And  Ttrcc  and  None  and  Matins,  each  had  their  holy 

lay 
And  the  Angclus  at  Compline  did  sweetly  close  the 

day. 

Once  more  summer  had  corne ;  once  more  the 
flowers  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance;  and 
the  Abbess,  passing  by  her  favorite  jasmine-tree, 
thought  of  Constance  and  sighed.  It  seemed  a 
strange  coincidence  to  be  accosted  by  a  lay  sister 
and  told  Sir  Edward  de  More  ton  craved  speech 
with  her  reverence. 

The  Abbess  went  swiftly  to  the  parlor,  where  Sir 
Edward  was  awaiting  her,  and  his  careworn  face 
and  dejected  manner  instantly  alarmed  her. 

"Be  seated,  Sir  Edward,"  she  said;  "you 
bring  no  ill  news,  I  trust,  of  our  dearest  Con- 
stance?" 

"She  begs  you,  reverend  dame,  to  give  her  hos- 
pitality." 


"Constance!  Lady  Pembroke!"  exclaimed  the 
the  Abbess. 

Sir  Edward  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  Surely, 
reverend  Mother,  you  know  the  tale.  Matilda  is 
Countess  of  Pembroke  ? " 

The  Abbess'  gesture  showed  her  entire  ignorance? 
and  he  went  on :  "  Constance  reigned  like  a  queen 
over  her  father's  house.  She  was  the  light  of  his 
eyes,  the  joy  of  us  all.  She  showed  every  kindness 
to  her  cousin,  and  controlled  herself  even  when 
justly  angered ;  for,  as  she  said  to  me :  '  I  can  never 
forget,  uncle,  she  is  guest  and  I  hostess'.  After 
many  delays  Lord  Pembroke  came.  The  alliance 
was,  as  you  know,  arranged.  No  sooner  did  Con- 
stance see  her  future  husband  than  she  gave  him 
her  heart  and  endowed  him  with  qualities  he  doth 
not  in  truth  possess.  He  seemed  mightily  pleased 
with  the  beauty  and  bearing  of  his  bride.  What 
foul  play  went  on  I  know  not ;  some  say  it  was  a 
charm  he  had  bestowed  on  him.  It  is  certain  Ma- 
tilda contrived  to  meet  him  in  private,  attended 
only  by  some  creature  in  her  pay.  How  a  man  in 
his  sober  senses  could  turn  from  our  peerless  Con- 
stance to  Matilda,  who  always  minds  me  of  a  snake, 
I  cannot  tell.  Certain  it  is,  alleging  pressing 
business,  the  Earl  suddenly  departed,  carrying 
Matilda  with  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  page.  She 
had  feigned  sickness,  and  would  suffer  none  but 
her  women  to  enter  her  chamber;  therefore  it  was 
some  days  ere  the  trick  was  discovered.  Our  next 
news  was  from  the  Earl  to  my  brother ;  he  writ  he 
was  privately  wed  to  Matilda,  and  renounced  the 
alliance  with  the  Baron's  fair  daughter — a  worthier 
man  should  win  and  wear  her." 

The  Abbess  clasped  her  hands  in  dismay. 
"What  next?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

"We  determined  to  avenge  the  insult,"  answered 
Sir  Edward ;  "  not  a  man  of  our  house  but  was  ready 
to  die  in  the  quarrel — but,  forsooth,  our  sovereign 
lord  interfered.  He  made  Lord  Pembroke  crave 
pardon  and  offer  to  pay  down  a  thousand  marks. 
HeJ  arrested  the  Baron  de  Moreton,  and  kept  him 
in  durance  till  by  the  counsel  of  his  kinsfolk  he 
renounced  the  quarrel.  He  consented,  being  thus 
counselled;  for  to  fight  against  the  king  was  a 
hopeless  task." 

"The  king  was  right,"  sighed  the  Abbess. 

"  Say  you  so,  reverend  dame  ?  You  know  not  tho 
hearts  that  beat  'neath  the  soldier's  breastplate — I 
have  eaten  the  dust  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
Justice  hath  fled  from  England;  henceforth  the 
nobles  of  the  land  are  but  a  monarch's  vassals." 

"But  Constance,"  said  the  Abbess;  "how  bore 
she  the  blow  ?" 

"As  long  as  we  had  hope  of  vengeance  her  spirit 
sustained  her;  when  that  was  gone  she  was  utterly 
crushed  to  earth." 
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"  She  could  never  Lave  wished  blood  to  be  shed 
in  her  quarrel  ? "  said  the  Abbess. 

"  She  is  a  De  Moreton "  replied  her  uncle 
proudly,  "and  indeed  hath  more  the  spirit  of  a 
man  than  a  woman  in  her  slight  body." 

"Where  bides  she  now,  Sir  Edward?" 

"In  yonr  outer  church,  Lady  Abbess,  crouched  in 
a  corner,  and  so  muffled  up  no  soul  can  know  her. 
Giles  is  there  also  watching  her,  and  her  women 
servants;  we  thought  her  like  to  die.  Neither 
leech  nor  medicament  could  do  her  good.  At  last 
one  day  she  raised  her  head  and  spoke:  'Take  me 
totlie  Abbey,'  she  said ;  and  we,  tooglad  to  pleasure 
her,  brought  her  to  your  charity.  Suffer  you  me 
to  lead  her  to  the  guest-house?" 

"  Lead  her  to  the  cloister  door,"  said  the  Abbess ; 
"  I  will  go  to  unclose  it.  She  is  our  child,  and  her 
mother  welcomes  her  back  sick  and  suffering. 
Let  her  rest  here  some  months;  then,  I  suppose, 
you  would  claim  her  again." 

"A  year  ago,  Lady  Abbess,  you  longed  to  keep 
her :  I  dreaded  to  sacrifice  her.  Now  if  the  cloister 
hid  her,  'twere  well.  She  hath  done  no  wrong,  but 
the  world  hath  rung  with  her  name.  A  noble  fit 
for  her  alliance  would  scorn  to  take  the  rejected 
damsel  of  Lord  Pembroke — a  lower  match  beseems 
her  not." 

He  looked  anxiously  into  the  Abbess'  face.  It 
was  glowing  with  color — her  eyes  were  raised  to 
heaven. 

"O  Lord  and  Master!"  she  said,  "what  mystery 
of  abasement  is  this !  men  offer  Thee  only  what 
they  cast  away!  They  grudge  Thee  one  flower 
in  its  freshness,  Thou  who  didst  make  all."  She 
turned  to  Sir  Edward,  "I  can  say  nought  to  your 
request..  In  this  house  no  one  enters,  as  you  know, 
by  constraint:  all  must  serve  God  with  willing 
heart  and  free  will.  Leave  Constance  with  us  for 
a  while;  we  will  tend  her  sick  body  and  sick 
soul.  Come  again  in  six  months — we  will  confer 
again — I  cannot  bear  to  keep  her  waiting  any 
longer  for  her  welcome." 

The  following  morning  the  Abbess  again  entered 
the  parlor  to  bid  Sir  Edward  farewell.  She  in- 
formed him  that  Constance  had  slept  for  some  hours 
and  seemed  calm.  "  Her  whole  frame  seems  so 
shattered,"  said  the  Abbess,  "that  she  needs  much 
care  ere  she  will  tver  take  her  health  again.  She  is 
glad  to  be  here,  but  is  too  worn  with  weakness,  suf- 
fering and  fatigue  of  the  long  journey  even  to  speak. 
Send  couriers  from  time  to  time,  Sir  Edward,  for 
news,  and  I  will  write  to  you  faithfully  of  her 
state." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  most  worthy  Lady  Abbess 
I  lack  words  to  say  all  my  full  heart  would  dictate. 
Suffer  me  to  present  unto  you  a  slight  offering 
my  brother  hath  sent  in  my  charge.  He  thought 


a  specimen  of  this  new  art  would  find  favor  at  your 
reverence's  hands."  So  saying,  he  brought  a  small 
brown  parcel  and  placed  it  in  the  turn. 

"  A  book !  "  cried  the  Abbess ;  "  a  printed  book ! 
The  Hours  of  Our  Lady — ah,  Sir  Knight,  verily  you 
have  pleasured  us!  Our  Fathers  have  discoursed 
to  us  of  this  new  art,  which  will  in  time,  they  said, 
save  the  labor  of  transcribing.  Was  it  not  one 
Master  Caxton  who  hath  invented  it?" 

"It  was,  reverend  Dame;  and  others  have  now 
learnt  the  craft;  but  the  books  are  rare  and  costly. 
I  trow  your  holy  daughters  will  ha-ve  plenty  exer- 
cise of  their  clerkly  skill  for  many  long  years." 

"  And  in  truth,"  said  the  Abbess,  as  she  turned 
the  leaves,  you  must  acknowledge,  Sir  Edward, 
this  strange  blacklettering  dazzleth  the  eyes  and 
is  not  so  comely  to  thesight  as  our  fair  parchments, 
with  their  varied  devices." 

"I  acknowledge  it  most  willingly, "  said  Sir 
Edward,  rising  to  take  leave  as  he  spoke;  ""the 
saints  defend  me  from  poring  over  these  ghostly- 
like  characters.  I  am  but  a  poor  soldier,  and  my 
beads  must  suffice  me  for  my  prayers.  Farewell, 
reverend  Dame.  You  have  taken  a  heavy  weight 
off  my  heart  and  my  poor  brother's  too.  Our 
wounded  bird  is  in  a  sure  nest;  may  God  in  His 
mercy  heal  her." 

"Amen!"  said  the  Abbess;  and  they  parted. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


The  Admonition  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  the  English  Pil- 
grims at  Paray. 

["Then  the  Vision  smiled,  without  speaking; 
then  after  a  little  she  told  me  to  pray  for  sinners, 
and  to  go  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  Grotto;  and 
she  cried  out  three  times  the  word,  'Penitence! 
penitence!  penitence!"  which  I  repeated,"  etc., 
etc. — Late  account  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  at  Lourdes,  to  be  found  in  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal  of  September  6th.] 

"Penitence!  Penitence!  Penitence! 

This  was  the  warning  refrain, 
From  the  pure  lips  that  fell,  in  the  stern  silent  dell, 

Again  and  again  and  again, 
Of  our  Blessed  Mother,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdcs. 

And  the  joy  of  all  lands  is  at  last  secured; 
For  the  startled  world  has  caught  the  sense 
Of  her  voice,  who  calls  for  our  penitence. 

"Penitence!  Penitence!  Penitence!" 

Mary  abroad  o'er  the  world 
Had  beheld,  far  and  near,  sweet  faith  disappear, 

While  the  Infidel  banner,  unfurled, 
Was  blasting  the  innocence  e'en  of  the  child 

Before  he  could  tell  what  was  clean  or  defiled; 
And  the  night  of  audacious  presumption  and  sin 
Was  corrupting  the  Nations  without  and  within. 
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"Penitence!  Penitence!  Penitence!" 
From  near  and  afar  they  come: — 
For  the  Most  Sacred  Heart,  pierced  <oad  moved  by 

the  dart 

Of  their  sorrow  entices  them  Home, 
Those  wandering  lambs  of  the  One  True  Fold, 

And  ten  thousand  thousand  names  are  enrolled 
Of  loving  pilgrims  who  hasten  to  pray, 
At  the  glorious  shrine  of  the  famous  Paray. 

"Penitence!  Penitence!  Penitence!" 

The  Immaculate  Mother  of  God, 
Through  the  child  Bernadctte,  the  great  want  has 

met, 

Of  an  age  duped  by  Folly  and  Fraud, — 
Lo!  now  from  the  land  that  for  three  hundred  years 
Has  deluged  the  Church  in  blood,  mourning,  and 

tears, 

Meek  children  come  forth,  out  of  love  to  repair 
The  anguish  their  fathers  have  caused  her  to  bear. 

"Penitence!  Penitence!  Penitence!" 

Let  us  never  forget  the  refrain, 
From  the  pure  lips  that  fell,  in  the  stera  silent  dell, 

Again  and  again  and  again, 
Of  Mary  Immaculate,  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
For  it  tells  of  the  woes  that  the  Church  has  en- 
dured; 
But  the  startled  lands,  shall  with  love  immense 

Give  proof  of  their  boundless  penitence. 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  Feast  of  St.  Teresa  qf  Jesut. 


ADRIFT. 

BY  MKS.  ANNA.  H.  DOKSEY. 
PART  II. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Being  a  little  curious  to  sec  how  Deacon  Wythe 
bore  his  wickedly-earned  prosperity,  we  will  make 
a  short  digression  for  the  purpose  of  a  visit  to 
Ridge-Croft  to  observe  whether  it  goes  well  or  ill 
with  him.  You  have  seen  how,  in  a  natural  kind 
of  way,  all  things  had  worked  together  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  his  evil  hopes  when 
he  least  expected  it ;  you  know  how  he  had  brooded 
covetously  for  years  over  what  the  death  of  his 
kindred  had  at  last  given  him — how  he  had  schemed 
and  planned,  trying  first  one  cruel  way,  then  an- 
other, to  rid  himself  of  the  last  frail  obstruction  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes:  and  how,  when  that 
failed,  and  his  good  name  was  about  being  dragged 
into  the  mire,  he  had  put  down  and  kept  out  of 
sight  his  bitter  hate  for  his  brother's  child,  cover- 
ing his  tracks  so  plausibly,  as  he  went  on,  that  all 
suspicion  was  baffled  and  disarmed,  and  no  man 
could  rise  up  and  say  that  he  had  wilfully  wronged 
her.  And  now  that  he  and  Mr.  Abert  had  come 
back — he  in  mourning,  with  an  expansive  hatband 
and  black  gloves — with  the  news  of  the  fatal  acci- 


dent on  the  ferry-boat,  by  which  Amy  had  lost  her 
life,  the  greatest  enemy  the  maa  had  could  throw 
no  blame  upon  him,  seeing  that  Mr.  Abert  had 
witnessed  all  that  happened,  never  having  left  the 
child  out  of  his  sight  after  they  left  Bolton  except 
when  she  was  asleep,  and  when  she  slipped  away 
from  him  that  fatal  day  while  he  was  discussing 
the  political  issues  of  the  hour  with  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  dragged  him  unwillingly  into  it  by 
assailing  the  principles  of  his  party.  And  for  this 
he  never  ceased  to  reproach  himself,  almost  believ- 
ing himself  as  having  indirectly  caused  her  death 
by  his  carelessness.  "  I  am  such  a  fiery  old  ass ! " 
he  said,  with  scornful  emphasis,  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  "that  I  lose  my  head  entirely  when  poli- 
tics come  up :  so  when  those  fellows  began  with 
their  platitudes  and  false  assertions,  I  couldn't  stand 
it,  but  gave  them  a  piece  of  my  mind,  forgetting 
the  child  in  my  excitement,  until  the  confusion 
and  panic  caused  by  the  horses  interrupted  me. 
Then  I  missed  her,  searched  for  her,  ran  here  and 
there  in  every  corner  of  the  boat,  and  among  the 
crowd  after  we  landed,  but  never  saw  her  again 
until  she  was  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  As  to  Wythe,  he  was  half  distracted;  for  he 
had  left  her  with  me,  and  didn't  learn  she  was 
missing  until  we  met  on  the  pier." 

That  was  what  Mr.  Abert  told  everyone.  It  was 
what  had  been  apparent  to  him,  and  as  he  firmly 
believed  it.  There  were  many  who  would  never 
have  credited  Deacon  Wythe's  statement,  knowing 
how  much  he  would  be  benefitted  by  the  child's 
death;  in  fact  the  law — leaving  public  opinion 
aside — would  have  held  him  to  a  strict  account  on 
this  point,  and  made  difficulties  which  would  not 
have  been  pleasant,  before  it  allowed  him.  a  legal 
right  to  her  estate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Abert,  who  had  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  her,  living  or  dying — no  motive  but  that  of  old 
friendship  for  her  parents  and  grandparents,  and 
affection  for  herself.  Mr.  Abert's  words  could  not 
be  impeached ;  and  when  Deacon  Wythe's  state- 
ment on  oath  was  ratified  in  like  manner  by  Mr. 
Abert,  it  was  accepted  as  a  fact,  willingly  by  some, 
grudgingly  by  others,  that  Amy's  death  was  acci- 
dental. Had  not  Mr.  Abert  seen  the  poor  little 
body  all  mangled  by  the  fishes,  and  identified  it  as 
hers?  what  other  testimony  was  needed?  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  there  were  still  persons — 
women  generally,  who  are  always  apt  to  jump  at 
conclusions  in  an  unreasoning  way,  which,  as  the 
logic  of  events  afterwards  prove,  seem  like  previs- 
ion— who  in  their  hearts  believed  that  Deacon 
Wythe  had  somehow  been  the  cause  of  Amy's 
death,  and  would  have  so  believed  had  he  been  in 
Australia  at  the  time  it  happened.  Among  these 
was  Sadie  Abert,  who  told  her  father  the  morning 
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that  he  and  the  Deacon  got  home,  after  having 
heard  from  him  all  there  was  to  be  told,  that  she 
"  believed  his  statement  of  facts  as  far  as  Jio  had 
witnessed  them  with  his  own  eyes,  but  that  the  testi- 
mony of  an  anyel  would  fail  to  convince  her  that 
Deacon  Wythe  was  innocent  rf  the  child's  death." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Sadie;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  keep  your  unreasonable  opinions  to  yourself," 
said  Mr.  Abert,  in  a  sterner  and  graver  tone  than 
lie  usual  \y  addressed  her. 

"Oh,  of  course,  sir,  because  they  might  begin  to 
throw  dirt  at  you  and  say  you  compounded  a  fel- 
ony,— I  believe  that's  what  you  call  it;  but  I  have 
my  own  thoughts,  and  you  mind  if  I'm  not  right! " 
replied  this  positive  young  woman,  after  which  she 
marched  upstairs,  put  on  her  hat  and  polonaise,  and 
went  to  cry  over  the  child's  coffin  where  it  lay  in 
a  private  room  at  the  depot,  waiting  to  be  removed 
to  Ridge-Croft;  she  hung  garlands  of  rare  sweet 
flowers  around  it — her  great  warm,  womanly  heart 
yearning  over  the  blighted  blossom  within,  with  a 
love  almost  strong  and  wilful  enough  to  reclothe 
it  once  more  with  life. 

As  to  Wythe  himself,  he  did  sometimes  believe 
that  Amy  was  dead ;  and  as  he  had  not  bargained 
for  her  death  he  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  lie  had  no  hand  in  it.  Sometimes  he 
dreaded  that  she  was  not  dead;  again  lie  hoped 
that  she  might  be.  Then  there  were  times,  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  night,  when  the  dreadful 
thought  came  to  him  that  if  she  was  dead  he  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  her  murderer  in  wish, 
intention,  and  indirectly  in  fact;  for  in  the  depths 
of  every  soul  the  accusing  angel  holds  secret  tri- 
htmal,  before  which  no  man  can  excuse  or  evade 
his  guilt;  and  without  will  or  wish  of  his  own,  as 
if  bound  hand  and  foot,  helpless  to  prevent,  impo- 
tent to  extenuate  or  prevent,  Deacon  Wythe  found 
himself  there,  time  and  again,  listening  to  the  rec- 
ord of  his  past  as  sifted  of  all  extraneous  demerits 
and  sophistical  reasons ;  it  left  him  without  refuge, 
a  criminal  without  sanctuary  wherein  to  hide  from 
the  terrible  accuser  who  could  not  be  silenced. 
But  when  the  morning  sun  shone  in  through  the 
window  he  would  rise  from  his  sleepless  couch  and 
go  forth  from  his  chamber  to  compensate  himself 
for  these  tortures  by  gazing  abroad  over  the  fair 
acres  of  Ridge-Croft,  at  his  full  barns  and  his  store- 
houses filled  to  repletion  with  all  that  constitutes 
rural  wealth,  and  think  of  the  thousands  that  were 
yielding  him  interest  and  compound  interest  at 
the  bank  in  Bolton,  until  in  the  certainty  of  pos- 
session he  would  feel  comforted  and  be  ready  to 
read  the  Psalms  of  David  which  were  most  exult- 
ant over  deliverance  from  enemies,  and  the  mercies 
of  God  towards  His  faithful  servants,  when  the 
family — all  except  poor  Dan— were  assembled  for 


family  worship.  But  there  were  other  thoughts 
that  stung  and  tormented  him,  of  a  different  kind. 
Suppose,  after  all,  John  Dahl,  in  the  confusion 
and  rush  on  the  boat  that  day,  had  got  his  niece 
off,  as  he  promised  faithfully  to  do,  what  peace 
could  he  ever  expect  to  have  henceforth,  for  she 
was  old  enough  to  remember  names  of  persons  and 
places,  and  might  run  off  and  find  her  way  back 
to  Ridge-Croft  any  day  ?  "  But  suppose  she  did  ?" 
he  argued;  "who  would  believe  her?  Had  it  not 
boon  proved  that  she  was  dead  by  the  identification 
of  the  body?  was  she  not  buried  out  there  on  the 
hillside  by  her  mother  and  father?  had  not  the 
law  awarded  him  the  Carson  property,  real,  per- 
sonal and  residuary,  as  the  nearest  of  kin  and 
therefore  the  legal  heir?  What  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  prove  she  was  an  impostor,  if  she 
came,  and  get  her  out  of  the  way?"  The  nvm, 
thus  exercised  by  his  conscience  and  his  fears, 
grew  thin  and  sallow,  and  his  deepset  eyes  got  to 
have  a  haggard  look  in  them  which  used  to  frighten 
Dan  and  make  him  violent  when  his  bad  moods 
were  coming  on  him.  And  Dan  used  to  make 
him  sometimes  quake  with  horror  by  asserting, 
while  he  gazefl  past  him,  that  there  was  a  pule  girl 
in  white  following  him,  stopping  when  he  stopped, 
moving  when  he  came  or  went.  Mad  fancies 
these,  we  know,  but  not  so  to  Deacon  Wythe — who, 
although  he  could  see  nothing,  believed  that  what 
Dan  saw  was  Amy's  ghost.  About  this  time  he 
occasionally  dreamed  of  her;  and  whenever  he 
did,  he  thought  she  kissed  him  just  as  she  did  that 
morning  in  Brooklyn,  the  clay  she  was  drowned ; 
and  if  a  living  coal  had  suddenly  touched  his  lips 
he  could  not  have  started  from  his  sleep  in  keener 
pain  or  sprang  up  in  wilder  affright  to  light  the 
candle  and  hold  it  to  the  looking-glass  to  see  if  his 
mouth  was  scorched  and  scarred  by  the  shadowy 
caress. 

Outwardly  he  was  the  same  grave,  decorous, 
righteous-minded  man,  only  more  intent  on  heav- 
enly things  and  more  strict  in  all  religious  observ- 
ances. They  said  that  "his  trials  had  chastened 
him  and  taught  him  the  nothingness  of  worldly 
things,  proving  that  even  the  elect  must  be  saved 
so  as  by  fire ;  and  they  treasured  up  as  precious 
balsam  the  answer  he  had  made  the  court  the  day 
that  the  estate  was  formally  given  into  his  posses- 
sion: 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  he  had  said,  in  an  unsteady 
voice;  "I  won't  use  a  dollar  of  it  for  my  own  in- 
trusts, but  I  'gree  tu  hold  it  in  trust  in  case  a  mis- 
take hez  ben  made ;  ef  it  is  so  that  my  niece  is 
surely  dead,  ez  time  will  prove,  it  will  be  there 
ready  for  my  sons;  ez  to  myself,  I  want  none  of  it." 

This  little  speech,  showing  such  an  absence  of 
selfishness  and  so  great  a  spirit  of  disinterested- 
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ness,  with  the  change  that  had  come  over  his  out- 
ward man,  told  so  much  in  his  favor  that  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  installed  Elder  of  his  congregation, 
and  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  his  district  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
So  honors  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men  gath- 
ered around  him;  in  h is  worldly  affairs  he  pros- 
pered like  the  "greenbay-tree";  and  in  the  whole 
State  of  Connecticut  there  was  no  man  considered 
more  just  and  upright,  nor  one  who  walked  more 
closely  according  to  the  divine  law. 

Many  were  the  tears  that  Mrs.  Wythe  shed  in 
secret  over  the  untimely  fate  of  the  fair  child  she 
had  learned  to  love  in  her  own  grim  way;  but 
Amy's  name  was  never  mentioned,  as  if  by  tacit  con- 
sent, between  husband  and  wife,  after  the  burial. 
Whether  the  woman,  with  her  keen  intuitions, 
had  discovered  his  dark  secret,  or  whether  his  in- 
creased moroseness,  and  his  almost  fanatical  ob- 
servance of  religious  formalities  —  his  growing 
captious  parsimony,  which  held  her  to  a  stricter 
account  than  he  had  ever  exacted  ill  the  days  of 
their  greatest  poverty — filled  her  mind  with  an 
unspeakable  dread  and  discomfort,  there  was  none 
to  say;  but  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  per- 
haps it  was,  all  together,  combined  with  her  trouble 
about  poor  Dan,  who  appeared  to  have  settled 
down  into  a  sullen  sort  of  idiocy  varied  by  alter- 
nations of  frenzy,  she  had  now  the  look  of  a  hunted 
animal  in  her  great  eyes,  and  was  often  very  nearly 
beside  herself. 

One  evening  late,  Elder  "Wythe  was  coming 
home  alone  from  where  his  men  had  been  blasting 
stone  in  a  newly  discovered  granite  quarry  on  his 
lands, — granite  of  that  fine-grained,  hard  quality 
which  is  held  in  high  value  in  the  markets,  rank- 
ing next  to  the  best  marbles.  It  was  a  gray,  cold 
evening;  a  faint  gleam  of  daylight  outlined  the 
hills  against  the  dun,  low-hanging  clouds  that 
were  burdened  with  snow  and  now  and  then  scat- 
tered a  few  flakes  on  the  air.  The  wind  did  not 
blow  steadily,  but  came  in  wild  gusts,  hustling 
through  the  pines  and  the  bare  boughs  of  the  de- 
ciduous trees,  with  a  shrill  eerie  moan,  as  it  swept 
down  into  the  valley,  that  sounded  human.  It  had 
often,  thousands  of  times  before,  been  like  this; 
Elder  Wythe  knew  every  sigh  and  change  of  the 
weather;  he  was  used  to  the  severe  winter  storms 
of  that  region  with  all  their  sounds  and  phases ; 
but  why  it  was  now  he  could  not  understand,  there 
was  something  in  the  voice  of  the  wind  that  made 
his  heart  stand  still,  and  he  halted,  looking  around 
and  peering  through  the  twilight  as  if  seeking  to 
reassure  himself;  he  discovered  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  wrong  path,  and  there,  lying  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead,  was  the  burial-place,  its  tall  marble 
headstones  showing  white  and  distinct  amidst  the 


surrounding  gloom,  and  the  little  mound  that  Cov- 
ered Amy  plainly  discernible,  from  the  white  cross 
of  flowers  and  the  garlands  that  Sadie  Abert  had 
knelt  down  and  fastened  securely  upon  it  with 
strong  hair-pins  the  day  of  the  burial,  after  every- 
one had  gone  away.  The  flowers  were  withered 
to  a  ghastly  whiteness;  no  rain  had  fallen  upon 
them,  and  they  were  slowly  and  it  seemed  reluc- 
tantly yielding  their  form  and  fair  image  to  the 
immutable  law  of  decay,  without  discoloration. 
Thousands  of  dark  hemlock  leaves  had  drifted, 
down  among  them,  throwing  out  the  shape  of  the 
cross  and  the  garland  that  encircled  the  grave  in 
pale  contrast,  making  it  a  conspicuous  object,  so 
conspicuous  that  Elder  Wythe  saw  nothing  else. 
What  had  brought  him  here,  of  all  other  places 
on  the  land?  He  had  ever  avoided  it;  he  had  al- 
ways dreaded  the  sight  of  it  as  much  as  Louis  le 
Grand  did  the  view  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  bones  of 
all  his  royal  ancestors  reposed ;  but  most  of  all  he 
had  shunned  it  since  that  little  cross-crowned 
grave  was  made  there.  The  state  of  the  man's 
mind  prevented  it  occurring  to  him  that  he  had 
overtaxed  himself  that  day  with  actual  labor  and 
mental  calculations;  his  men  had  got  out  some 
magnificent  blocks  of  granite  from  the  quarry  that 
he  counted  on  for  handsome  profits;  altogether 
he  had  been  busy  above  the  common,  and  was  so 
elated  by  his  good  fortune  and  so  preoccupied  when 
he  started  home  that  he  did  not  notice  which  path 
he  had  taken.  But  there  he  was,  and  there  it  was; 
and  uttering  an  ejaculation  that  would  not  have 
sounded  well  in  meeting,  he  tramped,  by  a  short 
detour,  through  the  undergrowth,  heedless  of  the 
tangled  vines,  stumps,  and  fallen  trees  that  ob- 
structed his  way,  to  strike  the  wagon-road  leading 
down  to  the  barnyard.  Fighting  his  way  through 
the  almost  impenetrable  obstructions,  he  at  length 
emerged,  scratched  and  scarred,  his  coat  torn  into 
ribbons,  and  his  hat  gone,  into  a  clearing,  where  he 
stopped  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face  and  rest  a 
moment  to  regain  his  breath,  when  he  suddenly 
and  distinctly  heard  a  sound,  half  sigh,  half  sob, 
such  as  one  hears  from  children  who  have  cried 
themselves  to  sleep,  close  at  his  side.  Startled,  he 
turned  quickly,  but  saw  nothing.  Was  it  the  wind  ? 
He  supposed  it  must  be  some  prank  of  the  wind, 
and  began  to  move  on,  but  was  now  conscious  of 
a  presence  near  him  which  turned  half  his  body 
on  that  side  cold  and  made  his  heart  quail  until  it 
seemed  to  cease  its  functions;  nearly  benumbed 
with  horror,  he  stopped  once  more,  and  there,  right 
in  front  of  him,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  he  saw  a 
gray  shadow,  a  shadow  so  indistinct  and  wavering 
that  he  could  only  distinguish  that  it  had  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  human  figure,  a  woman's  form  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  but  it  was  nothing  human,  for  he  saw 
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the  twinkling  light  from  a  distant  farm-house  win- 
dow through  it.  He  sprang  aside,  but  wherever 
he  moved  it  was  still  before  him:  and,  with  aloud 
cry,  dashing  his  arms  wildly  before  him  as  if  to 
ward  it  off,  he  went  leaping  down  the  rough  wagon 
road,  never  stopping  until  he  reached  home,  and 
fell  bereft  of  consciousness  on  the  veranda  at 
the  hall  door,  where  his  wife,  who  was  waiting 
supper  for  him,  hearing  the  footsteps  upon  the 
gravel,  then  the  fall,  ran  out  and  found  him.  When 
he  recovered  lie  gave  no  reason  for  his  strange  in- 
disposition except  that  he  "  hed  overworked  him- 
self and  didn't  feel  overly  well;  guessed  he'd  take 
some  patent  pills  tu  set  him  straight."  He  did  as 
he  said ;  he  doctored  and  dieted  himself,  and  drank 
enough  boneset  tea  to  have  drowned  himself  in ; 
he  read  the  Prophecies  and  Revelations  morning 
and  night,  he  prayed  like  Job  without  Job's  humil- 
ity and  innocence,  he  made  the  lines  hard  for  every- 
body about  him,  but  from  the  day  he  first  saw  it, 
the  gray  shadow  never  left  him ;  it  haunted  him 
out  on  the  lulls,  in  the  fields ;  it  stood  by  his  bed- 
side at  night — it  was  there  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning ;  wherever  he  went,  there  it  was,  wavering 
and  gliding  before  him,  coming  at  the  most  unex- 
pected times,  silent,  intangible,  casting  the  cold 
of  its  presence  upon  him.  Was  it  the  old  Carson 
shadow  or  what  scientists  call  an  optical  illusion? 
The  man  was  like  a  whited  sepulchre,  his  inner 
life  a  foul  charnel-house  that  mayhap  sent  forth 
its  own  ghosts  to  torment  him:  perhaps  certain 
conditions  of  his  health — not  so  strong  as  a  year 
ago — disorganized  some  of  the  fine  mechanism  of 
his  eye  and  brought  the  spectre  before  him ;  such 
things,  occulists  say,  are  not  unfrequent.  I  don't 
pretend  to  define  what  it  was,  and  only  relate  the  fact 
to  show  that  his  bed  was  not  upon  roses  after  he  came 
into  the  property  he  had  so  long  coveted,  betrayed 
his  trust  to  the  dead  and  wronged  the  orphan  to 
gain.  But  he  kept  his  own  counsel ;  nothing  indi- 
cated that  he  had  any  secret  disturbance  except 
that  his  head  and  hands  slightly  trembled  all  the 
time  now,  and  his  eyes  showed  a  narrow  vine  of 
white  above  them  which  gave  them  a  haggard, 
frightened  expression. 

But  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  who  had  been  tried 
in  an  ordeal  of  tribulation  and  come  out  purified ; 
no  man's  daily  life  so  unassailable  as  his;  none 
counted  more  righteous ;  none  who  meted  out  judg- 
ment in  stricter  accord  with  justice  than  he.  And 
so  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present,  apparently 
crowned  with  worldly  prosperity,  and  enjoying — if 
he  enjoyed  anything— the  respect  and  almost  vene- 
ration of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  Dan  (as  far  as 
they  knew)  the  only  skeleton  in  his  closet ;  and  with 
Sadie  Abert,as  from  a  watch-tower,  keeping alynx 
eye  upon  him,  while  she  held  her  suspicions  closely 


locked  in  her  own  breast  except  when  she  regaled 
her  father  with  them,  biding  her  time.  But  of 
Sadie  Abert's  enmity  he  was  in  blessed  ignorance ; 
if  he  ever  thought  of  her  at  all  it  was  as  of  a  vain, 
worldly  minded,  forward  young  woman. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  MARTTBS.  By  J.  A.  M.  Fastre,  S.  J. 
Third  Scries.  No.  5  of  the  "Messenger  Scries." 
Philadelphia:  Peter  F.  Cunningham  &  Son,  29  South 
Tenth  St. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  reading  the  first  and 
second  series  of  the  "Acts  of  the  Martyrs,"  but  if 
they  are  equal  to  the  third  series  before  us  we  re- 
commend them  highly,  as  we  do  the  book  before  us. 
The  Messrs.  Cunningham,  father  and  sou,  have 
done  their  part  well,  and  got  the  book  out  in  fine 
typographical  dress,  on  good  paper.  As  for  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book,  there  is  no  subject  that 
ought  to  interest  a  Christian  reader  more  than  the 
Acts,  the  glorious  deeds,  of  his  forefathers;  and 
he  has  them  here,  taken  from  authentic  sources, 
and  presented  in  a  style  whose  simplicity,  always 
pleasing,  becomes  at  times  sublime. 

The  present  series  consists  of  the  Acts  of  St. 
Tarachus  and  his  companions;  SS.  Theodora  and 
Didymus;  St.  Blasius  and  his  companions;  St.  Eu- 
lalia;  St.  Clement;  St.  Susanna;  SS.  Faustinus; 
St.  Jovita ;  St.  Polyeuctus. 


THE  Gazette  de  Nimes  relates  the  following  interest- 
ing details  about  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  Father 
de  la  Cote,  Vicar  of  St.  Ambrose,  Paris:  L'Abbe"  de  la 
Cote  is  a  man  of  ancient  family,  and  in  the  world  ranks 
as  Count.  He  is  enormously  rich,  and  he  is  heir  of  his 
house,  and  possesses  two  splendid  castles  in  the  south 
of  France.  He  enjoys  a  revenue  of  close  upon  100,000 
francs  a  year;  but  still  he  is  the  worst  dressed  and 
"worst  fed  man  in  the  capital.  All  his  revenue  goes  to 
the  poor.  His  chief  delight  is  in  giving  to  those  who 
need,  and  he  keeps  a  regular  register  of  persons  whom 
he  has  pensioned  for  life.  His  castles  he  rents  out  at  a 
good  lease,  and  this  money  is  also  given  away  in  char- 
ity. So  that  the  rich  priest  is  the  poorest  man  in  his 
parish. — Cath.  Review. 

<o 

A  JUDGMENT  OF  GOD. — An  appalling  event  occurred 
at  a  public  meeting  of  Spiritualists  in  Birmingham  on 
Sunday  evening.  A  "  medium,"  named  Hawkes,  while 
addressing  a  meeting,  declared  he  had  clasped  hands 
with  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  said  that  from  that  he 
could  quite  understand  how  Thomas  of  Didymus  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  side  of  the  Personification  of  Our  Di- 
vine Lord.  The  instant  he  uttered  this  blasphemy  he 
fell  back  into  his  chair  dead.  The  meeting  broke  up 
in  wild  confusion. — London  Register. 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
A    Legend   of  the   Southwest. 

BY  M.  j.  c. 

[CONCLUDED.] 

Just  at  this  juncture  it  happened — or  rather  it 
•was  ordered  by  Providence — that  the  company 
commanded  by  Darcy  approached  in  pursuit  of 
the  savages  the  North  Fork  of  the  Colorado,  and 
halted-  within  ten  miles  of  the  Indian  village 
where  Eleanor  dwelt.  They  knew  at  the  time 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  village,  lying  hid- 
den as  it  did  among  the  foot  hills  of  that  chain  of 
mountains  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  and  which  descends  in  gentle  undulations 
to  meet  the  great  rivers  of  the  Colorado  and  Rio 
Grande.  And  even  had  Darcy  known  of  it,  he 
was  too  humane  a  man  to  imitate  savage  warfare 
and  carry  fire  and  sword  into  a  settlement  com- 
posed of  women  and  children.  And  as  he  had 
never  thought  of  searching  for  his  daughter  in  this 
direction,  he  had  no  motive  to  induce  him  to  ex- 
plore the  surrounding  region.  But  baffled  and 
surprised  by  a  singular  disappearance  of  the  foe  he 
had  been  pursuing  for  several  days  he  ordered  a 
halt  at  this  point,  and  encamped  for  a  day  or  two 
until  he  could  recover  the  lost  trail  of  the  flying 
savages  whom  he  had  defeated  not  long  since  in  a 
skirmish.  He  sent  out  a  few  of  his  most  trusty  and 
skilful  scouts  in  two  directions,  north  and  south ; 
but  none  were  sent,  as  it  chanced,  in  the  direction 
of  the  village,  which  lay  to  the  westward,  for  Darcy 
knew  that  no  large  bodies  of  the  Indian  warriors 
were  stationed  in  that  direction.  But  after  his 
camp  was  made,  and  his  scouts  sent  out,  Darcy 
proposed  to  a  few  friends  a  hunting  expedition  to 
supply  the  camp  with  meat:  and,  thoroughly 
armed,  himself  with  four  companions  sauntered 
leisurely  along  towards  the  hills:  partly,  as  he 
had  stated,  to  kill  game  for  the  camp,  and  partly 
to  recover  from  the  weariness  consequent  on  a 
constant  seat  in  the  saddle  for  so  long  a  period. 
They  wandered  about  until  they  fairly  lost  their 
bearings,  and  it  was  night  ere  they  once  more 
came  in  sight  of  the  river.  Loaded  with  game, 
they  resolved  to  stay  here  for  the  night  to  watch  it, 
rather  than  carry  it  all  to  camp  then,  as  a  night  in 
the  open  air  under  a  tree  is  no  hardship  to  a  hunter. 
So  they  hung  up  their  game,  and,  seating  them- 
selves on  the  soft  velvety  grass,  lit  their  pipes  and 
consulted  whether  they  would  dare  kindle  a  fire 
wherewith  to  cook  a  little  of  their  game;  and  finally 
— though  contrary  to  all  rules  of  Indian  warfare— 


they  resolved  to  risk  it,  so  certain  they  felt  that  no 
savages  were  lurking  near  them. 

Here  we  will  leave  Darcy  for  the  present,  re- 
clining under  a  large  tree,  wrapped  in  sorrowful 
memories  of  his  lost  child.  Since  he  had  lost  her 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  love  had  increased  ten- 
fold ;  and  at  every  pause  from  action  his  heart 
turned  passionately  to  her  beloved  image,  and  lost 
itself  in  fond  and  agonizing  recollections  of  the 
past.  He  recalled  her  grace  and  beauty,  her  do- 
cile obedience  and  devoted  filial  affection ;  and  the 
intense  longing  to  look  upon  her  once  more,  to 
know  something  of  her  fate,  extorted  a  groan  of 
anguish  from  even  the  stern,  self- controlled  breast 
of  manhood.  "Omy  Eleanor!"  he  muttered, 
"  shall  I  see  thee  no  more  ?  Will  God  never  restore 
to  me  my  child  ?" 

His  men  were  engaged  in  cooking  their  game; 
he  saw  that  they  were  unobservant  of  him,  and 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  he  drew  forth  a 
rosary  that  his  wife  had  begged  him  to  carry  with 
him  wherever  he  went.  "  Even  if  you  will  not  use 
it,  my  husband,"  she  had  said,  "  still  to  please  me 
keep  it  always  about  your  person." 

To  gratify  her  he  had  done  so,  but  had  as  yet 
never  used  it.  Although  he  had  now  renounced 
all  his  skeptical  notions,  and  become  a  firm  be- 
liever in  God,  he  was  still  inclined  to  think  the 
use  of  the  rosary  a  "  harmless  superstition,"  well 
enough  for  women,  but  unworthy  of  a  man. 

Charles  Darcy  had  yet  much  to  learn,  and  the 
hour  in  which  God  designed  to  teach  him  a  life- 
long lesson  on  this  very  point  had  now  arrived. 
As  he  looked  at  the  rosary  he  thought  of  the  many 
times  his  beloved  Mary  had  held  it  in  her  hand 
and  bedewed  it  with  her  tears  shed  for  her  lost 
child.  He  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips.  That 
little  action  was  seen  in  heaven,  and  a  voice  that 
never  asks  in  vain,  petitioned  that  a  ray  of  divine 
grace  might  enter  his  heart;  so  at  least  we  may 
well  believe. 

It  did  enter  his  heart.  He  mused :  "  I  am  sure 
that  at  this  very  hour  my  dear  wife  is  engaged  in 
saying  her  rosary  and,  as  it  is  not  late,  no  doubt 
her  children  are  repeating  it  with  her.  And  where- 
ever  my  darling  Ellie  may  be,  perhaps  she  too  is 
now  doing  the  same.  United  prayer  is  said  to  pre. 
vail  with  God ;  why  should  not  I  too  say  the  rosary  ? 
Away  with  this  pride  of  man !  I  will  invoke  that 
Mother  of  Mercy  in  whom  my  wife  and  daughter 
so  confide!  Oh!  may  she  hear  our  prayers,  and 
give  back  our  beloved  to  our  arms ! " 

He  dared  not  kneel  because  of  his  companions; 
but  he  arose,  and  pacing  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  trees,  commenced  saying  the  prayers  of 
the  rosary,  which  he  well  knew  from  their  constant 
repetition  in  his  family.  Daroy  was  not  a  man  to 
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do  anything  carelessly,  anything  halfway.  The 
beautiful  petitions  softened  his  heart  more  and 
more  as  he  went  on,  and  at  their  close  his  whole 
soul  went  forth  in  one  agonizing,  imploring  cry: 
"Save  my  child!  restore  to  me  my  Eleanor!  0 
thou  all-powerful  Virgin,  Mother  of  my  God !  I 
will  be  thine,  and  thou  shall  be  my  Mistress  and 
Mother  evermore!" 

At  this  very  hour,  in  an  Indian  lodge  not  more 
than  five  or  six  miles  from  the  spot  where  Darcy 
then  was  spending  the  night, — yet  as  irrevocably 
separated  from  him  by  the  veil  of  mutual  ignor- 
ance of  each  other's  nearness  that  hung  between 
them  as  if  a  continent  had  also  intervened, — sat 
his  daughter  by  the  side  of  her  Indian  friends. 
Saluda  had  that  very  day  learned  fearful  and 
startling  news,  and  she  felt  that  the  time  had  now 
at  last  come  when  she  must  arouse  the  poor,  un- 
conscious Eleanor  to  a  knowledge  of  her  impend, 
ing  fate.  She  would  gladly  have  endured  any 
hardships,  any  torture  to  avert  this  fate  from  that 
beloved  head,  but  it  might  not  be ;  and  her  wom- 
anly instinct  taught  her  that  Eleanor  ought  to 
know  the  worst  of  what  was  before  her,  of  which 
hitherto  Saluda  had  taken  pains  to  keep  her  igno- 
rant. 

The  three  women  had  eaten  their  simple  supper, 
and  the  night  had  closed  in  upon  them.  Eleanor 
took,  as  usual,  from  the  pocket  of  her  rude  Indian 
dress — made  for  her  by  the  kind  Saluda,  as  her 
own  one  dress  had  long  since  worn  out — her  cher- 
ished rosary.  They  always  said  it  together  at  this 
hour,  because  Eleanor  knew  that  this  was  her 
mother's  hour  for  that  devotion. 

"Come,  Weetama!  come,  Saluda!  "said  the 
sweet  voice  of  Eleanor;  "let  us  repeat  the  prayers 
of  our  rosary  now." 

Weetama  came  towards  her  and  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  upturned  brow,  then  turned  to  her  mother 
with  an  expressive  glance. 

"Yes!  yes,  my  daughter!"  said  poor  Saluda,  in 
reply  to  that  look,"  I  will  tell  her  all." 

"And  what  is  it  that  you  have  to  tell  me;  any 
good  news?"  cried  Eleanor  gaily;  but  catching 
sight  of  Saluda's  face  she  sprang  from  her  seat 
with  a  gasping  cry. 

"O  my  child!  my  poor  child!  I  have  hid  it 
from  you  as  long  as  I  could,  but  now  you  must 
know.  The  lodge-polos  are  all  to  be  taken  up  at 
daylight  to-morrow;  we  are  to^move  northward 
at  once,  and  a  party  of  warriors  will  arrive  hero 
by  morning  to  protect  us  on  our  way.  All  the 
women  and  children  and  the  baggage  of  the  tribe 
will  go  on  ahead,  the  warriors  coming  close  after 
us  to  guard  against  any  surprise  by  the  enemy. 
But  that  is  not  all,  Ellie:  Mahtona/a,  the  Apache 


chief,  will  come  with  the  other  warriors,  and  he 
will  take  you  away  to  his  own  tribe." 

A  heartbreaking,  despairing  ciy  burst  from 
Eleanor's  lips,  and  she  reeled  as  if  about  to  fall. 
Saluda  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  the  poor  girl 
clung  to  her  dusky  protectress  frantically. 

"Oh  !why  will  he  not  leave  me  with  you?  What 
can  a  great  chief  want  of  such  a  wretched  captive 
as  a  poor  trembling  girl?  O  Saluda!  I  fear  that 
dark,  haughty  chief  and  those  dreadful  Apaches! 
If  I  must  bo  a  prisoner  I  want  to  stay  with  you. 
They  will  murder  me;  I  know  they  will!  " 

"No,  my  poor  girl ;  they  will  not  kill  you ;  they 
will  treat  you  with  the  best  they  have,  for  they  re- 
gard you  as  the  bride  of  their  chief! " 

An  expresion  of  simple  astonishment  upon  Elea- 
nor's face  changed  after  a  moment  to  one  of  the 
wildest  horror  as  a  new  and  awful  light  burst  up- 
on her  mind.  She  saw  that  Saluda  meant  what 
she  said;  she  suddenly  called  to  mind  the  plainly 
expressed  admiration  of  the  Apache  chief,  and  the 
singular  ceremonies  by  which  he  had  bade  her 
farewell ;  and  all  at  once  she  comprehended  the 
frightful  abyss  of  horror  on  the  verge  of  which  she 
stood.  Her  proud  Irish  blood  boiled  in  her  veins. 
What!  she  to  become  the  wife  of  this  brutal  sav- 
age! yet  no,  not  even  a  wife,  but  a  slave  and  vic- 
tim! She  would  die  first — aye;  in  the  madness  of 
of  that  first  moment  of  despair  she  declared  that 
she  wouli  die  by  her  own  hand  before  she  would 
submit  to  Buch  a  fate!  She  stood  haughtily  erect, 
her  eyes  blazing  with  pride  and  anger,  but  the 
next  moment  her  face  softened;  a  grieved,  child- 
like trembling  parted  her  lips,  and  tho  tears  burst 
forth  in  torrents. 

Weetama  threw  herself  upon  the  floor,  sobbing 
bitterly,  and  Saluda  hid  her  faco  in  silence,  in- 
wardly praying  that  God  would  permit  them  all 
to  die  together,  as  she  saw  not  one  hope  of  escape. 
At  length  Eleanor  suppressed  her  tears  and  tried  to 
think.  "Saluda!"  said  she  calmly,"  I  will  try  to 
escape.  God  may  discover  to  me  some  hiding- 
place  where  no  pursuers  could  find  me.  They  may 
kill  me  if  they  do  find  me;  I  hope  they  will.  Is 
there  no  chance  at  all  for  me  to  get  at  my  pony  ? 
I  know  he  is  among  the  other  horses." 

Saluda  shook  her  head  in  hopeless  despair. 
She  saw  tho  utter  irnpossibilty  of  Eleanor's  elud- 
ing the  pursuers  that  would  be  at  once  upon  her 
track;  and  even  if  she  could,  she  would  die  on  the 
way  for  want  of  food.  There  wa"s  \no  shelter  for 
her  within  fifty  miles,  nor  could  she  even  find 
the  way  to  her  home  without  a  guide.  "No,  my 
dear  child;  that  thought  is  vain.  The  horses  are 
in  secure  custody,  always  watched  over  carefully, 
and  are  two  or  three  miles  from  here,  in  an  in- 
closed corral.  Let  us  pray  God  thai  the  Apache 
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chief  may  be  killed  by  some  accident;  for  if  you 
only  have  to  go  with  us,  you  can  return  again  with 
us  next  autumn,  and  then  seek  your  father's  house." 
"  No ! "  cried  Eleanor,  nobler  thoughts  and  a 
higher  trust  entering  her  heart ;  "  no !  I  cannot  pray 
for  my  enemy's  death.  Yet  I  will  still  have  faith  in 
God ;  I  know  He  can  save  me  still ;  yes !  were  I 
in  the  very  hands  of  my  merciless  captor  He  could 
still  deliver  me!  Let  us  say  our  rosary.  Mother 
has  often  told  me  that  Mary  is  all-poweful  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  I  bear  her  name,  I  was 
consecrated  to  her  in  infancy;  will  she  let  me  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  heathen  ?  The  thought  is  blas- 
phemy !" 

They  all  fell  upon  their  knees  and  recited  the 
prayers  of  the  rosary  with  a  fervor  and  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  faith  springing  from  the  depths  of  anguish. 
Then  Eleanor  repeated  the  Memorare,  and  lastly 
the  invocation  of  her  guardian  angel.  As  the  last 
words  of  this  prayer  trembled  on  her  lips  a  sudden 
awe  fell  upon  her— fell  upon  them  all.  A  mo. 
ment's  profound,  solemn  silence  was  broken  by  a 
voice  whose  tones  thrilled  the  heart  of  Eleanor  to 
its  very  depths. 
"Eleanor!"  it  called. 

"O  God!  what  voice  is  that?"  whispered  Ellie, 
turning  deadly  pale,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly  and  Jier  brotTwr  Ber- 
nard stood  before  her.  Was  it  Bernard  ?  The  face 
and  form  were  counterparts  of  his :  not  only  Elea- 
nor but  the  Indian  woman  recognized  them  at 
once ;  the  voice  was  also  his.  Yet  Eleanor  dared 
not  embrace,  dared  not  touch  him.  A  strong 
shuddering  ecstasy — a  sudden  keen,  penetrating 
delight  that  was  actual  pain  from  its  intensity > 
thrilled  her  frame  and  overflowed  her  heart. 

"  What  dost  thou  desire,  Bernard  ? "  asked  she 
faintly,  feeling  it  impossible  to  address  him  in 
familiar  terms.  An  impression  was  growing  on 
her  mind  that  her  brother  was  dead,  and  that  this 
was  his  ghost  cr  apparition,  sent  perhaps  to  deliver 
her. 

"  I  am  sent  to  lead  you  to  your  father,  who  is 
not  far  from  here.  Come ! "  replied  the  voice,  in 
tones  of  heavenly  sweetness. 

Eleanor  never  thought  of  disobeying.  Like  one 
spellbound  she  seized  her  shawl  and  moved  to- 
wards the  door.  Then  she  paused  and  looked 
longingly  at  her  faithful  friends.  "  Come,  Saluda 
and  Weetama!"  said  the  mysterious  visitant,  and 
the  women  had  no  power  to  resist.  Each  took  up 
a  small  bundle  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  mor- 
row's journey  and  followed.  They  all  left  the 
lodge,  their  wonderful  guide  gliding  on  in  advance 
of  them — for  his  feet  made  no  sound — and  leading 
the  way.  Tremblingly  clinging  together,  the  three 


women  followed.  Followed  apparently  for  miles, 
yet  they  were  not  tired,  and  the  delicate  frame  ot 
their  guide  seemed  to  know  no  fatigue.  They 
gazed  at  him  with  fascinated  eyes,  not  daring  to 
speak  a  word  to  each  other.  Eleanor  wondered 
how  far  ho  would  lead  them,  and  if  it  could  be 
possible  that  her  father  really  was  near  them,  in 
in  this  wild,  desolate  country. 

At  length  their  guide  paused,  and  tremblingly 
they  advanced  to  his  side.  He  smiled  upon  them 
benignantly,  and  pointing  to  a  email  star  of  light 
not  far  distant  upon  the  ground,  he  said:  "Go 
thither,  Eleanor,  for  there  you  will  find  your 
father!" 

They  looked  eagerly  towards  the  light,  but  when 
they  turned  their  eyes  once  more  to  behold  their 
wondrous  guide,  lo!  he  was  gone!  The  night 
seemed  to  have  swallowed  him  up;  no  trace  of 
him  was  left,  but  a  sudden  sense  of  awe  and  yet 
of  superhuman  joy  that  filled  their  souls  revealed 
to  them  the  nature  of  the  being  who  had  deliv- 
ered them. 

"  God  has  indeed  and  of  a  truth  sent  His  angel 
to  deliver  me!"  cried  Eleanor  in  a  rapture  ot 
gratitude,  falling  upon  her  knees.  In  a  moment 
thoughts  of  earth  returned ;  of  a  happy  home,  a 
father's  embrace,  a  mother's  smile!  She  sprang 
up  lightly  and  ran  like  a  fawn  towards  the  light  of 
the  expiring  fire.  It  was  almost  out,  but  there 
was  light  enough  for  her  to  discern  the  dearest 
face  in  all  the  world,  pensively  musing  beside  it. 

"  Father!  my  father  I "  she  cried,  throwing  her- 
self into  his  arms. 

Charles  Darcy  started  up,  too  completely  as- 
tounded for  speech;  he  gazed  wildly  at  his  recov- 
ered child,  then  tremblingly  fell  back,  murmuring 
"  This  is  a  dream — a  vision  of  the  night! 

"No!  no,  my  father !  I  am  no  vision :  take  me 
in  your  arms  for  I  am  your  own  Eleanor!"  And 
she  redoubled  her  caresses,  shedding  abundant  tears 
upon  his  breast. 

"  O  my  God !  I  thank  Thee !  O  ever-Blessed 
Mother  of  my  Lord,  I  bless  thee,  for  thou  hast 
heard  my  prayer !  Eleanor,  beloved  child !  how 
came  you  here  in  this  desolate  spot  where  I 
dreamed  not  of  finding  you  ?  Were  you  brought 
here  by  miracle,  and  who  are  these  your  compan- 
ions ?  "  cried  Darcy,  in  the  overflowing  gratitude 
and  ecstasy  of  his  heart. 

"Yes,  father;  yes!  By  a  wondrous  miracle  I 
was  restored  to  your  arms.  Let  us  thank  God 
everyday  as  long  we  live.  These  good  women  are 
my  preservers — my  protectors,  father !  You  must 
love  them  for  my  sake,  and  they  must  accompany 
us  home  and  never  be  parted  from  us  again." 

In  a  transport  of  gratitude  Darcy  welcomed  and 
blessed  the  preservers  of  his  child,  and  assured 
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them  that  his  home  should  be  theirs  also  for  life. 
Then  the  excitement  of  their  feelings  being  sol.  e- 
what  calmed,  they  sat  down  toi_r<  iher,  the  father  and 
daughter  side  by  side,  to  confer  together  on  the 
•wondrous  events  that  had  restored  them  to  each 
other.  With  a  feeling  of  profound  awe  and  un- 
hesitating faith  Darcy  listened  to  the  astonishing 
narrative  from  his  daughter's  lips,  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  her  two  companions. 

"1  thought  at  first,  dear  father,"  concluded  Ele- 
anor, "that  perhaps  my  brother  was  dead  and  this 
was  his  spirit,  for  such  an  awe  surrounded  him 
that  I  dared  not  approach  him  closely.  But  I  feel 
now — though  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sure  of  it 
— that  my  deliverer  was  no  mortal,  nor  yet  the  spirit 
of  any  mortal,  but  none  other  than  my  own  guar- 
dian angel,  assuming  an  appearance  like  my  broth- 
er's form  in  order  to  deliver  me  at  the  hour  of  my 
most  fearful  peril.  For  the  fact  of  your  nearness 
to  me,  as  long  as  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  could  not 
have  helped  me  any,  and  to-morrow  morning  I 
would  have  been  carried  away  forever  beyond  your 
reach." 

"Yes,  my  daughter!  I  do  believe  your  interpre- 
tation is  the  true  one.  I  should  not  have  gone  any 
farther  westward,  and  would  have  passed  on  my 
homeward  way,  utterly  unconscious  that  I  had  ap- 
proached you  so  nearly." 

"  Was  Bernard  well  when  you  left,  dear  father?" 

"Perfectly  well,  Eleanor,  as  were  the}'  all.  Oh, 
what  will  be  your  mother's  rapture  when  I  restore 
you  to  her  arms!" 

But  when  Mr.  Darcy  heard  Saluda's  story,  and 
learned  the  fearful  nature  of  the  peril  that  had 
menaced  his  innocent  child,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  Apache  chief  towards  her,  his  face  blanched  to 
the  hue  of  death  and  his  rage  was  beyond  utter- 
ance. He  perceived,  however,  that  in  a  few  hours 
the  savage  pursuers  would  be  upon  her  track ;  and, 
starting  up,  he  summoned  hi's  men  and  ordered  an 
immediate  return  to  the  camp. 

"We  are  far  too  small  a  party  to  meet  the  sav- 
ages here,"  said  he.  "  Can  you  walk  yet  a  few 
miles  farther,  darling?  We  have  no  horses  here." 

Eleanor  assured  him  that  she  could  easily  do  so, 
and  they  started  without  another  moment's  delay, 
reaching  the  camp  in  safety  before  daybreak. 

Although  Darcy  longed  to  meet  in  arms  the  kid- 
nappers of  his  child,  he  thought  on  this  occasion 
that  prudence  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  as  lie 
did  not  know  how  large  a  war-party  of  savages 
might  be  approaching.  So  the  entire  company 
took  horse  at  once,  and  with  the  recovered  daughter 
in  their  midst  set  off  gaily  for  her  home. 

Our  readers  can  easily  imagine  all  the  rest;  the 
almost  frantic  joy  and  pious  thankfulness  of  the 
happy  mother  and  brothers,  the  affectionate  greet- 
ing they  gave  to  Suluda  and  Weetama,  and  all  the 
futuie  peace  and  bliss  in  that  most  happy,  blessed 
home.  Bernard  had  never  been  for  an  hour  absent 
from  his  mother's  sheltering  care;  but,  as  Mrs. 
Darcy  assured  Eleanor,  he  had  always  insisted 
that  "the  angels  told  him"  Ellie  would  return. 
Salnda  and  her  daughter  were  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  same  day 
that  witnessed  Charles  Darcy's  public  profession 
of  his  faith — a  faith  he  ever  after  adorned. 

Baluda *  spent  her  life  henceforth  with  Mrs. 
Darcy,  and  wa?  an  invaluable  assistant  and  com- 
panion to  her,  But  the  day  came  bc.th  for  Eleanor 
and  Weetama  when  th<-y  w'ent  forth  from  a  parent's 


protection  to  adorn  homes  of  their  own,  and  to 
become  each  of  them  the  centre  of  a  happy,  Chris- 
tian family-circle,  and  the  pride  of  an  affectionate 
husband. 

Mr.  Darcy  sent  the  two  girls  away  together  to 
an  excellent  convent  school,  and  Weetama  (who 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Mary  Josephine)  as 
wrell  as  Eleanor,  became  an  accomplished  woman, 
She  married  an  intelligent,  prosperous  settler  who 
lived  near  the  home  of  the  Darcys,  and  is  bring- 
ing up  a  large  family  in  the  Catholic  faith.  And 
our  lovely  and  pious  Eleanor  became  the  honored 
wife  of  one  of  the  South's  most  distinguished  sons, 
and  the  influence  of  her  noble  womanhood  and  ex- 
alted piety  is  felt  over  a  widespread  social  circle. 
She  too,  has  children  to  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed, 
and  to  these  children  she  relates  the  beautiful 
story  of  THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL! 
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Religious  Reception  and  Profession. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in 
the  Novitiate  of  St.  Joseph,  near  the  College  of 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  three  young  men  received  the 
Religious  habit:  Mr.  Richard  Murphy,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Bro.  Raphael*  Mr.  Theodore 
McClymont,  now  Bro.  Laurence;  Mr.  Edward 
McVeigh,  now  Bro.  Remigius. 

After  Mass,  nine  of  the  Novices  having  finished 
their  novitiate  made  the  three  vows  of  Poverty, 
Chastitv,  and  Obedience,  for  one  year.  In  the 
evening  Vory  Rev.  Father  Provincial  presided  in 
the  same  Chapel  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Profession 
of  Bro.  Athanasius. 


Death  of  a  Life  Subscriber. 

WE  commend  lo  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
soul  of  MRS.  CATHERINE  GORMAN,  a  life-subscri- 
ber, who,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 

departed  this  life  the  29lh  uit.,  at  her  residence  in 
Philadelphia.     May  she  rest  in  peace. 
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